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lx PRESENTING to our readers this Fourteenth Edition of the PACKAGING CATALOG, we are 
pleased to note that it numbers over 630 pages — pleased because this substantial increase in size over 
the 1941 Catalog implies a corresponding increase in the amount of pertinent information available to 
those interested in the ever-expanding field of packaging. 

Events have been happening so rapidly that a considerable number of important changes have 
already been made, and more are being made, in the many branches of industry that contribute to 
packaging. It is admittedly impossible for any individual — no matter how well he keeps abreast of 
current developments — to be equally familiar with all the branches and ramifications of the vast packag- 
ing industry. It is, however, most important for a person in any one phase of the business to have some 
knowledge of all the related branches, or to be able to find reliable information on other aspects of a 
problem in packaging, when and as he needs it. 

It was with this need of an authentic, encyclopedic reference book in mind that this edition of the 
PACKAGING CATALOG was compiled. Every section has been carefully read for revisions by 
competent authorities on each subject. Many articles have been completely rewritten; all illustrative 
material has been brought up to date; and one new section — on Wood, Leatherette, and Pottery — 
has been added. 

Attention is directed to the charts appearing in many of the sections, such as boxboard gage lists 
and uses; properties of rigid plastic sheeting materials; properties of wrapping materials; properties of 
molded plastics; labeling difficulties and corrections, etc. 

Also, attention is called to articles treating of nomenclature and standardization and simplification 
in various branches of packaging. 

Important changes in any of the laws affecting packaging have been noted, but detailed informa- 
tion on Government rulings, priorities, and similar data is conspicuously absent. Everything pertaining 
to these matters is in such a state of flux — if not chaos — that anything we might prepare at the time of 
this writing would undoubtedly be obsolete by the time you read it, or even by the time it is going 
through the press. The recent successive issues of Modern Packaging Magazine have reported develop- 
ments due to the national emergency, and through this medium we shall continue to relay important 
information as quickly as we can make it available. 

In this way, we feel that we can give you even better service. By keeping your CATALOG 
perennially timely, it will be all the more valuable to you. We hope that you will keep it at hand, consult 
it often, and come to look on it as both a treasury of information and a trusted guide toward greater 


efficiency and ever better results in modern packaging. 


Charles A. Breskin, Publisher 


Editorial 
Christopher W. Browne Pearl Hagens 
Iris Vinton Donald R. Ruther, Art Director 
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The Packaging Catalog naturally represents the work of many people. We have attempted 
to-give formal recognition to those individuals and concerns who have aided in the prepa- 
ration of this edition. To them and to the hundreds of others who have helped to make 
the 1942 Packaging Catalog more complete and more useful, we extend our sincerest 
thanks and trust they will find their reward in the quality and completeness of this volume. 
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Procedure in design 





PACKAGE may combine art, engineering, and 
sales qualities, but in itself a package is not an end- 
product. 
judgment. 


It is a vehicle, an expression of business 
Once the approach to design is made upon 
the basis that a package has no intrinsic value in itself, 
but becomes immediately of great worth only when 
related to producer-product-market, a true perspective 
of the place of design in the packaging field is obtained. 

The producer of goods who starts with this approach 
to his problem of design finds that the various steps be- 
tween the creation of his product and the purchase of it 
by the consumer fall neatly into a procedure that may 
be graphically represented thus: 
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It will be noted that the producer- (or manufacturer-) 
product-design are all affected by time and change. No 
package can remain static in a dynamic world. This 
does not mean that packages must be designed and re- 
designed to please every new passing whim of the con- 
sumer or simply because another year has passed. It 
does, however, mean that manufacturers must be alert to 
minor as well as to fundamental revolutionary changes. 

For example, consider the changes that have taken 
place in some of the packages that were the last word 
about half a century ago. Packages for those products 
still sold today have been redesigned in keeping with 
present-day practices. Revolutionary changes have also 
taken place in labeling because of new laws which have 
drastically changed both design and copy. The super- 
market has likewise had its effect upon labels and upon 
the constructions of the package itself. These and many 
other changes due to time and conditions must be consid- 
ered before the draftsman or designer can put a pencil to 
a sheet of paper to draw a new package or attempt in 
anyway to improve upon an old one. 
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Step I: Marketing problem 


The maker of anything to be sold to the general public is 
at once faced with a marketing problem. He has a prod- 
uct that he wants to get into consumers’ hands. The 
beaten path to the door of the maker of better mouse- 
traps is a good story, but the manufacturer of today must 
have a package that the consumer is willing to buy and 
he must make it easy to find. 

Before a manufacturer attempts to have his package de- 
signed or redesigned, he should do three things: 


1) Clarify his problem. 
2) Reduce product and package to essentials. 
3.) Convert problem into a plan with specifications. 


In other words, the manufacturer must have a design 
made to solve a known problem. The check list (page 12) 
will serve, in part, to clarify the marketing problem and 
reduce product and package to essential elements. When 
the list has been checked, the resultant facts and conclu- 
sions will aid in planning a design with certain requisites 
so that the craftsman or developer can interpret them in 
terms of specifications and produce a good final package. 
This list can be checked accurately only after consider- 
able original research, or a careful analysis of the results 
of other studies from various sources. For instance, the 
habits, likes and prejudices of prospects in relation to the 
package cannot be known without a survey of consumer 
preferences. Shelf conditions for a new package can be 
known only after investigating the markets and shops. 
Data from research on consumers, distribution, equip- 
ment, and materials are made available through a num- 
ber of different agencies and channels, such as: 
Manuracturers: Results of previous activities in the 
field. The sales force of any manufacturer is a good 
source of information about consumers, jobbers, and the 
like, since salesmen are on the firing line in regard to what 
the public likes or will buy. Also, it is the manufac- 
turer himself who can best supply information on equip- 
ment right from sources within his own organization. 
ADVERTISING AGENcIEs: These agencies often possess 
the facilities and personnel for conducting various types 
of research. They also often have at hand pertinent in- 
formation which may bear on a particular design. 
FeperaL Acencies: The Departments of Commerce, 
Agriculture, and Labor, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission have available information from their re- 
search projects on distribution, market, and consumer. 
DEPARTMENTS OF Home Economics, SocioLocy, ENG1- 
NEERING, in state-owned and private colleges are con- 
stantly conducting surveys of and investigations into 
consumer, distribution, market, materials, and other 
factors. These results are made available through their 
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own publications, their libraries, or heads of depart- 
ments, in the institutions. 

PRIVATE AND Semi-Pusiic AGeENcies: Inquiry into 
existing studies previously made in fields related to a 
particular marketing problem will reveal much vitally 
helpful information. 


Step II: Plan of design 


Facts and conclusions drawn from an analysis of surveys 
or study and other research on a product are interpreted 
in specifications which may be developed into the final 
package. Initial research on the designing procedure 
may have been conducted by the manufacturer himself, 
or the design departments of the suppliers; or the manu- 
facturer may have employed the services of a professional 
industrial designer or agency. Whatever the method 
followed, it is usually at the stage of planning his design 
that the producer calls in an outside agency. 

A professional industrial designer (working on a re- 
tainer or job-fee basis) or other agency employed to 
interpret specifications in design will proceed in the 
creation of a design somewhat as follows: 

1) Develop package of a design that follows data 
evolved from research into all problems having to 
do with sales promotion, study of equipment, ma- 
terials, distribution, consumer market, etc. 

2) Develop rough sketches of proposed designs. 

3) Make finished sketches or models. 

4) Work with suppliers of materials and processes. 

5) Make working drawings for packages. 

6) Supervise production of designs and do away with 
‘“bugs’’ which may develop along the line until 
the final package is approved. 

7) Aid in the establishment of the new package in 
relation to programs of advertising and promotion. 


When the new design is completed—and before the 
package is introduced to the market—the final result 
should be analyzed and checked to assure its effective- 
ness. On pages 10 and 11 is a list of attributes essen- 
tial to a successful package against which any design 
may be checked for final evaluation. Grade the new 
package on all questions and total the points in the rat- 
ing column. Jot down possible improvements, changes, 
etc., in the ‘‘Notations’’ column. Then rate the pack- 
age as follows: 


Score Rating 


90 (or above).. Design of package excellent 
80-90......... Design of package above average 
65-80......... Has weak points; improvements needed 
65 (or below).. Definite need for revision 


Step III: Relating final package to marketing 


A new package ready for the market, or the redesign of 
an old one, is still in a formative stage. The package 
may have all its essential qualities, but they lack develop- 
ment under actual market conditions. It is often neces- 
sary to subject the package to: 


a) Pre-testing for marketability. There are various 
methods used for pre-testing packages, such as 
formulas, field sampling, consultation with ex- 
perts. One or more of these methods may be 





















found feasible. (See Testing Techniques, page 13.) 
b) Coordination with marketing activities. Its in- 
troduction should be linked with sales promotion, 
marketing program, and advertising campaign. 
Without proper coordination of all these, a new 
package may prove ineffectual. 
c) Tests for sales results. 


The actual physical introduction of the package to the 
consumer means that a number of operations must be co- 
ordinated. How shall the new merchandise get into the 
stores? By several ways as follows: 


a) It may be introduced in all localities at the same 
time; 

b) Change in design may be made in stages in order 
not to interrupt the continuity of an established 
design; or the change may be done radically and 
played up heavily in the firm’s advertising, dis- 
play, etc.; 

c) The change may be made when dealers’ stocks are 
high or when they are low. 


It is not considered the wisest practice to clear stock of 
all old packages in the firm’s storage rooms and follow 
immediately with shipments to dealers of the new pack- 
age. Dealers will always try to sell the old packages 
first and since sales vary, the new design would have 
scattered introduction to the public. It is considered 
much better to attempt some equalization of minimum 
stock among all the firm’s jobbers and dealers before pre- 
senting the new package. Then presentation will be 
widespread and made at approximately the same time. 

Another method sometimes practiced is a kind of con- 
trol set up by the manufacturer's salesmen. The sales- 
man tries to limit each buyer on his list to less than his 
regular sales volume of old stock. Thus, it is exhausted 
at about the same time among all his clientele and he is 
ready to introduce the new package. The flaws in this 
method are fairly obvious. First, the salesman does not 
carry out his proper function of selling and, second, no 
allowance is made for any unusual sales in quantity or the 
misjudgment of the salesman. Such practice, too, tends 
to destroy good will between the firm and its clientele. 

The exchange method of presenting new merchandise 
calls for swapping, as it were, the old merchandise for 
the new ona givendate. Freight losses, damaged goods, 
re-packaging, and other costs make this unpopular. 

If properly planned the introduction of a new package 
holds few pitfalls. With careful pre-testing, coordina- 
tion and timing with marketing activities, and checking 
results of sales, the manufacturer can launch his package 
with confidence and the assurance that market returns 
will be satisfactorily profitable. 

New materials and new techniques in packaging appear 
periodically and completely change the balance existing 
between available materials and techniques. Because of 
this, large groups of packagers find it necessary to re- 
evaluate at intervals their entire packaging program from 
the design viewpoint. Periods of rapid change alternate 
with cycles of consolidation and simplification. How- 
ever, the manufacturer who studies his problem carefully 
will find that he can create a line of packaged merchan- 
dise capable of winning consumer acceptance. 
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PACKAGE DESIGN 








CHARACTERISTICS 


TEST 















Composition 


Attention 


Value 


It should be dynamic in color and design. Simplest 
possible arrangement. Analyze details—lettering, 
words, photography, diagrams—for close-up view, 
for reading direction and perspective. 

Place your package at eye level at the approximate 
distance it is normally seen by the store patron. It is 
suggested that the distance be ten feet. Rate the 
package critically as you answer the questions on 
the right. It should be more conspicuous than others 
of its kind. 





Appropriateness 





In considering the checking questions in this 
group, it will be helpful to get the benefit of other 
people’s thinking in determining if your package is 
appropriate to the product. Copy and other matter 
should carry conviction and be strong enough to 
influence the judgment of the observer. 








Competitive 
Comparisons 


























Assemble packages of similar products and set 
them up along side yours. Consider them first at a 
distance of ten feet and then take them individually 
in your hands to make these comparisons: 

1. Group test—Look at the packages. Close your 
eyes momentarily and then reopen them. (See 
checking question number one.) 

2. Group test—Long inspection. Determine your 
rating by comparing your package with the best in 
the group on each of the points listed. (See checking 
question number two.) 
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Display 
Considerations 


Make up a display of your packages as they often 
appear in the retail store. 

If possible, surround your package with various 
other packages of related items. 








Memory 
Factors 











A good test to make in order to determine recall 
value is to hand your package to persons, not too 
closely familiar with it. After they have looked at it 
for about a minute, take it back and put it out of 
sight. Then ask the following questions: 

a. What do you remember first about the package? 

b. What are the product and brand names? 

c. Recall three important features of the package 
design. 

d. Is your interest aroused? 

The reactions to these questions will help you 
answer the opposite checking questions. 


















CHECKING CHART 





CHECKING QUESTIONS 


NOTATIONS 





1. Do you get a clear impression of the name of the product? 

2. Is the contrast in color scheme sufficient to stop the eye? 

3. Does the general arrangement have a dynamic quality that 
gives an aliveness to the design instead of an unexciting pas- 
siveness? 

4. Does the layout arrangement help draw attention to the 
important information or illustrative ‘“spots’’? 








1. Does your package make its strongest appeal to the type of 
people most likely to buy your product? 

2. Is your package designed for the greatest merchandising 
effectiveness in the type of store in which it is usually sold? 

3. Does the package associate with your product that feature 
or those features which you are trying to stress, such as dainti- 
ness, refinement, big value, exclusiveness, purity, strength, 
tastiness or some others? 

4. Do the shape and size of your package make it easy for the 
retailer to handle and display? 

5. Do shape and size give full consideration to handling in 
the home by the consumer? 

6. Has the package design kept pace with the trend in your 
industry and related industries? 





1. How does your package compare with the group in quick 
impression value? 
2. Does your package have— 
. Better name display? 
. Distinctive color combination? 
. More pleasing shape? 
. More interesting and appropriate design? 
. Better suggestion of product quality? 
Better illustrative possibilities in advertising? 
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1. Is the product identity emphasized by the mass display? 

2. Does each package become part of a larger, pleasing 
design? 

3. Does the design maintain its effectiveness when displayed 
with other products? 





Does your package have the necessary factors to aid con- 
sumers in remembering it, for example: 

1. Does it have some device such as an illustration or dis- 
tinctive typography to fix a memory association in the user's 
mind? Example: Arm & Hammer Soda package with the 
familiar Arm & Hammer illustration 

2. Is the package easily identified and described as ‘Look 
for the big red letters on the box?” 

3. If you produce several related items, does your package 
have the characteristics of family resemblance to aid in mer- 
chandising the entire line? 

















POINT RATING 
Below 
Good Fair Average Poor Points 
12 6 3 0 
6 3 2 0 
4 2 1 0 
3 2 1 0 
7 | 4 2 0 
5 3 2 0 
5 3 2 0 
3 2 1 0 
3 2 1 0 
2 ] 0 0 
7 4 2 0 
6 3 2 0 
3 2 1 0 
3 2 l 0 
2 1 0 0 
2 1 0 0 
2 1 0 0 
6 3 2 0 
5 3 2 0 
4 2 1 0 
5 3 2 0 
3 2 l 0 















CHECK LIST FOR DESIGNING A PACKAGE 


1. What is the nature of the product to be packaged? 












































a) New product? — 
b) New service? - 
c) Old product? 

d) Old service? 


How many uses has it? 

Where is it to be marketed? Will sectional (geographical) differences have important bearing upon product or 

package? 

Are there any special sales angles which will influence packaging? 

How much consideration does a consumer give to price when choosing product? 

Does sale of the product depend upon effective display? 

Is the product superior to similar products on the market? In what way is it inferior or superior? 

Which makes the best appeal: Price? Particular sales angle? Superior product? 

What competitive brands already occupy the field? 

10. How are competitive products packaged? 

11. What is the strength of each? 

12. How is the product packaged at the plant? (It is well to have a comprehensive view of production at the time of 
designing package. In the review of production of package, advantageous chariges in production methods are 
often discovered.) 

13. What are the habits, likes, and prejudices of prospects in relation to the product? 

14. What are shelf conditions? 
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a) Advantages 
b) Disadvantages 


15. Which does the retail trade prefer to display? 


a) The “‘lie-down” type of package? 
b) The “stand-up” type of package? 


16. How will the package be seen? 


a) From a distance? 

b) At close range? 

c) Above the eye level? 
d) Below the eye level? 


17. In what way does the size and type of package affect storeroom procedure? 
18. What consideration should be given to the construction of the package to withstand 


a) Damage in handling? 

b) Damage in piling or stacking? 

c) Changes in climate? In temperatures? 

d) Insect infestation? (Other necessary protective measures?) 


19. What objectives should be sought in making changes in package? 
20. What type of package is the most efficient or economical? 
21. What objectionable features existing in similar packaged products should be eliminated? 


a) In their size 


b) Storing On 
c) Display—— = 
d) Put-up ———— | 


22. Should change in package be made gradually or rapidly? 
23. Will a different shaped package 


a) Ship better?— ae 
b) Stack to better advantage on retailer's shelf?——-+—— 
c) Stand out better against competitors’ packages? ————-_-_—___— 


24. In what way can redesigning the package make savings possible? 
25. Will the package be subject 


a) To casual observation? 2 a 
if b) To continual observation? - 2 
c) To close-up study?——_#_ 


26. What feature is there about the product or service that will interest buyers? 

: 27. Can the package visualize the product to tell the buyer what he or she wants to know without the need of question- 

y ing the sales clerk? 

= 28. Can the package be so designed that the consumer has no difficulty getting at the contents? 

29. To what extent can the package make the consumer part of the purchase? 

30. Is the design one which can be adapted to other materials if necessary? 

31. Can the package be designed to promote profitable sales? ) 

32. How may sales be increased through an improved package? 

33. How much money can be spent on packaging? 

34. Will the package have pre-selling through advertising or must it do its own selling at the point of sale? How 
easily can tie-ups be made with it in display-advertising campaigns? 

35. What, if any, are the particular manufacturing problems in regard to product and its package? 

36. How does, and will, time and changed conditions affect the product, its use, and the package? 
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esign testing techniques 








ECHNIQUES for testing packages may be divided 

into two general classifications: first, techniques 

for testing the actual physical characteristics of 
packages; second, those for discovering the public’s re- 
sponse to a packaged product. The former techniques 
have definite standards by which a package can be accu- 
rately measured; but methods for the latter, because they 
deal with human reactions, have not been universally 
accepted and they can not be said to have established any 
wholly satisfactory unit of measurement for testing. 


Testing for physical characteristics 


Physical characteristics are tested in laboratories 
equipped with scientific facilities and manned by tech- 
nicians whose job it is to know standards for all kinds of 
materials, the correct construction for different types of 
packages, varying potentials, etc. They check a par- 
ticular package against known standards for strength, 
durability, resistance to moisture and heat, and other 
qualities which may apply toa particular container. 

The work of these experts is tedious, but the results are 
mathematically correct. For example, a manufacturer 
can find out if his corrugated carton will withstand 
rough handling and long shipments by laboratory pre- 
testing. Again, scientific tests will reveal whether or 
not the clear glass container he has chosen will prove a 
suitable housing for his particular product. Such physi- 
cal tests are employed by the manufacturer not only at 
the initiation of a package, but also periodically as a 
check against his suppliers. This does not imply any 
distrust on the part of the manufacturer in regard to his 
supplier. Rather, it is a service which the manufacturer 
offers. It is far better to discover through laboratory 
tests that a material is defective but that the defect may 
be corrected before any real harm is done, than it is to 
have whole shipments returned after dealers and public 
discover the imperfection for themselves. 


Testing consumer response 


In sharp contrast to the scientific accuracy of physical 
tests are the methods of testing for response in consumer- 
sales. General techniques do exist, but these are not 
always applicable to the package in hand. It is often 
found that each package presents a problem all its own— 
certain characteristics falling into line with discoveries 
made through previous testing, but others being peculiar 
to that one package. 

Neither manufacturers nor industrial designers are 
fully equipped as yet to carry on exhaustive studies on 
any single package or even a small selected group of 
packages. The necessary research is usually too expen- 
sive and disproportionate to results obtained—rather 





like building a barn to shelter a mouse. However, test- 
ing has progressed from year to year through the com- 
bined efforts of manufacturers, industrial designers, 
advertising agencies, and research and testing labora- 
tories of one kind or another. There have been few 
changes in the basic categorical techniques employed and 
the results have been cumulative rather than new. 

These cumulative elements tend to indicate certain 
constants in public likes and dislikes, and a willingness 
to buy one thing in favor of another. They also point 
to present and future trends to establish to a degree the 
necessary requirements for packaging in many different 
fields, such as food, cosmetics and jewelry. Tests are 
valuable to discover whether or not a package has attri- 
butes considered essential, and carrying a test through 
to completion often opens up to the manufacturer en- 
tirely new and profitable fields for the development of 
his packaged products. 

The basic techniques of design testing may be divided 
into three provinces: 1) Formula; 2) Clinic; and 3) 
Consumer Field. 


Test by formula 


A design-testing formula might be stated simply as 
xk y=p 


in which x means the properties of the package, y the 
characteristics that should be added or subtracted from 
the package, and p the ideal package. 

Formulas are derived from various sources and from the 
correlation of related facts. They are based upon the 
previous experience of manufacturers, designers, labora- 
tory and other scientific workers. These formulas do not 
represent actual, immediate consumer reactions, but are 
results of theoretical and scientific investigation. Test- 
ing by formula, for instance, might be applied very read- 
ily in judging the relative merits of packages for children. 
A vast number of data are available on children’s reac- 
tions to packaged products. The subject matter may be 
broken down into seven divisions, based on children’s: 


1) Choice of color 

2) Choice of illustrations 

3) Memories 

4) Abilities to grasp, lift and manipulate at differ- 
ent age levels 

5) Vocabularies 

6) Reading ability at various age levels 

7) Ability to learn new words 


The value of using a test upon a package for children 
may be appreciated at once from a brief examination of a 
few packaged products designed for children six or seven 
years of age. 


Although studies have long existed of the 
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vocabularies possessed by the average child at this age 
level, fully half the words used in the copy on such pack- 
ages is not within the child’s normal range. With few 
exceptions copy could be written which would be within 
his knowledge and understanding. 

Thus, the first check upon the design for a package 
would be for copy. The test is made by checking copy 
against any of the lists of words compiled by educators. 
The Institute for Child Development at Columbia Uni- 
versity is a source of not only such lists, but also other 
important testing data. Choice of color for the contem- 
plated package should be made from among children’s 
own preferences, based upon color charts like those found 
in Children’s Preferences for Colors (Gale). Other charts 
will give accurate information about the child’s ability 
to read and to remember a trademark, a brand or other 
identification for a product, his ability to handle a par- 
ticular package, etc. 

A package for children, pre-tested by a formula based 
upon previously tabulated and charted experiments with 
many different groups of children, is more likely to be a 
package that children will want and will encourage their 
parents to buy, than one that has been designed without 
any pre-checking against the known qualities that 
children look for in a package. 

Many of the formulas used by designers and manufac- 
turers have been derived from widely different premises. 
One such formula, decidedly experimental, is based on 
the dynamics of composition. In other words, the design 
of a package, viewed as an activating object, must be 
strong enough to make people buy it. Simply pur, a 
package must: 


1) Have attention value 

2) Arouse interest—compel people to give it more 
than a mere glance 

3) Have retentive value, that is, create a memory 
pattern in the beholder 

4) Please beholder 

5) Influence the judgment of the prospective buyer. 


Another system of pre-testing is based upon the results 
of psychological studies and experiments. Motivations 
and compulsions related to ownership, food, self adorn- 
ment, etc., in both individuals and groups have been 
analyzed, and compiled into lists of the essential charac- 
teristics of a design that will induce people to buy a 
package which they have seen. 

Tests by formula are by no means conclusive and most 
of them are still in the experimental stage. In the pack- 
aging field as yet they have had only dubious acceptance. 


Test by clinic 


Clinical testing operates in much the manner of a medical 
clinic in that experts and their associates in allied fields 
examine a package thoroughly and give their opinions 
of the design. The consultants are usually employes of 
the manufacturer—who are considered specialists in their 
various lines—selected groups of dealers (sometimes also 
suppliers), and a number of people who might conceiv- 
ably represent a fair cross-section of consumers. Each 
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representative either approves or disapproves the design 
from his particular viewpoint. If most of them agree 
that a design is good, it is assumed that the package has 
a reasonable chance of good results in sales. 

Since this method of testing is based primarily upon 
the opinions of people within an organization, it is valu- 
able for unifying interest in a new or a redesigned pack- 
age, and in the effort to promote sales. On the other 
hand, as a technique it lacks the injection of sufficient 
fresh and impersonal judgment to warrant absolute reli- 
ance upon the results obtained. Too often inside opinion 
is based upon what the manufacturer thinks the public 
should buy rather than what it wants or is willing to 
buy. Personal bias does not make for accurate testing. 


Test by consumer field 


Of all pre-testing techniques that of sampling the con- 
sumer field is perhaps the most widely used and is con- 
sidered the most conclusive in information obtained. 
By this method, the package is actually introduced to 
consumers and their reactions to it are noted. Manufac- 
turers frequently employ this method in order to create 
the basis for an important advertising campaign. 

The test is conducted in survey fashion either by the 
manufacturer or by a research or advertising agency. A 
cross-section of consumers is established usually upon 
ABCD income groupings and areas are marked off in 
some city or several cities. Questionnaires are given to 
field workers. These workers are usually skilled in 
consumer testing and, armed with questionnaires (pre- 
pared in advance), they proceed to canvass the particular 
areas assigned to them. As soon as sufficient question- 
naires have been filled out, the results are tabulated and 
the conclusions drawn. 

A survey or field test was conducted, for example, on 
package closures. Approximately 1,000 women in 11 
Cities were interviewed. They were asked to name 
products whose closures they particularly disliked. It 
was found that housewives disliked certain types of 
corks, anchor tops and cans with keys. Number 1 on the 
list was the top that bent when pried off and would not 
go back on easily and tightly. A paper box that had no 
sanitary closure was also high on the list of unpopularity. 
Drippy containers for syrup and honey also drew many 
complaints from disgruntled housewives. 

As a result of these tests, three firms re-designed their 
closures. One company added a spout to its fibre con- 
tainer and another a punch-in type of lid easily opened 
and satisfactorily closed for storage. Another replaced 
a cap formerly used with a plastic screw cap. One firm 
reported increased sales almost immediately after the 
introduction of a new closure. 

The chief difficulty in field sampling is that actual mar- 
ket conditions are not always reproduced. The con- 
sumer is asked to give opinions on the design of a package 
that is isolated from the real conditions under which the 
packaged product will be or is being sold. Conse- 
quently, the opinions of consumers do not necessarily 
represent their reactions to the same product in a store. 











erchandising considerations 


by W. F. Deveneau 





N contrast to distribution, which relates to the physical 
movement of goods from the point of origin to the 
point of consumption, merchandising is concerned 

with the mental efforts which insure the regular and 
profitable flow of goods from manufacturers through the 
various distributive channels into the hands of ultimate 
consumers. While the manufacturer maintains an over- 
all interest and plans the progressive merchandising 
activities of his product in all its travels, each of his 
jobbers, retailers and final purchasers has a limited inter- 
est in the product which must be fully met to make the 
entire process successful. 

The manufacturer of consumer goods is not restricted 

to any one form of packaging; he has, in fact, four dis- 
tinct and successful types readily available: 


_ 


) Shipping containers: corrugated, fibre, and 
wooden cases, are obviously of primary interest 
to jobbers or wholesalers and very large retailers. 

(2) Multi-unit containers: paper wraps and bands, 

set-up and folding paper boxes, which divide the 
larger quantities into convenient units for retail- 
ers without repackaging by the wholesaler. 

(3) Multi-unit display containers: for counter dis- 
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play in the retail store, acting as silent salesmen, 
saving the retailers time and effort. 

(4) Individual-unit packages: which encourage con- 

sumers to buy on sight and take them home. 


o 
\ 


Since the function of the jobber or wholesaler is to 
make a profit and build a substantial sales volume by 
buying in relatively large quantities and selling to re- 
tailers in smaller units, his primary interest in a manu- 
facturer’s packaging will largely center around: 


Shipping containers: that 

Adequately protect the product; 

Readily identify the product by name, size, style, 
color, weight or contents and number of units, and 
thus simplify inventory control and record keeping; 

Are easily handled by truckmen and warehousemen 
and are prac ical for ordinary methods of storage. 


Multi-unit containers: that 


May be shipped to retailers with a minimum of time, 
effort and expense for counting and repackaging; 

Are representative of items that the majority of re- 
tailers will customarily buy one at a time; 

Tell at a glance what and how many items comprise 
the unit. 


Multi-unit display containers: that 

Can be handled without fear of breakage or marring 
under ordinary circumstances; 

Are sufficiently attractive to enable the jobber sales- 
man to sell the unit to the retailer in a minimum of 
time and effort; 

Will do a profitable selling job for the retailer so 
that he will re-order the item in increasing numbers. 





Difference in motives 


While the functions of the retailer somewhat parallel 
those of the jobber, except on a much smaller scale, 
there is one fundamental difference between the retailer 
and his customer, namely, the buying motive involved. 
When the retailer buys a product he does so primarily to 
make a financial profit on resale; whereas when the con- 
sumer buys that product it is to satisfy some human de- 
sire through possession and use. Operating in a limited 
area and making small profits on many sales, the retailer 
must accurately determine the needs and desires of his 
customers and satisfy them in order to remain in business. 
His interest in a manufacturer's packaging will therefore 
be primarily concerned with those forms that encourage 
the consumer to stop, look, handle, and otherwise 
examine the product, and bring herself to the buying 
point—namely, multi-unit display containers and attrac- 
tive individual unit packages. 

The ultimate consumer has hundreds of human desires, 
all of which she seeks to satisfy within the financial 
means available. Beginning with appetite, which acti- 
vates the purchase of all food items, these desires run the 
gamut of human experience, the principal ones being: 
for health, to avoid effort, to protect loved ones, to win 
approbation, to emulate persons in more favored social 
positions, for comfort, for enjoyment, to be in style, the 
joy of possessing beautiful things, for pride, etc., etc. 
Thus in buying the products she does, the average con- 
sumer seeks to satisfy these desires and responds most 
quickly to packages that demonstrate and prove to her 
how possession and use will benefit her. She is blithely 
unaware of, and disinterested in, shipping and multi- 
unit containers, but if the display containers and indi- 
vidual unit packages are designed to show her what the 
products within will do for her, she does not hesitate to 
stop and examine them, and if the satisfaction promised 
meets her approval, she quickly buys on the impulse. 


A ten-point check list 


Competition in all lines of products has made it import- 
ant for all three classes—jobbers, retailer, consumer—to 
be conversant with all kinds of packages that have a 
bearing on the profitable sale and successful use of a 
product; therefore, their interests overlap to some ex- 
tent in most of these ten major factors which consumer- 
product manufacturers have found it advisable and 
profitable to consider in the development of their pack- 
aging programs. 

1. Protection: The primary purpose of a package is 
to insure the safe delivery of the product from its point 
of manufacture, to the home of the ultimate consumer, 


in the same fresh, attractive manner as when it was first 
made. Since much of the danger of breakage, marring, 
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soiling or otherwise destroying its original attractive- 
ness comes from handling, the package must be planned 
to withstand these hazards. 


2. Visibility: In these days of super-markets with 
their emphasis on open displays, cash-and-carry, and 
self-service features, there is more necessity than ever 
before for packages to be plainly visible, because out-of- 
sight means plainly out-of-mind, whereas profits are still 
made on the packages that customers can see and buy. 
In striving for visibility many manufacturers have fool- 
ishly resorted to color schemes for their packages which 
are so loud and distasteful to the potential consumer that 
they actually drive her away from the product. Visi- 
bility does not necessarily mean grotesque color schemes 
or design treatment. Many a plain package has out- 
shone its garishly adorned competitors by utilizing simple 
pastel colorings with good contrasts and legible typog- 
raphy, which give its product the character and quality 
that immediately attract consumers. Sound research on 
product and consumer will soon determine the one best 
color scheme that is entirely appropriate to make any 
given package readily visible and attractive to the largest 
possible proportion of its market. While in some cases 
it is a distinct advantage to make the product visible in 
its package, this is by no means universally true. This 
point deserves careful study, to weigh its advantages and 
disadvantages before making a final decision, and accept- 
ing a package. 


3. Accessibility: Since consumers like to see, feel 
and handle the products in which they are interested, be- 
fore purchasing them, the manufacturer will benefit by 
making provision for such examination, without danger 
of marring the good appearance and orderliness of the 
original package. Even after it is purchased, accessi- 
bility of the product in its package is important to the 
consumer, contributing to her enjoyment and use of it 
with a minimum of effort on her part. If the entire con- 
tents of the package are not ordinarily used at one time, 
some simple means of re-closing the package neatly and 
securely is necessary to protect the product, build good- 
will and assure future purchases. 


4. Informativeness: One certain indication of 


women's independence is their insistence on making their 
own buying decisions, unaided by any retail clerk. And 
as time goes on they are showing more and more clearly 
that they wish the products they buy to be in packages 
that carry honest, understandable information. Techni- 
cal terms as well as meaningless generalities prevent con- 
sumers from making intelligent buying decisions and, 
therefore, have no place on successful modern packages. 
True informativeness calls for simple facts about the 
product, what it is made of, what it will do, all the ways 
of using it, and the maker's guarantee—all to help the 
consumer buy knowingly, willingly and intelligently. 


5. Forcefulness: The quality a package possesses 
not alone to make itself seen, but to sell itself on sight. 
In most cases this can be done most effectively by attrac- 
tively portraying in word and picture the benefits the 
consumer will enjoy through possession and use of the 
product, or, conversely, what each day’s delay in buying 
and using the product will cost in loss of ready: satisfac- 
tion. Particularly with products sold in self-service 
stores, the package must do its full share in the job of 
pleasantly inducing the consumer to buy on sight. A 
common mistake is to use loud designs and colors so that 
the package is almost literally shoved into the con- 
sumer’s mind and consciousness. More effective is the 
use of illustrations that readily appeal to the consumer's 
own selfish interests, and disarming understatements 
so easily believed that the consumer cannot resist. 
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6. Practicability: Seasonal or special-occasion mer- 
chandise may be marketed in novelty packages requiring 
manual set-up, great care in handling and shipping and 
special places for display. However, most of the prod- 
ucts, sold every day of the year by practical business men, 
need packages that are practical for setting up, for stor- 
age, for shipping, for display, and for use by the ultimate 
consumer. Spending a little time and effort to make 
sure that a proposed package meets the very practical 
requirements prevailing in the manufacturer's own plant, 
in the jobber’s establishment, the retail store, and the 
home of the consumer, will pay dividends. 


7. Display: The entire strategy of modern mer- 
chandising centers around bringing products to the fav- 
orable attention of prospects who can profitably use 
them and have the money to buy them. No better means 
is available than to present a product through its pack- 
age, and nowhere can the buying impulse be more profit- 
ably aroused ‘than in the retail store where the action of 
buying can immediately follow stimulation of the desire 
to own and use a product. The retailer welcomes good 
display qualities in a package not only because they en- 
hance the appearance of his store, but also produce quick 
and profitable sales with a minimum of effort and ex- 
pense on his part. The consumer welcomes such pack- 
ages because they keep her informed of desirable products 
that contribute to making her life easier, pleasanter, and 
altogether more satisfactory. In striving for display 
value be sure that the package does something more 
positive than simply make itself seen. Study the product 
in terms of the consumer's needs and desires and then de- 
liberately design the package so that by a combination 
of words and pictures it will immediately demonstrate 
to the consumer why she should buy it in terms of the 
real service the product will bring to her. The display 
of the package will then prove profitable, acting as an 
intelligent silent salesman. 


8. Advertising: Many manufacturers are missing 
golden sales opportunities by not taking full advantage 
of the values available in their packages as powerful ad- 
vertising media in their own right. Packages are seen by 
thousands and thousands of consumers every day, who 
are perfectly willing to exchange their dollars for prod- 
ucts which meet their needs and satisfy their desires. It 
is certainly poor judgment to spend little or no effort on 
packages which with due planning can be made to per- 
form profitable advertising jobs. Since making con- 
sumers conscious of his package is an important part of a 
manufacturer's complete selling job, certainly the pack- 
age should be so designed that it can be given prominent 
display in all forms of advertising used, be it in maga- 
zines, newspapers, trade papers or direct mail. 


9. Packing: No package can be considered entirely 
successful unless in designing it due consideration has 
been given to modern factory operations. Even though 
in its introductory stages a package must be assembled 
entirely by hand, provision should be made for the later 
period when volume will require the economies possible 
only with high-speed, fully automatic packaging ma- 
chines. Any experienced supply dealer will gladly fur- 
nish definite help of this kind and, in addition, the engi- 
neering services of the large makers of packaging ma- 
chinery are available to assist manufacturers in designing 
packages that will be altogether practical, and make the 
transition from hand to machine packing with a mini- 
mum of trouble and expense. 


10. Economy: In seeking economy in packaging 
the experienced manufacturer knows that there are 
many factors of greater importance than merely the low 
est possible price at which his package may be purchased. 








True economy in packaging comprises, in addition to a 
wise utilization of available materials, a careful study of 
all the processes and costs involved in putting the prod- 
uct into the package in the manufacturer's own plant, 
safe transportation for it, effective display and all the 
other factors appropriate to the individual product, 
such as its price, its degree of acceptance by its market, 
its competition and the merchandising job required to 
sell it profitably. 

These ten factors are equally vital in the production of 
a satisfactory and profitable modern package. To the 
manufacturer whose package has been in use for a number 
of years they may serve as valuable criteria by which he 
may judge its all-round effectiveness, and possibly find 
ways in which it may be improved. To the manufacturer 


who is redesigning an obsolete package, or bringing out 
an entirely new product in a new package, following 
the ten points as set forth above will insure his avoid- 
ing costly errors and, with reasonably good promo- 
tion, bring him the maximum of returns on his package 
investment. 

Successful and profitable packages don’t “‘just hap- 
pen.’’ They are developed by giving due consideration 
to the individual requirements of the wholesaler, the re- 
tailer and the ultimate consumer who, working together, 
can bring success and profits to any product thar fulfills 
human needs. The manufacturer who plans his merchan- 
dising with these cooperative efforts in mind may reason- 
ably expect satisfactory results. 


Production considerations 


by H. F. Brownell 





T is not possible to stress too strongly the necessity of 
considering production requirements in the preparation 
of any package. Too often the main consideration is 

given to appearance without thinking of such important 
features as how the package is to be handled along the 
production lines. Too often it is discovered that extra 
costs have been incurred which could have been pre- 
vented by making some minor change in the structure or 
design of some detail of the package. 

To be specific, take the case of a circular label. Since 
the type goes across this in a straight line, to make a 
presentable package it must be placed on the bottle in 
the proper position. It can readily be seen that unless 
there is some means of holding this label in its box, a 
machine may put the label on the bottle in any position 
whatever, and that extra inspection and hand work 
would be necessary to assure proper registering of the 
type. Consequently, it is well to consider these matters 
ahead of time so that when the package is put through 
the plant for the first time minimum changes will be re- 
quired. Usually, these changes in structure or design 
can be accomplished without detracting from the ap- 
pearance of the package. 


Type and storageability of raw materials 


In order to obtain a smooth run in production it is neces- 
sary to have adequate supplies to feed the assembly lines. 
These supplies have to be brought in ahead of time and 
they represent storage requirements. All industries wish 
to keep this at a minimum, and it is highly desirable to 
choose that type of supply which occupies the least 
amount of floor space. For example, set-up boxes are 
not so desirable as the collapsible type, telescope con- 
tainers occupy less room than others, etc. All supplies 
should be stored as near as possible to the place of as- 
sembly so as to avoid unnecessary delay and the extra 
work required to move these supplies from place to place. 





In some industries containers must be bought from one 
concern, a special type of packing material from another, 
and corrugated cases from a third, each of which re- 
quires a certain volume of space. It is much better if all 
these items can be obtained from one source of supply, as 
in the bottle industry, for instance, where the bottles are 
shipped with packing, ready for final distribution. 


Objects of production 
1. To assemble in the most efficient manner possible: 


(a) Space is at a premium in most factories and a 
package should be produced in the least possible 
amount of floor space. 

(b) Any good production man wants as many units 
as possible pouring each hour out of a given line. 
(c) All supplies should be immediately available 
when needed. 

(d) Supplies should be on the same floor with the 
assembly or accessible with a minimum amount of 
handling. 

(e) Every production man’s dream is straight-line 
production. This does not necessarily mean start- 
ing at one end of the room and finishing at the other, 
but it does mean the minimum amount of handling 
and breaks in the line. Production can be in “‘L” 
shape or “‘U"’ shape and still be straight-line pro- 
duction as long as breaks or bottlenecks are avoided. 


2. To produce at the lowest possible cost: 


(a) The production man’s basic thought is to be 
able to assemble a particular package with the least 
possible amount of labor. 

(b) Waste should be reduced to the minimum. 

(c) Just as important as an even flow of raw ma- 
terial to the packaging lines, is the smooth disposal! 
of finished goods coming from that line. This can 
be done by chutes or skids on platform trucks, etc. 


3. To anticipate future ways of handling the package: 


(a) One never knows just what the result in sales 
will be when a familiar package is changed or re- 
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placed by a new one. The production man is mind- 
ful of this and in his first planning tries to think of 
what would be necessary to produce his package 
should the sales double or triple over the present 
demand. Such an increase involves extra floor space 
and equipment, and for increased production on a 
certain package the original equipment may not be 
adequate. If and when it is possible to anticipate 
this, both money and equipment may be saved. 


A production man’s bill of specifications 


Whenever a new package is created and production is 
being considered, the production man naturally breaks 
this package down into its component parts and makes a 
study of each to see how it will go through his line and 
whether additional machinery will be required. 


Choice of container: Of all the components of a 
package, the container represents the starting point and 
the one point about which all others revolve, so it is 
extremely important to consider this well and choose 
the proper one. The following factors are of primary 
importance to production: 


(a) No part of the container should be deceptive in 
appearance. 

(b) It should be the proper size and shape from the 
consumer's point of view. 

(c) It should be of the proper size and shape to 
move freely along the conveyor. 

(d) It should not pile up or jam anywhere along 
the production lines. 

(e) It should be able to go around curves or be 
pushed without breaking, chipping or mechanical 
difficulties. 

(f) The opening should be large enough for ease 
of filling. 

(g) The opening should be convenient for removal 
of the contents. 

(h) It should have the proper label space available. 
Gi) It should be constructed sturdily to withstand 
traffic conditions and be free from breakable parts. 
(Gj) Itshould have no feature which would prevent 
its being assembled by a fully automatic machine. 


Choice of label: When a production man sees a 
label he studies it carefully in its relation to the rest of 
the package and with the following thoughts in mind: 


(a) Oddly shaped or freakish labels should be 
avoided. 

(b) The label should fit properly into the label 
space on the container. 

(c) The back of the label should be of such quality 
that it will adhere properly to the container. 

(d) Consideration of a label implies also the ad- 
hesive used with it, because the preparation has to 
be stored in hot places, cold places, : soe places and 
dry places and it is not unusual for certain types of 
adhesive to crystallize or become damp and so allow 
the label to come away from the package. Differ- 
ent types of adhesive are required for different types 
of supplies; the same type cannot be used for a tin 
can as for glass, for a varnished surface or for 
sealing corrugated cases. 

Ce) It must be possible to apply it by machinery. 


Choice of closure: The following requirements come 
into a production man’s mind: 


(a) The closure should fit the container properly. 
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(b) It should make a tight seal, effective over a 
long period of time. 

(c) The re-sealing features should be satisfactory 
from a consumer’s point of view. 

(d) The liner should be of such quality as to with- 
stand deterioration. 

Ce) The liner should not contaminate the product 
in the container. 

(f) There should be no feature of the closure which 
would prevent its being applied and tightened by 
the usual type of closure machine. 


Choice of carton and wrapping material: The 
following details must be carefully worked out: 
(a) The carton itself should not be deceptive in 
size but should fit the container it holds. 
(b) The carton should be sufficiently heavy to 
withstand abuse in traffic. 
Cc) All details of construction of the carton should 
be such that it can be run on the available cartoning 
machines. 
(d) The package should be of proper shape and 
construction to permit wrapping by machinery. 
(e) Wrapping material should be of the correct 
type and weight for the purpose. 
(f) The right type of adhesive or sealing mecha- 
nism should be available for the wrapping material. 


Choice of packing material: (a) Packing mate- 
rials should be selected of the proper quality and type 
to protect the package on its journey to the ultimate 
consumer. 

(b) The finished package should comply with all 
Interstate Commerce Commission regulations. 


Machinery 


When considering a new package, the production man 
must visualize the assembly in the factory, giving close 
attention to the machinery involved. 

If there are any lines of machinery in the factory which 
are not employed to their full capacity, the details of 
construction of this new package should, if possible, be 
adjusted to the use of this line of equipment. If there are 
details of the new package that the old line cannot 
handle, additional equipment must be available for that 
phase of the work. 

Practically all sales start small and then expand— 
sometimes very rapidly—so when the machinery is 
being considered for the production of any package, it is 
important to get some idea from the sales department as 
to future requirements. If there are certain periods of 
the year when the package may have greater sales than 
at other times, this calls for peak production. The 
machinery to be installed, therefore, should be of that 
extra required capacity; otherwise, great inconvenience 
and extra expense will be experienced in the production 
of the additional units. 

The matter is complicated by the fact that so many of 
the machine tool people who formerly furnished their 
machines for general industries are now very busy with 
government work and deliveries are delayed six months 
toayear. Further, the shortage of metals in the industry 
delays manufacture of whole machines and many parts. 

The purchase of additional machinery should be con- 
sidered on the following two points: 
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Good and bad elements in design considered from a production viewpoint. A. Bottles cannot tip. 


B. Single point of contact causes breakage. 


C. High single point af contact causes tipping. 


D. Oval shapes tend to turn and wedge; rectangulars or rounds donot. E-F-G. Good design avoids 
necessity for hand-locating of packages prior to labeling. H. A simple curve presents no label- 
ing trouble; a compound curve offers great difficulties. J-K. Label should be easy to spot and 


slight variations should not be noticeable. 


L. A flat non-rockable side is desirable. M. 


A good radius on the container base helps it to slide easily and smoothly over the carton edge. 


(a) Tools and equipment are absolutely required 
to produce some articles of commerce. The manu- 
facture of tablets or pills, or the moulding of sup- 
positories is no longer done by hand. The greater 
speed of production obtained from machines is re- 
quired to meet the sales demand. The manufacture 
of many other things would progress very slowly if 
the operations were done by hand. 

(b) Considering factory costs—that is, how much 
will be saved—studies should be made to determine 


the output of a machine. Management should 
know the exact cost of making each unit or thousand 
units by hand and then, if the volume is sufficiently 
large, it is in a position to state whether the ex- 
pense of buying the equipment will be offset by 
labor savings. Some businesses feel that if a piece 
of equipment will pay for itself in labor savings in 
two years, its purchase is justified. Others feel that 
the machine should pay for itself through such 
savings in a shorter time than this. 
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Package simplification 





by W. E. Braithwaite 





T HAS been stated that between 75 and go per cent of 
the total cost of moving goods from place of produc- 
tion to the consumer goes into the cost of container, 

packing, storage and handling, and the rest into trans- 
portation. How to improve the packing, handling, 
transport and distribution of commodities is, therefore, 
a matter of primary importance to all manufacturers. 

Since most manufactured products require some form 
of package or container, the best method of packing and 
the best type of package for a particular product consti- 
tute one of the fundamentals of economical and efficient 
distribution and merchandising. 

In the selection of containers for the shipping of al- 
most any commodity, there are two principal factors to 
be considered. First, there is the specific requirement of 
procuring an inexpensive yet adequate container which 
will insure the protection and safe delivery of the prod- 
uct. With this objective attained, some manufacturers 
are content to stop. From the consumer’s point of view, 
however, there is the further problem of the best dimen- 
sions, sizes and capacities, the most easily handled types 
of containers, and satisfactory units to be considered. 

Many nationally known companies have gone into 
packaging problems very thoroughly and employ com- 
petent men to study this important phase of their pro- 
duction cycle. They realize that if the packing room is 
the bottleneck of their plant it may affect their entire 
business. Those that are fully aware of the true situa- 
tion now make specifications for container and packing 
an integral part of their production orders, to assure 
themselves that their product will arrive safely, and 
thereby prevent costly delay and possible loss. 


Government cooperation 


For a number of years the Department of Commerce, 
through the Transportation Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, has continually 
stressed the importance of adequate packing of merchan- 
dise for export and has endeavored to acquaint shippers 
with the best accepted practices. Our improvements in 
packing for export and the consequent reduction in the 
enormous losses formerly incurred led to similar measures 
for needed improvements in domestic shipments. 
Coincident with the movement for reduced distribu- 
tion costs through simplified packing, there developed a 
wide-spread and systematic effort to simplify sizes and 
types of containers and packages. A Division of Simpli- 
fied Practice was set up in the Bureau of Standards to 
serve as a clearing house or central agency. Through it 
manufacturers, distributors and consumer groups co- 
operate in a nation-wide program for avoiding the waste 
formerly caused by a needless variety in sizes, types, di- 
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mensions, models, patterns, or ‘‘line numbers’’ of com- 
modities. The immediate objective has been to abandon 
all odd and unnecessary items and concentrate upon units 
of measure that will meet all demands without clogging 
the machinery of distribution, and slowing down the 
rate of turnover. A number of industries have sought 
the cooperation of the Division in working out their in- 
dividual problems. 

More than 170 Simplified Practice Recommendations 
(which have been developed through this cooperative 
effort to date) are records of retained items or varieties 
considered adequate for normal demands. 

In the interest of coordination and consequent econ- 
omy, each step in the packaging of a product should be 
considered both independently and in terms of the next 
closely related steps, from the unit package, or primary 
container, in which the product is packed by the manu- 
facturer, through the shipping container, the method of 
handling, and finally the best means of transportation to 
reach the ultimate consumer. 

Excessive variety in the sizes and shapes of the primary 
(consumer) unit makes it necessary to manufacture the 
secondary and the shipping containers in an enormous 
variety of sizes and shapes. The shipping container 1s 
usually handled by more people than the unit package 
and, for this reason, should be given just as much con- 
sideration. The size of the shipping container is de- 
pendent not only upon the size of the unit package which 
it holds, but also upon the method of transportation and 
the amount of handling to which it is subjected. 


Food containers and packages 


One of the first general conferences held under the aus- 
pices of the Division. of Simplified Practice (1923) dis- 
cussed containers for food. This meeting was attended 
by representatives of the various container associations, 
grocers’ organizations, container manufacturers, packers 
of food products, shippers and carriers and others inter- 
ested, and committees were appointed to conduct sur- 
veys looking to the limiting of varieties and sizes of con- 
tainers and packages. The following Simplified Practice 
Recommendations for food containers and packages have 
been developed by the industries concerned, and pro- 
mulgated under the procedure of the Division on a volun- 
tary cooperative basis: 

R10 Milk and Cream Bottles and Bottle Caps (March 1, 
1927): Recommends outside dimensions, weight of glass for the 
quart, pint and half-pint bottles, and a standard diameter and thick- 
ness for the paper disc closure. 

Many changes have been made in the shapes or dimensions of milk 
bottles since 1927 and research in the glass container ficld has made it 
possible to retain the same strength with a lighter weight of glass in 
the bottle. Developments in the closure industries have made it nec- 


essary for the bottle manufacturers to change the standards for neck 
finishes. These changes have been made gradually from time to time. 








R42 Paper Bags for Groceries (Oct. 15, 1925): A simplified 
list of sizes (pounds ) and capacities (cubic inches), for self-opening, 
square and flat bags. 1,580 items, amounting to 25.16 per cent of 
the sizes formerly listed, were dropped. 


R64-30 Folding Boxes for One Pound of Coffee (July 1, 
1930): After a survey by representatives of the Paperboard Indus- 
tries Association and the National Coffee Roasters’ Association, 
two sizes were recommended as standards. 100 different shapes and 
sizes had been used for the one-pound coffee carton alone. 

R70 Salt Packages (May 1, 1927) (In process of revision). 

R91-32 Glass Containers for Preserves, Jellies and Apple 
Butter (December 15, 1932): Nine standard sizes for preserves 
(formerly 40); seven standard sizes for jellies (formerly 25); and 
four standard sizes for apple butter were adopted. 

R107-31 Glassine Bags (Oct. 14, 1932): List of sizes for flat 
and square glassine paper bags, reduced from 124 to 26. 

R120-40 Ice Cream Brick Molds and Cartons (January 1, 
1931); revised July 1, 1936 and June 30, 1940): One standard mold 
for 2 gallons of ice cream (formerly 30); two each for the lined and 
for the unlined machine-filled carton, in both quart and pint sizes. 
Latest second revision recommends additional pint carton to fit the 
ice-tray in household refrigerators. 

R123-30 Carbonated Beverage Bottles (September 1, 1930): 
(In revision to include a simplified list of sizes for bottles of certain 
capacities, and standard weight of glass for each size of bottle). 

R131-35 Glass Containers for Mayonnaise and Kindred 
Products (1931; January 1, 1935): Five sizes adopted. A sur- 
vey (1939) revealed that 98 per cent of production was packed in 
these five standard sizes. 

R132-36 Ice Cream Cups and Cup Caps (1932; July 1, 1936): 
The intermediate and tub shapes in '/, pint, pint and quart sizes are 
recognized standard packages under this recommendation; includes 
standard diameters for cup caps. 


R148-33 Glass Containers for Cottage Cheesie and Sour 
Cream (January 1, 1933): Standard dimensions for bottles hold- 
ing 8, 12 and 16 fluid ounces; (to be revised). 

R155-40 Cans for Fruits and Vegetables (1931; 1937; re- 
vision current): Lists 39 cylindrical and 2 square shapes of speci- 
fied dimensions; 19 of these designated for use exclusively with a 
single commodity, others used with 2 to 57 different designated 
commodities. 

R170-38 Spice Containers (June 15, 1938; revision current): 
Listed 1, 11/4, 1'/2, 2, 3, 4, 8 and 16-ounce packages for ground 
spices with maximum and minimum capacities of containers. It has 
been agreed that the — volume of spices should show an 
average of 85 per cent of the initial flow-in filling. 

R175-40 Heavy-Duty Round, Nesting Paper, Food and 
Beverage Containers and Lids (September 15, 1940): Based 
on a proposed list of recommended standards covering type, size, 
shape, weights, etc., developed by the Standards Committee of the 
Cup and Container Institute, Inc., in cooperative procedure with 
Division of Simplified Practice. 


Shipping containers 


R20-28 Steel Barrels and Drums (January 1, 1928): Lists 
stock types and capacities of steel barrels and drums. 


R146-38 Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes for Canned 
Fruits and Vegetables (Jan. 1, 1933; March 1, 1938; revision 
current): Lists inside dimensions of shipping boxes based on the 
number and arrangement of 41 accepted standard cans. 

R164-36 Tinned-Steel Ice-Cream Cans (July 1, 1936): 
Lists sizes and capacities of stock types (high and low). 

R171-38 Wooden Boxes for Canned Fruits and Vege- 
tables (July 1, 1938): Same status as R146-38; to be revised for 
inside dimensions of shipping boxes. 


R135-32 Wooden Butter Tubs (January 1, 1932): Lists stand- 
ard inside dimensions and overall length of staves for tubs holding 
63 to 64, 33 and 10 pounds. 


Paper or fibre containers 


The recommendations for set-up boxes, folding cartons, corrugated 
containers and paper bags for notions and millinery were devised by a 
standing committee of the National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
and interested persons in the supplying industries, in cooperation 
with the Division of Simplified Practice. 


R126-31 Set-up Boxes: Lists 75 sizes of container for all uses in 
department store (formerly 2,849). Definitions given for kind of, 








board, finish, caliper, packaging, nesting and construction, paper, 
stay and glue. 


R127-31 Folding Boxes: Lists 23 sizes (formerly 683). 


R128-31 Corrugated Boxes: Lists 61 sizes (formerly 889). 
Selection of sizes in revised schedule based partly on observation of 
quantities actually used, and partly from estimate of range sufficient 
for all uses. Store practice indicated that 7 to 20 sizes would be 
adequate for normal requirements. 

R129-31 Notion and Millinery Paper Bags: Lists 22 stand- 
ard sizes of paper bags (formerly 343). 

R172-38 Stock Folding Boxes for Garmants and Dry 
Cleaning (September 1, 1938): Lists sizes of boxes and thick- 
ness of boxboard. . 


R173-38 Stock Folding Boxes for Millinery (November 1, 
1938): Lists dimensions, thickness of boxboard, depth of covers. 


Packages and packaging 


R41-40 Package Sizes for Agricultural Insecticides and 
Fungicides (1926; 1938; 1940): Specifies type and sizes of re- 
tail package, number of packages in shipping box and territory for 
which each package is adapted. 

R60-30 Packaging of Carriage Machine and Lag Bolts 
(March 15, 1939): Lists standard packings, based on the quantity 
and gross weight, for each standard size and type of bolt. 

R65-31 Packaging of Overhead Electric Railway Mate- 
rial (October 1, 1931); 


R145-33 Packaging of Electric Railway Motor and Con- 
troller Parts (March 15, 1933); 


R161-35 Packaging of Automotive (bus) Engine Parts 
(September 1, 1935); 


R162-35 Packaging of Air Brake (Electric Railway) Parts 
(September 1, 1935): 


These four recommendations for standard packaging were developed 
by Purchases and Stores Committee on Standard Packages of the 
American Transit Engineering Association. Adoption of them has 
resulted in great savings and convenience in storing, unit piling, in- 
ventory, and distribution of parts. 


69 Packaging of Razor Blades (July 1, 1928): Lists the num- 
ber of blades per package, the number of packages per carton for 
each make or brand of blade; revision needed to cover new brands. 


104-30 Packaging of Flash-Light Batteries (Effective July 
1, 1930): Gives nominal dimensions of single standard zinc con- 
tainer, and unit of count or pack for small and large batteries. 


R117-30 Packaging of Dental Plaster, Investment and 
Artificial Stone (October 1, 1930): Gives simplified schedule 
for packaging based on net weights for different classifications. 


Miscellaneous 


In addition to the specific recommendations for containers and pack- 
ages there are other recommendations that are of direct or indirect in- 
terest to the manufacturers and users of containers. 

R44-36 Box Board Thicknesses (1925; December 31, 1936): 


Lists standard thicknesses for different types of fibre box board. Also 
standard weights for 500 sheets and for 1,000 sq. ft. of different types. 


R59 Rotary-Cut Lumber Stock for Wire-Bound Boxes 
(November 1, 1926): Gives standard dimensions for air- and kiln- 
dried stock produced from gum and from pine or other soft woods. 


R68-33 Metal and Fibre Flashlight Cases (July 15, 1933): 
Lists standard types, sizes and finishes of flashlight cases in both 
metal and fibre. 


R47-28 Cut Tacks and Small Cut Nails (July 1, 1928) 
R144-37 Paints, Varnishes, and Related Products (July 
15, 1937): Comprises both shades and containers. 
92-38 Hard Fibre Twine and Lath Yarn 
93-39 Paper Shipping Tags 
110-29 Soft Fibre (jute) Twine 
114-30 No. 1 Kraft Paper Sealing Tape 
124-31 Polished Cotton Twine 
136-32 Flax and Hemp Twine 
177-41 Single-faced Corrugated Board Rolls 
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Color systems and reproduction methods 


by Herbert J. Kaufman 





\CIENTIFICALLY organized color systems have a 

definite place in package design. With them orderly 

| and properly balanced combinations may be visual- 

ized and worked out. Such sets of standard colors enable 

the designer to study results conveniently, without hav- 

ing to go to the time and trouble of mixing a wide variety 
of colors with pigments. 

In America the most widely accepted system is that of 
Albert H. Munsell. Developed in 1900, it has since been 
improved by several authorities. The Munsell system 
comprises some 400 tones. Samples of these colors, exe- 
cuted in printing inks, are commercially available and 
are extremely practical to use. With them the designer 
may paste up actual models of his packages, knowing 
that his sketch will resemble the finished product. 

The second most popular system in America is that of 
Wilhelm Ostwald, which comprises some 600 tones. 
While the Ostwald theory differs in principle from the 
Munsell, it also shows a scientifically ordered set of 
colors which may be arranged in numerous sequences for 
beautiful and appealing results. The most extensive set 
of color samples is that issued by Baumann of Germany, 
with over 1,300 colors on 3 X 5-in. cards. It is widely 
used to locate and arrange color concords which may 
then later be matched with inks. 

Finally there is ‘‘The Color Kit’’ of Faber Birren—a 
mechanical spinning device supplemented by 15 colored 
disks and a scale of mathematical formulas. With this 
color-wheel the designer may mix innumerable tones by 
spinning various combinations of discs in any propor- 
Unusual 
colors may thus easily be developed and formulas writ- 


tion desired and then matching the result. 


ten for future reference. 


Color notation 


No matter which system is used to describe a color, we 
must acknowledge the fact that all color possesses three 
characteristics. Just as in measuring a box, we give its 
length, width and depth, so, too, in measuring color, 
we use the three dimensions of hue, value and chroma. 

Hue is the quality by which we distinguish one color 
from another, as red from yellow or yellow from blue. 
Value is the lightness or darkness of a color as compared 
with a scale of grays from white to black. Chroma is the 
strength of a color or the quality by which we distin- 
guish a pure color from one that is grayed. 

To apply these three dimensions, we first describe the 
hue of a color, as green, then designate value or the light- 
ness or darkness; and to complete the description, give 
its chroma, whether it is a rich or a grayed green. 

Primary considerations in the selection of package 
colors are visibility and legibility. The principle to be 
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observed here is that of sufhcient contrast in value. 
Differences in value, without regard to hue or chroma, 
may make or mar the result. Contrast in value will make 
lettering or type, legible or illegible. A color of middle 
value will be least distinguishable on a color of equal 
value and the greater the contrast in value, the greater 
the legibility. In this connection, bear in mind that 
simultaneous contrast affects value contrast. A neutral 
gray of middle value appears lighter against black and 
darker when contrasted with white. The same thing 
holds true with any given hue. 


Reproduction methods 

The materials which enter into packaging are so varied 
and in some cases so uniquely different that although 
they may require the same machinery to produce, i.e., 
plates and press, ofttimes they require special handling 
and treatment. Then again, in deciding which process 
to use for reproduction, several factors must be consid- 
ered and it is practically impossible to say that “‘A”’ 
process should be used over *’B’’ process. In some cases, 
it makes no difference; in others, considerable. 

The processes available for reproduction fall into three 
major classifications, according to whether the surface 
is raised, level or lowered. 

Letterpress: Printing which comprises reproduction 
where the image to be printed is raised. Type, line cuts, 
halftones, bendays, stereotypes, electrotypes, tint blocks, 
rubber plates, wood cuts, linoleum blocks, etc., fit into 
this category and are the means of reproducing copy. 
The raised surface permits the inking roller to leave a 
deposit of ink which is then deposited directly on paper. 
Obviously, the plate or cut must be in reverse so that the 
image is positive on the paper. Sheet- and web-fed 
presses are utilized in this process. For halftone and four- 
color process work, it is necessary to use smooth surface 
or coated papers. 

Planographic: In this process, image is on the same 
plane as the non-image area, but the image is ink- 
receptive while the non-image section is ink-repellent. 
The principle of oil and water never mixing applies in 
this process. In the early days of lithography, blocks of 
stone (limestone) were used, but today thin metal plates 
(aluminum or zinc) are the rule. The image is positive, 
since a transfer of the inked impression is made first on a 
rubber blanket, and then on the paper. Hence the com- 
monly used term, “‘offset lithography.’’ Some direct 
lithography, using the reverse image, is still being done. 
Photo-Lithography is the photo-mechanical method for 
making press plates. Two types of plates are used: 
albumin and deep-etch. The latter has an infinitesimally 
lowered image section. Most presses are sheet-fed (some 








web-fed), and almost every type of paper from rough 
surfaced to fine coated can be utilized. 

Collotype or photo-gelatin: This process is based 
on the oil-and-water never mixing principle. The non- 
image areas are made ink-repellent by allowing the ex- 
posed gelatin-coated plate to absorb varying amounts of 
a glycerin solution. Unlike the lithographic process, 
no water is used; the required moisture is drawn from 
the air. Another dissimilarity is that no screen is used, 
since the finely reticulated surfaces of gelatin produce 
a print closely resembling a photograph. 

Intaglio or gravure: This process is just the reverse 
of the letterpress method. The image is below the 
surface and can be likened to ink wells. The repro- 
ducing plate or roller consists of regular (screen) or 
irregular (grain) etched impressions, or lines and dots 
engraved by hand. These are filled with ink and the 
surface is then wiped with a “‘doctor’’ blade, thereby 
removing excess ink. The inkwells or cells, which are 
of varying depth, then transfer their different quantities 
of ink to the surface of the paper (sheet- or web-fed). 

Gravure differs from letterpress and lithography in that 
the gradation of tones is effected by varying the thick- 
ness of the film of ink transferred to the paper, rather 
than the size of the dots. However, in the new (Dultgen) 
halftone method of reproduction used in color gravure, 
the dots are larger for solids and the film of ink thicker 
than in the light tones. 

In addition to these three major reproductive methods 
there are others such as silkscreen, novaprint, thermo- 
graphic, etc. It is best to consult an expert in the re- 
spective fields for advice on how to print. All processes 
have their advantages and disadvantages, depending on 
what you plan to achieve, and all produce different re- 
sults. For further details of any particular process, a 
reference list is appended. 


Copy selection factors 


Another thing to consider is that copy must be prepared 
differently for various reproductive processes. In general, 
copy that is good for one process is good for any of them. 
It should be half again as large as desired in the finished 
print so that it can be reduced a third in the camera. 
Contrasting photographic copy reproduces better than 
soft photographs do. Type proofs should be clean and 
sharp and pulled from new type if possible. 

For letterpress, photographic copy should be carefully 
selected for clarity and sharpness. The photo-engraver 
is practically helpless in trying to reproduce from poor 
copy. The camera eye is relentless in picking up defects, 
and a few dollars spent in retouching by an artist will 
often more than compensate the package for the expense 
involved. Avoid gray, non-contrasting shots because 
the screen of a halftone tends to gray a subject. 

Art work and lettering should be firm, sharp and clean. 
Fuzzy lines should be eliminated by the artist because 
while the engraver can do it, the process is usually more 
costly. If possible, try to include the type in the plate; 
if not, the electro should include type. To be on the safe 
side, always send the working dummy to the engraver 








so that he will know what it is all about. Avoid fine 
delicate type, especially serif types, for reverse plates 
(in which copy appears white on black background). 

The most desirable copy is furnished all in one piece 
and is done in the same medium throughout. In other 
words, do not supply one piece of copy in water color 
and another in oil or Kodachrome and expect to get a 
perfect reproduction of each. Most houses rate media 
as follows: transparent water color, opaque water color, 
oils, pastels. Carbros are satisfactory if they are in 
register. Kodachromes are excellent if the shop has had 
experience with them. Colored photographs are usually 
the least desirable. 

Background tints or solids in gravure should be made 
with colored papers. Variations in air-brush or other 
means of laying in color, while not apparent, to the eye 
come up with discouraging results in the final print. 
The best method is to have the tint ‘flushed in’’ by the 
gravure printer. 

Once you have made your decision on the process to 
be used, it is well to check with the reproduction house 
on how they would like their copy prepared. 


Legibility of color 


Because legibility is an important factor in the success of 
a package, the following notes based on practical, scien- 
tific research are of value. 

The most legible of all color combinations is black on 
yellow. White tends to blur, particularly in strong 
light, because of aberration in vision which scatters the 
bluish rays of light. In addition it lacks the attention 
value of pure spectral hues. Next to black on yellow 
comes green on white, then red on white, blue on white, 
white on blue, black on white, red on yellow. For fairly 
dim illuminations, typical of those found in retail stores, 
generally light packages are superior to dark ones for 
high visibilty. This is because the deeper colors tend 
to recede into their environment and be inconspicuous. 


Protective colors 


Certain products are subject to deterioration and ran- 
cidity when exposed to light. This unfortunate result is 
due mainly to radiation at the extreme ends of the spec- 
trum. Brown bottles and yellow and amber cellulose are 
efficient in screening out ultra-violet rays. 

According to special research conducted by the U. S. 
Bureau of Chemistry, the best color for transparent con- 
tainers is a yellowish green. This hue transmits light 
predominantly in the central region of the spectrum and 
therefore screens out the ultra-violet and infra-red rays. 

It should also be remembered that light colors reflect 
heat rays, while deep colors absorb them. In opaque 
packages an excellent container for fatty substances is 
metal foil, an efficient insulator. However, if metals 
are not used, white boards and papers, printed in white 
or light colors, will be found to afford far more protec- 
tion than dark colors. 


Illusions 


Bearing on the package are several illusions. Light 
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areas will appear considerably larger in size than dark 
areas. This is because the light area, focused on the 
retina of the eve, tends to create an active rather than a 
passive image. Its edge tends to spread out like water 
on a blotter, thereby giving the light color increased 
dimensions. According to research the largest appearing 
color is yellow, then white, red, green, and blue, with 
black the smallest of all. 

In a similar way, bright and pale colors will seem light 
in weight, while deep colors will seem heavy. Gener- 
ally, the light and warm hues will tend to advance and 
appear nearer, while the cool and deep colors will tend 
to retire. The reason for this is that the lens of the eye 
grows farsighted when focused on rays at the red end of 
the spectrum and nearsighted when focused on rays at 
the violetend. The neutral point is in the yellow region. 


Color clarity 
Printing inks as well as paper stocks are of two main 
textures: (1) opaque and matt; (2) transparent and 


smooth. Brilliance of color generally is assured if the 


TABLE I. EFFECT OF INKS ON COLORED STOCKS 


Stock Good Colored Inks Poor Colored Inks 

Yellow Red, warm green, orange, Blue will turn olive. Pur- 
brown. Deep blue or ple will turn brownish. 
violet may neutralize fa- Cool greens turn grayish 
vorably to a deep black 

Red Red, opaque yellow, opaque Green will turn brownish. 
orange, maroon, warm Blue will turn muddy. 
purple. Deep biue and Yellow, if not opaque, 
purple may form black will wash out 

Orange Red, rich orange, brown. Yellow will wash out. 
Deep intense blue or pur- Blue will turn brownish. 
ple may form black Green will turn olive 

Green Deep green, blue, violet, Red will turn muddy. 
opaque yellow Orange will turn olive. 

Purple will turn dull 
Blue Deep blue, green, purple Red will turn dull. Orange 


will turn muddy. Yel- 
low will turn olive 


TABLE 2. EFFECTS OF SPECIAL INKS 





Inks Suitable Stocks PoorStocks If Varnished 
Ordinary Enamel; Offset Slight discolora- Colors generally 
transparent Clay coated tion On patent enhanced 
Brush finish coated stocks 
enamel Kraft 
Machine finish Jute 
Ordinary Machine finish 
Opaque Offset 
Clay coated; Kraft 
Patent-coated ; Jute 


Slight mottle on Colors generally 
enamel stocks — enhanced 


Dull-set All;canbeformu- Too soft for Matt finish de- 
‘lated accordingly heavy - duty stroyed 
containers 
Gloss Enamel Offset Not necessary 
Clay coated Machine finish 
Brush finish 
enamel 
Patent coated 
Kraft and Jute 
(Special formulas) 
Silversheen Enamel Offset Metallic quality 
Brush finish en- Machine finish is somewhat 
amel Kraft diminished; 
Clay coated Jute beauty not af- 
Patent coated fected 





_ Note: The above table refers mainly to inks for letterpress. Special 
inks for offset process on offset stocks are available in both gloss and 
silversheen. 
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texture of the ink is like the texture of the stock. With 


dull-finish boards and papers, a dull-finish ink will ap- 
pear richest. Where for purposes of protection a varnish 
is applied, the matt appearance will largely disappear 
and the colors will grow deeper and shinier. With fin- 
ished papers and more shiny inks, there will be good 
clarity. All colors will deepen if coated with varnish. 

With some respect paid to the above facts, the un- 
kempt appearance of many containers may be overcome. 
Mottled, splotchy surfaces often result from the inks 
being only partially absorbed by a paper stock. If the 
inks are shiny and the stock dull, the result will natu- 
rally be poor. To assure a good, clean finish one of two 
things may be done: (1) On a dull, absorbent stock, 
specify inks that are also dull. The all-over effect will 
be consistent. (2) If basic inks and stock match in tex- 
ture, an all-over application of varnish will affect them 
uniformly. Again the effect will be consistent. How- 
ever, if shiny inks are used on dull stocks, a varnish coat- 
ing will emphasize the gloss of the ink, but do little to 
improve the stock, and the container may thus tend to 
appear shoddy. Shiny inks on finished and enameled 
stocks rarely cause trouble, with or without varnish. 

Good clarity of color is in constant demand, for such 
effects have the greatest human appeal. Ordinarily, 
clean, white stocks print best with transparent inks. 
Such inks reflect light from the surface of the stock 
through the ink film and, therefore, have a luminous 
beauty. On stocks that are grayer or yellower in tone, 
or thick in texture, the transparent ink will not be at its 
best. Here an opaque ink is desired—one that will hide 
the stock and reflect light from its surface rather than 
penetrate into it. Thus a transparent ink may be quite 
beautiful on coated stock, but grayish and dull on un- 
coated. Conversely, an opaque ink may glisten brightly 
on dull stock, but appear thick and dim on shiny stock 
unless it is formulated to dry with a high gloss similar 
to that of the board or paper. 


Color mixture 


There are three primary colors in printing ink: red, 
yellow, blue. Toners of these three hues, in various 
shades, will form most other colors either in actual mix- 
ture or in screen combinations. 

Where one ink is printed over another or on a colored 
stock, the result will be good or bad depending on 
whether the colors are closely related or complementary. 
No printing ink is absolutely opaque. Therefore, com- 
plete coverage cannot be expected. The package de- 
signer should study Table 1 as a practical guide 
to color effects obtained, both on colored stocks and 
from overlapping inks. 


Ink textures 


Beauty of color in an ink implies not only the choice out 
of the spectrum, but also consideration of its texture. A 
red ink, for example, may be specified as (1) ordinary 
transparent, (2) ordinary opaque, (3) bronze red (with 
metallic top tone), (4) dull-set (to have the appearance 
of a matt surface), (5) high gloss, (6) silversheen. In 
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Color Appeal Color Appearance 


LOOK 


Black on yellow is the most legible of all 
the possible color combinations 


| LOOK 


Red on white ranks third in color attention 
value, and blue on white, fourth 








One of these orange toners was 
printed with proper makeready on a 
clean press. The other was printed 
under smudgy conditions. Prac- 
tically every human eye will have 
the same reaction to the two results— 


the one cheerful and one repellent. 











Yellow is large 
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White on blue ranks fifth, and black on 
white, sixth in color legibility. 





Legibility is an important factor 
in many types of printing. To 
solve the problem effectively 
scientific facts must be carefully 
weighed against human vision. 











Where prolonged attention is given to the Red is near 


printed word, black on white is the best of 
all the color combinations. 


Legibility is an important factor 
in many types of printing. To 
solve the problem effectively 
scientific facts must be carefully 
weighed against human vision. 





Where reading conditions involve brilliant 
light, black on ivory or cream is desirable. 


Both of these blues came out of the 


same can. One was printed with 
correct makeready and a right im- 


' Toll LA EM laMluil ololarelalmiclarele pression of ink. The other was 





in many types of printing. To- 


solve the problem effectively 
scientific facts must be carefully 
weighed against human vision. 





White on black also offers good contrast. 





weakly printed. Under competition, 

these two colors would rank one 

hundred per cent and zero per cent, 
respectively, judged side by side. 


Data and color plates courtesy Eagle Printing Ink Co., 


ivision General Printing Ink Corp. 



















Blue is heavy 





Color Legibility 


There are several factors entering into the legibility of colors. Of first importance is contrast, 
the clear definition of characters and figures on a background. 


While white and black represent ideal extremes, the combination is generally not superior 
to others, particularly in strong light. Thereis goodreason for this. Because white reflects all 
qualities of light, it tends to create a certain blur in vision, this being due mainly to the shorter 
wave lengths of blue and violet which are the colors most quickly scattered by the atmosphere. 


The most perfect color is yellow. Yellow is the hue of highest visibility in the spectrum. 
It also quenches the shorter blue waves and thus creates a clearer image in the eye. Combined 
with black it provides the most legible of all color combinations and will be found in highway 
signs throughout the country. Yet because yellow—or any other pure color—produces a 
hued after-image when visualized for any length of time, it is seldom appropriate for books 
or for any type matter requiring prolonged attention. 


Color Appeal 


Good printing inks require good craftsmanship to assure compelling results. Press equipment 
must be clean. Rollers and makeready must be excellent. Otherwise even the most con- 
centrated ink tones may fail in their job. 


The two demonstrations on page 25 are good examples in point. The bright, crisp 
beauty of orange may be relegated to oblivion if it appears dirty. An intense blue may grow 
wishy-washy if the press impression is anaemic. 


The human eye is mighty quick to catch these variations. Although differences may be 
slight indeed, the appeal of the color either holds up or collapses utterly. This applies not 
only to pure hues but to tints and shades as well. Pure red is a beautiful color. So, too, is 
pink. Yet color tones between red and pink may tend to lack attraction. 


Likewise pure orange and a rich shade of brown will both delight the eye. But tones 
between pure orange and brown may not. 


Make your color expression direct and your printed results will have maximum effectiveness. 


Color Appearance 
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The eye does not see all colors as of the same size. The brighter the area, the larger it will 
appear. The reason for this is that brightness is more stimulating to the nerves of the retina, 
producing an image that tends to ‘‘swell’’ in dimensions. The largest color is therefore 
yellow, followed by red, green, blue and black. 


Similarly the lens of the eye does not focus the same to all hues. Red, in fact, makes the 
eye far-sighted, causing the lens to grow thicker. This action will give red a nearer position 
than cooler hues. Blue, on the other hand, causes the eye to grow near-sighted and the lens 
to flatten out. Red, orange and yellow, therefore, will rank 1, 2 and 3 in size, followed by 
green, blue and deep violet. 


Deep colors also tend to appear heavier than pale colors. In this regard blue will seem 
to have far more density to it than white. The lightest of all colors will, therefore, be white, 
and the heaviest will be black. 


All these points have important bearing on good printing, advertising and package schemes. 
Design elements should be arranged accordingly. Areas may be presumably increased in size, 
panels featured, packages given substantial qualities—all through hues that do each job 
most effectively. 
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each case red will be seen, but its finish will differ. 
Each particular texture has its appropriate beauty. The 
dull-set ink, for example, lets the vehicle anchor into 
the stock, thus holding the pigment on the surface and 
reflecting light almost equally from all angles, without 
shine. The glossy ink, vehicle and all, dries on the 
surface into a hard, lustrous film which reflects light 
more like glass or a highly polished surface. The silver- 
sheen ink combines a colored toner with an aluminum 
powder and has a beautiful finish which changes in 
appearance when viewed from different angles. 

Color effects on metals, plastics, glassine, flint and 
pyroxylin coated papers, foils, waxed papers, cotton 
bags, glass, cellophane, etc., generally require specially 
formulated inks. Since such colors are ordinarily 
designed to dry on the surface of the material a wide 
choice of textures is not possible. 

Samples of all these inks may be had from most print- 
ing ink manufacturers. Their working qualities are in- 
dicated in Table 2. 


Technical aspects 


One of the important problems in the printing of pack- 
ages for foodstuffs, or other commodities with delicate 
odor or flavor, is that of off-odors caused by the printing 
ink. These odors or flavors are usually in the vehicles 
for the printing ink as a result of chemical reaction during 
drying. In printing packages of this sort, extreme care 
should be taken, because it is quite possible to compound 
inks so free from objectionable odor that they will not 
affect the product deleteriously. Recently, by use of 
some of the newer synthetic materials, it has been pos- 
sible to formulate inks that are entirely free from ob- 
jectionable odor. For various reasons these inks are not 
adaptable to all cases, but they should certainly be con- 
sidered where odor or flavor is so important that one can 
afford to go to any lengths to preserve its quality. 

Incidentally, it should be noted that ink is not the 
only offender in respect to odor and flavor. Other com- 
ponents of the package, such as paper, adhesives, clos- 
ures—anything that in any way can come in contact 
with a perishable article—should be carefully checked. 

In a few cases it may be desirable to add an odor to 
the ink, not to cover objectionable odors, but for some 
specific purpose. In general, this idea has not been par- 
ticularly successful because of loss of the odoriferous 
principles by evaporation. 

In the case of package inserts, the selection of printing 
ink is of the utmost importance. Here the inks must be 
not only free from any deleterious odor or flavor, but also 
not affected in any way by the contents of the package. 
Neither are they permitted to contain any poisonous in- 
gredients, if the contents of the package are to be used 
for food or in any way in contact with the body. Each 
particular package must be carefully studied. In general, 
inks must resist oil and moisture, and, occasionally, 
abrasive action. The essential oils used as perfumes and 
food flavors are particularly active solvents for ink ve- 
hicles. In some cases, such as dried cereals, there is a 


surprising amount of abrasive effect during shipping. 








When cotton bags are used as containers it is a great 
advantage if the printing inks can be readily removed 
by washing. It is common practice, especially in the 
rural communities, to realize the heavy bags which come 
in as containers for flour, animal feeds and other farm 
products, as a source of strong cotton cloth, particularly 


for dish towels, even as garments. 


Here it is essential 


that the printing ink be completely removed by ordinary 
washing. Such inks are readily available if specified. 
Because many packages are designed specifically for 
their attractiveness in displays, and hence will be freely 
exposed to light in windows, on counters, presentations, 
and on store shelves, the printing inks used on packages 








TABLE 3. SUMMARY 
Container Process Comments 
Labels All Fancy papers with all-over designs 
dictate lithography 
Wrappers All Long-run simple designs with re- 
peat runs require letterpress 
Pictorial designs on uncoated pa- 
pers: lithography cheapest 
Folding Cartons Letterpress Lithography taking on some of 
more elaborate designs. Web- 
gravure breaking into field 
Corrugated—Fi- Letterpress Aniline making inroads 
bre Containers 
Transparent Letterpress; Best handled on web equipment. 
Materials gravure; Isolated cases with special re- 
(1) Cellophane aniline quirements done by letterpress. 
(2) Acetate 
(3) Pliofilm 
(4) Vinyls 
(5) Ethylcellu- 
lose 
Package Inserts Lithography; Both processes satisfactory. Length 
and Outserts letterpress of average run of inserts gives 


Cans (metal and 


Offset lithog- 
fibre) 


raphy 
Letterpress 


Tubes — — 
sible, metal, 
synthetic, etc. 

Non-Transparent 
and Translucent 
Materials 
(1) Glassine Letterpress or 
gravure 

(2) Protective All methods 

Papers 

(3) Foil Papers 

(4)Waxed 

Papers 


Gummed Tapes 


Letterpress; 

Letterpress; 
aniline 

Letterpress; 
gravure; 


aniline 
Bags Letterpress; 

aniline on 

web presses 
Tags and Tickets Letterpress; 


aniline on 
web presses 


Store Display Lithography; 
Material letterpress 
Window Hang- Lithography; 
ersandStream- _letterpress 

ers 

Decalcomanias, Lithography 
Transfers and 
Transparencies 
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lithography a price advantage. 
Generally printed on uncoated 
stock which allows lithography 
to give better reproductions. 


Metal decorating by offset lithog- 


raphy; fibre containers by 
letterpress; gravure and aniline 
coming in 


Special equipment such as tube 
decorating machines 


Gravure coming in 


Probably because of rewind re- 
quirements 


Lithography better for large units 
because of lower engraving costs 


Choice depends on size 


Some tax stamps done by steel 
engravings 





must be sunfast. The package producer, therefore, must 
be sure that the printing inks which he has purchased are 
well chosen, so that his package will not look dull and 
dingy after exposure in the retail store window. 

As it begins to play an increasingly important function 
in preserving its contents against gain or loss of moisture 
or flavoring and other unwelcome changes, the package 
becomes increasingly complex in production. It is essen- 
tial, therefore, that printing inks be considered in terms 
of plant procedure. For instance, if the package is to be 
coated with a moisture-proof lacquer, special care must 
be taken both with the inks and in the scheduling of 
work from printing press to lacquer machine, or the 
lacquers will not adhere properly to the printed areas. 
Likewise when ordinary coated or uncoated paper is 
replaced by plastic sheet materials, metallic foil, coated 
paper of unusual properties or lacquered paper, it will 
inevitably mean that the ink, too, must be changed to 
suit these new materials. Further, one frequently finds 
that it is impossible to use the same printing machinery, 
and hence the whole process of package fabrication is 
seriously altered. 


Color photography 
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HE invasion of color photography into graphic arts 

has made possible full color printing of greater visual 

and general appeal, of realism and dimension hitherto 
unobtainable which, in the final analysis, is the true ob- 
jective of all graphic arts. As the subject is relatively 
new, such technical problems as color analysis, cost and 
correct application are matters for earnest consideration 
and study by package designers and buyers of engraving 
and printing. A cursory knowledge of the performance 
of color cameras, print-making processes and the various 
techniques for producing good color copy should be of 
assistance in the use of color photography. 

Advertising and editorial sections of magazines, direct 
mail pieces, catalogs and point-of-sale displays are the 
biggest users of color photography. Increased costs for 
color reproductions are considerably outweighed by the 
power of color to attract attention and sell merchandise. 
It is also appearing on packages and labels, notably in 
food, drugs and cosmetics. It may be presumed that this 
use of color photography will extend to packaging of all 
descriptions whose contents permit effective illustration. 

Color photography can now also be used for small and 
limited quantity needs such as sales portfolios, presenta- 
tions, window display, sales unit merchandising, etc. 
The initial cost of engraving and printing which has dis- 
couraged extensive use of color for limited quantities has 
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been overcome through the perfecting of a color photo- 
graphic process that can produce any number of dupli- 
cate prints at a reasonable cost. 


Background and technical aspects 


The search for color photography is as old as the subject 
of photography. It might well be imagined that the 
scientists who introduced photography about one hundred 
years ago sought to include color values as well as form 
and outline in their photographs. The sensitized ma- 
terials and cameras then available limited results to the 
recording of the image in monochrome. Natural color 
photography remained in the laboratory for almost 
eighty years before it emerged possessed of such elements 
as faithful and well-balanced color values, three-dimen- 
sional effects and realism which could be transposed by 
the photo-engraver into reproductions of like value 

The understanding of the true nature of color had its 
scientific beginnings in the discovery of Sir Isaac Newton 
that white light passing through a prism will break up 
into a color spectrum. All color research and theory has 
as its basis the fact that white is the sum total of all 
color. In 1859, Louis de Hauron published a treatise on 
the possibilities of isolating the primary colors but the 
color-sensitive plate had yet to be perfected. Professor 
Vogel, in 1871, found a way to isolate red, blue and 








Credit: From a color photograph by Arthur Gerlach made exclusively for International Printing Ink. 
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Credit: Color photograph by Man Low Studios. Engravings courtesy Lamont, Corliss & Co. 
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yellow. At the beginning of this century, the Lumiére 
patents were granted for a process for making color trans- 
parencies. However, the results were not sufficient to 
cause a wide-spread interest in color photography. 
About ten years ago, color research and experimentation 
had finally produced color cameras and color print proc- 
esses that have made this country color-conscious in a 
relatively short space of time. 


Color theories 


There are two methods of color synthesis recognized in 
color photography—additive and subtractive. The sub- 
tractive method is the exclusive basis for all the present 
methods of reproduction, photographic as well as photo- 
mechanical. The additive method is the addition of 
primary light colors to a white surface to obtain a wanted 
color. To illustrate, if a beam of light through a blue- 
violet filter and a beam of light through a green filter 
were to converge on a white screen, the areas where they 
might overlap would reflect a blue-green. This theory is 
limited to projection of light through primary color filt- 
ers upon a white surface and the resulting combination of 
colors reflecting from the surface. It can be used only for 
projection and transparency purposes but cannot serve 
as a basis for reproduction. 

The subtractive theory involves the subtraction of 
color from a reflecting white surface to achieve the colors 
desired. Unlike the additive method, primary colors are 
not used, but, instead, secondary colors which are com- 
plementary to the primary colors. Whether it is dye, 
pigment or ink, the blue-green is composed of blue plus 
green, the magenta of blue plus red, and the yellow of 
green plus red. When any of the secondary colors are 
applied to a reflecting white surface, the following 
occurs: If blue-green is applied, all the red from the 
white reflecting surface is absorbed by the blue-green and 
only will be reflected blue-green; if magenta is applied, 
it will absorb all the green and reflect only the magenta 
which is a combination of blue plus red. Likewise, 
yellow applied will absorb all the blue and reflect only 
yellow which is made up of red and green. In the com- 
bination of any two secondary colors, there is a cancel- 
ling out of dissimilar elements. Hence, black, which is 
the absence of color, can be obtained by combining the 
secondary colors in equal strength on a white reflecting 
surface. The blue-green subtracts the red, the magenta 
then subtracts the green leaving a royal blue reflecting; 
the yellow then subtracts the blue and no color is reflected 

‘which is black. Varying strengths in combinations 
of secondary colors can produce the colors desired. 


Color separation negatives 


The initial step in making color process prints and repro- 
ductions is the separation negatives. In photography, 
with one exception, Kotavachrome, three separation 
records are used—red, green and blue-violet. In engrav- 
ings for letterpress printing, a fourth record is added— 
the black key plate. In lithographic printing from flat 


copy, as many color-separation records are made as are 
required to produce the desired results. 

Each record or negative in a set of separation negatives 
is taken through a different color filter and becomes 
either the red, green or blue-violet record. In printing, 
the red record becomes the blue printer; the blue-violet 
record, the yellow printer; and the green record, the red 
printer. The color-separation negatives must be in bal- 
ance as to density and contrast which to a large degree 
determines the quality of the print or reproduction. It 
is important that all the negatives in the set are in regis- 
ter to avoid color fringing in reproduction. 


Color photographic methods 


Natural color photography for commercial purposes has 
resolved itself into three generally accepted methods— 
the ABC method of direct separations; the two-mirror 
one-shot camera; and Kodachrome transparencies. Other 
color cameras and transparencies are in limited use be- 
cause of particular shortcomings or lack of flexibility. 


ABC method of direct separations: This is the 
oldest and still the most direct way of making separation 
negatives. In equipment, all that is needed is a good 
rigid camera with a color-corrected lens, color-sensitive 
plates and a set of filters. Registering of plates must 
be particularly watched so that all the negatives are 
identical in all respects save their relative densities. 
Time exposure factors for each color record are deter- 
mined and the time of exposures varies accordingly. 
Care should be taken that there is no camera movement 
during the exposures. Glass or film negatives of the 
various panchromatic color-sensitive types obtainable 
through several manufacturers are used. From the 
above description it is readily adduced that this method 
of color photography is limited to still life subjects and 
flat copy. The results are excellent as there is a direct 
separation of light without any intervening factors as 
in other methods. 

The one shot camera: This camera is designed for 
photographing people and things in action. Three 
negatives are simultaneously exposed in one mechanical 
operation. This is done by a camera of three com- 
partments in which the three plates are so scientifically 
adjusted that before they are exposed the incoming beam 
of light is first divided by a system of mirrors and then 
passed through colored filters. After passing through 
the lens the light strikes the first mirror, which deflects 
some of it through a red filter and thence to the red 
record plate. The rest of the light passes on to a second 
mirror which deflects some more of it through a violet 
filter and thus exposes the violet record plate. The re- 
mainder of the light, which is not deflected, passes 
through the second mirror and a green filter to expose 
the green record plate. 

The properties of transmission and deflection of the 
mirrors are so calculated that each negative properly 
developed will have the same density and range of 
contrast. A good two-mirror camera should be free 
of ghostly images and all three negatives should be in 
sharp focus and perfect register. The advantages of 
this camera are a greater speed than that of color film, 
and separation negatives of such sharpness of detail that 
considerable enlargement is possible in the making of 
prints. A 21/, X 3'/s-in. set of separation negatives 
will permit enlargement to a 16 X 20-in. print. The 
standard two-mirror one-shot cameras are largely con- 
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fined to two manufacturers, the National Photocolor 
and Devin cameras. 
Kodachrome transparencies: This method of 
color photography enjoys general popularity. Trans- 
parency film can be used in almost any type of camera 
with a good color-corrected lens and no special type of 
equipment is required. The film after exposure is sent 
to the Eastman Kodak Company for processing into a 
positive film in natural color. It is then viewed by trans- 
mitted light instead of light reflected from paper. 
Kodachrome film is constructed of three film emulsions 
separated from one another by filter layers of gela- 
tin. Starting from the base, there is the red-sensitive 
emulsion. On top of this is the red filter layer. The 
green-sensitive emulsion is next and over that is a yellow 
filter blanket. The uppermost emulsion is solely blue- 
sensitive and makes the blue record. The processing is 
very complicated and cannot be treated here. The cost 
of processing is included in the cost of the film. It is 
obtainable in rolls for small cameras and in cut sizes up 
to 11 X 14 in. Cut sizes are preferred for commercial 
purposes because of a larger image. In making color 
prints other than Kotavachrome, and engraved plates 
from Kodachrome, separation negatives must first be 
made. Because of the inherent nature of Kodachrome, 
care must be taken in photographing to avoid great 
contrast in color range. Kodachrome range of contrast 
presents serious problems to the color-print maker and 
to the engraver. Many engravers obtain excellent re- 
sults working directly from the transparency instead 
of a color print although the price scale is considerably 
higher because of the problems involved. 


Color print processes 


After the separation negatives are made, the next step 
is the making of the color print. In most instances, 
the print serves as color copy for the photo-engraver. 
When a color print has been made without hand re- 
touching in local areas, the engraver may choose to 
work directly from the separation negatives if they 
meet his requirements and use the print as a color guide. 
As previously noted, when Kodachrome is used for 
photographing, a color print of the transparency can 
be made he the engraver or engravings can be made from 
the color film. There are several processes available for 
making good quality prints in natural color. 

Carbro process: With this process a skilled printer 
can produce color prints of very high quality for purposes 
of reproduction. The image is rich, lustrous and has defi- 
nite body. However, the multiplicity of steps and num- 
ber of operations require skillful handling as there is 
practically no opportunity for corrective measures while 
a print is in process of manufacture. Briefly, the first 
step is the bromide print enlarged to the exact image size 
from each separation negative. Each bromide print is 
squeegeed to carbro paper which contains the correspond- 
ing color pigment on a gelatine surface. The carbro 
paper then carries the image in relief and, in turn, is 
squeegeed to a celluloid to which the gelatine relief is 
transferred. By further processing, the relief image is de- 
fined and then squeegeed from the celluloid to a temporary 
paper support and then the three temporary supports are 
assembled on a permanent paper support and the print is 
made. In between the stages enumerated, there are 
numerous intermediate steps of processing. For each 
print desired, the whole process must be repeated. 
Wash-off relief process: This imbibition process is 
also widely used for making color prints. Three films 
called matrices are made from the three separation nega- 
tives to the exact image size. Special developing and 
processing result in a relief image on each matrix. The 
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matrices are then immersed in their correct dyes of either 
blue-green, magenta or yellow. The dye is imbibed by 
the relief image in proportion to the depth of the relief 
and by rinsing, the dye is washed off all the areas of the 
matrix that have no gelatin, but retained on the gela- 
tin areas that form the image. Special gelatin-coated 
paper that has been mordanted to receive the dyes is 
laid down and each matrix squeegeed to the paper in 
register. The dyes transfer from the matrices to the 
paper. After three such transfers, the print is made. A 
skillfully made imbibition print has the quality and 
brilliance that makes it suitable for reproduction or as a 
color guide. Corrections can be made in the various 
stages of processing and several prints can be made from 
the same set of matrices. 
Chromotone process: Prints are made from the 
separation negatives on Chromotone materials in the 
same manner as black and white enlargements are made. 
In processing, the sub-stratum on the paper backing dis- 
solves and the thin collodion film is stripped from the 
paper backing. The three ‘‘skins’’ are further processed 
by the re-development method and then are toned, each 
one to its proper color. The toned collodion images are 
assembled one on top of the other on white backing 
paper, taped down along the edges and left to dry for 
the completed print. This process does not require the 
elaborate materials of carbro printing. The results are 
brilliant and pleasing. For each print, the same proce- 
dure must be repeated. 
Kotavachrome prints: This is a new process re- 
cently announced by the Eastman Kodak Company for 
color prints from Kodachrome transparencies. The proc- 
essing is by the manufacturer. An opaque acetate base 
is coated with emulsions as is Kodachrome film and, 
when processed, a color print results. The problem differs 
from Kodachrome in that the print is seen by reflected 
light just as in paper priats. Amateur prints are made 
from 35 mm. Kodachrome in 2!/, X 3'/s-in. and 5*/s X 
7*/s-in. sizes at respective prices of 75 cents and $3.75 per 
print. Professional prints are made from cut size Koda- 
chrome to six diameters enlargement in sizes from 8 X 
10 in. to 30 X 4oin.: prices, $12 to $go for first print. 
In purchasing color photography, a print is usually 
included by most photographers in the purchase price. 
However, if a carbro or wash-off relief print is pur- 
chased independently, there are single-print color serv- 
ices doing creditable work at prices from $35 to $50 
per print plus additional fees for separation negatives for 
prints from Kodachrome. 
Color prints in quantity: This is an imbibition 
method developed by the Prism Printing Corp. to pro- 
duce color prints in any quantity ranging from one to a 
thousand or more in all photographic sizes to 14 X 17 in. 
in regular production. This process does not specialize 
in prints for reproduction. It supplies prints for limited 
quantity needs in instances where the cost of engravings 
and printing is prohibitive. The prints are brilliant, 
sharp and uniform and are priced as low as 85 cents per 
print in 8 X 10-in. size from separation negatives for the 
first hundred prints and at less than half that price for 
additional quantities. They are recommended for sales 
portfolios, reproductions from flat copy and layouts, de- 
luxe displays, greeting cards, etc. Separation negatives 
made for this process can also be used by photo-engravers. 
In planning a color photograph, it is important to 
keep in mind that the quality of the photography deter- 
mines the quality of the reproduction. Glossing over 
the photography in the hope that the engraver will make 
the necessary corrections too often ends in disappoint- 
ment and extra costs. Excessive correction by hand 
tends to lessen the photographic quality. 
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The food, drug and cosmetic act 





OST important, most drastic, and broadest of all 
laws affecting packaging is the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act of 1938. In some way or 

other, this Act affects from 70 to 80 per cent of all 
packages placed upon the market. 

The present Act is the most recent of a series of federal 
enactments which began with the passage, in 1890, of a 
law prohibiting the importation into the United States 
of adulterated or unwholesome foods, drugs or liquors. 

In 1906, after prolonged discussion, a Food and Drug 
Act, known as the Wiley Act, was passed and remained 
in effect until superseded by the present Act. In May 
of 1933, the first draft of the present Act was submitted 
to Congress and after several revisions and the taking of 
thousands of pages of testimony, the present Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act was passed and signed by 
the President on June 25, 1938. A later bill postponed 
the effective date of certain mandatory labeling pro- 
visions to January 1, 1940, and the effective date of other 
provisions to July 1, 1940. Since these postponement 
dates have now been passed, the Act is fully in effect. 

The Food and Drug Administration, formerly in the 
Department of Agriculture, was transferred to the Federal 
Security Agency in 1940. The personnel of the Adminis- 
tration was not changed, however, and continuity of 
administrative procedure has been maintained. 

The Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act is a very complex 
document made further complicated by the multiplicity 
of rulings and regulations issued under it. It is im- 
possible, therefore, in a general description of the Act, 
to cover every point that may arise in the repackaging 
of any given product. The following sections, however, 
discuss the more general applications of the Act as they 
affect packaging. 

Packagers are advised to consult with the local offices 
of the Food and Drug Administration or with their 
attorneys before entering into the production of any 
package, package part or label which might come under 
the regulation imposed by the Act. 


Packaging provisions 


Packaging provisions of the Act differ slightly in their 
application to foods, drugs and cosmetics. All three 
categories of products are covered by a provision against 
packaging under insanitary conditions which may lead 
to contamination with filth or may render the product 
injurious to health. All three categories likewise are 
covered by a provision against the use of containers 
composed, in whole or in part, of any poisonous or dele- 
terious substance which may render the contents in- 
jurious to health. Failure to conform to either of these 
provisions constitutes adulteration. 

Containers for all three categories of products must 
not be so made, formed or filled as to be misleading. 
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Products in such containers are subject to the Act's 
penalties for misbranding. As an indication of the 
types of containers falling under this provision, the 
Chief of the Eastern District of the Food and Drug 
Administration provided the following list of factors 
contributing to deceptive packages: 


1) Glass Bottles 
a) Thick glass 
b) Panels 
c) Excessive height 
d) Indented bottoms 
e) Irregular shapes 
f) Magnifying shapes 
2) Opal Jars 
Same as 1; also raised covers 
3) Cardboard, Fibre and Metal Containers 
a) Excessive size (slack-filled) 
b) False bottom 
c) Indented bottom 
d) Raised covers 
4) All Types of Containers 
Oversize cartons 
5) Facing 
6) Deceptive Colored Wrapping 
7) Excessive Wrappings 
8) False Packing 


In any particular instance, it is a question of fact, 
whether or not a container is deceptive, and no iron-clad 
rules can be laid down. A number of rules or formulas 
have been proposed to assure compliance with the pro- 
visions of the Act covering misleading containers. Best 
known of these is the so-called Bristol formula for the 
manufacture of cartons in reduced sizes that more nearly 
fit tubes of tooth paste. 

Manufacturers who pack odd-shaped bottles in cartons 
have been confronted with the possibility of falling 
under the deceptive packaging provision because the 
carton fill often falls as low as 25 per cent. Where the 
bottle itself is not deceptive, some manufacturers have 
recently endeavored to correct possible deception in the 
packages by printing a facsimile of the bottle label on 
outside of the carton. In the absence of Court interpreta- 
tion, the Administration has not objected to this, pro- 
vided it is done in such a way as to show the exact size 
of the bottle. 

Another formula, developed by the State of North 
Dakota in the enforcement of the State Food and Drug 
Act, is used for determining whether bottles are decep- 
tive. The formula is intended to contrast the true 
capacity with the apparent capacity, since bottles made 
of thick glass or with panels sunk in the sides or bottoms 
or bottles of odd shapes or with long necks appear to 
have a greater capacity than they actually possess. 











North Dakota declared as normal, glass containers 
appearing 11/2 times their capacity. That is, if the 
external volume of the bottles plus the volume of any 
panels or outside indentation is not more than 11/2 
times the capacity of the bottle, then the containers are 
considered to be normal. This rule has been applied to 
2- and 4-oz. glass bottles. 

The Food and Drug Administration has done consider- 
able investigation on bottles of larger size which would 
indicate that the ratio of apparent size to actual capac- 
ity becomes progressively less as the size increases. 

Many types of deception cannot be covered by formula 
(or have not to date been covered by formula). The 
shape of an article may throw the package into the 
deceptive class as, for instance, in the case of chocolate 
bars which have been excessively thinned out to provide 
an extremely large ratio of package face and weight. 
Deceptive colored wrapping applies particularly to the 
use of transparent colored materials as, for instance, the 
use of an orange transparent film to wrap partially 
smoked fish. This is interpreted as having the effect of 
giving the fish a rich color and, hence, the appearance 
(the deceptive appearance) of being fully smoked. 

Manufacturers have had much difficulty with products 
that settle after packing, such as spices, talcum powder, 
tooth powder, and the like. A method of measuring 
the package content of spices, and a minimum content 
requirement based on the capacity of the container, have 
been worked out by the American Spice Trade Associa- 
tion. The same requirements are applicable to talcum 
powder, tooth powder, tea, and free-flowing macaroni 
products, and may later be found to apply to other mate- 
rials. This is an informal guiding figure which, if met 
or exceeded, would in the opinion of the Administration 
constitute a satisfactorily filled package for the products 
indicated. To meet the requirement the maximum and 
minimum volumes occupied by two avoirdupois ounces 
are determined by the following so-called 


Spice method 


Maximum Volume: Roll two ounces of spice back and forth 
on a sheet of paper 10 times, fill into a 250-cc. graduated cylinder 
and note the volume. 

Minimum Volume: Vigorously tap the cylinder 100 times 
and read volume; tap 20 times and again read volume; continue 
till 20 taps reduce the volume less than 1 cc. and note the final 
volume. To obtain the proper minimum volume where cosmetic 
powders are concerned, it is necessary to pound the cylinder 
vigorously rather than to tap it. 

The average volume for any given weight of spice is obtained 
by direct proportion, using the average of the maximum and 
minimum volumes of two ounces obtained as indicated above. 
The per cent of fill is calculated from the average volume occu- 
pied by the spice and from the capacity of the container; for 
example, if the average volume occupied by the spice is 90 cc. 
and the container has a capacity of 100 cc., then the per cent of 
fill is 90 per cent. 


Provisions affecting labeling 


The terms ‘“‘label’’ and ‘‘labeling’’ are not used synony- 
mously in the Act. The term ‘‘label”’ is defined as a dis- 





play of written, printed or graphic matter upon the 
immediate container of any article and a requirement that 
any word, statement or other information also appears 
on the outside container or wrapper of the retail package 
of such article or is easily legible through the outside 
container or wrapper. The term “‘labeling’’ means all 
labels and other written, printed or graphic matter upon 
any article or any of its containers or wrappers or ac- 
companying such article. In general, required state- 
ments must appear on the label while prohibitions apply 
to labeling. 

The food labeling provisions of the Act fall into 12 
rules—two in the form of prohibitions and ten in the 
form of affirmative requirements: 


1. The labeling of a food must not be false or mislead- 
ing in any particular. 

2. A food must not be offered for sale under the name 
of another food. 


3. The label of a food which is an imitation of 
another food must bear, in type of uniform size and promi- 
nence, the word ‘‘imitation’’ and, immediately there- 
after, the name of the food imitated. 

4. A food in package form must bear a label contain- 
ing the name and place of business of the manufacturer, 
packer or distributor. 


5. A food in package form must bear a label contain- 
ing an accurate statement of the quantity of the contents 
in terms of weight, measure or numerical count. Rea- 
sonable variations shall be permitted and exemptions as 
to small packages shall be established by regulations. 


6. Ifa food purports to be or is represented as a food 
for which a definition and a standard of identity have 
been prescribed by regulations, its label must bear the 
name of the food specified in the definition and standard 
and, insofar as may be required by such regulations, the 
common names of optional ingredients (other than spices, 
flavoring and coloring) present in such food. 

7. Ifa food purports to be or is represented as a food 
for which a standard of quality has been prescribed by 
regulations and its quality falls below such standard, its 
label must bear, in such manner and form as the regula- 
tions specify, a statement that it falls below standard. 

8. Ifa food purports to be or is represented as a food 
for which a standard or standards of fill of container 
have been prescribed by regulations and it falls below 
the standard of fill of container applicable thereto, its 
label must bear, in such manner and form as the regula- 
tions specify, a statement that it falls below standard. 

g. A food which does not purport to be one for which 
a definition and a standard of identity have been pre- 
scribed by regulations must bear on its label the common 
or usual name of the food, if any there be and, in case it is 
fabricated from two or more ingredients, the common or 
usual name of each such ingredient. Spices, flavorings 
and colorings, other than those sold as such, may be 
designated without naming each. Exemptions may be 
established by regulations to the extent that naming of 
the ingredients is impracticable. 
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10. Ifa food purports to be or is represented for special] 
dietary uses, its label must bear such information con- 
cerning its vitamin, mineral and other dietary properties 
as the administrator determines, and by regulations pre- 
scribes as, necessary in order fully to inform purchasers 
as to its value for such uses. 

11. Ifa food bears or contains any artificial flavoring, 
artificial coloring or chemical preservative, it must bear 
labeling stating that fact. To the extent that compliance 
with this requirement is impracticable, exemptions shall 
be established by regulations. The requirement with 
respect to artificial coloring does not apply in the case 
of butter, cheese or ice cream. 

1z. Any word, statement or other information re- 
quired by the Act to appear on the label or labeling 
must be prominently placed thereon with such con- 
spicuousness (as compared with other words, statements, 
designs or devices in the labeling) and in such terms as 
to render it likely to be read and understood by the 
ordinary individual under customary conditions of pur- 
chase and use. 


Drug labeling provisions 


The provisions relating to labeling of drugs and de- 
vices fall within 14 rules, four constituting prohibitions 
and ten constituting affirmative requirements: 


1. The labeling of a drug or device must not be false 
or misleading in any particular. 

2. A drug must not be an imitation of another drug. 

3. A drug must not be offered for sale under the name 
of another drug. 

4. A drug or device must not be dangerous to health 
when used in the dosage or with the frequency or dura- 
tion prescribed, recommended or suggested in the label- 
ing thereof. 

5. A drug or device in package form must bear a 
label containing the name and place of business of the 
manufacturer, packer or distributor. 

6. A drug or device in package form must bear a 
label containing an accurate statement of the quantity of 
the contents in terms of weight, measure or numerical 
count. Reasonable variations shall be permitted and 
exemptions as to small packages shall be established by 
regulations. 

7. A drug which is for use by man and contains any 
quantity of the narcotic or hypnotic substances named 
must bear on its label the name, quantity and percentage 
of such substance or derivative and in juxtaposition 
therewith the statement, ‘‘Warning—May be habit 
forming."’ The named substances are alpha eucaine, 
barbituric acid, beta-eucaine, bromal, cannabis, car- 
bromal, chloral, coca, cocaine, codeine, heroin, mari- 
huana, morphine, opium, paraldehyde, peyote, sulphon- 
methane and any chemical derivative of any such sub- 
stance which derivative has been designated by regula- 
tions as habit forming. 

8. The label of a drug which is not designated solely 
by a name recognized in an official compendium must 
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bear the common or usual name of the drug, if such there 
be, and in case it is fabricated from two or more ingredi- 
ents, the common or usual name of each active ingredient, 
including the quantity, kind and proportion of any 
alcohol and also including whether active or not, the 
name and quantity or proportion of any bromides, ether, 
chloroform, acetanilid, acetphenetidin, amidopyrine, 
antipyrine, atropine, hyoscine, hyoscyamine, arsenic, 
digitalis, digitalis glucoside, mercury, ouabain, stro- 
phanthin, strychnine, thyroid or any derivative or prepa- 
ration of any such substances contained therein. To 
the extent that compliance with requirements is imprac- 
ticable, exemptions shall be established by regulations. 

g. The labeling of a drug or device must bear adequate 
directions for use, provided that where the requirement 
as applied to any drug or device is not necessary for the 
protection of public health, the administrator shall pro- 
mulgate regulations exempting such drug or device from 
such requirement. 

10. The labeling of a drug or device must bear such 
adequate warnings against use in those pathological 
conditions or by children where its use may be dangerous 
to health or against unsafe dosage or methods or dura- 
tion of administration or application, in such manner 
and form, as are necessary for the protection of users. 

11. Ifa drug purports to be a drug the name of which 
is recognized in an official compendium, it must be labeled 
as prescribed therein, provided that the method of pack- 
ing may be modified with consent of the administrator. 
Whenever a drug is recognized in both the U. S. Phar- 
macopoeia and the Homoeopathic Pharmacopoeia of the 
United States, it is subject to the requirements of the 
U. S. Pharmacopoeia with respect to labeling unless it is 
labeled and offered for sale as a homoeopathic drug, in 
which case it is subject to the provisions of the Homoeo- 
pathic Pharmacopoeia of the United States and not to 
those of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. 

12. The label of a drug which has been found by the 
Secretary to be liable to deterioration must bear a state- 
ment of such precautions as regulations require as neces- 
sary for the protection of the public health. 

13. A drug which purports to be or is represented as 
a drug the name of which is recognized in an official 
compendium, if its strength differs from, or its quality 
or purity falls below, the standard set forth in such 
compendium, must plainly state on its label its differ- 
ence in strength, quality or purity from such standard. 

14. Any word, statement or other information re- 
quired to appear on the label or labeling must be promi- 
nently placed thereon with such conspicuousness (as 
compared with other words, statements, designs or de- 
vices in the labeling) and in such terms as to render it 
likely to be read and understood by the ordinary individ- 
ual under customary conditions of purchase and use. 


Cosmetic labeling provisions 


Cosmetic labeling provisions fall within five rules, in- 
cluding one prohibition and four affirmative requirements: 

1. The labeling of a cosmetic must not be false or 
misleading in any particular. 











2. A coal-tar hair dye which may be injurious to 
consumers under the conditions of use prescribed in the 
labeling or under such conditions of use as are customary 
or usual must bear the following legend conspicuously 
displayed: 


Caution: This product contains ingredients which may cause 
skin irritation on certain individuals and a preliminary test 
according to accompanying directions should first be made. 
This product must not be used for dyeing the eyelashes or 
eyebrows; to do so may cause blindness. 


The labeling of such hair dye must bear adequate direc- 
tions for such preliminary testing. 

3. A cosmetic in package form must bear a label con- 
taining the name and place of business of the manufac- 
turer, packer or distributor. 

4. Acosmetic in package form must bear a label con- 
taining an accurate statement of the quantity of the 
contents in terms of weight, measure or numerical count. 
Reasonable variations shall be permitted and exemptions 
as to small packages shall be established by regulations. 

5. Any word, statement or other information re- 
quired to appear on the label or labeling must be promi- 
nently placed thereon with such conspicuousness (as 
compared with-other words, statements, designs or de- 
vices in the labeling) and in such terms as to render it 
likely to be read and understood by the ordinary in- 
dividual under customary conditions of purchase and use. 

An exemption is provided for cosmetics which are to 
be processed, labeled or repacked in substantial quanti- 
ties at establishments other than those where ordinarily 
processed or packed from certain labeling requirements 
of the Act, provided that such cosmetics are not adulter- 
ated or misbranded upon removal from such processing, 
labeling or repacking establishments. A similar ex- 
emption applies to drugs and foods. Small open con- 
cainers of fresh fruits and fresh vegetables are also ex- 
empted by regulations from certain labeling requirements. 


Labeling provisions for certified coal-tar colors 


The labeling requirements for certified coal-tar colors 
are found partly in the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
itself and partly in the regulations for coal-tar colors. 
The label should carry: 


1. An accurate statement of the net contents of the 
package. 

2. The name and place of business of the manufacturer, 

packer, or distributor. 

In the case of mixtures for use as food, the names 

of the component colors and of each diluent con- 

tained in the mixture. 


we 


4. The name of the color. 

5. The lot number of the batch. 

6. The pure dye content of the color. 

7. In the case of a color certified for a limited use, a 


statement setting forth this limitation. 


Certain small packages of certified coal-tar colors 
are exempt from the labeling requirements which are 
relative to net contents. 
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Adulteration 


Numerous provisions in the law apply to the adultera- 
tion of foods, drugs and cosmetics. In most cases these 
provisions do not affect the packaging operations or the 
packages themselves, except insofar as the penalty for 
adulteration involves a confiscation and seizure of pack- 
aged products. However, the provisions of the law 
applying to preparation or holding of foods, drugs or 
cosmetics under insanitary conditions obviously apply 
to packaging as well as to processing conditions. 


Enforcement 


The Food and Drug Administration is armed with a 
number of powers to secure the enforcement of provisions 
and prohibitions contained in the Act. Violation of the 
prohibited acts, such as the introduction into interstate 
commerce of adulterated or misbranded foods, drugs or 
cosmetics is made a misdemeanor under the law. The 
penalty for such violation is imprisonment for not more 
than one year or a fine of not more than $1,000 or both. 
Second offenders are liable to imprisonment for not more 
than three years or a fine of not more than $10,000. 
Where intent to defraud or mislead is found, a penalty of 
three years imprisonment or $10,000 fine or both may be 
imposed. These criminal provisions, while constitut- 
ing a big stick behind the door, are perhaps the least 
utilized of the enforcement procedures provided by the 
Act. The Administration is empowered to proceed 
against merchandise as well as against persons. Articles 


State and local laws 





that are adulterated or misbranded and introduced into 
interstate commerce are liable to seizure by the Adminis- 
tration and, if found by the courts to be adulterated or 
misbranded, may be disposed of by destruction or sale. 

Such drastic proceedings are not, however, undertaken 
in most cases. The law provides that nothing in the 
Act shall be construed as requiring the Administration to 
report for prosecution or to institute libel or injunc- 
tion proceedings where minor violations of the Act are 
concerned, provided the Administration believes that the 
public interest will be adequately served by a suitable 
written notice or warning. 

Far more important to the average manufacturer than 
the criminal provisions or the seizure and trial provisions 
of the Act is the fact that failure to conform to the 
packaging and labeling provisions and consequent action 
by the Administration may involve the manufacturer in 
a whole series of extremely expensive package changes 
and may involve the loss of dealer good will, adverse 
publicity and a dislocation of production and shipments. 

Because of these economic consequences—quite as 
much as because of the punitive provisions of the law— 
manufacturers in general make every effort to insure, in 
advance, that they achieve a satisfactory degree of com- 
pliance with every provision of the Act. To date, the 
Administration has proceeded only in the more flagrant 
cases of violation. This applies particularly to the newer 
provisions for which the groundwork had not been laid 
by the earlier Food and Drug Act. 





TATE legislatures, through their inherent police 
power as well as through their constitutional 
| powers involving the protection of public health 
and the like, have undoubted rights to pass legislation 
to protect the public against adulterated and misbranded 
foods, drugs and cosmetics. The validity of state 
laws is in no way affected by federal laws, except where 
the former are conflicting. 

The nature of state statutes differs considerably in the 
various states. At least 39 states have laws relating 
specifically to packaging, labeling, adulterating, or mis- 
branding. Several of these have adopted the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938 in its entirety, 
among them: California, Connecticut, Delaware, Louisi- 
ana, New Jersey, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, and the Territory of Hawaii. 
Several other states have separate laws for foods and/or 
drugs and cosmetics, and some have special statutes cov- 
ering dairy products: Arizona, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Illinois, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Missouri, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
New York, North Dakota, Rhode Island, and Virginia. 

A few have special laws or regulations on packages, 
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labels, weights and measures: Arizona, Delaware, 
Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas (newly revised) Maine, 
Montana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin. 

In general, state laws and local ordinances are designed 
principally to cover products manufactured within 
the state and sold only within the state (i.e., products 
outside the reach of the federal authorities). Although 
they apply equally to foods, drugs or cosmetics sold 
within the state whether or not (in most instances) 
the product is manufactured within that state. Thus 
manufacturers are obliged, in planning new packages, 
to consider the effect upon package design, label and 
structure not only of the federal statute, but of the laws 
of the state or states in which the product is intended 
to be sold. 

Wherever the market in a given state promises a sizable 
present or potential sales outlet, the manufacturer will 
be well advised to check the state law and to attempt to 
make his package conform with state law requirements 
which may be more stringent or more restrictive than 
the federal law. State requirements cannot relax federal 
restrictions which prevail throughout the United States. 














Alabama:—Director, Division of Agricultural Chemistry, 
Department of Agriculture and Industries, Mont- 
gomery. 

Arizona:—Director, State Laboratory, Tucson. State 
Dairy Commissioner, Phoenix. 

Arkansas:—State Health Officer, Little Rock. Secre- 
tary, State Board of Pharmacy, Little Rock. 


California:—Chief, Bureau of Food & Drug Inspection, 
State Department of Public Health, San Francisco. 
Chief, Bureau of Dairy Service, Division of Animal 
Industry, Sacramento. 

Colorado:—Secretary, State Board of Health, Denver. 
State Dairy Commissioner, Denver. 

Connecticut:—State Dairy & Food Commissioner, Hart- 
ford. State Chemist, Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station, New Haven. 

Delaware:—Executive Secretary, Board of Health, 
Dover. Chemist, State Board of Agriculture, Dover. 


District of Columbia:—Health Officer, Washington, D. C. 

Florida:—Commissioner of Agriculture, Tallahassee. 
State Chemist, Tallahassee. 

Georgia:—Commissioner of Agriculture, Atlanta. State 
Chemist, Atlanta. Chief Food Inspector, Atlanta. 
Chief Drug Inspector, Atlanta. 

Hawaii:—Food Commissioner and Chemist, Honolulu. 

Idaho:—Director of Public Health, Boise. State Chem- 
ist, Boise. 

Illinois:—Superintendent, Division of Foods & Dairies, 
Department of Agriculture, 228 South Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. 

Indiana:—Chief, Food & Drug Bureau, State Board of 
Health, Indianapolis. Chief, Bureau of Dairy 
Products, State Board of Health, Indianapolis. 

Iowa:—Secretary of Agriculture, Des Moines. Chief 
Chemist, Department of Agriculture, Des Moines. 

Kansas:—Secretary, State Board of Health, Topeka. 
Assistant Chief Food & Drug Inspector, State Board 
of Health, Topeka. 


Kentucky:—Director, Bureau of Foods, Drugs & Hotels, 
State Department of Health, Louisville. 

Louisiana:—President, State Board of Health, New 
Orleans. Chief, Food & Drug Section, State Board 
of Health, New Orleans. Chief, Chemical Section, 
State Board of Health. 


Maine:—Chief, Division of Inspection, Department of 
Agriculture, Augusta. 

Maryland:—State Food & Drug Commissioner, Balti- 
more. Deputy Commissioner, Department of 
Health, Baltimore. 


Massachusetts:—Director, Division of Food & Drugs, 
Department of Public Health, State House, Boston. 
Director, Division of Standards, State House, 
Boston. 

Michigan:—Director, Bureau of Foods & Standards, 
Department of Agriculture, Lansing. Director, 
Bureau of Dairying, Department of Agriculture, 
Lansing. State Analyst, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Lansing. Director of Drugs & Drug Stores, 
State Board of Pharmacy, Lansing. Director, 
Bureau of Fruit & Vegetable Inspection, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Lansing. 

Minnesota:—Commissioner, Department of Agriculture, 
Dairy & Food, St. Paul. Chief Bacteriologist, 
Department of Agriculture, St. Paul. Chief 
Chemist, Department of Agriculture, St. Paul. 

Mississippi:—Commissioner of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, Jackson. State Chemist, State College. 

Missouri:—State Health Commissioner (Food & Drug 
Laws), Jefferson City. Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture (Dairy, Ice Cream, Egg Laws), Jefferson City. 
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Montana:—Director of Foods & Drugs, Department of 
Public Health, Helena. Division of Dairying, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Labor & Industry, Helena. 

Nebraska:—Director, Department of Agriculture and 
Inspection, Lincoln. Chief, Bureau of Dairies 
(Foods and Weights and Measures), Lincoln. 

Nevada:—-State Food & Drug Commissioner, Reno. 

New Hampshire:—Director, Division of Chemistry & 
Sanitation, State Board of Health, Concord. 

New Jersey:—Chief, Bureau of Foods & Drugs, Depart- 
ment of Health, Trenton. Chief, Bureau of Chem- 
istry, Department of Health, Trenton. 


New Mexico:—Director of Public Health, Santa Fe. 
State Dairy Commissioner, State College. 


New York:—Director, Bureau Food Control, Department 
of Agriculture & Markets, Albany. Director, State 
Laboratory, Albany. Secretary, State Board of 
Pharmacy, State Education Building, Albany. 


North Carolina:—Commissioner of Agriculture, Raleigh. 
State Chemist, Department of Agriculture, Raleigh. 

North Dakota:—State Food Commissioner & Chemist, 
Bismarck. State Dairy Commissioner, Bismarck. 

Ohio:—Director, Department of Agriculture, Columbus. 
Chief, Division of Foods & Dairies, Department of 
Agriculture, Columbus. 

Oklahoma:—Assistant Commissioner of Health, Okla- 
homa City. State Dairy Commissioner, Oklahoma 
City. 

Oregon:—Director, Department of Agriculture, Salem. 
Chief, Division of Foods & Dairies and Weights & 
Measures. Chief Chemist, Department of Agri- 
culture, Salem. 


Pennsylvania:—Director, Bureau of Foods & Chemistry, 
Department of Agriculture, Harrisburg. Secretary, 
State Board of Pharmacy, Harrisburg. 

Rhode Island:—Chief Inspector, Division of Foods and 
Drugs, State Department of Public Health, Provi- 
dence. 

South Carolina:—Commissioner of Agriculture, Colum- 
bia. 

South Dakota:—Secretary, Dept. of Agriculture, Pierre. 
State Chemist, Vermillion. 

Tennessee:—Commissioner of Agriculture, Nashville. 
Superintendent, Division of Foods, Fertilizers, 
Dairies, Department of Agriculture, Nashville. 

Texas:—Director, Food & Drug Bureau, State Board of 
Health, Austin. 


Utah:—State Board of Agriculture, Salt Lake City. 


Vermont:—Secretary, State Board of Health, Burlington. 
Chemist, State Board of Health, Burlington. 

Virginia: Commissioner of Agriculture & Immigration, 
Richmond. Director, Dairy & Food Division, De- 
partment of Agriculture & Immigration, Richmond. 
Chief Chemist, Department of Agriculture & Immi- 
gration, Richmond. Secretary, State Board of 
Pharmacy, Richmond. 

Washington:—Supervisor, Food & Drug Division, State 
Department of Agriculture, Olympia. State Chem- 
ist, University of Washington, College of Pharmacy, 
Seattle. 

West Virginia:—Commissioner of Health (Foods and 
Drugs), Charleston. Commissioner of Agriculture 
(Foods), Charleston. 

Wisconsin:—Director, State Department of Agriculture, 
Madison. Chief, Dairy Division, Department of 
Agriculture, Madison. Supervisor, Food Inspection 
Department of Agriculture. 

Wyoming:—Acting Commissioner, Department of Agri- 
culture, Cheyenne. State Chemist, Laramie. 
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Regulations alfecting special trades 





N certain industries and when shipping through cer- 
tain channels, packagers are required to conform 
to the rules and regulations of both the government 

agencies and the semi-official organizations representing 
such groups as the railroads or the motor freight carriers. 
The new and the more important of these regulations are 
discussed here. More detailed data should be obtained 
from the particular bureaus or organizations which have 
jurisdiction in the individual case. 


Labeling of wool products 


One of the most important new statutes is the Wool 
Products Labeling Act of 1939, which became effective 
July 15, 1941. Under its rules and regulations every 
wool product subject to the Act must be marked by a 
stamp, tag, label or other means of identification in 
conformity with its requirements. 

The information on the identification must include the 
fibre content of the product, the maximum percentage of 
any non-fibrous loading, filling, or adulterating matter, 
in the total weight of the product, and the name of the 
manufacturer. 

The name need not appear upon the label if it bears an 
identification number registered and assigned by the 
Federal Trade Commission as the mark that identifies the 
manufacturer and by which the latter is bound as fully as 
though his name were used. In addition to this number, 
the label or mark of identification should bear the name 
of at least one person who subsequently sells the product 
toaretailer orconsumer. Thename of theseller, together 
with the manufacturer's registered number, should re- 
main on the label until it is delivered to the consumer. 

To use a registered number instead of his name upon 
the label or mark of identification on his product, a 
manufacturer may make application to the Federal Trade 
Commission. The Commission will assign to him such 
registered number or numbers as are appropriate for his 
use and suggest the form that the label or mark of identi- 
fication should take. 

Such application to the Commission must be made in 
writing, duly executed under oath or affirmation, and 
must be submitted in quadruplicate in a special approved 
following form. 

The application must be accompanied by a statement 
of the business conducted by the applicant and designa- 
tion of the kinds of wool products manufactured or sold 
by him. 


Types of labels and affixing of marks 


The stamp, tag, label, or other identification, must be 
appropriate to the nature of the product and must be 
affixed securely enough to remain on the product. in good 
condition throughout the sale, distribution and handling 
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of the product until it is delivered to purchasers. The 
required information may be stenciled, imprinted, or 
branded upon the product itself, attached to it in the 
form of a strong, durable label securely sewed or 
stapled, or a strong, durable tag securely tied to it. 

The label or other mark of required information must 
be affixed to and displayed on the container, wrapper, 
binder or other means of packaging of wool products 
subject to the Act: 

a) Where marking the product itself is impossible, or 
where such marking would be inadequate to give con- 
sumers the required information or to prevent deception; 

b) Where the wool product is marketed or sold and 
delivered in a container that remains intact until after 
it is delivered to the consumer. If possible the packaged 
product must also be marked appropriately to show the 
required content of fibre and material, especially if it is 
likely to be removed from the sealed container or the con- 
tainer is to be opened for purposes of display, sales or 
other reasons, before it is purchased. Where the prod- 
uct bears a label or mark of identification which is 
clearly visible to the purchaser when offered for sale; no 
label or mark of identification need be placed on such 
container. 


Liquor package regulations and labels 


The Alcohol Tax Unit of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue of the Treasury Department of the United States is 
charged with the administration of the laws and regula- 
tions concerning distilled spirits, alcoholic wines, fer- 
mented liquors, cereal beverages, denatured alcohol and 
other such products. Under these laws, the Bureau 
regulates the size, printing, marking, use and re-use of 
containers designed or intended for use for the sale and 
resale of distilled spirits. The regulations governing 
these operations are many and varied. Five pamphlets 
are available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., detailing the regulations as follows: 


No. 5. Labeling and Advertising of Distilled Spirits 
No. 6. Bottling of Distilled Spirits in Bond 

No. 11. Bottling of Tax-Paid Distilled Spirits 

No. 13. Traffic in Containers of Distilled Spirits 
No. 15. Rectification of Spirits and Wines 


These regulations cover a very wide series of points relat- 
ing to the manufacture of liquor bottles, the storage of 
liquor bottles, the identification of liquor bottles, their 
labeling, their size, the places in which they are to be 
filled, their importation, application of tax stamps, etc. 


Label requirements 


Mandatory label information requirements are as 
follows: 


A. On the brand label: 








1) Brand name 
2) Class and type 
3.) Name and address. 

B. On the brand label or on a separate label (back or 
front): 

4) In the case of imported distilled spirits, name 
and address of importer. 

5) In the case of distilled spirits bottled for the 
holder of a permit, or a retailer, name and 
address of distiller, blender or bottler. 

C. Ona separate label (for the purpose of these regu- 
lations to be known as the Government label), in 
such manner and form as shall be prescribed by the 
Administrator: 

6) Alcoholic content 

7) Net contents 

8) Artificial or excessive coloring or flavoring 

9) Percentage of neutral spirits and name of com- 
modity from which distilled, or in case of 
continuously distilled neutral spirits or gin, 
the name of the commodity only 

10) Age of whiskey and straight whiskey, respec- 
tive percentages of whiskey, straight whiskey 
and neutral spirits and type of cooperage 

11) State of distillation of domestic types of 

whiskey and straight whiskey, except blends. 


Detailed instructions are provided for compliance with 
each of the requirements cited above. 

Another section of the labeling regulations provides 
the following general requirements: 


a) Contrast background 

b) Size of type 

c) English language 

d) Location of label 

e) Labels firmly affixed 

f) Additional information on labels 

g) Representations as to materials 

h) Upon request of the Administrator, there shall be 
submitted to him a full and accurate statement of the con- 
tents of the bottles to which labels are to be or have 


been affixed. 


Other regulations prohibit the simulation of govern- 
ment stamps and the use of certain terms such as ‘‘double 
distilled’’ or ‘triple distilled’’ and the use of written or 
gtaphic matter on individual coverings, cartons or other 
containers of a type prohibited from appearing on the 
label or bottle. Certificates of approval of labels of 
domestically bottled distilled spirits must be secured from 
the Administrator by the bottler. 

The federal law provides many detailed restrictions 
as to the location, construction, equipment and operation 
of liquor bottling plants. These vary according to the 
type of product and type of plant. Detailed information 
is available from the Alcohol Tax Unit, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, Treasury Dept. 

The law requires the application of tax stamps over 
the mouth of each bottle of distilled spirits or compounds 
containing distilled spirits and on certain types of wines. 
Pertinent points covered are: 








a) Manner of affixing stamps 
b) Concealing or obscuring stamps prohibited 
c) Affixing stamp over cup or cap. 

Affixing stamps and markings to cases and barrels. 

Standard sizes of bottles prescribed for distilled spirits: 
Seven permitted. These are, respectively: 1 gal., 1/2 
gal., 1 qt., 4/5 qt., 1 pt., 1/2 pt. with a 4/5 pt. allowable 
for Scotch and Irish whiskies, Scotch and Irish type 
whiskies and for brandy andrum. Bottles utilized must 
contain the quantities named with a head space not in 
excess of 8 per cent of the total capacity of the bortle 
after closure. 


Federal trade commission 


Under the Wheeler-Lea Act, an amendment of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act passed in March of 1938, the 
Commission was given more effective powers of control 
over false advertising of foods, drugs, devices, and cos- 
metics. Thus two bodies control the claims that may be 
made for any product in these fields. Detailed informa- 
tion on the regulations under this Statute may be ob- 
tained from any office of the Commission. 


Additional federal food statutes 


There are a number of statutes, relating to foods, viruses, 
serums, toxins, insecticides, etc., which have been on 
the books for many years. In most cases, the name of 
the act describes the special group of products falling 
under its provisions Those that fall under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Food and Drug Administration are: the Filled 
Milk Act, the Import Milk Act, the Tea Importation Act, and 
the Federal Caustic Poison Act, together with the following 
which relate specifically to the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act: the Act of March 4, 1923, defining butter 
and providing a standard therefor; the Act of July 24, 
1919, defining wrapped meats as in package form; and 
the Seafood Act of August 27, 1935. 

The Insecticide Act is still administered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Postal department regulations 


The Post Office Department has prescribed regulations 
to the preparation, wrapping and packing of parcel-post 
or fourth-class mail matter. These regulations are con- 
tained in Circular 3 of the Division of Classification, 
dated October, 1937; available through any postmaster. 
Examination: Fourth-class matter must be so 
wrapped that the contents may be examined easily by 
postal officials. When not so wrapped, or when it con- 
tains writing not authorized by law, the matter is sub- 
ject to first-class postage. 

Nailed boxes: Parcel-post mail may be enclosed in 
boxes to which the lids are nailed or screwed, provided 
the lids can be readily removed with a chisel or screw 
driver for examination of contents. 

Containers and packing: All matter must be se- 
curely packed and wrapped or packed in a strong con- 
tainer so as to bear transmission without breaking or 
injuring the mail bags, their contents or the persons 
handling them. Many articles are damaged in the mails 
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because they are not properly packed to withstand the 


necessary handling. 

Containers previously used for shipping high explo- 

sives having a liquid ingredient (such as dynamite) must 
not be used for shipments of any article by parcel post. 
Containers which have been used for the shipment of 
other high explosives must have all marks removed be- 
fore being used for shipment of articles by parcel post. 
Harmful articles not absolutely excluded from the 
mails, but which, from their form or nature, might, un- 
less properly secured, destroy, deface or otherwise dam- 
age the contents of the mail bag or harm the person of 
anyone engaged in the postal service, may be transmitted 
in the mails only when packed in accordance with the 
postal regulations. 
Pyroxylin plastics (celluloid, fiberloid, pyralin, vis- 
coloid, zylonite, etc.), in sheets, rods or tubes must be 
packed in strong spark-proof wooden boxes and to each 
parcel must be attached the diamond-shaped yellow cau- 
tion label described in section 588, Postal Laws and 
Regulations. 

As an exception to the above, pyroxylin sheets in pack- 
ages not exceeding one-half inch in thickness may be 
packed in containers made of two thicknesses of strong 
double-faced corrugated fibreboard and small quantities 
may be shipped in strong strawboard tubes lined with 
single-faced corrugated pasteboard. 

Admissible liquids and oils in packages not exceeding 
the limit of weight of fourth-class matter will be ac- 
cepted for mailing when intended for delivery at the 
office of mailing or on a rural route starting therefrom 
when enclosed in securely closed containers, provided it 
is NOt necessary to transport them over steam or electric 
railways. 

Admissible liquids and oils, pastes, salves or other arti- 
cles easily liquefiable shall be accepted for mailing, re- 
gardless of distance, when they conform to the conditions 
prescribed by section 590, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
which may be consulted at any post office. 





Mailable liquids in tightly closed metal containers in 
quantities of 1 gal. or more shall be accepted for mailing 
when suitably boxed or crated to be dispatched outside 
of mail bags and labeled ‘‘Fragile—liquid. This side 
up,’ but when in extra strong metal containers, such as 
heavy milk cans, the boxing or crating may be omitted. 
Fragile articles: Articles easily broken must be’se- 
curely packed in wooden or strong double-faced corru- 
gated fibreboard boxes with ample cushioning material 
of excelsior, crushed paper or the like, completely sur- 
rounding each article to prevent damage. All such 
parcels must be labeled ‘‘Fragile.”’ 

Perishable articles must be marked ‘‘Perishable’’ and 
it is advisable that they be sent as special-delivery matter 
by affixing stamps for the special-delivery fee in addition 
to the regular postage, thus expediting their delivery. 
Articles likely to spoil within the time reasonably re- 
quired for transportation and delivery will not be ac- 
cepted by post office authorities for mailing. 
Unmailable matter: All matter is unmailable 
which is of a harmful nature, such as poisons, explosives 
and corrosive articles, etc. 

Requests for further information should be addressed 
as follows: 

Third Assistant Postmaster General, Division of 
Classification: for rules on the classification and admis- 
sibility of matter as parcel-post mail, rates of postage, 
limit of weight and size, manner of addressing and wrap- 
ping so as to permit examination, permissible enclosures 
and additions, attaching communications to parcels, etc., 
and for additional copies of Circular 3. 

Third Assistant Postmaster General, Division of Regis- 
tered Mails: for rules on the insurance, C.O.D. Cinclud- 
ing demurrage charge) and registry features. 

Second Assistant Postmaster General, Division of Rail- 
way Mail Service: for rules on the admissibility to the 
mails and wrapping of matter which from its form or 
character would be liable to injure the mails or the 
person of postal employees. 


Package and trade-mark trespassing 


by L. W. Mida 





MANUFACTURER introducing a new package 

would be less likely to trespass upon another 

manufacturer's design or trade-mark if he had a 
better knowledge of what constitutes ‘‘unfair competi- 
tion.’” Usually it is the lack of that knowledge, rather 
than malicious intent, that creates the fault. Knowing 
what is condoned or condemned by the Courts should, 
therefore, assist honest intentions. 

It is natural to assume that a reasonable amount of 
difference in the design of packages and trade-marks 
should be sufficient to avoid trouble, but what is con- 
sidered ‘‘reasonable’’ by some might prove the contrary 
in the light of decisions. To avoid the dangerous 
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crossing of the border is largely a matter of common 
sense. The purpose here is to assist good judgment by 
some examples of citations in Court decisions. Some 
of these citations may not be perfect guides, but at least 
they point the way for broad guidance. 


Package trespassing 

The title ‘“‘package’’ comprehends any container or 
covering, including wrappers and labels. Invasion of 
any of these is governed by the same simple underlying 
principles. The ruling question is whether the average 
buying public—known to be extremely lax in recalling 
the exact appearances of anything—is likely to be con- 
fused in normal purchasing. Having this one point well 











in mind and following it literally will save much liti- 
gation. A mistake is often made in trying to compro- 
mise on minor changes in color schemes and other details 
which, when examined closely, might seem sufficient. 
The average person, however, usually does not examine 
objects closely, and often does not have the two pack- 
ages side by side for comparison. 

The origination of packages in the modern trend has 
created a fine art of distinctiveness and attractiveness, 
which offers wide latitude in the avoidance of similari- 
ties. Today, there is no valid excuse to cut corners in 
resemblances. Trade papers have greatly helped manu- 
facturers to overcome the problems of infringement by 
publishing new patterns in design. This substantial 
service points directly to the marketing advantages of a 
package that is outstanding in its entirety. Such a 
package, in itself, assures immunity from involvement 
in infringements. 


Color differences 


While there can be no monopoly of colors as such, the 
abuse, not the use, of these eye-catching combinations 
is the seat of much trouble. There is a popular notion 
that the transposing of color features removes reason 
for complaint, overlooking the fact that where a domi- 
nating color gives exclusiveness to design, there is a 
property right in such exclusiveness. For instance, the 
fact that one package has a distinctive gold and black 
dress does not mean that others cannot use gold and 
black, except in so far as it affects the good-will of prior 
users. Virtually every suit on the grounds of ‘‘color- 
able imitation” finds the defendant inviting a Court 
opinion through lack of regard for this basic index. 


Copyright legality 


The benefits of copyright are well recognized. However, 
manufacturers commonly make the mistake of neglecting 
to apply for copyright at the legal time. That time is 
properly upon the first production of the package, wrap- 
per or label, not just anytime in later years whenever 
the spirit moves. To wait until the goods have been 
on the market for a considerable period before obtaining 
the copyright certificate might prove a boomerang. If 
evidence proves non-compliance with the letter of the 
copyright law, the copyright might be held illegal and 
vacated in a Court test. Such lack of foresight can 
defeat an otherwise entirely meritorious case of alleged 
imitation. 


Unfair competition 


Under this sweeping head may be gathered a multitude 
of complaints, the most conspicuous and numerous being 
those that embody trade-marks as expressed by brand 
names. What constitutes trespassing in brand name 
only can best be illustrated by actual findings. When 
dealing with the three tests customarily applied—i.e., 
similarity of sound, appearance and meaning—these 
Opinions usually are soundly rendered. When other 
distinguishing features are added, such as similarities 
in the actual package, together with representations 








made in selling, either in the accompanying literature 
or by word-of-mouth, the cases become more complex. 
The more involved the issue, the greater the margin for 
doubt, unless the complaint is clearly justified to the 
most casual observer. Where there is a strong element 
of doubt, the Court wisely takes into account the 
measure of popularity created by the original claimant, 
and views the infringement in the light of probable 
damage to that established popularity. This is held to 
constitute unfair competition in the invested property. 


Trade-marks held confusingly similar 


““PEPTO SELTZER"’ and ‘‘PEPSIMIC SELTZER AMELOTTE"’: 
The Pepsodent Co. vs. Pepsimic Seltzer Co. (26, C.C.P.A.-1210, 103F 
[2d] 362). While “‘Pepsimic Selrzer Amelotte’’ is descriptive and is 
registered under the 1920 Act, the use of descriptive marks may form 
the basis of an opposition. This is distinguished from the ‘‘Alka 
Seltzer’’ vs. ‘‘Pepso Seltzer’’ case in that, here, the marks as a whole 
are confusingly similar. 

“MEADOW GOLD” and ‘“‘OLD MEADOW"': Abell vs. Beatrice 
Creamery Co. (23, C.C.P.A., 735; 79F [2d] 751). The marks, except 
in the arrangement of the words and the absence of the letter ‘‘G"’ 
in appellant's mark, are identical; goods the same. 

“‘DOBRY’S SUNSWEET”’ and “‘SUNSWEET"’: California Prune and 
Apricot Growers Assn. vs. Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. (26, C.C.P.A.-910; 
101F [2d] 838). ‘‘Sunsweet’’ in appellee’s mark printed in larger 
type than the word ‘‘Dobry’s,’’ the words being associated with a 
representation of the sun, all inclosed within an elaborate border. 
The Court said: ‘‘We have no hesitation in holding that the marks 
are confusingly similar, and that the appellant has been damaged by 
the registration of appellee’s mark. To hold otherwise would make 
it possible for one to appropriate a trade-mark which, through exten- 
sive advertising, had become a household word, by adding thereto 
the name of an individual.”’ 

“SUNNY MIST”’ and ‘‘SUNKIST"’: Florida Citrus Growers Coopera- 
tive vs. California Fruit Growers Exchange (25, C.C.P.A.-963; 95F 
[2d] 512). Goods of same descriptive properties but specifically 
different, one being canned citrus fruit and juices for food purposes, 
and the other fresh citrus fruits and by-products. This decision turned 
on the similarity of sound of the two marks. Further, there was some 
similarity in appearance in the use of a large ‘‘S’’ in both marks. 
“E-Z"’ and ‘‘“KLAD-EZEE”’: E. Z. Mills, Inc., vs. Martin Brothers 
Co. (25, C.C.P.A.; 992-95F [2d] 269). While the marks, tested by 
appearance alone, are not confusingly similar, a very different impres- 
sion is made when the sound is compared. That similarity in sound 
alone is sufficient to constitute confusing similarity between marks is 
well established. 

““SOLVEX”’ and ‘‘NO-VEX”’: Albert I. Falls, doing business as Falls 
Chemical Company vs. The Scholl Mfg. Co., Inc., (24, C.C.P.A., 
1308-90F (2d) 499). While it appeared that the word ‘‘Scholls’’ was 
printed on the opposer’s labels as a prefix to the word ‘‘Solvex,’’ the 
latter word was the dominant feature of such labels, and some pur- 
chasers would call for ‘Scholl's Solvex’’ others would ask simply for 
**Solvex.”’ 


Trade-marks not confusingly similar 


““ALKA-SELTZER”’ and ‘‘PEPSO-SELTZER’’: Miles Laboratories, 
Inc., vs. The Pepsodent Co. (26, C.C.P.A.-1272; 104F [2d] 205). The 
arbitrary terms ‘‘Alka’’ and ‘‘Pepso’’ are the dominant portions of the 
respective trade-marks. ‘‘Seltzer,’’ in each mark, is descriptive and, 
therefore, public juris, and cannot indicate origin. 

““SPIRALATOR”’ and *‘ROLLATOR"’: Borg-Warner Corp. vs. Easy 
Washing Machine Corp. (26, C.C.P.A., 1256; 104F [2d] 1256). Goods 
specifically different (refrigerators and washing machines), but Court 
found it not necessary to determine whether or not they were goods 
of same descriptive properties, in view of wide difference in marks. 
**VAPEX”’ and ‘‘VICKS,”’ or ‘‘VAPORUB"’: Vick Chemical Co. vs. 
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Thomas Kerfoot and Co., Ltd. (23, C.C.P.A.-752; 80F [2d] 73). 
‘‘Vicks’’ and ‘‘Vapex"’ have only the initial letter in common and 
while they terminate with the same sound, they are clearly distinguish- 
able in that one has only one syllable while the other has two. The 
Court quoted with approval the remarks of the Commissioner of 
Patents as to the difference between ‘‘Vaporub’’ and ‘‘Vapex,"’ as 
follows: “‘As between *Vaporub’’ and ‘‘Vapex"’ the only similarity, 
either when written or spoken, is the first syllable, ‘Vap-"’; and in 
view of the obvious differences it is difficult to comprehend how this 


one syllable in common would confuse.”’ 


Cumulative differences in marks and goods 


*‘NEET”™ and “NEXT”: Affiliated Products, Inc., vs. Crazy Water 
Co. (26, C.C.P.A.-1331; 104F [2d] 366). ‘‘Neet’’ used on depilatories 
and antiperspirants; “‘Next’’ used on shaving cream and shaving, toilet 
and bath soaps. Differences in marks and goods held cumulative in pre- 
venting confusion in trade, but goods held to be of the same descriptive 
properties. The Court said: ‘‘We have no doubt but that the involved 
marks, even though they may be made up of the same number of letters, 
and begin and end with the same letters, appear to the ocular sense in a 
quite different way.” 

**BUDGET SPECIAL" and **TETLEY’S BUDGET TEA"’ (Special and 
Tea disclaimed): Tetley and Co., Inc., vs. Bay State Fishing Co. (23, 
C.C.P.A.-969; 82F [2d 299). The first is used on fish, variously put up; 
the other on fea. Court ruled that the goods are of the same descriptive 
properties but specifically different. ‘Taking into consideration the 
differences in the marks and thz dissimilarity of the goods on which the 
respective marks are used,"' the Court held that concurrent use in trade 
of the two marks would not be likely to cause confusion. 
““AEROLATOR"” and ‘**KELVINATOR"’: Kelvinator Corporation vs. 
Norge Corp. (Borg-Warner Corp. substituted) (25, C.C.P.A.-857; 94F 
[2d] 384). First used on air conditioning apparatus; second on refrig- 
erators. Goods held to be of same descriptive properties, but specifically 
different. The suffix ‘‘-ator’’ is common to both marks and in the trade 
generally. It is not the dominating feature of either mark and the pre- 
fixe *‘Aerol’’ and ‘‘Kelvin’’ are quite dissimilar. The goods are com- 
paratively expensive, ‘‘are purchased with a considerable degree of care 
and discrimination on the part of the purchaser . . . . They are not a 
matter of every-day purchase upon the part of an individual like food 
products or other products that require frequent replacement.” 
“DICAL-D” and “‘DIAL"’: Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc., vs. 
Abbott Laboratories; Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, vs. Same. 
(50 U. S. P. Q. 139; C.C.P.A. 7-2-41.) Goods probably of same de- 
scriptive properties but entirely different in character and uses. ‘‘Dial’’ 
is used as a dormative, sedative, or hypnotic while ‘‘Dical-D’’ is a 
preparation used to meet Vitamin D, calcium and phosphorous defi- 
ciencies. One ‘Dial’ is sold over the counter in any drug store to any 
purchaser, while the other is sold only on a doctor's prescription. ‘“The 
fact that both are medicinal in character and have a therapeutic effect 
on users, of necessity makes carefulness in selection imperative.” 


Infringement with unfair competition 


‘“*PEPTOMINT” and **PEP-O-MINT”’: L. P. Larson, Jr., Co., et al., 
vs. Lamont, Corliss and Co.; Same vs. Mint Products Co. (265-O.G.148, 
257 Fed. Rep. 270). Appellant, Larson, registered in 1912 a trade-mark 
showing on an arbitrary design, the disclaimed words ‘‘Peptomint 
Gum,"' and re-registered the mark in 1915 with a disclaimer of the word 
“Mint” apart from ‘‘Pepto."’ In 1914 he notified the appellee, Lamont, 
that its use of a certain flavor-indicating mark, ‘‘Pep-O-Mint,"’ in- 
fringed his mark ‘‘Peptomint.’’ The evidence indicated that ‘‘Pepto- 
mint’’ was generally considered a corrupt spelling of ‘‘peppermint’’ and 
was so pronounced; that appellee did not imitate appellant's labels in 
any way nor make any attempt to palm his goods off as those of the 
appellant, was not guilty of unfair competition. In the Mint Products 
Co. case, appellant was himself guilty of unfair competition in changing 
his labels so as to imitate the display on appellee's labels, which through 
long and extensive advertising had acquired a secondary significance as 
indicating the origin of appellee’s goods. 

‘““CHIPSO"’ and ‘“‘CHASE-O"’ (confusingly similar): The Procter and 
Gamble Co. vs. J. L. Prescott Co. (22, C.C.P.A.-1173; 77F [2d] 98). 
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Appellant's (Pro:ter and Gamble’s) registration ordered canceled. 
Appellee established prior use and the Court held that there was a like- 
lihood of confusion in trade at the time appellant's mark was registered 
and that such mark should therefore not have been registered at that 
time. It was not necessary that the appellee, petitioner, establish ac- 
tual confusion in trade. Furthermore, it was not material in this pro- 
ceeding that the appellee, after the registration of appellant's trade- 
mark, changed both the design of its carton and the composition of its 
product to make them more nearly like those of the appellant. All 
questions of appellant's right to use its mark and of unfair competition 
were disregarded, the only question properly before the Court being that 
of appellant's right to register. Said the Court: ‘The question of simu- 
lating the size and color of packages is a subject matter which belongs 
to domain of unfair competition. We are not concerned with it here."’ 


Unfair trading 


There is no unfair competition merely because plaintiff's and defendant's 
containers are similarly colored where they do not look much alike and 
defendant places its name on its containers. Taylor Instrument Co. vs. 
Fee and Stemwedel, Inc. (District Court of N. D. of IIl., 5-6-41). 

Where an arbitrary word used as a trade-mark for certain fruits had ac- 
quired a secondary significance as indicating origin in the plaintiff, 
defendant's use of the same word in connection with fruit juices consti- 
tuted unfair competition. California Fruit Growers Exchange, et al., 
vs. Windsor Beverages, Ltd., et al. (48, U.S.P.Q.608; 2-28-41--CCA- 
7th Circuit Court). 

Where defendant adopted a label with the same blue border and red 
script of the wording, the only difference being in the brand names and 
those having the same significance, the differences were submerged in 
the more prominent features of the label which were copies, and de- 
fendant was guilty of unfair competition. Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp. 
vs. R. E. Robertson, Inc. (25, T.M.Rep., 119; U.S.D.C., East. Dist. of 
Ill., 12-14-34). 

Where defendant had so simulated in coloring and marking the caps, 
cartons and labels of the plaintiff as to mislead the purchasing public, 
he was guilty of unfair competition, even though he did not infringe 
plaintiff's trade-mark. Simulation amounting to unfair competition 
does not reside in identity of single features of dress or markings nor in 
indistinguishability when the articles are set side by side, but is tested 
by the general impression made by the offending article upon the eye of 
the ordinary purchaser or user. If the general impression which it 
makes when seen alone is such as to lead the ordinary purchaser to be- 
lieve it to be the original article, there is an unlawful simulation. 
Cheesebrough Mfg. Co., Consolidated vs. Old Gold Chemical Company, 
Inc. (25, T.M.Rep, 149; U.S.C.C.A., 6th Circui: Court, 4-13-34). 

The facts that defendant adopted a tin-foil wrapper fo: its cheese and 
that its labels are in triangular shape does not convict it of unfair com- 
petition where the plaintiff had previously adopted a similar wrapping 
and similarly-shaped labels, such wrapping and shape of labels being 
public property. Wm. Faehndrich, Inc., vs. Wheeler Riddle Cheese 
Co., Inc. (19, T.M.Rep., 356; U.S.D.C., East. Dist. of N. Y., 1929). 
Defendant's use of the trade-mark *‘Gold Mark’’ for hosiery on labels 
having similar colors and stripes as those upon which plaintiff dis- 
played its trade-mark ‘‘Gold Stripe,’’ was obviously unfair compe- 
tition as well as trade-mark infringement. Court held it was no test of 
infringement that the ordinary purchaser could discern dissimilarities 
between plaintiff's labels and symbols and those of the defendant, when 
they are placed side by side. The test was whether the similarity was 
such that it would mislead the ordinary observer or purchaser. Gotham 
Silk Hosiery Co. vs. Reingold (210 N.Y. Sup 38; 15 T.M.Rep. 368.) 

Where no fraudulant intent was shown, it was not unfair competition 
for defendant to put out toilet preparations in combination gift boxes, 
generally much like those of the plaintiff in size, shape and color of 
cartons or boxes, no one feature of the box being exactly like that of 
plaintiff. Both were limited, by public taste, in their selection to con- 
tainers of delicate coloring, the inscriptions being differemt but incon- 
spicuous. The general rule is that neither use of same colors nor of same 
form of containers, cartons or labels constitutes unfair competition, 
when such features are in common use in the trade, especially when they 
serve purposes of utility, convenience or attraction. (U.S.D.C.-27T.M. 
Rep. 554—approved by C.C.A. 3rd Circuit Court, 39 U.S.P.Q. 86.) 
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Wood pulp in the paperboard industry 


by J. D. Malcolmson 





OOD is made up in about equal quantities of two 

principal ingredients, ce//ulose and lignin. The 

cellulose consists of tiny individual fibres which 
are tough and flexible and almost white in color. Cotton 
is cellulose in almost pure form. Lignin is a dark- 
colored cement which binds these fibres together and 
gives wood its hardness and structural strength. Lignin 
is of no value to the paper maker and must be cooked out 
and discarded in order to make available the valuable 
cellulose fibres. There are only a very few chemicals 
which will cook this lignin out economically without 
injuring the cellulose. 

Wood pulp is classified according to the manufacturing 
method by which it is produced. The two principal 
classifications are: 1. Groundwood or Mechanical 
Pulp; 2 Chemical Pulp. 

Groundwood pulp: Groundwood pulp is produced 
by grinding a peeled log against a revolving stone 
(natural or artificial). This constitutes the lowest 
quality of pulp manufactured because of the inferior 
strength, short length, stiffness of the fibres and impurity 
of the pulp. These bad qualities are due to the retention 
of all of the lignin. It is generally used in conjunction 
with some other longer-fibred pulp and finds its greatest 
use in the manufacture of newsprint, tissues, paperboard, 
and cheap magazine and pad papers. Picnic pie plates 
are 100% groundwood. Newsprint is about 85% ground- 
wood. The yellowing and loss of strength of newsprint 
with age is due to the lignin in the groundwood. Occa- 
sionally the wood is steamed before grinding, which 
causes a better separation of the fibres. The woods com- 
monly used are spruce, hemlock, balsam, fir, aspen, 
poplar, and willow. 

Chemical pulps: Chemical pulps are produced by 
cooking the wood which has been reduced to chips 
about an inch square, in large metal digesters with 
chemicals under high heat and pressure. This serves to 
separate the cellulose (or pure fibres) from the lignin and 
other impurities. The impurities are dissolved in the 
cooking liquid and the degree of cooking determines the 
purity and also the physical characteristics of the pulp. 
Any of the chemical pulps may be bleached, which con- 
sists of whitening the pulps by the use of a bleaching 
chemical. 

There are three principal kinds of chemical pulp. 

(1) Soda Pulp is cooked with a solution of caustic 
soda (sodium hydroxide). It is a weak, soft, 
pure pulp used largely in book and magazine 
papers. It is seldom used in the manufacture of 
paperboard except for a small amount in the top 
liner of white patent-coated board. The woods 
commonly used are spruce, hemlock, aspen. 

(2) Sulfite Pulp is an acid pulp, produced by a 


liquor which is a mixture of the bi-sulfites of 
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calcium and magnesium. This pulp, which com- 
bines very high purity with good strength, is 
used in high-grade writing papers, book papers, 
folding boxboard, tissues, and also as the base 
for artificial silk and plastics. The “‘white patent 
coated’ surface of folding boxboard is mostly 
bleached sulfite. Woods used in making this are 
the same as for soda pulp. 

(3) Sulfate Pulp is an alkaline pulp produced by 
gentler cooking with a mixture of caustic soda 
(sodium hydroxide) and sodium sulfide. It is 
stronger but less pure pulp, containing enough 
lignin to add cementing matter. Kraft Pulp 
is an under-cooked sulfate pulp which is the 
strongest but the most impure sulfate pulp. 
Considerable success has been enjoyed recently in 
bleaching rather well-cooked sulfate pulp to make 
a very strong and very white sheet, with better 
bending qualities than sulfite stock. 

Bleached sulfate is often used for the topping 
on corrugated liners or for sheet-lined board, but 
not for white patent coated board. The principal 
woods used are long-fibred conifers such as jack 
pine, southern pine, spruce, cypress, redwood, 
and larch. 


Principal paperboard products of wood pulp 


Paperboard is made as much as possible of old papers. 
Old papers contain the same fibres as new pulp yet they 
are cheaper. New pulp is added in sufficient proportion 
to bring the strength, bending quality and color up to 
the required standard. Because of the many grades of 
waste papers and pulp, and the multi-cylinder construc- 
tion of a board machine, it is possible to produce an al- 
most infinite variety of boxboards. Among the most 
common are the following: 

Chip: Made up almost entirely of mixed papers. Occa- 
sionally stronger fibres are added to produce Test Chip. 
The filler of most vat lined paperboards is chip. 

News: Made of old newspapers. The gray color is 
due to disseminated printer’s ink. News is usually used 
as the inner surface of other boards (e.g., ‘‘White patent 
coated news back’’). Occasionally boards are made of 
solid news. 

Manila: Name derived from manila rope fibres, but 
manila today contains no rope fibres. Boards and papers 
are still made of these fibres but the product is called 
‘rope paper.’” Manila has come to mean a yellowish 
sheet containing 50% or more of groundwood. 
Non-bending manila: About */; groundwood, '/; 
unbleached sulfite, plus some yellow dye. 

Bending manila: The same except that the propor- 
tions are about 50-50. 

Bleached manila: The same as the two listed 
above except that the yellow dye is omitted and some 
blue and red are added to neutralize the yellow of the 
groundwood 








White patent coated: Usually has a top liner made 
of bleached sulfite pulp, unbleached sulfite pulp, and 
some soda pulp. Waste paper from envelope factories, 
etc. (known as hard white shavings and soft white shavings), 
are substituted for the more expensive sulfite pulps 
wherever possible. The filler is usually chip. 
Manilas: Patent coated and other grades can be 
colored in the beater (beater color) or on the calender 
(calender stain). They are then called yellow patent 
coated news, orange calender stained manila, etc. 

Mist board: Usually has top of news, or news and 
sulfite to which has been added some dyed kraft fibres. 
Solid boards: Usually have a more expensive filler 
than chip. Examples are Solid Sulfite and Solid Manila 
(groundwood). Solid boards often have a top liner 
different from the filler such as White Patent Coated Solid 
Manila. 

Container boards: More attention paid to strength 
than to color whereas Folding Box Boards (listed above) 
are more concerned with appearance and bending quality. 
Test liners: Used on corrugated and solid fibre 
shipping containers must meet official Mullen test. 
Jute liners: Test liners made from re-worked papers 
plus enough new pulp (usually kraft) to meet the re- 


Boxboard: types and 





quired specifications on strength. Most of the new kraft 
pulp is concentrated on the outer skin or ‘‘top liner,”’ 
and on the second layer or ‘‘under liner.” 
Kraft liners: Made of solid new kraft pulp, they are 
lighter in weight than jute but more expensive per ton. 
Fourdrinier kraft liners: Made on a single wire 
screen and have no vat lined formation. They are 
lighter in weight than ‘Cylinder Kraft Liners.’’ Dry 
Finish Fourdrinier Kraft Liners are lighter in weight 
than Warer Finish Fourdrinier Kraft Liners. 
Filled kraft liners: Intermediate between Jute and 
Cylinder Kraft in that they contain */, or more of new 
kraft pulp. The term is indefinite. 
Corrugating sheets: Usually .oo9 thick and made 
of a variety of raw materials, the most popular of which 
are wheat straw and solid kraft. M4// Straw consists of 
high-grade stock chemically treated to increase rigidity. 
None of the above sheets contains adhesive, their only 
lamination being the plies of the vat lined sheets made 
on a cylinder machine. They can be combined with 
adhesives to other sheets to form an almost endless 
variety of combined products such as solid fibre-board, 
corrugated board, pasted chip, sheet-lined boards, caddy 
board, wallboard, etc. 


selection 


by Grafton Whiting 





OLDING cartons and set-up boxes are made from 
boxboard manufactured on a multi-cylinder paper 
machine. The function of this machine is to draw 

a film or web of fibres from each cylinder (usually 5 to 8 
cylinders) and, by subsequent pressure, to form a com- 
pact sheet. Each cylinder turns in a vat supplied with 
the raw stock (about 1 per cent fibre and 99 per cent 
water) from which the board is to be made. This sup- 
ply may consist of fibres reclaimed from waste paper, or 
of virgin pulp fibres, or a mixture of these according to 
the specifications of the board to be produced. The first 
and last cylinders form the two outside liners or surfaces 
of the board, while the remaining cylinders produce the 
filler, or inner plies. The thickness of each ranges from 
.0o2 of an inch upward, depending upon the adjustment 
of the machine. 

Since any type of fibre may be furnished to the cylin- 
ders, and each cylinder forms a part of the construction 
of the board, a wide variety of boxboards can be made. 

There are certain grades of board in common use for 
folding and set-up boxes, made of different materials and 
different thicknesses, dependent upon the size and style 
of the box and the use to which it will be put. The 
thickness or caliper is expressed in thousandths of an 
inch—termed ‘‘points’’—and ranges from .o12 to .065 of 
an inch. 

Table 1 (page 50) lists these grades, together with the 





caliper range and in general the materials from which 
they are made. Waste papers, the chief source of raw 
material, are sorted into many classes, each commanding 
a different price, according to the fibre content. Papers 
containing strong, white fibres bring the highest price 
and from there, range downward to mixed papers, the 
lowest class. Pulp, although the average use is less in 
volume, is an important element in many furnishes in 
producing the quality and surface effect required. There 
are three kinds of pulp in common use; namely, sulfite, 
sulfate or kraft, and groundwood. These may be un- 
bleached or bleached and prices vary accordingly. 


Boards 


Soup Boarps: A general term indicating that the board 
is made of the same material throughout. 

Fittep Boarps: A board with inner plies of a stock dif- 
ferent from that of the outer plies or liners. 

A board made of two or more sheets of 
board or of board and paper pasted together by a subse- 
quent operation. 


PasteD BoarD: 


Vat Linep Boarp: A board made on a cylinder machine 
where the first or last cylinder vat is supplied with a 
quality of stock different from that in the other vats. 
Double vat lined board requires that both the first and 


last vats contain different stocks. 
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Color 


Mania: A term used to indicate a color (yellowish) 
and appearance comparable to that formerly obtained 
when manila hemp (rope) was used. 

Beater Cotorep: The coloring material is added to the 
paper stock before entering the cylinder vat, thus im- 
pregnating the whole ply. 

CALENDER Co.oreD (or stained): The coloring material 
is applied to the surface of the board as it passes through 
the calender stack, thus coloring the top but not neces- 
sarily permeating throughout the ply. 


Chemicals 


Various chemicals, such as rosin and alum for sizing, are 
used in making boxboard to prevent the penetration of 
moisture. Starch is used for hardening and stiffening. 
Loading material, such as clay, is also used. Emulsions, 
such as asphalt for water-proofing, and dyes and pig- 
ments for procuring the desired color, are also employed. 
With these applied to the paper stock, any one or all of 
the plies may receive a specified treatment to suit indi- 
vidual requirements. 

Finish 

Dry Finisu: The finish obtained when board passes 
through calender stack without special treatment. 

Wert Finisu: The surface of the board is subjected to a 
water or steam bath in passing through the calendar, 
which gives it a smoother finish. This is somewhat 
similar to dampening cloth before pressing. 

Surrace TREATMENT: Treatment of the surface of the 
board may be made at the calender either before pass- 
ing through the stacks or as some step in the operation. 
For example, silicate is applied to the board to prevent 
penetration of grease in the packaging of foods. Starch 
or other sizing is used to give a smoother finish for cer- 
tain types of printing. Paraffin or wax is applied as a 
water-proofing agent where the board is to be used for 
the packaging of liquids or semi-liquids. It is common 
practice in folding-box plants to coat with paraffin or 
wax for this same purpose. 


Standards 


Standard rules and regulations have been adopted by the 
National Paperboard Association, representing the manu- 
facturers of folding and set-up boxboards. 

The basic facts for establishing the standards, and other 
information, were obtained from investigations of prac- 
tices in large and small boxboard mills scattered over a 
wide area. Following this survey, conferences were held 
by makers of board, fabricators of folding and set-up 
boxes, and consumer organizations, and there a series of 
standard gage lists was evolved; also a set of defini- 
tions which met with general approval. These gage 
lists are identical with Simplified Practice Recommenda- 
tion R44-36, entitled Box Board Thicknesses (United 
States Department of Commerce; effective December 31, 
1936). The set of definitions and the gauge lists are as 
follows: 
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STANDARD Sizes: In all grades, a sheet 25 in. by 40 in., 
containing 1,000 sq. in. 

Patent coated or manila boards (Lists 6 to 8) are also 
shown in sizes 24 in. by 36 in., containing 864 sq. in. and 


28 in. by 44 in., containing 1,232 sq. in. The standard 
sizes are used as bases for all computations. 

STANDARD PackaGeE: In patent coated or solid manila 
board, a ream of 500 sheets. 

These grades are sometimes packed, for convenience, in 
fractions or multiples of a ream, depending upon the 
size of the sheet. 

Bunpte: A unit containing 50 lbs. 

The quantity of sheets varies with the size and the 
caliper, but the weight of 50 Ibs. of board is fixed. 
ReGcutar Numsers: The quantity of standard sized 
sheets (25 by 40) of boxboard required to make a bundle 
of 50 Ibs. 

Count: The quantity of odd-sized sheets required to 
make a bundle. 

For the standard size (25 by 40) the count would be 
identical with the Regular Number; therefore it has be- 
come the custom to use the term Count to apply only to 
odd-sized sheets and Regular Number to standard size. 
The count for an odd-sized sheet is found by dividing the 
area of the corresponding Regular Number by the num- 
ber of square inches in the odd-sized sheet. 

Finiso: Four standard finishes designated as Numbers 
1 to 4, from lowest to highest. 

The degree of finish is regulated by the pressure exerted 
on the calenders under which the board passes. The 
pressure determines the density of the sheet. The result- 
ing surface is incidental, but it becomes smoother as 
calender pressure is increased. 


No. 1—Light pressure: results in rough surface and 
low density. It gives large sheetage for its 
weight; i.e., greatest area to pound of board. 

No. 2—Medium pressure: fair surface and sheetage. 
Popular for ordinary printing and general 
utility purposes. 

No. 3—Heavy pressure: 
sheetage. Used largely where better printing 
surface is required. 

No. 4—Heaviest pressure: extra smooth and slick sur- 
face, dense body and firm compact fibres. It 
has the lowest sheetage. 

Rough—Smooth: Where but two finishes are used, 
these relative terms designate light or heavy 
weight board in caliper points. 


smooth surface and low 


Dimensions: Width in inches given first, then length. 
Width is the measurement across the machine, i.e., 

space between knives in the slitter. Length is always 

the measurement in the direction of the grain, i.e., space 

between cut-offs. 

BenviING: Any board which, when properly scored and 

folded, shows no break in the outer fibres. 


Gage Lists 


In the accompanying tables Gauge Lists 1 to 6 give in 
the first column the Regular Numbers or quantity of 











standard sized sheets in a bundle weighing 50 pounds. 
The figures in the other columns give the caliper (deci- 
mals of an inch) when made with the finish indicated.* 

Thus Gage List No. 1, first line, column 1, shows 
Regular Number 35, meaning 35 standard sized sheets to 
the bundle. Column 2 gives the caliper of .o65 in. as 
the thickness of No. 1 finish; column 3, .061 in. for No. 2 
finish; and so on. 

Gage List 6 states the caliper in the first column, and 
to the right of it, the weight of a ream of 500 sheets. 
Three sizes of sheets are listed with the corresponding 
weights. 

The weight per M Sq. Ft. is also shown on each list. 


Special surfacings 


Boxboard is taken from the paper machine either in rolls 
or in sheets, cut to specified size, and may be further proc- 


No. 1 Gage List—Non-Bending Boards 


1. Plain Strawboard. 4. Filled News Board. 
2. Plain Chipboard. 5. Single News Vat-Lined Chip. 
3. Filled Wood Pulp. 6. eet White Vat-Lined Chip. 








Regular __ FINISH | Weight Wight | 
Number |- Ae ee ee | 
50 Lb. Bal. 1 | 2° 3 4 Msg. ‘Ft. 
Quan. | Inch | Inch | Inch | Inch | Lbs. | 
35 065 | .061 | .058 | .052 206 | 
40 .057 | .054 | .051 .046 180 | 
45 051 048 046 041 | 160 | 
50 046 043 041 037 | 144 
55 041 038 036 033 131 
60 038 035 033 -030 120 
as} 035 032 -030 028 | lll 
70 032 -030 028 026 | 103 
75 -030 028 027 024 96 
80 028 026 025 “023 90 
85 026 024 023 022 85 
90 (024 | .022 | 021 | 1020 | 90 | 
95 023 021 020 .018 76 
100 022 020 019 017 | 72 | 
110 019 | .018 017 016 | 65 | 
120 017 016 015 014 | 60 | 








No. 2 Gage List—Bending Boards 


1. Single Manila Lined Chip. 7. Mist Color Suit Box Chip 
2. Bleached Manila Lined Chip. Back. 

3. Double Manila Lined Chip. 8. Cracker Shell Board. 

4. Colored Boxboard Chip Back. 9. Solid Jute. 

5. Bending Chipboard. 10. Any combination with Chip, 
6. Colored Suit Box Chip Back. News or Pulp Back. 











Regular FINISH Weight 
Number —— a per 
50 Lb. Bal. l 2 / | 3 4 |MSq. Ft 
Quan. Inch Inch | Inch Inch | Lbs. 
40 052 | .049 | .047 045 | 180 
45 047 | .045 | .042 -040 | 160 
50 042 | .040 | (038 | .036 144 
55 | 038 | .036 034 .032 | 131 
60 .035 | .033 031 029 120 
65 031 | .030 .028 026 111 
| 70 .029 .028 026 024 103 
75 027 | .026 | 024 | 1023 96 
80 025 | 024 .023 .021 90 
| 85 023 | .022 | .021 .019 85 
90 021 | .020 | .019 .018 80 | 
95 .020 .019 | 018 017 76 | 
| 100 019 018 | .017 016 72 «| 
105 .018 017 016 015 | 69 
110 017 016 | .015 014 | 65 
| 120 016 015 | .014 013 | 





* Published by courtesy of the National Paperboard Association. 





No. 3 Gage List—Solid News Solid Wood Pulp 









































| Regular FINISH | —— 
Mune | ———_—— Se oe = 
50Lb.Bdl.| ! sists. M Sq. "Ft. 
Quan. Inch Inch Inch | Inch Lbs. | 
40 | .061 | .058 .053 | .049 180 | 
45 | .054 | .052 | .048 | .043 160 
50 | .049 | .047 | .043 | ‘039 | 144 | 
55 045 043 .039 .035 131 | 
| 60 | ‘041 -039 | .036 .032 120 | 
| 65 | .038 036 | .033 .030 111 
70 | .035 .033 .031 028 103 
75 032 .031 .029 .026 96 
80 .030 .029 .027 024 90 | 
| 85 028 027 .025 .023 85 
90 027 025 023 | .021 80 | 
| 95 .025 024 022 | .020 76 
| 100 023 .022 021 .019 72 
| 110 021 .020 .019 017 65 | 
|___ 120 019 018 017 | .015 60 | 
No. 4 Gage List—Pasted Chip 
| Regular FINISH Weight | 
Number per 
50 Lb. Bdl. | Rough | Smooth M Sa. Ft. 
| Quan. Inch Inch Lbs. 
10 | 216 206 720 
15 144 138 480 
| 20 ‘108 103 360 
25 | .086 081 288 
30 | .070 | 065 240 
35 | 060 058 206 








No. 5 Gage List—Pasted Solids News Board 














Regular FINISH Weight 
Number | per 
50 Lb. Badl. Rough | Smooth M Sq Ft. 
| Quan Inch | Inch Lbs. 
10 233 «| «(1196 720 
bk | .156 .130 480 
20 LI .098 360 
25 | .094 | .078 288 
30 .078 .065 240 
35 .066 | .056 206 





No. 6 Gage List and Ream Weight Table 
Patent Coated and Solid Manila Board 


1. Patent Coated, Solid Manila 4. Patent Coated, Chip Back. 


Back. 


- 3 — Nese Blue or Color 


2. Patent Coated, News Back. 
3. Patent Coated, News Center, 6. Solid -_— Board. 
Manila Back. 


Caliper 
of Indi- 
vidual 
_ Sheets 


Inch 





-————— 








WEIGHT PER 500 SHEETS» 
25 x 40 24 x 36 28 xX 24 Weight 
(1000 | (864 (1232 per | 
Sq. Ins.) Sq. Ins.) | Sq. Ins.) | M Sq. Ft. 

Lbs. | Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
178 154 219 51 
194 | 168 239 56 

| 211 182 260 61 

| 219 189 270 63 
226 | 195 278 65 
241 208 297 69 
266 230 328 77 
284 245 350 82 
306 264 377 88 

| 333 | 288 410 96 
361 312 445 104 
389 | 336 479 112 
417 | 360 514 120 
444 384 547 128 

| 472 | 408 582 136 

556 480 685 160 











| 
| 
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TABLE 1—Grades of Boxboard 

















FURNISH | 
scan Waste Papers Composed Principally of | Pulp | | 
ange 
GRADES in Mixed Ground|Sulphite| Old | | Ground| | Price 
Inches |Papers| News | wood | Fibres | Ct, rs. ‘Sulphite) Kraft | wood | Clay | Index 

FOLDING . | | | | al 
Chip (bending) .012-.050 x x x 
Mist Gray Suit Board 020-.040 x x x x x 130 
Manila Lined Chip .012-.050 x x x | x x x 130 
Bleached Manila Lined Chip _-012-.050 x x x | x x x 140 
Kraft Board .012-.050 | x 130 
White Patent Coated News .012-.028 x x x x 160 
Clay Coated Board .012-.028 x | x x x 220 
Bleached Sulphite Board -016-.024 | - '. 2 oe ; 250 

SET-UP | 
Chip (non-bending) .016-.065 x x | 100 
News Vat Lined Chip .016—.065 x x x | 105 
Filled News .016-.065 x x x 110 
Solid News .016-.065 x 115 
White Vat Lined Chip .016-.065 x x | x x x x 130 





NOTE: The proportion and selection of raw materials in a furnish may vary depending on availability of supply and quality required. 
The relation of other grades is only typical since the several mate- 


Price index is based upon chip (non-bending) equal to 100%. 


rials entering into costs vary independently. 


TABLE 2—Types of Boxes 
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Envelopes (Stationery) 
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a—grease proof, b—water proof, c—lined with cover paper. 


NOTE: The boxboard selected for any type of product may vary from a high to a low grade depending upon the service required of it, 
the price, and the degree to which the sales appeal in the appearance of the package is a factor in the merchandising policy. 


essed to give a special type of surface. Where the 
equipment is so arranged, some of these operations may 
be continuous with the paper machine while others are 
treated in a separate division. Following is a descrip- 
tion of some finishes: 

Cray Coatep: Clay, with casein as an adhesive, is 
applied as a coating to boxboard and, with subsequent 
calendering, produces an excellent color and brightness. 
It is the highest standard grade of board and is used 
largely for the better quality of folding cartons. 
GRAINED: An imitation oak, leather, marble, or other 
finish may be given to a boxboard by passing it through 
printing cylinders appropriately engraved. 
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Linep or Pastep: Any boxboard may be pasted to an- 
other or lined with a plain or fancy cover paper, parch- 
ment, glassine, or other material, either in the roll or in 
sheet form. Asphalt, properly prepared, or other adhe- 
sives, may be used to make the board practically water- 
proof. Pasted board may be built up to any desired 
thickness and made to serve a number of uses. 

Table 2 shows general types of boxes (column head- 
ings) and the grades of board (at the left) from which 
they may be made. Such a statement is necessarily 
based upon averages, since styles of boxes vary the same 
as styles in clothing, and poorer or better grades may be 
supplied to meet the desire of the buyer. 









Folding and display cartons 





HE most notable characteristic of the folding carton 

or folding paper box is its infinite variety. Literally 

hundreds of variations in style and construction have 
been developed to meet the merchandising needs of the 
great assortment of products packaged in these con- 
tainers. However, the 72 illustrations in this section 
cover all the important styles. Because of patent re- 
strictions not all of these can be manufactured by any 
one company. Patented cartons have been so desig- 
nated, and information on the patent for any given box 
can be procured from the regular box manufacturers. 

In addition to styles in construction, other factors 
offer the user of cartons a wide choice. Board, for 
example, comes in a variety of grades, colors and thick- 
nesses, as described elsewhere in this catalog. The 
carton may be printed in a number of colors by either 
letterpress or lithography. Special treatments either of 
the board or of the printed carton may give it specially 
desired characteristics. Varnish, lacquer, paraffin or 
cellulose film may be applied or the board may be em- 
bossed. The manufacturer of cartons is in a position to 
explain these processes and advantages in all details and 
to recommend desirable decorations. 


Specification data 


Purchasers can avoid much trouble by giving complete 
information at the earliest opportunity. The following 
points should be specified: 


(a) Stock: Specific description of type of board to be 
utilized 

(b) Caliper or thickness of the board 

Cc) Dimensions: This, of course, is of vital impor- 
tance. The proper method is explained under 
‘Basic Styles’’ below 

(d) Engravings (whether furnished by purchaser, on 
hand, or to be made and billed as an extra charge 
by the box maker) 

(e) Colors: Specific naming of colors, preferably by 
some one of the standard systems, with mention 
of any peculiarities in use, such as fastness to 
sunlight or exposure to alkalies 

(f) Printing (whether letterpress or lithography) 

(g) Copy and proofs (including opportunity to check 
them before final printing) 

(h) Surface protection (i.e., varnishing, lacquering) 

(i) Packing and method of marking container to 
facilitate inventory and factory re-use 

(j) Delivery or shipping instructions 


Basic styles 


All folding boxes are derived from three basic types as 
illustrated below; the numbers on each diagram show 
the proper method and order of specifying dimensions. 
This method is recommended by the Folding Paper Box 
Association of America. All measurements should be 
on the inside of the box: 





A. End opening: Basically a tube with one or both 
ends folded and sealed, locked or tucked to form closure. 





B. Tray: A container, open on one plane, formed by 
folding up a sheet of board to make side panels; then 
gluing or locking the corners in place. Most two-piece 
boxes are two trays fitted together. 





C. Top opening: Similar to the tray except that 
one side panel is extended and folded over to cover the 
open plane; it may be tucked locked or glued to form 
the closure. 





Each of the illustrations on the following pages com- 
prises two panels. At the right is the photograph of a 
completed carton, exactly as it would appear in use. 
At the left is a photo-diagram of the same carton, flat 
and unprinted, showing its construction and proportions. 
The solid lines indicate lines for scoring edges; dotted 
lines indicate perforations or scores intended for tearing 
or opening of the container; cross hatching indicates 
glued seams. All diagrams are photographed against a 
one-inch scale. 

The various styles are arranged under the three classes 
described above. In addition, there are illustrated some 
two-piece boxes, each of a different basic type; several 
styles of carriers for bottled beverages; and a number of 
display stands. (Please turn to page 54) 
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The dinosaur was big and strong—but there wasn’t enough food around to feed him and 
all the other large animals of his time. So, today the only relics of his existence are to be 


found in museums and libraries. 


The old jungle law of “the survival of the fittest’’ has some reflection in business, too. 
Only it’s not competition that determines the survival of a firm so much as it is ability to 


meet the needs of the day. 


Today, Burt is one of the largest boxmaking firms in the world. We were not always so. 
When our business started more than a half-century ago, we were rather a small outfit, 


But large enough to meet the marketing requirements of the time. 


Our present large capacity has been built gradually during the years to meet the needs of 
our customers. Today, we supply some of the largest packagers with their set-up paper and 
transparent boxes, their folding and display cartons. We have built our own automatic 
machinery to make packages of these types rapidly, uniformly, economically and of con- 


sistent high quality. 


EN. BURT COMPANY, INC. 


500-540 SENECA STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CITY + PHILADELPHIA + BOSTON 
ST.LOUIS + ATLANTA, GEORGIA + CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND - CINCINNATI +» NEW ORLEANS 
MEMPHIS + MINNEAPOLIS + KANSAS CITY 
DANVILLE, CALIFORNIA (Near San Francisco) 
A. G. Spilker, P.O. Box 126, Telephone: Danville 27 


CANADIAN DIVISION: Dominion Paper Box Company, Ltd. 
469-483 King Street, West, Toronto 2, Canada 
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1. SEAL END CARTON. The most popular style car- 
ton for packing flour, cereals, sugar, salt, teas, coffees, 
spices, soap powders and a wide variety of products. 
Readily packed on high-speed automatic machinery but 
difficult to seal by hand. 


2. SEAL END CARTON WITH POURING SPOUT. 
Seal end carton, same construction as No. 1 with the 
additional feature of the patented pouring spout. This 
pouring spout makes it possible to dispense contents 
easily without spilling and affords a means of re-closing. 


3. SEAL END CARTON for automatic packing and 
sealing. It is similar to No. 1 except that it has incor- 
porated in its construction additional flaps on the bot- 
tom of the carton to prevent sifting. This carton is 
particularly suited for products which are milled or 
pulverized to such a degree that particles would sift 
through the regular seal end carton. This carton also 
has a unique pouring spout, which is formed by breaking 
the perforations in the top of the side panel. Patented. 


4. SEAL END BROADSIDE OPENER STYLE. An 
interesting development in a seal end carton which per- 
mits inexpensive, automatic filling through the ends of 
the carton which are later securely sealed. Carton is 
opened on the broad side, hence the name ‘‘Broadside 
Opener.”’ Patented. 


5. TWO-PIECE BROADSIDE OPENER. This is a 
variation of style No. 4 and is primarily used for the 
packaging of small pieces such as cube sugar. The in- 
dividual pieces are first packed into the tray which is 
then easily inserted through the end of the outer carton. 
The outer carton is sealed automatically. The consumer 
can readily open the carton by breaking the spotted glue 
seam and tearing perforations. The container can be 
re-closed by the consumer by treating the hinged opening 
as an ordinary tuck flap. Patented. 










































































6. TUCK TOP SEAL BOTTOM SHELL WITH TIGHT 
WRAP. Consists of a plain shell, often made of chip 
board, completely covered by a printed wrapper. Widely 
used for cereals and crackers. Requires automatic ma- 
chine equipment. Outer wrapper prevents sifting, air 
deterioration and contamination from insects or dust. 
Newest development is to paraffin the printed side of 
wrap to give added protection to product. Wrap may 
be glued solidly to all six surfaces of the carton or “‘spot 
glued” at certain points. 


7. TUCK TOP, SEAL BOTTOM. Has the advantage 
of a solidly sealed bottom and convenience of the easily 
opened and closed tuck top, for ready accessibility to 
contents. Best suited to automatic packing because of 
difficulty of sealing bottom by hand. Note essential 
similarity to No. 6 with the exception of the use of 
printing directly on the carton blank. 


8. REVERSE TUCK CARTON. The most widely 
used of all carton styles for low-priced articles of all 
kinds. Easily set up by hand and adaptable to auto- 
matic packing. Convenient to open and close and ex- 
ceedingly economical in manufacture because cartons 
interlock. This style not suited for heavy products, 
which must be held securely in the carton and require 
some positive means of locking the end tucks, or for 
powdery products, such as flour, salt and sugar, which 
are likely to sift through and thus require a seal end 
carton. Ready accessibility and low cost make this style 
carton ideal for five- and ten-cent units of candy, such 
as cough drops, as well as shaving creams and tooth 
paste in tubes. Type illustrated has special locking side 
flaps. See description No. 9 below. 


g. REVERSE TUCK CARTON WITH ARTHUR 
LOCKS. Side flaps, top and bottom, or just the bot- 
tom, lock to prevent heavy contents from breaking 
through. Used principally for packing jars and bottles 
containing toilet preparations, medicines and condi- 
ments, which must be held securely in the carton. 


10. STRAIGHT TUCK CARTON. This carton has no 
advantage over reverse tuck carton, but is required and 
extensively used with high-speed automatic cartoning 
machines. Must be made with right and left glue seams 
to secure economy of interlocking for economical manu- 
facturing. Serves as an effective and satisfactory low- 
price package for the same large variety of products 
using the regular reverse tuck carton. When used for 
products packaged in glass bottles, it is advisable to 
equip the bottom flaps with a positive locking device to 
insure against the possibility of the bottle falling out of 
the carton. Inserts or corrugated liner may be used for 
added protection of the product. 
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11. STRAIGHT TUCK CARTON WITH TRANS- 
PARENT CELLULOSE WINDOW. Contents of this 
package fully protected from soilage yet visible to con- 
sumer through transparent window. Cellulose may be 
applied to die-cut portion only or the carton may be 
laminated over-all. See Laminated Cartons, page 88. 


12. STRAIGHT TUCK CARTON, ‘‘2 in 1” STYLE. 
Patented carton made with an inside divider which, 
when folded into position, forms two separate compart- 
ments. Made in one piece, delivered in conventional 
knocked-down form. An ideal carton for a combina- 
tion sale, such as a shampoo and a hair tint, or a bottle 
with medicine dropper or dispensing unit. 


13. BELLOWS END CARTON. Web end construc- 
tion forms a strong and tight end closure by hand as- 
sembly. Carton may be opened and tightly re-closed at 
will. Note simplicity of construction. Web end con- 
struction provides substantial protection against sifting 
when granular or crumbling products are packed in this 
type of carton. 


14. TRIANGULAR STRAIGHT TUCK. This novel 
shape carton is easily assembled and filled by hand. Its 
shape and location of transparent window makes an un- 
usual display of contents. In packing, alternate layers 
of cartons are reversed so that window portions are 
protected by the side walls of the cartons they rest upon. 
Note how rear wall (i.e., wall immediately opposite 
die-cut window) is scored to permit the pasted carton to 
be shipped flat. 


15. RECTANGULAR CARTON: TUCK TOP AND 
LOCK BOTTOM. Same as Style No. 16 except that it 
can be made for flat or rectangular shaped products. 
The diamond shape and the rectangular die-cut walls 
found on the front and back faces of the unit here shown 
are designed to permit the display of labels on the inner 
container to meet merchandising or legal requirements. 
Patented. 


























































































16. HEXAGONAL CARTON: TUCK TOP AND 
LOCK BOTTOM. A patented carton that combines 
novelty with ease and speed of setting up. Quick- 
closing top requires only a single tuck or flap, while 
the Hibson lock bottom insures a permanent seal. 
Capable of holding the weight of a comparatively heavy 
inner package, such as a bottle of wine, liqueur or any 
other product packed in glass. Types of this sort are 
extensively used for display purposes and for seasonal 
promotion of products ordinarily merchandised in their 
glass containers alone. 


17. GREENLEAF LOCK CARTON. Locks at each 
end securely. Widely used for packing dried fruits 
and other heavy bulky products. Also serves as a 
packer or carrier unit for a number of individual cartons. 
Locks of this type provide sufficient strength to support 
a comparatively great inner package weight, yet are so 
constructed as to permit of fairly frequent opening and 
re-closing by the consumer. 


18. TUCK TOP CARTON WITH GREENLEAF BOT- 
TOM. Combines the ease of closing a regular tuck top 
with the safety of a securely locked bottom, to prevent 
possibility of heavy contents falling out of carton. 
Quickly closed by hand. Use of the special lock bottom 
adds slightly to carton cost but is often found desirable 
for heavy products. 


19. QUIKLOC STYLE CRACKER CADDY.  Origi- 
nally a caddy was a container for bulk goods which were 
dispensed in small units. Illustration shows one holding 
several pounds of crackers which is bought by many 
consumers. One-piece collapsible construction with 
patented bottom which is quickly set up. Two corners 
of cover require metal stitching by user. Note how the 
construction of the bottom flaps provides a multi-layer 
bottom when the caddy is erected. 


20. ONE-PIECE WEB ENDS AND SNAP LOCKS. 
This carton, delivered in glue tube fashion, is easily and 
quickly assembled. The carton shown was primarily 
developed for frosted foods, which require tight end 
closures and ease and speed in packing. It is well 
suited for various other types of products which require 
features mentioned above plus economy. Patented. 
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21. QUICKSET TWIN CARTONS. A new high speed 
economical twin carton that is designed to employ one 
piece of boxboard. They are so arranged that an easy pull 
at the corners separates them. With a flat carton left in 
each hand—a slight push against your chest sets them up 
automatically. These cartons are ideal for high speed 
production lines where space is limited. Patented and 
manufactured under license on special equipment. 


22. PANEL FOLD DISPLAY CONTAINER WITH 
LOCK BOTTOM. Simple in construction and setting 
up. Cover is so arranged’ as to make an attractive 
display panel. Protective cover is optional. Stands 
flat on the counter and provides good visibility to the 
displayed items. Requires printing and coating on only 
one side of the board. 


23. BROOKS TWIN DISPLAY CONTAINER. This 
container is a lock bottom low front, with a pivoting 
swing display card. The display card is designed to give 
the effect of printing on two sides. This effect is gained 
by twisting the card 180 deg. when display is set up. 


24. PANEL-FOLD DISPLAY CONTAINER—WITH 
THREE CATCH LOCK BOTTOM. Same as No. 23 
except bottom has three catches to carry heavier contents. 
The reader will note the wide number of variations in 
tab locking devices which are available to secure either 
ease of opening, sturdiness, the ability to carry weights, 
or some special feature such as tamper-proofness. 





25. BROOKS DOUBLE-COVER DISPLAY CON- 
TAINER. An elevating display in which the retailer 
must set up the display panel in order to uncover the 
contents, with a positive wing type support for elevated 
section of the container. An important feature in con- 
tainers of this type is the element of fool-proofness in 
respect to the dealer. The ideal calls for a unit for which 
there can be only one way—the correct way—of opening 
for display purposes. Short of this ideal, the dealer 
should have complete simple and well illustrated 
directions for setting up. 



































From roughs to finished 
package Michigan Cartons give 
you a thorough, coordinated 
service—just check these extras! 


7 A COMPREHENSIVE LINE OF BOX- 
BOARDS allows you to choose the 
board best suited for your product. 
All board is made under rigid 
specifications at our mill in all 
standard finishes plus Michcote — 
the super-white that tops them all! 
Special coatings and finishes, par- 
affined, silicated and laminated 
boards are also available. 


7 TAILOR-MADE CARTONS — ANY 
SIZE OR TYPE. We make no stock 
items — every Michigan Carton is 
designed to sell its specific product. 


There are few limits to the variety 
of constructions, types or sizes of 
Michigan Cartons! Your packag- 
ing program can cash in on our 
years of practical experience in 
creating cartons and displays for 
almost every field of industry. 


SINGLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY for 
boxboard and cartons eliminates 
for you divided responsibility and 
annoying delays. Boxboard and 
carton fabrication is completed in 
one large plant. Straight line pro- 
duction gives you the finest folding 
cartons actually at a savings! 


1” EXPERIENCED RESEARCH AND 
PACKING DESIGN STAFFS fully 
equipped, will give your product 
careful analysis — assist you in 
planning and creating new sales 
packages or improving old ones. 


FOR GREATER SALES PACK IT 
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Looking for a 
really complete 
Carton Source? 
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A FACTORY-TRAINED SALES 
ORGANIZATION . . 


time, to aid you in all packaging 


. at your call any 


problems. 


7 ACCEPT OUR INVITATION to show 
you this unique service in action. 
Mail us your present package. 
Without cost or obligation we'll 
repack your product in a sparkling 
Michigan Carton and return it to 
you with all the facts you require. 


Michigan Carton Co. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


BOXBOARD + FOLDING CARTONS AND DISPLAYS 
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26. BROOKS TILTING DISPLAY CONTAINER. 
This style is equipped with a rear tab which the dealer 
elevates and secures in the rear panel, effectively dis- 
playing the merchandise at a desirable angle. This tab 
may be seen as indicated in the diagram-photo, upper 
left hand corner. This is a patented display container 
type of construction. 


27. SKYSCRAPER (BROKEN BACK) DISPLAY CON- 
TAINER. Patented container for displaying products 
in two tiers in an upright or “‘skyscraper’’ manner. 
Made with easel to hold second tier in raised position. 
Scored in center so that for shipping it folds up, but is 
readily set up for display by the dealer. When folded 
for shipping, the two halves of the unit so interlock as 
to form one flat, rectangular carton with all merchandise 
protected on all sides. 


28. FRONT PANEL, LOCK BOTTOM DISPLAY 
CONTAINER WITH POCKET. An ingenious display 
by which contents are sold from the stock packed in 
the main portion of the container, while the pocket 
front permits an effective continuous display of the 
actual article. Prevents unsightly gaps in the display 
line, which is a weakness in many display containers. 
Note how the pocket front hangs below counter level or 
level of step on which main portion of display rests. 


29. DARRAGH DISPLAY CONTAINER. The main 
feature of this unit is that contents, when loaded for 
shipment, are in an upright rectangular position, but 
when ready for counter displaying, they are thrown to 
a stacked position offering excellent visibility. On dis- 
play, the contents slant backward with their front faces 
at right angles to the consumer's eye. Frequently used 
for tall products such as candy bars, wrapped candies 
and similar items. 


30. TWO-STEP DISPLAY CONTAINER. Patented 
display which shows products in two steps or tiers. 
Made in one piece, shipped flat. Easily set up by push- 
ing down on two upright pieces which are scored to 
form the steps. Requires protective sleeve for shipping 
filled with merchandise. A simple, attractive display 
unit of sturdy construction and good counter stability. 
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Adleswinning Aet-upr hones 
E. N. ROWELL CoO. 


Every size and shape for all products 
including drugs and cosmetics. 


E. N. ROWELL CO., Inc. + BATAVIA, N. Y. 
St. Louis Office 


New York Office: Hollywood, Cal. Office: 
SEWELL H. CORKRAN MISS LOIS ARMSTRONG THE DICK DUNN Ch. 
30 East 42nd Street. Phone: Guaranty Bldg.. 633! Holly- Seven-Clark Bldg 7 Stree 
MUrray Hill 2-3447 wood Bivd. Phone: Hollywood Clark Ave nue. St. Louis. M 
Olt Phone Ce entral 44 
Detroit Office: Boston Office Chic>go Office 
H. E. BROWN H. P. TUCKER H. A. MICHEL 
2842 W. Grand Blvd. 319 Curtis 52 Chauncy St. Phone 134 N. La Salle St.. Rm. 926 
Bldg. Phone: Trinity 2-0191 Hancock 0398 Phone: State 4582 
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31. COUNTER DISPLAY DISPENSER. A novel con- 
tainer in which the display panel, customarily placed 
at the back, is placed somewhat forward, so that only 
a few of the articles are displayed, the greater number 
being behind the display panel, from which position 
they are dispensed. Avoids disorderly appearance of 
partly filled displays after a few units are sold. This 
device is unsuitable where mass display is the desired 
merchandising method 


32. CENTER-DIVIDER DISPLAY DISPENSER. A 
straight tuck end carton with center divider forming 
two compartments. Readily filled, products falling 
into position with removal of bottom one. Stands 
erect on counter or may be hung on wall. Center 
divider construction a patented feature. Important 
considerations in planning dispensers of this type are: 
(a) provision of ample opening for withdrawal] and (b) 
provision against ‘‘jamming’’ of product in reservoir 
tower. Both are easily provided for with a bit of fore- 
sight. 


33. MULTIPLE-PRODUCT DISPLAY CONTAINER. 
Effectively displays a variety of different sized products. 
Construction uses a reverse tuck end carton, with ex- 
tended display panel, and a separate reinforced inner 
platform. Products rest securely on double platforms. 
Fitted with easel back to set display at an angle. Die- 
cuts which serve as receptacles are varied in size and 
shape to meet the particular needs of each display used. 


34. FREE PAMPHLET DISPENSER. This construc- 
tion is easily set up on the dealer's counter ready to 
serve as a dispenser of pamphlets, advertising media or 
similar material. Its two-piece construction, simple and 
unique, is extremely inexpensive, and provides an eco- 
nomical means of shipping and distributing free litera- 
ture. Note that the unit faces both ways—permitting 
use on island counters. 


35. HANGER DISPENSER. This high, narrow dis- 
penser holds a single row of packages, piled one on top 
of another, with an opening at the bottom through 
which they are easily withdrawn. Occupies minimum 
space on crowded drug store counters or may be hung on 
the wall or other available space. Note top and bottom 
hanger tabs, provided as an integral portion of the 
display carton blank. 
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OR years, Arrow has supplied 
leaders in various industries with 
outstanding boxes and displays. 
And the constantly growing Arrow 
reputation for versatility has added 
many .important customers to 
Arrow's famous Who's Who list. 














During 1942, temporary limita- 
tions of some materials will un- 
doubtably arise. However, Arrow 
displays and display boxes will con- 
tinue to accomplish their full task 
of getting, and holding, consumer 
attention. 
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CLASS B 





36. TWO-PIECE TELESCOPE CARTON WITH OVER- 
LAPPING ENDS. This style carton assembled and 
folded by hand. Ends overlap and are held against 
the side by friction, but may be glued for additional 
reinforcement. A development of the overlapping end 
carton is an extra length tab provided as an additional 
protection on the top and bottom. A similar reinforce- 
ment along the sides can be provided for strength. 


37- TWO-PIECE FULL TELESCOPE CARTON. 
These cartons are glued in collapsible form by carton 
manufacturer and shipped to user in that manner. 
Quickly set up by infolding to an upright position. Note 
that top half of container is slightly larger in all dimen- 
sions than lower or bottom half. This permits of tele- 
scoping without distortion of the container. Size, in 
such instances, must be accurately controlled to provide 
a tight—but not too tight—fit. 


38. TWO-PIECE SIMPLEX STYLE CARTON. A 
carton construction which is rigid, easily set up and free 
of locks or tabs on exterior surfaces. The web corner 
construction prevents leakage when packing frosted 
foods. This style is also adaptable for shoes, textiles 
and other types of products requiring a two-piece carton. 
This is a patented type. 


39. NOLOX CARTON. A new type of carton which 
has already proven its value from an economical stand- 
point. This carton is delivered in flat pre-folded form 
and it is only necessary to raise the sidewalls with a 
quick snap to set them up into rigid position. The 
specially designed corner lock is so arranged that after 
carton is set up the sides and ends do not collapse. This 
carton can be made with separate or attached cover. 
Patented and manufactured under license on special 
equipment. 


40. BERRY AND VEGETABLE CARTON. This type 
of carton has proven its adaptability to replace the ordi- 
nary wooden basket used for berries, small fruits and 
vegetables. Overlapping sides are wire stitched to set 
in proper position for use. Raised bottom and slotted 
sides insure proper ventilation for contents. Can be 
equipped with transparent window cover with locks to 
hold it secure. Patented. 
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Wright sweated three thousand miles away, 
anxious for news of his great experiment. Finally 
ame the word that his was the only large build- 
standing, completely untouched by the 








built from the ruins. 













So, the little slant-eyed people 
white magic of the man with the 
Perhaps he could thwart the dragon. 

Frank Lloyd Wright went to Tokyo and built 
the Imperial Hotel for the Japanese. He built it 
deep and of the best materials. Pretty soon, came 
a big earthquake—the biggest ever—and when 





Sle merchandising and technical staffs, are 
oimstocation, enabling us to handle efficiently 
cations were cut off. your entire packaging requirements. 








the ground stopped its tremors even communi- 
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41. BASKET DISPLAY CONTAINER. A container 
designed primarily for aisle table and counter display 
of small packages of quick-sale type, such as gelatine 
desserts. Does not serve as shipper but is easy to set up, 
displaying goods in studied disorder, thus encouraging 
self-service without disturbing unity of display. An 
extremely effective type of mass display widely used in 
the drug and grocery fields. 


42. BASKET DISPLAY CONTAINER. Similar to 
No. 41 except for general shape of basket portion and 
display panel. The display panel has been creased so 
that it can be folded to fit a shipping case. This does 
not interfere with the rigidity of the panel when on 
display as the panel is forced into a curved position. 


CLASS C 


43. ONE-PIECE CARTON WITH FOUR HOOK 
CATCHES. Economical for use in local bakeries 
where small quantities of several sizes are required. 
Two catches on each end hold the carton upright. 
This style is not sufficiently durable to stand long dis- 
tance transportation or rough handling, but is used by 
bakeries for packaging cake sold in their own retail 
stores and carried home by consumers. Also used on 
routes for delivery-trucks-to-consumer purchases in 
which case it is frequently made with a window of 
transparent cellulose. 


44. PETERS LOCK CARTON. Derives its name from 
Peters’ machines which are used for automatic forming 
and lining. Widely used for biscuits, crackers, lard and 
shortenings and adaptable to wide variety of large 
volume products. The multiple window cut-outs in 
the assembly here shown are designed to provide a high 
degree of visibility for the assorted items packed in this 
unit while, at the same time, maintaining the strength 
and rigidity of the cartonboard. A single strip of 
transparent material applied in a single operation forms 
all five windows. 
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ACTICS and equipment of 1917 are of little value in today’s 
mechanized warfare. There have been vast changes, too, 
in merchandising tactics... changes that have placed a 
far greater responsibility on packages. Consumers have 
come to regard packages as important guides to quality. 


A successful package, these days, must be able to do 
many things. It must be pleasing to the eye . . . must 
thoroughly protect the contents . . . must be appropriate 
to the product in shape, color, and design. And it has to 
be easy to fill, easy to close, easy to use. 


Constantly alert to these factors, Sutherland is able to 
produce successful packages economically . . . is recognized 
as a pace-setter in modernizing package design and 
improving construction. 

You are invited to use Sutherland’s Checking Chart to 
determine the sales appeal of your package. Send for a 
copy today. There is no cost or obligation. 
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45. ONE-PIECE COLLAPSIBLE CARTON. A simple 
one-piece container serving as a carrier especially useful 
for bakery goods, cigarettes and many other prod- 
ucts where quick set-up and low cost are factors. 
Shipped to user in knocked-down form, so that it oc- 
cupies a minimum of storage space. Note cross hatched 
indications for glued seams. These tabs adhere to the 
outer ends of the bottom-most tabs. The intervening wall 
forming the bottom of the container is scored to fold in 
half, lengthwise, when shipped. This is snapped into 
erect position and made rigid by turning up tabs on side 
walls. 


46. ONE-PIECE BRIGHTWOOD STYLE CARTON. 
A widely used one-piece carton for large scale produc- 
tion. Automatically formed, glued along the vertical 
panels, filled and sealed by Brightwood machines in the 
package user's plant. Definite economies in packaging 
can be effected by the use of this style carton if sufficient 
production is regularly handled to justify the use of this 
automatic equipment. 


47. TRIANGULARCARTON. This carton is received 
in a glued knock-down form. It is easily assembled for 
filling by pushing the ends inwardly. After filling, the 
carton is closed by tucking in the top panel. Its novel 
shape adds display value to the individual carton. Note 
score lines on side walls. The folding of these walls 
permits shipment of the pre-glued carton in the flat. 


48. ONE-PIECE COLLAPSIBLE CARTON. Quickly 
set-up carton, made with tongues on cover which tuck 
into slots on the sides, making this style especially 
well suited for baked goods and similar products. Trans- 
parent cellulose window allows view of product without 
opening carton, which is most important to keep food 
products fresh and avoid spoilage from exposure to 
dust, dirt, flies or frequent handling before sale. 
Sometimes used with an inner band or liner, placed 
around a cake, the carton being made sufficiently high 
to prevent contact of cover with frosting. 


49. ONE-PIECE SIMPLEX STYLE CARTON. Com- 
bines rigidity, finish and strength of set-up box and 
economy in cost, shipping and storage of a carton. 
Quickly set up without machinery. Made in all sizes 
from small candy boxes to large containers for blankets. 
One-side printing. Made with or without display lids 
and slip-over covers. No raw cut edges or outside locks 
mar the outside printed surfaces or finished appearance 
of the carton. Patented. 









































The NEW HOME of 


ACE 


CARTON CORPORATION 


AT 5800 WEST 51st STREET ¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Result of Exhaustive Study in Improved Methods of 
FOLDING CARTON MANUFACTURING 


ERE in our new, modern plant is to be found the very last word in 

carton manufacturing facilities. Additional new, more efficient equip- 

ment has been installed for maintaining Ace Quality. 92,000 square feet of 

windowless working space; completely air-conditioned and humidity- 

controlled. Advanced, True-Spectrum, daylight illumination insures faithful 
color printing and steps up employee efficiency. 





Fifteen years of constant conscientious effort toward improving our services, 
and the earned confidence of our many valuable customers, has made this 
expansion a proud reality. 


Our staff of packaging experts find renewed inspiration here where we have 
set a new and greater goal of achievement. 


We extend a cordial welcome to interested carton users to drop in and 
inspect our new home. 
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ACE CARTON CORPORATION 


Folding Paper Cartons—Folding Displays—Display Containers 


5800 West 51st Street, CHICAGO, ILL. «© Phones: CRAwford 0111 
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so. ONE-PIECE CARTON WITH TWO HOOK 
CATCHES. An economical carton for local bakery use, 
where small quantities of several sizes are required. A 
catch lock on each end holds the carton upright. This 
style is not sufficiently durable to stand long distance 
transportation or rough handling, but is used by bakeries 
for packaging cakes sold in their own retail stores and 
carried home by consumers. Also used on routes for 
delivery-truck-to-consumer purchases, in which case it 
is made with a window of transparent cellulose. 


51. ONE-PIECE OVERLAPPING FRONT—LOCK 
BACK PANEL, FOLD COVER. Economical to manu- 
facture and extensively used for display purposes, this 
box has the added strength of the overlapping front 
which is not provided in the straight front box. The 
box can be made with panel-fold style display top, 
making possible the economy of printing on only one 
side of the sheet. 


52. ONE-PIECE OVERLAPPING LOW FRONT DIS- 
PLAY CONTAINER. Similar to No. 51 except front 
is cut down to show face panel of articles when they are 
packed in an upright position. The tuck flap at the top 
of the container should be made long enough to provide 
full protection for the packaged contents at the front 
corner, where the low wall of the display container offers 
a relatively weak point. 


53. ONE-PIECE SIMPLEX CARTON DISPLAY. An 
efficient container and display unit. Die-cut cover 
offers excellent advertising display. Easily set up and 
free of locks on the exterior surfaces. Its most popular 
use is for one-dozen units such as paper wrapped toilet 
soaps, automotive or hardware items. Does not require 
protective sleeve as cover closes with front and side tucks. 
The side tucks, furthermore, increase the size of the 
display panel itself. 


54. RHOMBOID DISPLAY CONTAINER. An effec- 
tive new type of display container in which the indi- 
vidual packages are displayed in a staggered manner. 
Particularly useful for fragile items packed in glassine 
or transparent cellulose bags. Keeps packages in neat 
position while on display. This is a patented type of 
display container construction. 
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VALUABLE 
COME IN 


A CUSTOMER SEES 
ANDIFIT Ape,“ 


You know your product is good, but do your customers? Perhaps it’s their 
feminine intuition, but, nevertheless, women have always felt that "valuable 
things come in smart packages” and do their shopping accordingly. Sefton 
products are designed with this important idea in mind. Will the package attract 
a@ woman’s eye away from a competitor’s? Will she thank the designer for his 
ingenuity when it opens so easily? Will it be dramatic enough for her to remem- 
ber the next time she wants to buy? Your personal packaging problems are ours, 
won't you let us help you solve them? Write us today. No obligation, of course. 


SEFTON FIBRE CAN COMPANY 


Plants —St. Louis, Missouri ® New Iberia, Louisiana 


ONE 1(@ MO) a s1@ ay Los Angeles San Francisco Denver Tampa 


New Orleans Boston Detroit Kansas City St. Paul Omaha New York 
Oklahoma City Pittsburgh ak cudl laid) Nashville Dallas Houston 
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BISLER 


CREATIONS THAT SELL 








PAPER BOXES «+ DESIGNING + PRINTING 
SPECIALTIES «+ DISPLAYS 


G. A. BISLER, INC. 


More Than Boamahers 


FIFTH AND BROWN STS., PHILADELPHIA. PA. 55 WEST 42nd ST.. NEW YORK 
“BISLER BOXES BRING BUSINESS” 


55. RHOMBOID TIER DISPLAY CONTAINER. A 
novel development, combining the stepped and tilted 
back arrangements. Well adapted for display of small 
articles. Provided with inner packing and protective 
cover to ship in set-up form. Note the interior dividers 
which prevent lateral movement of the products on dis- 
play. A patented variation of the Rhomboid type of 
display container. 


56. THREE-PIECE TINSLEY COUNTER DISPLAY 
CONTAINER. A box of patented design, so contrived 
that the cover, folding under, proves an easel support, 
to display the goods. A remarkably successful type of 
display box because of its simplicity of construction, 
its ease in setting up, and because it has sufficient strength 
to act as a combination carrying and display box. It 
is susceptible to fine printing, required on one side only. 
The display panel is held at the proper angle by a sup- 
porting flap. Much of the universal success of this box 
is due to the fact that it is easily converted from a 
carrier to a display container by the retailer. 


57. FIVE-PANELCOUNTER DISPLAY CONTAINER. 
This style has replaced the old type of five-panel carton 
which requires printing two sides and coating two sides, 
primarily used for introduction and sampling of new 
products. To set up this display, it is only necessary 
to insert the end tucks. Note that the four lower panels 
(in diagram) form a carton in themselves, the fifth panel, 
or tail, forming the display background. 


58. FIVE-PANEL COUNTER DISPLAY. Same gen- 
eral style as No. 57 except that it has been made to 
serve as a display shipper and carry-home unit. Asa 
carry-unit the display panel folds down over the die-cut 
carton face to provide an effective closure. If desired, 
this panel could be so designed as to incorporate locking 
tabs for added strength. 


59. RHOMBOID DISPLAY CONTAINER. Another 
variation of this type. An effective display container in 
which the individual contents are packed in a staggered 
manner for better display. Particularly useful for fragile 
packages put out in glassine bags. Comes to dealer 
ready to set up and the contents are kept in tidy position 
while on the display counters. Patented. 
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60. TUBE AND SLIDE. Consists of a folding inner 
portion, variously contrived, to be inserted in a tube on 
which the design is printed. Access to the contents is 
easy and quick. It offers adequate protection for a wide 
variety of products, such as cigar packs holding five or 
ten popularly priced cigars. When this style is made 
with an inner tray it is well suited for pills and capsules 
which may be carried in the consumer's pocket. 





61. BROOKS TWIN DISPLAY CONTAINER. A 
patented twin display container, the two sections nesting 
into each other, giving the dealer two distinctive counter 
displays. This unit of two containers requires a protec- 
tive sleeve for shipping. It is economical and easy to set 
up by the packer and the retailer. 


62. RHOMBOID DISPLAY CONTAINER. The slop- 
ing sides and special construction of this container 
permit of displaying goods in slanting tiers. Provided 
with protective sleeve, it may be shipped packed in set-up 
form ready for dealer to display. Well suited for small 
items such as cartoned bottles and tubes. One of a 
number of variations of the Rhomboid class. 








63. SIMPLEX DISPLAY CONTAINER. A special 
easel permits tilting this container at different angles, 
for effective display. Requires printing and coating 
one side only. Protective sleeve necessary for shipping. 
Principal feature is the simplicity with which the dealer 
may display the goods at an angle. Display panel is 
equipped with supporting flap which enables advan- 
tageous showing of the advertising message. 











(Please turn to page 78) 
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Let ‘WATERBURY’ Make Your Boxes 





THE WATERBURY PAPER BOX CO. 


Factory at: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
New York City Office: 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


























WARNERCRAET 


THE FINEST WORD IN PACKAGING 


WARNERCRAFT is a complete 
cardboard packaging service. 
Over many years, for many cus- 
tomers, we have succeeded 
by precise workmanship and 
modern machinery in establish- 
ing a record of quality packag- 
ing, whether for the most inex- 
pensive folding box or intricate 
luxury assemblies. 





NOVELTY ASSEMBLIES 





WARNERCRAFT 


THE FINEST WORD IN PACKAGING 
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A Better Package —Or 
A Less Expensive One? 


en manufacturers come to us for 
one reason, some for another. With 
our complete modern facilities and de- 
signing experience we have created 
many unusually striking packages 
which, by their beauty and appeal, have 
considerably stepped up a product's 
sales. 


At other times, for products that were 
meeting stiff price competition, we have 
reduced packaging costs by a most 
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WARNERCRAET 


THE FINEST WORD IN PACKAGING 


We maintain a full-time design- 
ing staff, experienced in box 
construction, display and prac- 
tical merchandising. We are 
prepared to suggest distinctive 
new packaging units, or to co- 
operate with manufacturers and 
distributors in adapting their 
own designs to more effective 
packaging use. 


careful and simplified construction of 
the box, but without any sacrifice of 
quality. 


Possibly you are considering some new 
packaging for your product. Possibly 
we may be able to create exactly what 
you want. At least, Warnercraft Pack- 
aging facilities are available, if you care 
to talk with us. 


THE WARNER BROTHERS CO. 
BOX DIVISION BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
200 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 
















WARNERCRAFET 


THE FINEST WORD IN PACKAGING 
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BOTTLE CARRIERS 








64. BOTTLE CARRIERS. This construction has 
numerous advantages for doing an excellent job of carry- 
ing three or six bottles. It requires a minimum amount 
of material having little or no waste, exceptionally good 
printing surface and more than enough strength. When 
assembling this carrier for packing, a simple metal form 
makes setting up semi-automatic. Patent applied for. 


65. THREE-BOTTLE CARRIER and DISPLAY. This 
carrier has the feature of being an effective display and 
carry-home carton combined. It requires printing two 
sides; however, printing is only required on the inside 
for the display feature. For economy, therefore, the out- 
side printing could be eliminated. Patent applied for. 


66. BROOKS AUTOMATIC DISPLAY CARD. This 
display card consists of a one-piece stitched blank ar- 
ranged to hold 12 units (6 oneach side). By pressing down 
on the display panel, the bottom automatically forms a 
base and easel for display. This eliminates the necessity 
of a separate easel. 


67. MULTIPLE UNIT DISPLAY CARD. This eco- 
nomical display card holds twelve tubes suspended from 
die-cut tabs. Six units are on display with a reserve 
stock of six tubes on the back panel. The design repeats 
so that display can be reversed when front half of goods 
is sold. This card requires no separate easel but can 
be folded to ship flat. 


DISPLAY STANDS 





68. ONE PACKAGE DISPLAY STAND. A popular, 
effective and highly economical method of getting one 
package displayed on the counter. May be made to fit 
in corrugated container with products so dealer cannot 
overlook it. Cut-out on panel can be made to hold 
various shaped products. Although this unit ships 
flat and, hence, requires minimum shipping space, its 
erection is so simple that a relatively high proportion of 
displays can be expected to find their positions on 
desirable counters. 
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PAPER is made on PRECISION MACHINERY 
So are FOLDING BOXES and CARTONS 


WE PLACE AT YOUR DISPOSAL 
Euery Modern Faculty for the Development, Design and 


LET US SUBMIT NEW IDEAS WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


We Specialize in the following 
COUNTER DISPLAYS MILLINERY BOXES 


FOLDING CARTONS | GARMENT BOXES 
CRACKER CADDIES | CAKE BOXES 


PAPER CANS for BULK ICE CREAM...and many other items 
Send Your Inquiries te: 
MORRIS PAPER MILLS 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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69. TWO-PIECE DISPLAY STAND with separate 
card. Similar to No. 68 except that it is made to dis- 
play a number of products in a family group. By the 
novel structure, the necessity of hand-applied easels is 
eliminated. Slightly more complex in form than the 
type shown above. Note the use of triple locks to 
achieve necessary strength. 


zo. DUMMY DISPLAY CARTONS. Display units 
of this nature are widely used by tobacco manufacturers 
for dealer window displays. Shipped flat and readily 
set up by dealer, they save tying up saleable merchandise 
in displays and possible spoilage due to exposure to sun 
and dust. Available for other products. Patented. 


71. INDIVIDUAL DISPLAY STAND AND CARD. 
An inexpensive, effective, two-piece unit which raises 
the product above the level of the counter and gives 
close tie-up with the advertising method. By inter- 
locking the stand portion with the display card, a rigid 
easel support has been formed to hold the product and 
card in an upright position. Some users design the card 
so that it may be re-used by the dealer as a unit by itself 
after the display has served its function. 


72. PLATFORM STAND AND CARD. Designed to 
project into consumer consciousness the original offering 
of ginger ale in cans. The actual can, in place on the 
refrigerator in the assembled unit, covers the empty 
space below ‘‘Good News!”’ and provides, in the manner 
shown in the illustration, a focal point for copy concen- 
tration. Considerations of economy dictated the sim- 
plest possible structure (commensurate with three dimen- 
sional effect). Innumerable variations of this platform 
type of design are, of course, possible. 








































@ With the constantly changing conditions and 
the increased demands made upon us it was 
necessary that we become extremely FLEXIBLE 
to meet any situation. 


WHAT THIS MEANS TO YOU: As manufacturers of 
Folding, Set Up and Sim-pac paper boxes, we 
have that essential flexibility enabling us to 
change designs and styles, to alter materials and 
shift production schedules to fit your needs and 
to do so without the usual red tape delay. Our 
ability to laminate paper to boxboard gives no end 
to the combinations possible — a definite aid to 
flexibility at all times and doubly so today 


NOW MORE THAN EVER BEFORE... 





with many specialty board items out of existence. 


THE MAIN THING IS THIS: Since 1896 superior 
workmanship and service have become tradi- 
tional with Paper Package Company. By being 
alert to the times, we have, through a flexi- 
bility of Plant, Product, and Personnel, been 
able to maintain these standards that are more 
vital today than ever before. 





* 
Set Up Paper Boxes « Folding Cartons 
Sim-pac Boxes « Displays 
Varnishing « Lacquering « Diecutting 
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Parattined and waxed cartons 





by Owen E. Lyons 







































ARTONS made of wax-coated or wax-saturated 
paperboard provide resistance against loss of mois- 
ture from inside the carton, or penetration of 

moisture from the outside. Certain packaged food prod- 
ucts such as ice cream, butter, lard, oleo, shortening, 
cheese, and frozen foods are shipped and stored under 
full or partial refrigeration. Upon removal from refrig- 
erated temperatures to room temperatures, moisture 
droplets gather on the surfaces of the carton. Wax treat- 
ment provides resistance to this moisture and enables the 
carton to retain its strength and shape en route to the 
consumer’s kitchen, or while stored in the consumer’s 
refrigerator. The foods named above take by far the 
largest portion of the country’s output of waxed cartons 
because of the need for a carton to resist the penetration 
of moisture from the surface. 


Types of paraffin application 


There are two principal methods of applying wax: the 
high-gloss or cold-water method, which leaves a coating 
of wax on the surfaces of the carton; and the saturation 
or impregnation method which drives the wax into the 
fibres of the board, leaving the surfaces comparatively 
dry and uncoated. A third and less common manner of 
treatment is ‘‘dull paraffin,’’ by means of which a very 
light coating of non-glossy wax is laid on the surfaces. 


Sequence of manufacturing operations 


The basis of manufacturing paraffined cartons is the 
printing and die-cutting of the carton so that its printed 
design and all the board used in its construction are 
available in one unit, properly printed, scored and cut. 
Production of commercial quantities of cartons is han- 
dled in combination runs—same number of cartons per 
sheet. The combination may include cartons of but one 
design, or it may be made up of various sizes, colors, de- 
signs, and construction combined to run efficiently to- 
gether. Manufacturing procedure follows this sequence: 
printing, die-cutting and scoring, paraffining and gluing. 


Printing and waxing 


The merchandising advantages of well-printed designs 
and colors are available to buyers of paraffined cartons. 
Paperboard manufacturers provide a well-bleached outer 
surface that is excellent for modern printing processes. 
A semi-bleached or unbleached inside surface is usually 


1. Paraffin-treated cartons for quick frozen foods. Photo 
Sutherland Paper Co. 2. Butter cartons treated with a 
protective non-rub wax. Photo Menasha Products Co. 




















H. A. Butterfield, 
one of our founders 


Oldest Paper Board Distributors In America 
The 


BUTTERPIELD-BARRY"COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


For generations we have handled the paper board requirements of leading 
Set Up and Folding Box Manufacturers in the east. 


Now, we are at war. Knowing your disposition to cooperate with the present 
and future conditions to meet Government requirements and regulations, you 
will be faced with the problem of quality changes and substitutions. 


Our facilities and wide experience are at your disposal. Feel at liberty to 
consult us on your various problems. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF EVERY GRADE OF BOX- 
BOARD AND SPECIALTIES FOR BOTH SET UP 
AND FOLDING BOX MANUFACTURERS. 


Water-proof and grease-proof lining (Tredonia Process) 
furnished in either sheets or rolls. 


Regular single and double sheet lining done at our 
various mills and our New York plant. 


The BUTTERFIELD-BARRY COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
174-176 Hudson Street New York City 
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specified for cartons that carry food not directly in con- 
butter and lard, for example. 
Linerless ice cream cartons are factory-filled, with the 





tact with the inner surface 


ice cream directly in contact with the inner surface. A 
solid-bleached sulphite board is standard for this carton, 
because of its cleaner, more sanitary appearance. A 
producer of frozen foods recently adopted a linerless car- 
ton for packaging vegetables, using a solid bleached sul- 
phite board. On the subject of direct contact of foods 
with cartons, it should be mentioned that leading manu- 
facturers of board have made notable contributions to 
sanitary packaging through microbiological studies of 
paperboard. 

The inside surface of a linerless ice cream carton is 
treated with a special, high-gloss, hard-surface wax to 
insure against weakness of the surface next to the prod- 
uct. The outside surface is treated with a lighter, egg- 
shell wax coating which affords adequate protection 
against attack by moisture from the outside. Varying 
weights of wax, and varying compositions, may be ap- 
plied to attain specific protective properties. 

Considerable progress has also been made in paraffin- 
ing. In addition to a store of technical knowledge con- 
cerning waxes, wax combinations and properties of 
waxes, the industry has greatly advanced the technique 


3. Wax treated printed pails for ice cream. Photo Men- 
asha Products Co. 4. Paraffin coated carton for use 
in dairy plant. Photo The Gardner-Richardson Co. 








































of applying wax. Flexibility and accuracy of applica- 


tion has greatly improved. 


Gluing of paraffined cartons 


The gluing operation follows the printing, die-cutting 
and waxing of high-gloss waxed cartons. Special gluing 
machines remove the wax from the surfaces to be glued, 
a glue wheel spots the adhesive at the proper points, and 
the folding and setting of the glued surfaces is then done 
by the gluing machine. Glues derived from vegetable 
sources are standard specifications for food-containers. 

The gluing of saturated or impregnated cartons also 
follows printing and cutting. Because of the compara- 
tively dry surfaces of impregnated cartons, gluing is 
easily handled. Pail-shaped packages for ice cream are 
examples. 

For extra charge (an extra machine operation), the 
paraffined cartons used for ice cream can be furnished 
with a de-waxed strip or spot upon which flavors may 
be stamped or written during packaging. 


Construction and sizes 


Paraffined cartons for foods in contrast to unparaffined 
cartons for miscellaneous uses, are well standardized in 
construction and in size. This is especially true of pack- 
ages for ice cream, units of which have been standard- 
ized in pints, quarts and multiples thereof. Packaging 
of ice cream is either a semi-automatic or a manual op- 
eration, and this has a bearing on standardization of 
construction. 

Likewise, cartons for butter, lard, oleo, shortening 
and cheese have a constant unit of sale—the pound or 
multiples of the pound—which limits their variation in 
size. Some leeway is required in the construction of 
cartons because of slight variations in the automatic 
machinery available for packing these products. (Auto- 
mat, Mor-pac, Peters machines. ) 

The newest branch of the food business to become a 
sizable purchaser of paraffined cartons is the frozen food 
industry. Marked differences in construction of cartons 
and in sizes have characterized its packaging during its 
expansion of the past decade and its standards are still 
being developed. This applies chiefly to consumer-size 
packages in which the unit of sale is an ‘‘average- 
family’’ serving. Since this varies in volume and size 
with the density or looseness of frozen vegetables and 
fruits, a variety in sizes seems to be unavoidable. 

Because frozen foods require extraordinary protection 
against dehydration, a number of packages intended to 
assure that protection have been used by the industry. 
Many have proved unsatisfactory. As yet there is no 
general agreement on the best protective package for 
frozen food. 

Through attempts at extraordinary merchandising 
effects, numerous ‘“‘trick’’ packages have also been 
adopted and used for frozen foods. Despite these 
differences in construction and size, paraffined containers 
are universally specified by this new industry because of 
the protection they provide against condensed moisture 
when removed from refrigeration. 
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Sue, EVERY DAY, many millions of folding cartons 
ice mr foien wae flow through the two big Gardner-Richardson 
a f—$ plants. Pick up a handful as they come off 
“erry aw 





the lines—and you'll notice the cleanness of 
the printing, the brilliance of the colors, how true and 
square they fold. Check them for dimensional accuracy— 
you'll find them surprisingly accurate. You wonder: how 
is ut possible to maintain such high standards on billions of 


cartons every year? 


The answer is—Gardner-Richardson cartons are precision- 
engineered! In the Gardner-Richardson plants everything 
is done precisely 





checked, tested, proved every step of 
the way—from raw pulp to finished carton. By enforcing 
rigid technical control, specifications are lived up to in the 
making of the board, formulation of the inks, cutting of 
the dies—in presswork and craftsmanship. As a result, 
Gardner-Richardson can assure its customers of finer, 
brighter, more unified cartons—and duplicate them order 
after order—year after year! 

THE GARDNER-RICHARDSON CO. 

Manufacturers of Folding Cartons and Boxboard 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities: 
Philadelphia @ Cleveland @ Chicago @ St. Lovis @® New York @ Boston @ Pittsburgh @ Detroit 
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Laminated cartons 


by P. B. Burleigh 





N the past few years, laminated cartons have begun to 
take an important part in packaging. They offer 
numerous advantages, and it is difficult to say 

whether the greatest benefit is derived from the beauty 
of the package, or from its wearing qualities. 

Technically, “‘lamination’’ means the combining of 
sheets of two or more materials by means of an adhesive. 
For many years manufacturers of folding cartons have 
laminated foil, glassine, transparent sheets, vegetable 
parchment or grease-proof paper ‘“‘liners’’ to boxboards 
to provide cartons that are grease-proof or moisture- 
proof, or special characteristics of surface. 

Laminating does for printed surfaces what few other 
coating processes are able to achieve. It brings out and 
intensifies all colors, so that a laminated carton stands 
out from others among which it may be displayed. 
Since the printing is fully protected by the transparent 


film, so that it cannot be scratched or smeared, it is 
possible to get away from the ordinary dark reds, blues 
and greens, and use the lighter shades and pastel colors 
that appeal to women shoppers. It is even possible to 
have a dead-white background, which makes a very 
striking package. The surface of a laminated carton is 
smooth and shining, and pleasant to the touch. 

In addition to beauty, laminated cartons offer long 
life without noticeable diminishing of the fresh appear- 
ance of the package. Shoppers prefer fresh merchan- 
dise, and will not buy a package that is dingy and shop- 
worn. The laminated film is a transparent armor that 
keeps the carton looking fresh and new after months of 
shelf life. The surface does not oxidize or dull with age. 
If it is marked with dirt or grease, it can be wiped clean 
with a damp cloth. Dust does not settle on it easily, 
or show up on its glossy surface. 


Cartons and boxes laminated with transparent cellulose film. Hosiery boxes have laminated wrappers; 
cigarette carton holiday sleeves are of printed transparent cellulose sheeting laminated to boxboard; 
box windows are formed by laminating completely over die cut cartons. Photo Shellmar Products Co. 
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TRADE | MARK REG. U.S. pat OFF 
Simplex Paper Box Corp,Lancaster, Pa 


Tue Simplex trademark establishes beyond doubt that you are getting a genuine 
Simplex box - which means a paper box that combines the durability and quality 


appearance of a set-up box with the economy and compactness of a folding carton. 


The Simplex box is shipped and stored flat. It comes in one or two-piece construction 
to meet the needs of all manufacturers. It can be set up instantaneously when needed, 


forming a strong, handsome package. 


If your problem is one of storage... cost... production, the Simplex trademark is 
the answer. Learn about this miracle package that meets so many of your most 


pressing needs. 


SIMPLEX PAPER BOX CORPORATION 


LANCASTER ‘ ‘ ° : ‘ ° ‘ PENNSYLVANIA 
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Methods of production 


There are two methods of producing laminated printed 
cartons. In one, the transparent film is printed, in 
reverse, on the under side, and is then laminated to plain 
boxboard. This is known as ‘‘reverse printing.’’ In 
the other, the board is printed, and the transparent 
material of sheet is combined with it. Both processes 
have special advantages, depending upon the quantities 
involved, and the form of the package. The first method 
is particularly desirable where very light colors are used 
over large areas, since the adhesive is below the ink, 
not above it. 

Cellulose acetate is generally used for laminating fold- 
ing cartons. Regenerated cellulose is sometimes used, 
but it is more responsive to atmospheric changes, and 
has a tendency to shrink, which causes warping and 
curling of the finished product. Rubber-hydrochloride 
film is also used to some extent, usually not on the outer 
surface of the carton, but rather as a liner laminated 
to the inside. This greatly improves the moisture-proof 
and grease-proof characteristics of the board. 

Cellulose acetate is most frequently used in 88 gage, 
which is equal to .oo88 inch in thickness. However, 
where additional strength is required, or if there is a 
window in the carton, 100 gage is used; and for large 
cartons with large windows the film specified may be as 
heavy as 150 Or 200 gage. 

Where desired, cartons can be ‘‘strip-laminated,"’ a 
process whereby transparent film is applied to only a 
portion or strip of the carton blank. In the case of a 
large carton, where cost is a factor, only the top and 
side panels may be laminated; or the glue laps on side 
or end panels may be left unlaminated to permit the use 
of regular adhesives in constructing the carton. 

Paper-board to be laminated should have a smooth, 


Paper containers for 


hard surface, preferably coated. It should neither be 
porous nor have an irregular surface. Some boards are 
discolored by laminating, and others adhere poorly. 
It is advisable to submit a sample of the proposed board 
to the laminator before proceeding with the job. 

If the board is printed, the inks should be flat and dull, 
containing a minimum of grease, oil or wax. Offset 
sprays containing waxes should never be used. It is 
sometimes necessary to imprint a carton, at the time it 
is used, with additional information such as color, 
weight or size of contents, or a dealer’s name. Special 
inks in standard colors are available for hand stamping 
or machine imprinting. 


Advantages in display cartons 


In the case of window cartons, lamination is particularly 
desirable. Instead of a relatively insecure ‘*patch’’ pasted 
on the inside of the carton, the window is covered with 
a smooth continuation of the film that covers the rest 
of the outside surface of the package. There are no 
rough edges of board around the window to collect dust 
and dirt, and the window cannot be pushed in by care- 
less handling. Where reverse printing is used, the 
frame of the printing around the window can be a little 
smaller than the window itself so that the cut edges of 
the board do not show at all. 

Not all cartons should be laminated. In the case of 
an item selling for ten or twenty cents, on which the 
margin of profit is only a cent or two, and on which 
turnover is rapid, lamination would be a needless ex- 
travagance. However, at any time, if it is desired to 
give an impression of fine quality, or if the sale of an 
item may be impaired by poor appearance of the package 
after handling or long life on a shelf, laminated cartons 
have much to offer. 


quids 





IQUID-HOLDING paper containers have been in 
use for a number of years, but their field of use- 
fulness in packaging is ever increasing. New types 

of containers have been developed, old types have been 
improved and numerous new applications initiated. 

Cylindrical and slant-walled canisters are among the 
oldest type of liquid-holding containers. They are 
usually formed of a fine grade of bleached sulphite and 
are wax coated or otherwise treated to secure long time 
impermeability to moisture. The wax coating serves 
to stiffen the board to a substantial degree and this per- 
mits the effecting of a relatively tight seal by the use of 
die-cut paperboard closures which fit as friction plugs 
into the tops of the containers. 
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On cylindrical types, partially telescoping, overlapping 
lids are frequently utilized. One newly developed type 
utilizes slots, located slantwise in the side walls of these 
lids, to provide air vents which facilitate removal of 
the canister covers. 


Pre-fabricated ‘‘bottles’’ 


Developed originally for milk and cream and still largely 
restricted to this purpose are a number of types of so- 
called paper ‘“‘bottles’’ pre-fabricated in boxmaking 
plants and shipped under sanitary conditions to the dairy 
where they are filled and re-sealed either on standard 
bottle filling equipment or—in the cases of some types— 
on special machinery. These containers vary widely in 











are the direct results 
of our planned approach to packaging, 


Containers by CAMBRIDGE embody 7 
merchandising knowledse combined with 
technical, design and manufacturing skill. 


This complete packaging service is 
our contribution to modern industry and 
is yours for the asking. 


SET UP BOXES © PAPER CANS + TRANSPARENT CONTAINERS + PRINTING 
CAMBRIDGE PAPER BOX CO. = CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
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their structure, some assuming the form of truncated 
columns with metal inserts at the neck opening to pro- 
vide rigidity and to permit of the use of plug-type paper 
closures. Others are rectangular in shape with tops and 
bottoms seamed to a formed side wall blank and with 
staple-attached closures. 


Bottle “‘blanks’”’ 
Other types of paper milk ‘‘bottles’’ are supplied to the 


dairy as flat blanks and are erected and sterilized im- 
mediately prior to filling. Here again, shapes vary from 
the cylinder with pleated top through the cone with 
flat metal closure to the rectangular type with slanting 
top and side walls and an integral closure opening. 


Liquid-holding bags 


The development of water-holding sheets, such as rubber 
hydrochloride, has permitted manufacturers of products 
of a liquid or semi-liquid nature and of products sold in 
brine to use water-tight bags as their containers. Such 
containers, in the smaller sizes, are sometimes used in 
the form of a bag alone with heat-sealed closure. Larger 


1. Cylindrical two-piece containers with special liners 
eliminating necessity of wax coating. Photo Sutherland 
Paper Co. 2. Conical pre-fabricated ‘bottles’ with 
metal ring closure seats and paper closures. Photo 
Sutherland Paper Co. 3. Pure-Pak container showing 
four stages of opening and closing. Photo The Gardner- 
Richardson Co. 4. Pre-fabricated rectangular “‘bottles”’ 
with stapled-on hinged paper closure. Convenient and 
sanitary, their square shape permits solid pack- 
ing without air spaces. Photo American Can Co. 











Priorities or Preference? 


When emergency demands arise, it is a mark of 
the ability of the business to survive, as well as a patriotic 
duty, for it to adapt its abilities and facilities as closely as 
possible to the needs of National Defense. 

Among Interstate’s developments which are finding 
increasingly wider use in a variety of defense packaging 
needs, are the following— 


CART RIDGE CONTAINERS—Automatic pre-fabricated 
partition type containers for calibre .30, calibre .45 and 
calibre .50. 


BANDOLEER POCKETS—For loaded Springfield and 
Garand clips. 


GARAND CLIP BOXES—Special greaseproof treated 
automatic boxes for bulk packing Garand clips. 


SHELL CASES—Heavy weight protective containers for 
smaller size shells including 20 M/M. 


MOISTUREPROOF BAGS—Special synthetic resin lam- 
inated, heat-sealable, bags for metal products like piston 
rings, requiring the ultimate in surface protection. 


FOOD CONTAINERS—Pre-lined containers shipped in 
flat form, having unique built-in characteristics of mois- 
ture and grease protection for the packaging of dehy- 
drated foods, shortening and other essentials. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY —Automatic equipment of 
special design for sorting and loading cartridges, 
for heat-sealing and closing food containers, etc. 





In normal times, a business must progress by what 
might be termed “priority by preference”; that is, the 
voluntary preference of its customers for its products. 

Among the many specialized packages which Inter- 
state in its 30-year history has been well and steadily 
supplying to many of the nation’s large users, in many 
fields, are the following— 


FOLDOMATIC BOXES—Knocked down, full auto- 
matic boxes in display or telescope style, in sizes ranging 
from a pound of candy to a pair of blankets. 


SUPER-CELL EGG CARTONS—Two-in-one, divided 
type, moulded pulp cushioned egg cartons. 


TRANSTATE BAGS—A complete specialty bag service, 
plain or printed, regular or moisture proof, transparent 
or combination cellophane bags in sizes up to 26” x 18”. 


STERILINED LARD & SHORTENING CONTAINERS 
—Knocked down, greaseproof lined, cap-type, lid con- 
tainers, for an endless variety of food products, either 
wet or dry packed. For semi-automatic handling, or 
adapted to full mechanization with the ROTOSEAL 


machine. 


LAMINATED BOARD & CONTAINERS—Economical 
production of foil or decorative boards, in addition to 
protective wax and moistureproof laminations. 


"9, COATED SPECIALTIES—Gtreaseproof coated 


VAPETEX Board for bakery products, etc., 
thermoplastic resin-coated wrappings and bags. 


THE 








FOLDING BOX CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, 


OHIO 


Full information on any of our products, for present or future use, gladly supplied upon request 
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sizes, requiring a rigid form for merchandising appear- 
ance, shipability or structural strength, are usually 
placed in folding cartons. Several applications of this 
sort are shown in the accompanying illustrations. In 
some instances, the transparent water-tight sheet ma- 
terial is laminated for reinforcement and greater strength. 


Sanitation requirements 


Paperboard containers for food products are usually 
manufactured of board specially prepared in a way to 
insure against contamination. The coating process, 
involving immersion or spraying with hot wax or similar 
materials, acts as a further insurance in sanitation. 
Great care is exercised by manufacturers to protect the 
containers against contamination during shipment to 
the packaging plant. 


Decoration 


Paperboard liquid-holding containers may be decorated 
in a colorful manner. Printing usually precedes the im- 
pregnating or coating operation. Wax coatings, of 
course, have an effect on the printing which must be 
allowed for in planning the design. The general effect 
is to soften tones and lighten them to a degree. 


Paper container economies 


Much controversy has existed, particularly in the milk 
field, over the relative economic desirability of glass 
containers as contrasted with paper containers. No 
clear-cut statement can be made since the relationship of 
costs varies with every dairy operation. In general, it 
may be said that the original cost of the paper bottle is 
less than that of the corresponding size of glass container. 
The cost per trip is a more debatable point, involving 
such factors as relative shipping costs, in view of weight 
differentials, bottle breakage, glass container cleaning 
costs, multiple trips of glass bottles as contrasted with 
single trips of paper containers, etc. 

Paper ‘‘bottles,’’ in their various shapes, have lent 
themselves to a wide variety of uses. Among products 
so packed are sweet and sour creams, chocolate milk, ice 
cream, orange and other fruit juices, cheeses, sausage 
meats, beans, pickles, peanut butters, jams, jellies, pre- 
serves, cake flour, dessert powders, etc. 


§. Cylindrical two-piece liquid-holding container, spiral 
wound with slotted vents on cover side walls to facilitate 
opening. Photo Menasha Products Co. 6. Front, back 
and side views of Pure-Pak type container. Photo The 
Gardner-Richardson Co. 7. Pre-fabricated containers for 
hot foods, liquids and semi-liquid products. Slanting side 
walls permit “nesting” for shipment. Covers snap into 
groove and are lifted by wire or paper tabs. Photo Lily- 
Tulip Cup Corp. 8. Transparent liquid-holding heat- 
sealed bags as used for pickles in brine. Photo The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Inc. 
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ITH the gradual and practical development of the 

fibre can, this versatile container now shares honors 

with the popular paper carton and metal container. 
It has been widely adopted not only for such dry prod- 
ucts as spices, foods, drugs, cosmetics, and chemicals 
but has also become an important packaging unit for 
such liquid products as motor oil. 


Selection of fibre 


Because of the extensive variety of products to be packed, 
there can be no one standard body construction of fibre 
cans. Each specific product must be thoroughly ana- 
lyzed and so must the fibre materials in which it is to be 
housed. Products that are hydroscopic, or that will 
deteriorate if exposed to humidity, are put into con- 
tainers of moisture-proof material. Spices or foods that 
contain a high percentage of natural oils must be pack- 
aged in specially constructed grease-proof containers. 


Types of fibre containers 


The fibre cans expressly used for dry products may be 
divided into nine distinct types, all of which are made 
in a wide variety of sizes and shapes. The physical 
construction of each type will vary somewhat, depend- 
ing upon production considerations and equipment of the 
manufacturers. The following constitute the most 
popular types: 

Paper cap cans: The fibre can with a paper cap is 
ordinarily limited, because of technical considerations, 
to cylindrical shapes, although a few oval cans have 
been introduced into the market. This type of can is 
constructed with fibreboard ends, or so-called paper 
caps. These ends are either removable or sealed on, 
depending upon the requirements of the user. The top 
end may be fitted with a pouring or sprinkling device for 
dispensing the contents. The caps are furnished in a 
variety of colors and, within limitations, may also be 
embossed or printed. Labels may be applied directly to 
the body of the can by the maker; or the user, after 
filling the container, may affix the label over the flange 
of the cap and thus seal the package. This package has 
proved excellent for such staple products as salt, bread 
crumbs, cereals, medicinal powders purposes, and many 
other products requiring inexpensive but efficient con- 
tainers. 


A representative group of friction opening canisters (fibre 
bodies fitted with metal ends) showing range of eight sizes. 
























Reund Containers 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 





A Complete line of paper con- 
tainers for cosmetics and toilet- 
k- ries.—We specialize in combi- 
nation style—paper body— 
transparent top—as illustrated 








above. 
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a COMBINATION CANS > 
1d- Combinations of tin and paper 
he —tin bottoms and/or tops, tin 
ae dispensing closures for pow- 
- dered and granulated foods, 

chemicals, drugs, etc. Also all- 

Is paper cans. Sizes 14 oz. to 
ns, 10 lbs. 
ive 
he PRINTED TUBES & CONTAINERS 
a The label is printed directly on the spiral outside wrap—no more labels to worry 
cop about, the label is part of the package. 

for 
1a DRUMS 
be New low cost fibre drums, 25 to 200 lb. capacity. 
- to 
= TRANSPARENT CONTAINERS 
~d You can see right through them, but they’re rigid and sturdy—made of sheet 
we cellulose—plain or with printed messages, in all colors, designs, trademarks, 
etc., right on the plastic. 
any 
-On- 
TELESCOPE MAILING CONTAINERS — DISPLAY TUBES 
PAPER SPECIALTIES 
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The CLEVELAND CONTAINER Company 


601 West 26th Street New York 


Other Plants 
Cleveland e Detroit e Philadelphia e Chicago e Plymouth, Wisc. e Milltown, N. Jd. 
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Various shapes of fibre cans including round, square, oblong, triangular, obround and oval types. Body construction 
differs for various products. Fibre cans can be moisture or grease-proof and also contain liquids such as motor oil. 


Friction-plug-top cans: The friction-plug-top fibre 
cans with metal ends seamed onto the body are manu- 
factured with round, oblong, oval, or square bases. 
The plug is clamped securely in place by friction and 
can be pried loose without damage to the container. 
The throat of the friction-ring is generally curled— 
especially in wide-mouthed containers—to avoid any 
danger of cutting the fingers or hand on a raw, unfinished 
edge. Sometimes, to facilitate opening, the plug has a 
special lever or lifting device; but ordinarily, the appli- 
cation of something thin and flat like a knife is required 
to remove the plug. This type of container is used 
extensively for baking powder, cocoa, tea, spices, fer- 
tilizer, and powdered drugs; or anything for which a 
tight reclosure is desired in order to avoid accidental 
spilling. 

Metal-slip-cover cans: The metal-slip-cover fibre 
can, which is made preferably on a small oval or round 
base, is an economical container for products requiring 
a full opening. If labels are to be applied over the flange 
after filling, the cover should have a raw edge; other- 
wise a curled flange is desirable. The ends can be deco- 
rated or embossed to suit the purposes of the user. 
Interrupted-thread-cover cans: This so-called in- 
terrupted-thread device allows the cover to be easily 
removed by a slight twist of the hand, and yet when 
assembled, the container is securely locked. The full 
opening in the top allows easy access to the contents of 
the can. To make this type can tamper-proof a drum- 
head seal may be affixed to the top. 

Closed-top cans: This type of can makes a tamper- 
proof non-refillable package in that both the top and 
bottom are made of metal seamed onto the body. The 
top may, or may not, be fitted with revolving or push- 
slide dredges, pouring spouts, or semi-perforated knock- 
out holes. These containers make excellent packages for 
scouring powder, spices, birdseed, insecticide, etc. Be- 
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cause of the tamper-proof feature they are also widely 
used as sealed containers for automotive parts such as 
coils, piston-rings, distributors, filters, etc. 
Planetary-top cans: This can calls for a two-piece 
top, an under-cap crimped onto the body, and a revolv- 
ing over-cap, usually of some finished metal to provide 
a high-lustre end of striking appearance. The tops have 
a variety of sifter-hole arrangements, often carried out 
in some design motif. This package is most adaptable 
to such products as talcum powder, insect powder, grated 
cheese, and chemicals for fire extinguishers, as it allows 
the contents to be removed in any desired quantity. 
Raised-neck-top cans: The top of this can consists 
of a raised neck assembled to the body of the can, per- 
forated with single or multiple openings, depending 
upon the nature of the contents. This type of container 
is generally used for talcum or tooth powder. Over 
the neck is assembled a closure which may be either a 
slip-on or a revolving over-cap. This raised-neck device 
may be designed to fit a round, oval, or oblong base, 
with a wide selection of tops and fittings to carry out 
any desired theme. 

Telescope cans: Three interlocking sections are re- 
quired in the manufacture of telescope cans: an inner 
tube and an upper and a lower outer tube. These fibre 
segments are fitted together so that the outer tubes act 
as Closures for the inner tube. This package is used as a 
tamper-proof mailing case, with the address label 
applied as a seal over the line of junction of the two 
outer tubes. 

Screw-top cans: There are two styles of screw-top 
cans: on one the fibre body is threaded outside at the 
top; on the other type a threaded neck protrudes from 
a crimped-on body, to which the cover is assembled. 
Screw caps are generally knurled and curled to fit the 
threaded neck. 
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Our complete line of folding and set-up box boards has been 
recognized for years as the standard for the highest quality 
obtainable. 


We have never departed from our own high quality standards 
under the great economic pressures of the last decade. 


We have no intention of abandoning those standards now. 
As long as top quality boards are obtainable, you will be able 
to get them at JAYPACO. 


We are cooperating, like all loyal Americans, with the de- 
fense program. Where this will lead and what sacrifices 
may be asked of us are still questions. Needless to say, only 
National Defense will cause any change in our present valued 
customer relationships. 





JAYPACO COMPANY, Selling Agents for 


_O 
The Recognized Dependable Source For Quality Boards <, J 0 F 5 A LW F N p A p F a C 0 M P A N Y 


405 EAST 4TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
TEL. ORCHARD-4-0300 
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Spirally wound fibre cans 


The adaptability of the spirally wound fibre can is mani- 
fold since its construction allows the use of many differ- 
ent fibres and adhesives, thus serving the desired require- 
ments of any number of products. In the manufacturing 
process, ribbons of fibre are wound around a steel man- 
drel, the diameter of which is the same as the inside 
diameter of the can to be produced. As these ribbons 
are wound on the mandrel at an angle, one over the 
other, and so placed that the top one overlaps the joint 
on the under ply, it is possible to produce a tube of any 
desired length and construction. For example, two 
plies of one kind of fibre would make a thin tube; while 
many plies of several kinds of fibre would make a heavy 
tube or core of any strength desired. 

Since the original tube from which the bodies are 
made is composed of several individual ribbons, almost 
any combinations of materials—glassine, manila, kraft, 
straw chip, etc.—can be used, and a ply of any of these 
materials can be introduced at almost any place in the 
body, to meet the requirements for which the can is 
intended. For instance, a body can be produced with 
one ply of parchment paper, another of almost any 
thickness of fibre, and a third, of some different material, 
while the fourth ply may be a ribbon of colored paper, 
which, wound on the outside of the tube, would make 
a colored can. Since the adhesive is applied to each 
individual ribbon, almost any adhesive can be used for 
any particular ply of ribbon. Spirally wound cans can 
be made only with round bodies, because the ribbons of 
fibre must slip around the mandrel, but this character- 
istic has its merits, because it permits continuous pro- 
duction, at a high rate of speed, with a resultant low 
cost of manufacturing. After the bodies are wound into 
tubes (in some multiple of the length of the can being 
made), strip labels, i.e., multiples of single labels, are 
applied by hand and the cans are then cut to the proper 
or desired length. 


Convolutely wound cans 


In the manufacture of the convolutely wound fibre can 
the ribbon is wound flush on a mandrel which revolves 
some required number of times and thus provides the 


Types of fibre cans, from left to right: 1. 






Salt can with metal pouring spout. 





necessary number of plies of fibre ribbon to complete 
the body. The ribbon is then automatically cut and 
the body moved along the mandrel to the position where 
the label is applied. During this second operation the 
body of the next can is being rolled. The completed 
body is then ejected from the mandrel, ready to receive 
its caps or ends which can be fibre or metal in a round 
body, but metal only in irregular shapes. 

Recent developments have proved that the convolutely 
wound fibre can, may be used for motor oil. This special 
container is convolutely wound of strong, grease-proof 
liner board to form a 3-ply tube. Oil-proof, water- 
proof glue is utilized and the single inside seam is sealed 
with a newly developed moisture-proof and oil-proof 
resin compound. Ends of the containers are made of 
1oo-lb. terne plate metal, crimped tightly to the fibre 
walls over an expanding oil-tight gasket seal. Labels 
of a newly developed paper (claimed to be oil-proof) 
are utilized and given additional protection by varnishing 
or lacquering. Field tests reported most satisfactory 
service and a number of advantages from the point of 
view of both the dealer and the consumer. Refilling of 
or tampering with containers is said to be impossible, 
since the gasket seal between the end and the body is 
such that if the metal end is forced off, the fibre body 
breaks away with it. 

Another recent development in this type of construc- 
tion automatically slips a string under the label, as the 
latter is being applied. This operation which slits the 
body as the can is wound, allows the consumer to pull 
the string and cut the label directly over the slit in the 
body. This can combines tamper-proof construction 
with an easy and full opening. It can be adapted to 
either the single-wall one-use package or the telescope 
body for products that are re-used. 

The shape of the convolutely wound can depends 
upon the shape of the mandrel, which can be round, 
square, oval, oblong, hexagonal, triangular, or almost 
any shape that permits a ribbon of fibre to be wrapped 
around tightly and fitted snugly. Corrugated bodies 
are not possible, as the fibre cannot be held in the grooves 
during the winding. And since the convolutely wound 
can is made completely of one ribbon of fiber and one 
adhesive, it cannot be lined with parchment or glassine. 






2. Closed top can with 


punch hole sifter. 3. Planetary top can with overcap revolving against undercap. 4. Telescope can 
shown partially open. 5. Tamper-proof metal end can with pull string opening device. 6. Screw-top 


can with crimped-on threaded metal neck. All photos Sefton Fibre Can Co. 
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Net-up paper covered boxes 


by William J. McClintock, Jr. 





NY rigid paper box that is delivered in finished form 
is termed a set-up paper box. This type of box is 
delivered to the user ready for the inserting of 
merchandise without further processing. In contrast to 
the bending boxboard used for folding boxes, non- 
bending or rigid boxboard is used for the set-up type. 
Whereas the minimum thickness of boxboard for folding 
boxes is .o16 in., the minimum for set-up boxes is .030 in. 
Set-up boxes can be handled and packed speedily and this 
combination of advantages is utilized in many packages 
of excellent protection and beautiful design for such 
merchandise as perfumes, cosmetics, lingerie, candy, 
stationery, hosiery, handkerchiefs, pharmaceuticals, etc. 

All measurements for paper boxes should be given or 
accepted in terms of inside measurement only (score 
measure). The measurements should be stated in the 
following order: length, width, depth; and when a 
fourth dimension is given it should indicate the depth 
of the lid. For instance, 10 X § X 2!/2~-"/s indicates 
a box to in. long, 5 in. wide, and 21/2 in. high, with a 
lid 7/; in. deep. For a box with a shoulder, measure- 
ments should indicate the inside measurement of the 
neck, followed by the depth of base and lid, for example: 
10 X 5 X 2!/2 neck, 1°/s base, 11/4 lid. 

The application of fancy papers or specially designed 
wraps gives an appearance of permanence and beauty to 
set-up paper boxes, while the combination of rigid 






transparent covers and set-up bases produces a box with 
unusual display value. The variety of beautiful papers 
available is almost infinite. Produced economically in 
rolls, from which wraps can be cut, these papers offer 
splendid possibilities for diversification of color and 
decoration in this type of box without the necessity of 
purchasing extremely large quantities to absorb the cost 
of art work, engravings, etc. Where a fixed design is 
required, wraps may be printed, embossed, hot-stamped, 
die-stamped, engraved, lithographed, photo-offset—in 
fact, any decoration that can be applied to paper may 
be used on the wrap for a set-up box. Because of the 
rigidity of these boxes, decorations in wool, cellophane, 
or wood, are used with good effect and lasting beauty. 

The accompanying illustrations show the basic styles 
and types of set-up paper boxes. Many adaptations of 
these styles are possible and designers and users of boxes 
would do well to consult with the box manufacturer 
when projecting a design. Many of the styles illus- 
trated are made in about 1,000 plants in the United 
States and, while all plants do not make all of the styles 
shown, practically all plants make the telescope box, 
the shallow lid type, and other commonly used styles. 

The following glossary gives the accepted definitions 
of terms for all machines, materials, types of construc- 
tion, and processes which are fundamental and current 
in the set-up paper box industry. 





A. Sheet of boxboard is first scored to the size specified. B. The scored sheet is then broken into indi- 
vidual box blanks. C. These are corner cut. D. Next, they are turned down and corner stayed. The 
lid is processed similarly. E. Together they form the simplest type of set-up box, known as a “skeleton” 
box with shallow lid. F. Next type is the full-telescope lid, made by increasing its depth to that of base. 
F. The shoulder style is made by adding an extra base or inserting board scored to form inner shoulder. 





















Name of 

Material 
Machine or 

Construction 


ADHESIVE: 


BaLING Press 
BaND 


Base 
BENDING MacHINE 


BLANK 


BoTToM 


Bottom Laset | 
Bottom Paper f 


Box 
BoxBOARD 


CoMPARTMENTS 


CONTAINER 
CORNER 


CorNER-CUTTING 
MacHINE 


COVER 


CoverinG MacHINE 


CUTTING AND 
CREASING Press 


CuttiInGc RuLE 


Cut-Scorinc Rue 


CREASING RULE 


GLOSSARY OF TERMS 





Definition 
Any viscous substance used to 
attach one material to another. 
Those commonly used in the 
manufacture of paper boxes are 
animal glue, vegetable glue Chor 
or cold), gums, dextrins, and 
paste 
Machine for baling scrap 
Strip of covering paper around 
sides and ends of box, without 
turn-in 
Lower unit or receptacle of a 
paper box 
Machine used for bending sides 
of base, lid, or tray 
Any die-cut, scored and corner- 
cut, or otherwise partially pre- 
pared section of boxboard, in the 
flat, to be formed into a box or 
part thereof, e.g., base, lid, or 
tray. 
Under surface of the base 
Paper attached to bottom or 
under surface of base 
A complete paper box, including 
base and lid; also used for base 
alone (see above 


Board used in the manufacture of 
paper boxes* 

Sub-divisions in a box formed by 
partitions 


Placing lids on bases 


Large paper box used to hold 
definite number of smaller boxes 
The line formed by junction of 
sides and ends of base, lid, tray 
For Board: Machine for remov- 
ing corners from scored blanks 
and for cutting triangular piece 
from ‘‘ended’’ box blank, so that 
side and bottom flanges will 
bend without _ interference. 
Available in single, double, 
quadruple models 


For Paper: Machine for cutting 
corners from paper blanks used 
in loose and tight wrapping 
operations 

Upper or closing unit of a paper 
box 

Machine used in covering, trim- 
ming, or bending boxes or parts 
thereof with paper from roll. 
Available in hand-operated and 
power-driven automatic models 


Machine for cutting boxboard, 
paper, and other materials into 
sheets or strips of smaller dimen- 
sions 

Machine for cutting and creasing 
and die-cutting or scoring blanks 
in boxboard 

Steel strips, ground to center or 
side face used for cutting 
through stock 


Steel strips ground to center or 
side face, used for partially cut- 
ting through stock, i.e., scoring 
form for purpose of forming a 
bending line 

Steel strips with oval face, used 
to form a crease or bend a line in 
stock 


Name of 
Process 


or 
Operation 


Baling 
Banding 


Bending 


Bottom setting 
Bottom __pa- 
pering 


Closing or lid- 
ding 


Corner-cutting 
Mitering 


Covering 


Cutting 


Cutting and 
Creasing 


Die-cutting 


* For descriptions of grades, see Boxboards; Types and Selection, p. 47. 
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Name of 
Material 
Machine or 
Construction 


Die-STaMPING 
Press 

Divipers 

Dominc Macuine 

Drop-END 

Drop-SipE 


Drum 


Dutcu Top 


Eases 


EDGE 


ENpING MaAcHINE 
ENps 


ExTENSION EpGE 


MAacHINE 


FLANGE 


Fiap Lip 


Figs 


Fryinc MAcHINE 
INVERTED TRAYS 


FILLers 
FRAMES 


Frencu Lip 


GLUER 


Hanp SHEARS 





Definition 


Name of 
Process 
or 
Operation 





Machine used in reproducing de- 
sign or lettering from engraved 
plates 

Loose strips of paper or box- 
board used to separate commodi- 
ties placed side by side 

Upright press for embossing or 
doming by applying heat and 
pressure 

A box in which the end of the 
base is made in two parts, one 
hinged to the other, or in which 
end is hinged to bottom 

A box with the side arranged as 
described above 

Shell or tube with paper head, 
for powder box 

Lid with padded top slightly 
smaller than lid in length and 
width; set-up with shell 
Supports attached to box to hold 
it upright for display purposes 
Line formed by junction of sides 
and ends to top or bottom of lid, 
base, or tray 


Machine for attaching ends to 
base or lid. Available in single 
or double model 

Pieces of boxboard attached to 
side and bottom flanges of ended 
box 

Machine for attaching piece of 
boxboard to top of lid or bottom 
of base, the piece of boxboard 
being greater in length and 
width than the lid or base 
That part of a blank that is glued 
for attaching ends, or sides, or 
for joining the ends of shell 
blank. Also the walls of any 
corner box blank 


Lid without 
hinged to base 


sides or ends, 
Strips of plain, printed, or lace 
paper attached to inner edge of 
base to cover goods or for deco- 
rative purposes 

Machine for cutting, gumming, 
and attaching flies 

Trays, stayed, orunstayed, placed 
inside base, inverted 

Loose strips of boxboard, plain 
or scored, used to fill spaces not 
occupied by commodities 
Die-cut or mitered forms of box- 
board so shaped as to form a 
display frame for the goods 

Lid with extension edge which 
has sides and ends less in depth 
than sides and ends of base, and 
which fits over outside of base 
Machine for applying adhesive 
to surface of paper or boxboard 
Hand-operated knife for cutting 
sheets of paper, cloth, lace, etc. 
Any process in the manufacture 
of a paper box performed with- 
out the aid of a machine 

Strip of cloth or paper used to 
hold parts of box together 

A plain or printed piece of paper 
attached to box or any part 
thereof; distinct from top or 
bottom paper 


Die stamping 


Trimming or 
edging 
Trimming up- 
per and lower 
edge of lid, 
base or tray 
Ending or end 
setting 


Ending or end- 
setting 


Extension 
edging 


Hand work or 
table work 


Hinging 
Labeling 








. both at work ond faa siell and experience result in pertection. | 
a organization, old timers at their game, offer you the sol pn to your 
problems. Se 


PER BOXES: — Being pioneers in the paper box industry, 
ty and appeal combined with precise and carg Reckmansiane ranging 
machine constructed box to the fingsfilixumous handmade package. 
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Name of 

Material 
Machine or 

Construction 


LAYERS 


Lip 
Lip Support 


Lirrs 


LINING 


Lintnc MacHINE 


Loosz Wrap 


MacHINE Forms 


MIcROMETER 


Neck 


NEst 


PACKER 


Pap 


PappgEpD Top 


PAPERS 


PARTITIONS 
(loose) 


PARTITIONS 


(solid) 


PaTcu 


Definition 
Paper decoration stamped or 
embossed to imitate lace or em- 
broidery 
Portion of cover paper that over- 
laps where ends of paper are 
joined on base, lid, tray, shell 
Loose pieces of boxboard used to 
separate horizontal layers of 
contents 
The upper or covering unit of a 
paper box 
Tape or ribbon to hold hinged 
lid in position when box is open 
Pieces of ribbon, cloth, tape or 
paper attached to trays for con- 
venience in removing from base 
Material used to finish or deco- 
rate interior of base or lid 
Machine for attaching paper 
from the roll to surface of box- 
board 
Lid covered with paper, wrap 
folded and shaped on ends of box, 
either by machine or by hand; 
wrappers in one piece with ad- 
hesive only at edges 
Forms of boxboard, wood, or 
metal used in conjunction with 
certain machines, e.g., covering 
machine forms, wrapping ma- 
chine forms, quadruple staying 
machine forms, etc. 
Instrument for measuring thick- 
ness of materials in thousandths 
of an inch 
A shell inserted in base, attached 
by adhesive, and extending 
above the base into the lid when 
box is closed (see Shoulder) 
Collection of boxes of various 
sizes, One within another* 
Bundling and wrapping boxes in 
kraft paper for delivery 
Same as Container 
Card or layer covered with paper 
or cloth and having one or more 
layers of wadding or other pad- 
ding 
Extra top, covered with paper or 
cloth and having one or more 
layers of wadding or other pad- 
ding; attached to top of lid 
The following is a list of papers 
commonly used in the manu- 
facture of set-up paper boxes: 
News, Book, Label, Manila, 
Kraft, Friction Glazed, Flint 
Glazed, Brush Finish, Embossed, 
Printed, Florals, and Fancy. For 
descriptions, see p. 178 
Slotted pieces of boxboard fitted 
together to form a series of com- 
partments, and placed in base 
without being attached to it 
Any construction of boxboard or 
other material attached to in- 
terior of base to sub-divide it 
Piece of paper or cloth over lifts, 
pulls, support for lid, or hard- 
ware inside box 
Process of removing portion of 
thickness of board from shell or 
blank flanges 


* According to present ruling for Freight Classification: 


Unless otherwise provided, .. . 


Name of 
Process 
or 


Operation 


Material 
Machine or 
Construction 





Lining 


Loose 
ping 


wr. ap- 


Necking or 
shouldering 


Package wrap- 
ping 


Padding 


Padding 


Slotting 


Peeling 


. nesting means that three or more different 


sizes of the article for which the “nested” specification is provided must be enclosed 
each smaller within each next larger; or that three or more of the article for which 
the “nested” specification is provided must be placed one within the other so that 
each upper article will not project above the next lower article more than one-third 


('/s) of its height. 
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Putts 


REENFORCING 
Rotary Boarp- 
SuittT1InG MacuiNE 
RouND AND OvaL 
Cuttinc MacHINE 
Scorinc MacHINE 
SHALLow Lip Box 


SHELL 


SueExts (loose) 
SHOULDER Box 


SHOULDER Box 
GLuING MAcHINE 


Sipe Box 
Surtt1nc MacHINe 
StottinG MacHINE 
StotTinc Saw 


Stay 


Stayinc MacuHINge 


Stencit MacHINE 


STEps 


Stops 


TAPE 
Texescore Box 


THUMB-HOLE 


THUMB-HOLING 
MaAcHINE 


Ticut Wrap 


Top 
Toppinc MacHINE 


Top-Parer 
Tray 


Definition 





Name of 
Process 
or 
Operation 





Metal handles or pieces of tape 
or ribbon attached to base of 
shelf or file boxes for conveni- 
ence in removing from shelves 


Strip of paper or string under 
cover paper 

Machine for slitting sheets of 
board into sheets of lesser width 


Hand-operated machine for cut- 
ting round and oval tops and 
bottoms 


Machine for scoring and cutting 
boxboard 


A box having a lid of less depth 
than the base 

A glued blank, any shape but 
round tube, open at both ends 
Shells used to support layers 
Box with a glued neck so in- 
serted that ends and sides of base 
form a shoulder upon which lid 
rests 

Machine used to glue in necks 


Box with lid in shell form, into 
which base is inserted at side or 
end 


Machine for slitting rolls of 
paper into rolls of lesser width 


Machine for cutting slots in 
boxboard for forming partitions 


Saw for cutting slots in box- 
board for forming partitions 
Material used for reenforcing 
corners of base, lid, or tray; may 
be of paper, cloth, combination 
(cloth and paper), wire, or 
metal 

Machine for reenforcing corners 
of paper boxes or parts thereof. 
Available in single and quad- 
ruple models 

Machine for applying adhesive 
to edges of paper to be used on 
wrapping machine 

Shells or trays of varying sizes 
attached inside base to raise one 
row or portion of contents 
higher than the row next in 
front; or attached inside lid to 
hold articles of various heights 
in place 

Pieces of boxboard attached in- 
side of ends of lid to hold base in 
proper — when height of 
base is less than height of lid 
Woven or braided cotton mate- 
rial 

A box with base and lid of the 
same depth 

A semi-circular or triangular cut 
made in sides or ends to facili- 
tate removal of lid from base, or 
contents from base. 

Machine for cutting thumb-holes 


Lid, base, or tray covered with 
paper, wrappers being in one 
piece and having entire surface 
covered with adhesive 

Outer surface of the lid 

Machine for attaching top or 
bottom paper 

Paper attached to top of lid. 
A receptacle for which no lid is 
made 


Scoring 


Cutting or 
Slotting 


Slotting 


Staying 


Stenciling 


Thumb-holing 


Thumb-holing 


Topping 





slitting 





Taping 


Tight .wrap- 
ping 



















SET UP 


FOLDING 


CIGAR BOXES 


TRANSPARENT CONTAINERS 


LITHOGRAPHY e¢ LETTER PRESS 


LEPACO LAMINATED BOARD 
MOISTURE and GREASE PROOF 
LITHO CLAY COATED 
FLINTS and UNUSUAL 
SURFACES FOR 
FOLDING 
BOXES 





LEBANON PAPER BOX COMPANY 


LEBANON PENNSYLVANIA 
New York Office, 51 Madison Ave. New York Warehouse, Jersey City, N. J. 








Name of 
Material 
Machine or 
Construction 


Ty1inG MacuiNE 


TRIM 


Wire CorNner- 
StayinGc MacHINE 


Definition 


Name of 

Material 
or 

Operation 





boxes in 
hand 


Machine for tying 
bundles; automatic or 
operated 

Paper or cloth used to strengthen 
or form decorative covering for 
the edges of base, lid, or exten- 
sion edges. 

Any cylindrical shell open at 
both ends 

Process of turning-in or turning- 
down the edge of cover paper 
which extends beyond sides and 
ends of base or lid in process of 
covering 

Machine for reenforcing corner 
with wire 


Bundling or 
tying 


‘See Covering 


Turning in 


Staying 





Name of Name of 

Material Material 
Machine or ‘or 

Construction Definition Operation 








Stitching on 
flat surface 


Wire STITCHING 
MAcHINE 


Machine for wire stitching (flat 
or round wire 

Woop Frame Strips of wood attached to inside Framing 
surface of base for strengthening 

the upper edge 


Wrap Paper covering for lid or base (See Wrapper. 


applied by wrapping machine 

WRaPPER Tight 
ping 
Loose 
ping 


Process of covering base, lid, or 
tray with paper, by machine, or 
by hand, wrappers being in one 
piece and having part of or entire 
surface covered with adhesive 


wrap- 


wra pP- 


Machine for wrapping lid or 
base in one operation 


Wrapping 


WRAPPING 
MAcHINE 


* * 


TYPES AND STYLES OF SET-UP BOXES 


fashions? 


tu cphosiery 
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A telescope type candy box which is loose wrapped. 
Note that base and lid are of the same depth. Folds at 
each end of the lid show that it has been loose wrapped. 
The top edges of the base are trimmed with paper lace. 
This type of box has a multiplicity of uses—hosiery, 
lingerie, candy, handkerchiefs, etc. 


Telescope type box for hosiery. Both the base and the 
lid are tight wrapped. This method of wrapping is used 
most often for boxes such as this, which are intended for 
units of relatively inexpensive merchandise. Paper used 
for wrapping the lid is white and is printed in color with 
name and product identification. 
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Behind that Curtain... 


ELIE ES 





Up | 
A aybe tomorrow, maybe next year we'll be able to serve 
new customers and promote new ideas for old ones with the full 


selling power of set-up paper boxes. 


We do know this: that time is coming. That's why this advertise- 
ment. That’s why our research facilities are fully available now 


to develop new ideas. 


Most of our production is at the service of National Defense and 
essential Civilian Supply. But our development department is 
fully at the command of those, who, like us, have their eyes on 


aeteamattattacs 


Walter P. Miller Company, Inc. 
Faprer Boxes 


452 York Avenue ¢ Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Shoe box with shallow lid. This type of box is distin- 
guished from the telescope style by having lid of less 
depth than base. Both lid and base are tight wrapped. 
Paper covering for base is printed in light green with 
Peter Pan figures. Lid carries product information. 


Hosiery box with shoulder. Lid is hinged and is loose 
wrapped with striped paper in gold and ivory colors. 
The base is tight wrapped in gold paper, printed with 
brand name. The name is repeated on the inside of the 
lid, but it is die stamped for added effect. 


Soap box with shoulder and a hinged lid. The base is 
tight wrapped. The lid is banded and the top and bot- 
tom edges of the lid are trimmed with gold paper. The 
top paper has hot stamped decoration. Bars of soap are 
kept intact with a single shell into which the middle 
cake of soap fits. 


Cosmetic box with extension edge base. There is a die 
cut platform which holds each item in place and prevents 
jostling. The lid is full telescope type into which is in- 
serted an ingenious tray. The die cut hole in the tray fits 
down over the box of powder and keeps all the other 
items in position. 
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Box for cologne with shallow shoulder. Base and lid 
are banded, with top and bottom edges trimmed. The 
bottle rests on a tray within a cardboard frame. A tri- 
angle of cardboard supports the neck of the bottle. The 
inside lid is fitted with a pad of tan velour paper with 
brand name printed in gold. The top paper is embossed 
and the bottom paper matches the inside liner in color. 


Toilet water box with a shallow base in which are in- 
serted 4 small individual trays that form the shoulder. 
Base and trays are tight wrapped as well as the lid which 
fits snugly on the shoulder. Lid wrap is printed with 
the brand and product names. 


Shallow lid box for bath mitts. It has a drop front and 
hinged lid with mitered corners. The insides of the lid 
and of the base are lined with heavy gold foil. The out- 
side covering is of white flint paper. Lid and base are 
full tight wrapped. Boxes of this type enhance the 
quality of the product which they contain and make 
effective display pieces for windows, counters or other 
product exhibit space in drug or department stores. 





















A COMPLETE 
PACKAGING SERVICE 


- Although we're the world's largest 


manufacturers of clay coated car- 
ton board, we can also make any 
grade of carton board you might 
specify for packaging and display 
purposes. 


. Skillful designers will gladly revise 


or create a wholly new design 
without extra cost. 


- Bottle Carrier Cartons in stock 


designs or custom made. 


. Giant replicas of your package. 
. Carton board packages and dis- 


plays of every description. 


. Special holiday folding cartons of 


outstanding quality. 


Whatever your packaging or dis- 
play problem, phone or write our 
nearest office for quick, efficient 
service. 


iL) 
P TL 


CARRIER CARTONS 


CARTONS & DISPLAYS 


nom 7aceé/ CARTONS AnD capron pone! 
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A stirrup-shape box for baby shoes. The base is covered 
with a light blue paper and it has a pink bottom paper. 
The Dutch top is covered in blue and is hinged. It rests 
on a shell covered with pink paper. The lid has a blue 
ribbon pull at the front edge. 


For perfume—a shallow lid, shoulder box with drop 
front. Edges of base and lid are trimmed with gold 
paper and all the panels are labeled with ivory paper. 
A die cut pad is inserted in the lid as a protection for the 
top of the bottle. The drop front is embossed in gold 
and black. Although the lid is shallow, it fits down 
snugly on the shoulder so that there is little danger of 
bottle falling out when box is handled. 


Handkerchief box with extension edge and a covered tray. 
The hinged lid has an extension edge. Particularly 
notable about this box is the fact that the lid has no 
flanges. The inside of the lid is covered with the same 
paper as the outside. The tray also has the same paper. 
Tight wrapping with identical paper throughout was 
done in order to keep the large lid from dwarfing the 
base and the tray. 


Octagon-shape hosiery box with scored blank, covered 
with rayon in two pastel tones. A tray is attached to 
the scored blank, so that extension edges are left at each 
cnd. The lid may be fastened with the ribbon tie. 
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“.- They Say He’s a Key Man in the Defense Program” 


The paper industry has been called upon to 
supply the government with great quantities 
of paper for shell-casings, wrappings, bags, 
and cartons for packing munitions and sup- 
plies, and for shipment abroad as lease-lend 


materials. 


Consumption by the government of an im- 
portant percent of the total amount of box- 
board, has caused a shortage of this material 
for the making of commercial cartons. The 
result, in our business, has been the curtail- 
ment of displays, the reduction of calipers, 
and principally the redesigning of cartons to 
make each ton of board yield more thousand 





unit packages. 


We are cooperating with the Federal Con- 
servation Program, designed to meet this 


emergency, because it is the only satisfactory 
response we can make to a difficult situation. 
We are advising our customers to observe 
government recommendaticns to avoid the al- 
ternative of drastic regulations. We feel that 
only in this way can everyone achieve his 


basic requirements. 


Specifically, the recommendations we pass 
on to our customers are: 
Cut calipers—eliminate thicknesses by paring 
board down to weights needed for protection. 
B Use larger units—pack more units to each carton. 
Use satisfactory but less expensive and more 
» available boards wherever possible. 
No displays—elimination of all types of dis- 
plays, except those completely functional. 


Let us show you how to bring your needs 
in line with the Government Conservation 
Program. 





FEDERAL GARTON CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of FOLDING BOXES and SPECIALTIES 
638 WEST 57th STREET e NEW YORK CITY e COlumbus 5-4643 
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Round candy box with extension edge base which is 
covered with gold foil paper and has an ivory bottom 
paper. The lid is banded with orchid colored velour 
paper. Top and bottom edges of the lid have gold trim- 
ming. The Dutch top is domed and padded. Bands and 
bows of ribbon decorate the top of the box. 


Three triangular trays make up this box for three pairs 
of hosiery. Trays are held together with yellow muslin 
hinges and are hand-covered with embossed paper. 
Each tray has a triangular-shaped inner tray in which 
there is awindow. A die cut pull-tab facilitates opening. 
Half a hexagon is formed when box is closed. Ribbon 
ties are used to hold box closed. 


Novelty cigarette box which holds one carton of ciga- 
rettes and two decks of cards. The extension edge base 
is covered with red leatherette paper, gold embossed. 
Base is fitted with a gold foil lined tray glued to the front 
flange and narrowed to allow space for the insertion of 
books of matches. In each end is a thumb-holed card 
box which is loose. An ingenious arrangement of tapes 
affixed to the lid and base raises the card boxes when lid 
is opened. Front flange has marble-like knob. 


Extension edge, cylindrical perfume box. The edge is 
covered with gold foil and base has bottom label. A low 
platform is die cut, banded with ivory paper, and has 
narrow red trim. Platform contains small shell, covered 
with gold, inside of which is a lower gold-covered pad 
on which the bottle of perfume rests. A thin pad is ap- 
plied to top of lid. (Please turn to page 118) 








Consumers can’t help looking—and seeing—when you pack your merchan- 
dise in LOOKIT boxes. Not only are these boxes attractive—they are also 
transparent, giving customer's glances a full view of the contained mer- 
chandise. 

Their set-up construction gives them strength and rigidity—which keeps 
them standing-up and selling under rough handling. They are ideal for 
packaging golf balls, safety goggles, fishing line, haberdashery, cosmetics, 
toiletries, silverware and any other product which utilizes a transparent 
or set-up box. 

Color possibilities are unlimited—both on the paper wrap and the acetate 
window. Both may be imprinted as desired. 


QUALITY SET-UP 


boxes with beautifully embossed and printed 
wraps are included in our complete box-making 
service. Leaders in a dozen fields choose us as 
their dependable source of supply for set-up 
boxes, take full advantage of our extensive 
design and production facilities. 








) * *"LOOKIT” box Trade Mark Reg. U. S. 
(i he ‘ Pat. Off. and is protected by Patents. 


lower City Specialty Company 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
New York Office * 30 East Forty-second Street © MUrray Hill 2?-3447 














For nearly half a century our organization has been 
proud of the fact that nationally known products have 
been on the market in R.T.G. packages. Our roster 
of accounts reads like ALL AMERICA manufacturers. 
There is a definite reason for this and we invite your 
solicitation if you are interested in highest quality 
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Octagon shape, shoulder box for powder. Base is banded 
with ivory paper which has gold trim on edges and there 
is an ivory bottom label. Lid top is set in an octagon 
shell and banded with ivory paper with red trim on 
edges. The powder is contained in a non-sift box in- 
serted in the tray. The ivory paper covering the top 
must be cut away before the powder can be removed. 
Depth of inside powder box is sufficient to allow room 
for puff. Lid has embossed label. 


An oval-shape face powder box with shoulder. The base 
is hand-covered with a printed paper showing a black 
lace edging on dusky pink and has a dusky pink bottom 
label. Powder may be seen through window in an inner 
liner. The lid is covered with pink paper and it has a 
black trim around the top edge. There is a printed top 
label with brand name in black. 


Box for pen and pencil set. It has an extension edge base, 
covered with gold lacquered paper, which is tight 
wrapped. An ivory colored platform is glued to the base 
and is fitted with elastics. The lid is lined inside with 
red flint paper and die cut so that the window extends 
down the front flange. The outside of the lid is also 
covered with red flint paper. 


Handkerchief chest. Two drawers are fitted in hollow 
walls which give the chest the appearance of perma- 
nence. These drawers are trimmed with gold paper and 
fitted with silk cord pulls. A complete box with Dutch 
top is fitted in the top of the chest with half its depth 
showing. The hinged Dutch top also has a silk ribbon 
pull and is decorated with a gold printed design. 





Pages 120-148 


Types of bags 

Paper bags 

Transparent bags 

Metal foil bags 

Textile bags 

Cotton bags 

Heavy duty multiwall paper bags 

Merchandise envelopes and packets............. 
Bags—special types 


Bag closing and sealing methods 
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Types of bags 








HESE four illustrations show basic construction of all 
bags used in packaging. The following pages include 
discussions of the many uses of bags in packaging, the 





Flat bags: The first type of bag developed and the simplest 
in construction is the familiar flat bag. Naturally, it is 
likewise the cheapest to make; the bottom is simply 
folded under and pasted, as can be seen from the diagram 
above. Later, newer styles were developed with improved 
features but the use of flat bags was never discontinued 





Square bags: An adaptation of the flat bag with the same 
simple folded-up bottom. The square bag has a bellows 
fold or accordian pleat in the sides, reducing the width of 
the closed bag without reducing its capacity. Its simple 
construction likewise lends itself to high speed produc- 
tion and consequently it can be manufactured at low cost 
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many variations of the basic types, the many mate- 
rials from which bags are made, the uses for each and the 
methods developed for filling and closing them. 





Satchel bottom bags: The feature of this bag is its bottom 
construction which, when filled, provides a flat base. 
Named because of its resemblance to a leather satchel 
traveling bag in shape, it offers distinct advantages to the 
bag user for many products and results in a neater looking 
package. It is used principally for sacks and nail bags 





Automatic self-opening bag: The last word in bag making, 
the automatic bag combines desirable features of previous 
types. It has the bellows fold in the sides and an improved 
bottom. When filled it makes a neat squared-up package 
with a stable base. The automatic bag may have a center 
seam or, as shown here, may be made with a side seam 





When you buy 
bags,envelopes, orcups 


remember APG — — 50 years of service! 


Today—as never before—the careful buyer must 
turn to people who know how to choose ma- 
terials, find economies, design and plan to gain 


every advantage. 


Let APG help you to package: 


Ice Cream Pies 
Handkerchiefs Doughnuts 
Cheese Piston Rings 
Noodles Laxatives 
Coffee Powdered Soup 
Rubber Gloves Nuts 
Spices Aspirin 

ee $N) 4 Potato Chips Dyes 


ePaie 


Crackers Throat Discs 


g 


Let’s look into your VU, tiiheiies i] if 
packaging problem together! Paper Goods Go... V"-.... 


Factories: Kensington, Conn. and Chicago, Ill. 
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Paper bags 





by George E. Chisholm 





HE paper bag entered the field of packaging before 
the Civil War. Used first as a convenient and eco- 
nomical method of carrying items from store to home, 
it takes its place today along with glass jars, tin cans, and 
cardboard cartons as a basic material in modern packaging. 
Some of the reasons for the increasing importance of 
the paper bag in recent years in packaging are: 
1) Automatic packaging machinery has been de- 
veloped for the filling and sealing of paper bags. 
2) Methods of heat-sealing for paper bags have pro- 
vided a tighter seal. 
3) Better protective papers have been made available 
for paper bags. 
4) Protective coatings have been introduced to make 
paper bags more efficient. 
5) Better designing and printing have given the paper 


bag more shelf appeal. 








ATION 


NATIONAL BISCUIT ¢ OMPANY 


The present scarcity of tin, burlap, foil, and other 
packaging materials has brought about the substitution 
of paper containers, and as defense efforts are carried 
further, it is expected that this practice will increase. 
The efforts of O.P.M. are directed toward the use of 
lighter materials as a means of conservation, and the 
substitution of paper containers fits in with this program. 

At first thought, ‘‘bag”’ ordinarily connotes the brown 
paper bag which is used by every corner grocer, but this 
does not properly fall into the formal classification of 
paper packaging. Better examples of the latter are the 
bags used for: Coffee, Flour, Sugar, Potatoes, Rice. 

The definition of paper packaging comprises those 
paper bags that are filled and sealed in quantity before 
they reach the point of retail sale. The filling and sealing 
may be done at the factory, refinery, or roasting plant, 
or by the grower, receiver, or wholesaler. When the 


1. Department and specialty stores make 
unlimited use of flat bags in many sizes 
for notions, millinery and a variety of 
merchandise. 2. At first thought, ‘‘bag” 
ordinarily connotes the brown paper bag 
used by every corner grocery. 3. Paper 
bags for packaging are usually defined 
as those filled and sealed in quantity 
before they reach the point of sale. Best 
examples are those used for coffee, sugar, 
flour, potatoes, beverages, etc. Photos, 
courtesy of Union Bag & Paper Corp. 
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MUNSON 
— QUALITY BAGS 
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THE DUPONT CELLULOSE FILM 


Fina out about the 
leakproof “Super-Seal” 
the colorful “Rainbow” 
and the many other 


Munson styled bags... 
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paper packages reach the retail outlet, they are stored, 
displayed, and sold to consumers as a complete unit. 


Variety of paper available 
A variety of papers is available for bags according 
to the requirements of the product to be packaged. Kraft 
papers are used for strength, with a double thickness of 
kraft paper where added protection is required; e.g., the 
double-walled kraft bag for packaging of-sugar at the 
factory. The second thickness of paper assures added 
protection against outside moisture, dust, dirt, and other 
contaminating matter, and also enables the package to 
withstand handling in shipping, storing, and delivery. 
Where the product contains oils which would seep 
through paper, an inner protective liner of glassine is 
often used. Examples are the bags used for coffee, to 
prevent oils from coffee coming through the outside paper 
and bags used for salted nuts. Waxed paper liners are 
| used in other cases to prevent grease or moisture from 
| 
| 





finding its way out of the package. 
Where especially greasy products are to be packaged, a 
parchment paper is often used. Lard is packaged in such 
| a bag; so is sausage meat. Many other combinations of 
papers are available to meet particular conditions. A 
| study of the conditions of packing, storage, shipping, and 
handling will determine the paper or combination of 
papers to be used. 
Methods of filling and sealing paper packages are out- 
lined in another section of this book (see page 522). 
The use of filling and sealing machinery has contributed 
much to the usefulness of paper as a packaging material. 
Large size multi-walled bags are used as shipping con- 
tainers for many products; e.g., coffee, sugar, and rice. 
The individual units for consumers are packed in these 
paper shipping containers for bulk shipments. In the 
case of sugar, 60 lbs. are packed in units of twelve 5-lb. 
packages, six 10-lb. packages, or thirty 2-lb. packages. 
Shipping containers for coffee hold 24 1-lb. bags. 
Paper bags are widely used as a wrapping material, 
in retail establishments, where individual purchases are 
placed in the bag so they can be carried home con- 
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4. Various types of paper 
bags used by retailers. Top, 
left to right: shopping bag 
with twisted paper handles, 
garment bag, bru bags of 
heavy, moisture-repellent 
kraft. Bottom, left to right: 
nail bags used for hard- 
ware, beverage bags with 
carrying handles, bread 
bags for round and long 
loaves, long narrow liquor 
bottle bags. Courtesy, 
Southern Kraft Corporation. 































veniently. Usually the only closure is formed by fold- 
ing over the top of the bag. Some of the familiar forms 
used in this manner are: 


Grocery bags (you carry your supplies in them) 
Paper sacks (used in the super-markets) 

Notion bags (for flat, small objects) 

Millinery bags (same shape, larger size, for hats) 
Garment bags (used by dry cleaners) 

Liquor bottle bags (long and narrow to fit bottles) 
Candy bags (used in every candy store) 

Bread bags (just fits a loaf of bread) 

Window bags (with a transparent window) 

Shopping bags (large, of heavy kraft, with satchel- 
bottom and twisted paper handles, for carrying. 
Beverage bags (short, automatic, with twisted paper 

handles, for bottles of soft drinks) 
Bru bags (automatic, heavy, moisture-repellent kraft 
for wrapping products taken from refrigerators) 
Nail bags (automatic, heavy kraft, shorter than gro- 
cery bags, used for nails in bulk and other hardware) 


There are four basic shapes of paper bags. Each is 
illustrated on page 120. Whether used for packaging 
or wrapping, paper bags fit into one or more of these 
classifications. 

The paper bag is among the most economical methods 
of packaging. Machines for making bags are so highly 
efficient today that it is possible to buy as many as 30 to 
50 standard size paper bags for one cent. Modern high- 
speed machines are capable of meeting almost any pro- 
duction schedule to fill orders quickly under normal con- 
ditions. A single bag machine—depending upon the 
type of bag being made, the grade of paper used and the 
machine itself—is capable of turning out in excess of a 
third of a million bags a day, ten every second. 

When bags began to take their place as standard con- 
tainers for tea, coffee and spices and other food products, 
the value of printing became important from an advertis- 
ing standpoint. Today practical printing processes as 
well as specialized equipment have been developed for 
printing product and trade identification on bags. 
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Design is only half the answer to your packaging 
problem. Of equal importance to the success of the 
product is the package itself. Constant research on 
papers, paper coatings, Cellophane, Pliofilm, and 
other material factors enables us to know the per- 
fect package for your use. 


Continual scientific laboratory tests are absolute 
assurance that any Royal package is the right one 
for the purpose intended. 


if you have any question regarding your package 
in relation to your product, let us help you, both 
in research and design. 


Write for further information 


THOMAS M ROYAL & COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA USA 




















Transparent bags 





CELLOPHANE 


HEN some of the first transparent wrapping mate- 
rial, called fenestra paper, was imported from Bel- 
gium about fifteen years ago, it was considered so 
valuable that the first manufacturers to adopt this new 
packaging material for egg noodles guarded it in a safe. 

The growth of the use of transparent materials and the 
reduction in cost of producing such materials during the 
past decade have been most significant developments in 
the history of packaging. Endless possibilities have 
been opened up for the packaging of thousands of prod- 
ucts heretofore sold in bulk. 

The transparent bag is one of the most widely used and 
convenient types of containers. Aside from temporary 
governmental restrictions on these materials for non- 
essential purposes during the present emergency, there 


are practically no limitations to the uses for transparent 
bags except those set by the size, shape, weight, fluidity, 
or other characteristic that is peculiar to the product to 
be packaged. 

The chief advantages are: visibility, protection, econ- 
omy, increased sales appeal, and longer selling period 
for seasonable items. 

Among the most commonly used materials for trans- 
parent bags is cellophane. This completely transparent 
sheeting is lustrous, durable, flexible and impervious to 
air, grease and dirt. Bags made of this material and the 
characteristics of each are as follows: 

Plain transparent (P.T.): All products wort affected 
by moisture may be packaged in plain transparent cello- 
phane bags, usually designated as P.T. Such products 


1. Long, narrow cellophane bags for dehydrated soups. 2. Fresh spinach, all washed and ready for the sauce 

pan, visible, yet protected from dirt in a cellophane bag, with identification printed on stapled tab. 3. Small 

machinery parts, protected from grime and rust—easily identified. 4. Popcorn in crimped-heat-sealed bags 

of cellophane, printed in bright colors. Photos Courtesy, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.; Celanese Celluloid 
Corp.; The Dobeckmun Co.; Shellmar Products Co.; Milprint, Inc.; Transparent Products Co. 
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One Man Package 
Easy to Handle 

















TRADE MARK 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


poe 


We are manufacturers of heavy duty multiwall paper bags; bulk shipping 
containers carrying up to 140 lbs. of various commodities, capable of 
meeting both afloat and ashore all requirements of the common carriers. 
From casual observation of these drudges of industry lying in warehouse 
or marine terminals, one would never suspect the enormous amount of tech- 
nical effort and field work used to bring these bags to their present 
state of perfection. 


Only certain carefully selected wood is used by our paper mill— 
thus insuring the highest grade of bag paper. 


Elaborate and costly technical controls govern the entire paper 
making process; at every step tests are conducted to insure 
quality. 


A like system of rigid inspection and control is also employed 
by our bag factory. 


The finished product is subjected to drop tests and simulated 
transportation tests far in excess of the wear and tear which a 
bag would experience in actual use. 


The result is a product that will give the service for which it is 
designed. 


All Bagpak Bags are closed with the Sealed Cushion Stitch closure, an 
exclusive Bagpak feature. These bags have won highest packaging 
honors in the All-America Packaging Competition four times in different 
years. There is a reason for this. . 


/ 


Since you have to spend for containers, why not get the most for your 
money? There is no premium for Bagpak Bags! 
y Pp & & 


LALFAK 


See MMR NO tt or 
220 East 42nd Street New York City 


* Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
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include a long list of fruits and vegetables, candies, ap- 
parel accessories, dry goods, soaps, stationery, noodles, 
popcorn, moth balls, spices, seeds. 

Moisture-proof transparent (M.T.): Any prod- 
uct that should retain moisture or be protected from 
atmospheric conditions, requires the protection of mois- 
ture-proof cellophane bags, designated as M.T. Such 
products include baked goods of all kinds, candies, 
(caramels or fudge), metal items that are subject to cor- 
rosion, rubber goods, etc. 


Moisture-proof heat sealing (M.S.T.): Bags 
made of cellophane with heat-sealing qualities inherent 
in the sheet. This material can be sealed to itself with- 
out the use of adhesives by the application of heat. 
Color: Cellophane bags are available in eight colors: 
red, green, blue, pink, orange, amber, orchid, and violet. 
Printing: Transparent cellophane bags may be printed 
by letter-press, aniline, or gravure, in one to six colors, 
by means of type set-ups, zincs, halftones, or process 
plates. (Onecompany prints uptoseven colors by gravure. ) 
Either the inside or outside of the walls of the bag 
may be printed. Printing on the inside of the film known 
as reverse printing is used when a brilliant effect is de- 
sired and when there is no possibility of the printing inks 
affecting the packaged commodity. Duplex bags are 
usually printed in reverse on the inside of the outer wall. 


Construction of bags 


Cellophane bags are made in three standard styles: flat, 
square, and satchel bottom. 

Flat bags: Used principally for packaging light ob- 
jects such as nuts, potato chips, popcorn, etc., where 
bulging produces an illusion of larger quantity. Flat 
bags are also used for hosiery, gloves, notions and cloth- 
ing accessories where there is no need for extra tucks. 
Square bags: These enjoy diversified use because of 
the many possible variations in their length, size of side 
tucks, and width of face. Used to package all manner 
of food items, textile products, hardware, etc. 

Satchel bottom bags: The most extensively used 
made in the largest variety of stock sizes. For packing 
such items as peas, beans, rice, nuts, sugar, spices, hard 
candies, tapioca, prunes, damp-packed cookies, rubber 
toys, macaroni products, etc. When filled, satchel bot- 


tom bags have flat bottoms that permit upright display. 


Single or double wall: All three types of bags 
(above) may be obtained in either single or double wall 
(duplex) construction. Duplex bags are used for extra 
protection against shipping or handling hazards and 
where weight or bulk of the packaged commodity make 
necessary greater container strength. Specific protection 
requirements are met by having inside and outside walls 
of the bag made of different films. 


Closures: Transparent bags may be closed by twisting, 
heat-sealing, crimping, stapling or with cellulose tape. 
Cardboard headers are often used, especially on plain 
bags, as part of the closure. They may carry the name 
and trade mark of the product, and often some promo- 
tional or required informative copy. Holes may be 
punched through the header so that the bags may be 
hung on special display racks. 


Sizes of bags 


Transparent bags may be made up to order in virtually 
any size in widths from 1'/2 in. to 14 in. and in lengths 
from 3 in. to 17°/, in. 

Unprinted bags are available in stock sizes which are 
fairly well established throughout the industry. The 
number by which these bags are designated indicate their 
nominal capacity, but it is obvious that the capacity of 
the bag varies with the bulk of the product to be packed. 


1. Flat bags: 1-0z., '/slb., '/olb., 1-lb., and 2-lb. 
sizes, as well as in a size designated as No. 1 Peanut 
and designed to hold 1 oz. of nuts. 


2. Square bags: same as above plus a 6-lb. size, and 
four special small sizes. 

3. Satchel bottom bags: designated as '/,-lb., '/o- 
lb., and 1-, 2-, 3-, 4- or §-lb. 


Specially printed stock size bags are usually available 
in minimum quantity orders of 10,000 or more of any 
one particular size. 

Transparent bags may be filled by hand or by ma- 
chinery. Granular products, such as sugar, small con- 
fections, seeds, etc., are loaded by the use of a hopper or 
a funnel-loading device. Many excellent automatic 
weighing and loading machines have been developed for 
filling transparent bags. 


GLASSINE 


ECAUSE of their semi-transparent quality, due to 
certain treatment in fabrication (see section on 
Papers), glassine paper bags deserve an important 

place in this classification of transparent bags. 

Bags of glassine are made in standard-type construction 
or in special types and are available in many sizes. 
They are used widely in many industries because of their 
excellent protective qualities. 

Glassine bags are given their maximum degree of 
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transparency and gloss, and their grease-proof, moisture- 
proof, and heat-sealing characteristics by means of lac- 
quer and wax coatings. 

Many of these lacquer-coated glassine bags are used 
extensively for the same purposes as cellophane, e.g., 
containers for potato chips, popcorn and small confec- 
tions, which require a high degree of grease aud moisture 
protection. 

Waxed glassine bags used as liners for cartons are a 
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for SALES APPEAL and 
PRODUCT PROTECTION 





Our non-tarnishing cotton-lined paper Metal and Plastic Cases retain their 
bags give complete protection to Silver- factory-fresh, unmarred beauty when 
ware, Dresser Sets and similar articles packaged in these flannel, rayon and 
— highly polished or enameled sur- cotton-lined paper Sewn Containers. 
‘aces. 


White Shoe Cleaners for sunny This group of varied products 

days and Purse Rubbers for illustrates the versatility of the 

rainy days—each in its own Sewn Container—nothing too 

compact leatherette case. large or too small for this type of 
packaging. 


Dressed up in flannel bags with draw- Articles such as Compasses, Manicure 

strings and snap fastener, this Fishing Implements and Metal Rules should 

Reel and Pipe are going places. have suitable cases, such as the above 
in leatherette. 


fl 








SEWN CONTAINERS 
have become a vital 
factor in the important 
task of selling merchan- 
dise. They identify a 
product as worthy of 
role LAU sola cole] iale Molaro 
carry a message of 
quality to the consumer. 
A few examples of 
how SEWN CONTAIN- 
ERS fit into the picture 
appear on this page. 
Consult us if you 
think a SEWN CON- 
TAINER might help in 
the presentation of your 
product to the public. 


WMOMUNE 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


593 EAST 1371H STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Lacquer-coated glassine flat bags with heat-sealing and 
moisture-resistant qualities for popcorn and other highly 
hygroscopic products. Photo The Menasha Products Co. 





mainstay in the manufacturing of cereals and crackers, 
because liners of this material assure long shelf life for 
these products and keep them fresh until they reach the 
home of the ultimate consumer. 

Glassine takes attractive color printing in accurate 
register, and is strong enough to stand the strain of all 
stages of high-speed machine wrapping processes. It is 
available in several colors. If chlorine-bleached white 
papers should become scarce during the coming year, it 
is predicted that many packagers will turn to bright 
amber-colored glassine. 

Because of their clean, crisp, translucent quality, glas- 
sine bags are in constant demand for packaging gloves, 
hosiery, lingerie, notions, hardware, surgical instru- 
ments, candies, foods of all types and hundreds of other 
products—too numerous to list here. 


RUBBER HYDROCHLORIDE 


N the field of transparent packaging, rubber hydro- 
chloride sheeting offers many special advantages. 

It is impervious to, and consequently not affected by 
dilute acids, air, alkali, brine, grease, normal heat and 
cold, moisture, mold, oil, and water. In addition, it is 
dimensionally stable throughout the entire humidity 
range, durable, non-explosive, and inflammable only 
slowly and with great difficulty. It takes printing easily, 
has great tensile strength, shows good resistance to punc- 
ture, may be closed by heat-sealing, sewing, or adhesives. 
Rubber hydrochloride sheeting is made in a crystal- 
clear transparent type as well as in a wide range of trans- 
parent and opaque colors. It is not a coated material 
but homogeneous; that is, the same substance through- 
out. Because of this fact, heat-sealing effects an actual 
fusion of the material and creates an air-tight bond 
stronger than either sheet. The moisture-proof quality 
that keeps flavor inside and air outside, together with 
rapid, thorough sealing, has brought hundreds of flavor- 
sensitve products into the transparent packaging field. 
Special inks for printing the surfaces of rubber hydro- 
chloride sheeting provide many opportunities for display. 
The two most common types of bags made from rubber 
hydrochloride sheeting are the regulation flat and square 




















(or gusset) forms. Open-end pouches, resembling a 
shortened satchel-bottom of the conventional type, are 
used for the packaging of soft or semi-solid products 
such as processed cheese. The open end is usually folded 
and sealed to form the completed package. 

Rubber hydrochloride bags, laminated or otherwise, 
enclosed within paper containers have proved successful 
for the packaging of many products, notably coffee. 
Laminations of rubber hydrochloride sheeting with 
paper and foil are also used in bag form. 

Outstanding among new developments is the use of 
rubber hydrochloride sheeting alone or in combination 
with other materials such as foil and paper, for the pack- 
aging of dehydrated foods. Millions of packages of 
dehydrated soup have won public favor since the intro- 
duction of this new material. Impervious to grease, 
this material allows the inclusion of chicken fat and meat 
stock with dehydrated vegetables in a single unit. 
Dried or smoked fish, which release free oil during warm 
weather or under the heat of electric lights, are also 
successfully packaged in rubber hydrochloride bags. 

The packaging of liquids such as lubricating oil or 
pickles in brine, is a distinctive, new development in 
rubber hydrochloride sheeting. Cradled in cartons, 
these inexpensive, transparent containers show amazing 
resistance to breakage or leakage. Duplex bag is used. 

Recent research points favorably to the successful 
utilization of rubber hydrochloride for the vacuum pack- 
ing of such products as coffee, where air must be kept out 
of the package to protect the flavor of the product. 
The dense molecular structure of this rubber derivative 
sheeting, and its property of forming an hermetic seal, 
provide the basic characteristics necessary to maintain a 
vacuum over a considerable period of time. 


1. Rubber hydrochloride sheeting, because of its par- 
ticular characteristics, is well suited for the packaging 
of drug products. 2. Because they may be sewn and em- 
bellished with bindings, ties and ribbons, rubber hydro- 
chloride bags have distinctive re-use features as merchan- 
dise containers. Photos The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Bags of rubber hydrochloride sheeting have many ‘advantages for food packaging because of its imperviousness to acids, 
air, alkali, brine, grease, normal heat and cold, moisture, mold, oil and water. Photo The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Because it is soft and durable and can be sewed, rubber 
derivative sheeting has opened a broad new field for 
economical yet distinctive re-use or ‘‘merchandise-con- 
tainer’’ packaging. Very unusual and colorful bags for 
the packaging of merchandise are now being prepared by 
sewing. With high-speed sewing equipment, it is 
possible for one operator to turn out many such bags. 

There are innumerable possibilities for the fabricating 
of these re-use packages, ranging from the simple, inex- 
pensive heat-sealed types to the elaborate sewn bags 
embellished with bindings of colored tape, ribbon ties, 
zippers, grommets, snaps, slides, and draw-strings. A 
wide variety of opaque, transparent, and metallic colors 


Metal foil bags 


and many kinds of printing and designs can be used. 

There are literally thousands of applications for these 
re-use merchandise-containers and a broadly receptive 
market awaits them. Manufacturers find they have a 
triple appeal: in transparency, which reveals the mer- 
chandise; in protection of the contents not only from 
dirt but also from deterioration, because the material is 
moisture-proof; and in durability, which offers a definite 
additional value and consequently an extra sales appeal. 

As a practical instance, by packing a bathing suit in 
one of these rubber-derivative containers, it looks attrac- 
tive; the bag keeps the silk, wool, and elastic in good 
condition; and can be re-used to carry a wet suit. 





HE metal bag consists of a thin sheet of shiny, flex- 

ible aluminum laminated to paper (glassine, grease- 

proof, bond, cellulose, etc.) and formed into a bag. 
The metallic surface is usually exposed and when this is 
printed in bright colors, it makes a package having 
powerful eye-appeal on dealers’ shelves. 

Surpassing the value of the metal bag in eye-appeal is 
its remarkable protective properties. Foremost among 
these protective features is the fact that the metal bag 
excludes all light, which otherwise might cause rancidity 
and spoilage. Such products as potato chips and salted 
nuts, for example, are especially sensitive to light, only 
a few hours of exposure being sufficient to cause a photo- 
chemical reaction which results in rancidity. 

A second important feature of the metal bag is its high 
resistance to the transmission of moisture. In one re- 
ported test, metal bags of potato chips, after four hours’ 
continued exposure to saturated atmospheric conditions 
(95-100 per cent R. H.) at 100 deg. F., showed only 0.99 
per cent absorption of moisture as compared with 18.70 
per cent absorption by a non-metallic bag under identical 
conditions. Metal bags also resist insect infestation. 
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Metal bags are made in both the square type and flat 
type and both are available in the duplex style, that is, 
with an inner liner of glassine, parchment, or other papers. 

The bags are used either inside an outer paper carton or 
can, in which case they are unprinted; or as a single 
container when they are printed in one, or more colors. 

Heat-sealed metal envelopes are being sold in increas- 
ing quantities for the packaging of dehydrated soups, 
vegetables, and fruits. The metal bag with its protec- 
tive qualities and eye-appeal is especially adapted to the 
packaging and marketing of dehydrated products. 


Metal bags exclude light, often a cause of rancidity and 
spoilage in food products. Photo Reynolds Metals Co. 
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Textile bags 








URLAP bags are made from jute. Most burlap 
comes from India, although before the war limited 
quantities of European-made goods were available. 
The only limitation on the supply of burlap recently has 
been the shortage of shipping space and the uncertainty 
of future developments in the international situation. 
The principal uses for burlap bags are for the packing 
of potatoes, seeds, beans, fertilizer, meal, grain, sugar, 
and other commodities in bulk. Burlap bags are made 
from many different weights and widths of material. 
The most common weights are 7 1/2 0z., 8 0z., 10'/2 0z., 
and 12 oz., and the usual widths are 36 in. and 4o in. 
Special weight burlap is available for extra strong bags. 
A tubing of burlap has been designed to replace piece 
goods as a protective wrapping for rectangular and cyl- 
indrical packages. The use of it avoids the hand sewing 
required for piece goods. To adjust the tubing, it is fitted 
over the top of the article to be packaged and fastened at 
the bottom with a Wire tie, then pulled up on the sides to 
take up the slack, fastened with a wire tie at the top, and 
finally cut from the roll just above the upper wire tie. 


Laminated water-proof bags 


These bags are made from either cotton or burlap with 
a paper lining attached to the cloth by an adhesive. 
Any of the various constructions used in making cotton 
or burlap bags may be employed in making laminated 
bags. The bags may have one or more plies of paper 
lining, attached by special adhesives. These bags may 
be made air-tight and thus will retain the product in its 


original form by keeping moisture both in as well as out. 
They are also sift-proof. They are used for packing 
special cements, chemicals, food products, fertilizer, 
minerals, powdered soaps, meal, seeds, etc. 


Open-mesh bags 

These bags are a comparatively new development. 
They are made from strips of tough paper, spun into 
yarn and woven into open-mesh cloth. They may be 
woven also of cotton fabric material. These containers 
are used extensively for fresh fruits and vegetables such 
as oranges, apples, potatoes, and onions. In larger sizes, 
they have proved valuable for the shipment in bulk of 
fresh vegetables under refrigeration. The sizes for con- 
sumers are available in many brilliant colors. They are 
advantageous to the retailer since they can be filled at 
odd times out of rush hours, so that he does not have to 
count fruit, for instance, while his store is full of people. 
The factor of visibility is an added appeal. 

Textile bags have certain characteristics which make 
them economical and practical under given conditions. 
They are light in weight and easy to handle. Their 
tare-weight is frequently 80 per cent less than that of 
wooden containers of equivalent capacity. Savings of 
from 8 to g per cent in freight have been recorded when 
these textile bags are used. 

Textile bags can be priated with attractive multi- 
color effects for identification of brand and informative 
data. New inks have been developed for flour bags 
which permit washing out all design for re-use. 


1. Burlap bag used for seed, potatoes, beans, fertilizer, meal, sugar, grain, etc. 2. Laminated water-proof 


bag made from cloth attached to paper by an adhesive. 


3. Open-mesh bags are used for the refrigerated 


shipments of fruits and vegetables. Photos, courtesy of Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
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PIE PACKAGE SAVES TIME, CUTS WABOR 
COSTS, UPS SALES, DECREASES STALES 


MACHINE HANDLING 
ECONOMIES JUSTIFY 
ELABORATE DRESS FOR 
LOW-PRICED PRODUCT 


PELLAR PIE is but one of the scores of 
situations in which DOBECKMUN de- 
signers, artists, plate makers, color blenders 
and printers have cooperated toward the 
accepted goal of all free enterprise: Progress 
and profit. 
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DOBECKMUN 


PACKAGING SERVICES 


TO HELP YOU 


1. Printed “‘C ellophane”’ in Rolls and Sheets. 2. “ ‘Cellophane”’ Bags and Envelopes, printed and plain, 
single or duplex. 3. ‘“Zip-Tape,” machine applied. 4. ‘“‘Zip-Wraps,’ pr e-applied on plain or printed 
sheets. 5. ‘“DOPLEX” Lamination, soil- proof, brilliant, permanent. 6. “‘Cellophane’’ Pouches, printed 
or plain. 7. Printed ‘Cellophane’? Bread, Cake and Sweet Goods Wrappers. 8. Technical and mer- 
chandising advice on any transparent packaging problem. 





























Nickle pie packages that stack, attract, sell... for a 
























40% sales increase; a 20% decrease in stales . . . to 


dominate a highly competitive market! 


This is but one of many packaging triumphs in which 
The Dobeckmun Company has played its part 
this year. These—plus its whole-hearted share in 
National Defense, where Dobeckmun personnel, 
facilities and experience are playing their 
individual and collective parts. 


You may—or may not—have an immediate 

ackaging problem. Regardless, isn’t NOW 
an excellent time for you and our representative 
in your field to get acquainted? You incur no 


obligation. 


If conventional transparent film 
packages don’t fill your requirements 
check the special film laminated 
papers which Dobeckmun has 
pioneered. We are happy to work on 
any of your packaging problems. 


( ellophane 


THE DU PONT a FILM 


ellophane” is a trade mark of E. I, 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
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3305 Monroe Ave., Cleveland, Ohio Western Plant — Oakland, California 
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CALIFORNIA 
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1. Thousands of pounds of California walnuts go to market in these 100-lb. cotton bags. 2. Cotton mesh 
bags for popular 50-Ilb. pack of onions. Strength combined with openness of weave give the sack many ad- 
vantages. 3. Cotton packaging is gaining favor for toilet preparations. Eau de cologne is not only slip- 
proof in wet hands with this cotton bag wrapper but also attractive. Photos Cotton Textile Institute. 


Cotton bags 


by Charles K. Everett 





Y actual count there are more than 500 different kinds 
of cotton bags used for packing an even greater num- 
ber of commodities. They range in size from tiny 

tea bags and the conventional mailing sacks for samples 
to the giant 200-lb. capacity containers for fertilizer, 
flour, and other commodities sold in bulk. 

At the present time there is a marked trend to cotton 
bags partly because the present world situation has 
upset both the American and the international trade 
practices and conditions. Supplies of burlap are un- 
certain and many chemicals essential to the manufacture 
of paper are rather restricted. Aside from these con- 
siderations, however, the cotton bag continues to gain 
in favor in many fields strictly on the basis of its own 


i 


merits. Cotton sacks now possess numerous improved 
qualities that have followed in the wake of technological 
progress in the manufacture of all types of textiles. 


Advantages of cotton 


Cotton bags have an important re-use value to recom- 
mend them. This inherent ‘‘plus value’’ is found in 
practically every type, kind, and size of cotton bag, 
because there is none too small nor too large to be put to 
useful purpose after its first intended use. This special 
quality was emphasized only recently when the Office of 
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Production Management issued a public appeal asking 
that cotton bags be either tagged or printed in colors that 
can be easily washed out in order to facilitate the re-use 
of the bags in commercial channels. 

An additional value in cotton bags is their superior 
appearance, because cotton is synonymous with clean- 
liness. In the minds of people generally cotton bags 
have long been employed as containers for such important 
and essential foodstuffs as flour and sugar. The growing 
popularity of cotton bags is illustrated in the open-mesh 
red or orange cotton bags for the citrus fruits, which not 
only protect but also actually enhance the appearance of 
the contents. During the 1940-41 shipping season more 
than one-third of the Florida citrus crop was shipped in 
these cotton bags—in place of other type containers. 
This same type of bag is also being extensively used for 
the shipment of other fruits, vegetables, and nuts. 

The third major advantage of cotton bags is their com- 
bined durability, strength, and high resistance to tears, 
bursting, breaking, and slippage. A notable swing to 
cotton bags is found in the shipping specifications for 
manufacturers of fertilizer and flour, shippers of edible 
cottonseed and cornmeal, and growers and shippers of 
rice, beans, and numerous other farm products. 

Many specialties are now being packaged in cotton 








bags, among them bath salts and cosmetics. Experiments 
are now being conducted on various types of cotton con- 
tainers to determine the possibility of using them to 
supplant steel drums in the shipment of various liquids, 
even oils and gasoline. It is well known that cotton 
fabrics can be treated to make them absolutely water- 
tight. Cotton bags with water-proof paper linings are 
commonly used for the shipment of many products of 
pronounced hygroscopic qualities. 

In normal years about 600,000,000 yards of osnaburgs, 
sheetings, and print cloths are used in the manufacture of 
bags. With burlap imports dwindling as a result of a 
lack of cargo space on the long route from India and new 
uses for bags increasing, indications are that over the 
next year textile mills will be called upon to supply at 
least 250,000,000 yards of cotton fabric to the bag manu- 
facturers in addition to the large amounts that they have 
already contracted to deliver. No estimates are yet 
available as to how much goods will be required for 
sandbags for the defense program. In all likelihood, 
large quantities of osnaburgs processed to resist mildew 
will be required for this purpose alone. 

Among the fabrics that may be used for the manu- 
facture of the vast variety of cotton bags are sheetings, 
osnaburgs, drills, print cloths, and tobacco cloths. All 
of these may be used as gray goods, bleached or starched, 
or back-filled. Advice on appropriate selection and cur- 
rent prices of stocks available for various types of bags 
may be obtained from the manufacturers. 


4. These 100-Ib. cotton shipping bags are crepe-paper 
lined to prevent acid from reaching the cotton, in the case 
of fertilizer, and to prevent outside moisture from being 
absorbed by contents, in the case of salt. 5. Cotton 
mailing bags are available in all sizes and shapes. Sewn- 
in envelopes contain correspondence; tags provide ad- 
dress space. 6. Cotton bags may be printed in colors 
that can be washed out and thus give re-use value to the 
fabric. 7. No “pig in a poke” buying for customers at 
stores which feature produce in open mesh bags. 
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Six-ply multiwall bag 


Heavy duty multiwall paper bags 


Pasted valve bag 


Sewn valve bag 


by W. E. Scott 





NITED States industry now uses over six hundred 
million heavy duty multiwall paper bags annually, 
carrying all types of commodities. Materials rang- 

ing in value from a few cents per pound up to 80 cents per 
pound are shipped in these bags daily over the common 
carriers. These materials range from comparatively in- 
expensive crushed and pulverized rock products to fine 
delicate foodstuffs needing the utmost in protection. 


Shipping weights 


The principal shipping weight in these bags is 100 lbs. 
of commodity, although many shippers are finding this 
type of container to be ideally suited, from both the eco- 
nomic as well as the utilitarian standpoint, for units 
ranging in weight from as low as 20 lbs. up to 140 lbs. 


Construction of bags 


Heavy duty multiwall paper bags are constructed of from 
three to six walls of kraft paper, depending upon the 
weight, density and physical characteristics of the prod- 
uct they are intended to carry. Each ply or wall of 
paper is properly arranged and fabricated in tubular form, 
one within the other, so that each bears its share of the 
burden. Greater flexibility and strength are obtained 
by using a multiple number of walls in relatively light 
basis weights rather than a few walls of heavier paper. 
For this reason, the average heavy duty multiwall paper 
bag is constructed of a number of sheets, ranging in basis 
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weight from 40 to 70 lbs. each—the most frequently used 
paper being sheets in the 4o- and 50-lb. basis weights. 


Types of multiwall bags 


There are two types of these containers in general use. 
These are the valve bag and the open-mouth bag. The 
valve bag is factory-closed. That is, it has been closed 
at both top and bottom at the point of manufacture. 
The closure is made by either pasting or sewing. A 
small opening called the ‘“‘valve’’ is left at an upper 
corner and the bag is filled in the shipper’s plant by 
means of special packing machines which force the ma- 
terial into the bag under pressure. When filled, the 
internal pressure of the commodity forces a flap of the 
bag material across the opening, thereby effecting clo- 
sure and the bag is ready for shipment. This is a fine con- 
tainer for certain pulverized materials. 

The open-mouth bag is factory-closed at the bottom 
only and, like the valve bag, this closure is made by 
either pasting or sewing. The top of the bag is left 
open, ready to receive its contents at the filling station 
in the shipper’s plant. The top closure, after filling, is 
generally effected by sewing, using machines especially 
designed for sewing paper bags or, in the case of less ex- 
pensive commodities where sifting is not a factor, by 
manually tying the tops with either wire or twine. 
By reason of its large open mouth, which permits easy 
filling, this type of bag enjoys very wide use as a bulk 
shipping container for hundreds of commodities of prac- 
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tically all types and physical characteristics, ranging 
from those mentioned in the preceding paragraph to 
coarse and even non-free-flowing materials. 

This is a major consideration when developing a bag 
for certain hygroscopic products. Kraft paper is, in it- 
self, resistant to water and moisture to a considerable 
extent. These bags will shed water as contrasted with 
the absorbent action of the textile container. This is 
especially true when a certain grade of water-resistant 
kraft is used as the outside wall. Atmosphere moisture- 
vapor is another matter, however, as it will penetrate 
the tightest sheet of untreated paper. To guard against 
this, one or more walls of several different moisture- 
resistant sheets are incorporated in the construction of 
the bag, which result in a moisture-resistant kraft 
paper bag container. 

Unusual uses 

The heavy duty multiwall paper bag is used ordinarily as 
a bulk shipping container for those commodities that 
are dry, powdered or granular in character and which 
can be mechanically flowed or spout-poured into the 
container. However, a few years ago witnessed the be- 
ginning of their use as bulk shipping containers for 
materials having post-hardening characteristics, such as 
rosin and certain asphalts which are poured into the bag 





in a liquid state at astonishingly high temperatures, 
without damage to the bag. When cooling and subse- 
quent hardening takes place, the bag in effect is a tightly 
wrapped package. The advantage of this type of bag 
for these materials is at once self-evident. They are 
easier to handle than barrels, require less space to store a 
given amount of commodity and have a tare weight of 
I per cent as against a tare weight of over 20 per cent 
in the case of barrels kraft paper bag. 


Packing practice 


The use of new and improved packaging machinery has 
played no small part in the rapid development of these 
containers. Valve bags are packed on special types of 
automatic packers. Open-mouth bags are packed on 
machines which automatically weigh, fill, close and seal 
the material into the bags. There are also several ma- 
chines that will perform any part of this packaging 
cycle. For instance, if the shipper already has weighing 
and filling equipment which he wishes to continue to 
use, then there is a packer available to complete the 
cycle that will automatically close and seal the bags. 
This wide choice of equipment and different combina- 
tions of packaging machinery now make the heavy duty 
multiwall paper bag equally available to the small, as 
well as the large shipper and on an efficient basis. 


Merchandise envelopes and packets 





N the bag man’s vocabulary, a flat bag ceases to be a 
bag and becomes an envelope when its ends are die- 
cut instead of serrated, to give special shape to the 

flaps. Such containers, when used for packaging pur- 
poses, are known as merchandise envelopes or packets. 
They offer: 

1) To the manufacturer: a means of protecting his 
product and safeguarding its identity all through 
the distribution process. 

2) To the retailer who buys in bulk or large unit 
packages a convenient small unit in which to dis- 
pense small quantities to ultimate consumers. 

Merchandise envelopes and packets are of invaluable 

aid in packaging such products as the following: 


1) Individual portions of, e.g, powdered chocolate 
for hot drinks at soda fountains and in restaurants. 

2) Small quantities of seeds, drug products, minute 
watch parts, phonograph needles, etc. 

3) Small quantities of powdery substances, which 
must be completely enclosed to prevent sifting. 

4) Flat objects of light weight, such as hosiery, 
gloves, collars, dress patterns, dress shields, no- 
tions, fishing flies, etc. 

5) Samples of many products distributed in small 
quantities for promotional purposes. 

Merchandise envelopes are available both in open-end 

or open-side construction, either with or without flaps, 
depending upon the nature of the product to be packaged. 


1. Merchandise envelopes safeguard the identity of the product all through the distribution process. They 
are an invaluable aid in packaging individual portions such as powdered chocolate used at soda fountains. 
2. Transparent window envelopes in which product is visible. Photos P. L. Andrews Corp. 
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stiains new’. That's what we're always 
after. And that's why Equitable’s line now 
runs from bags for bon-bons to bags for beds... 
from coal sacks to coffee containers. 

Equitable’s Research and Art Staffs 

are here to serve YOU (at no extra charge). And 
Equitable’s combination of Paper Mill and Bag Manufac- 
turing Plant, both under one management, 


offers definite advantages of added Tell us your requirements and 
let us send you free samples 
and estimates today. No ob- 
ligation, of course. 


economy, consistent quality, and fast service. 


EQUITABLE PAPER BAG CO., Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND NORTHERN BAG FACTORY — 47-00 3lst PLACE, LONG ISLAND 
PAPER MILL AND SOUTHERN BAG FACTORY — ORANGE, TEXAS 
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In size they vary from tiny 7/, in. by 1 in. envelopes 
with a center seam, for minute watch parts, to 7!/¢ in. 
by 10!'/2 in. envelopes of general utility accommodating 
one or more pairs of hose, lingerie, etc. 

Aside from their purely utilitarian function in pro- 


4. Tablet packs, heat sealed between two sheets of 
cellophane or foil. Also packet for small quantities of 
powdery substances, protected by rubber hydrochloride 
sheeting. Photo Ivers Lee Co. 5. Heavy-duty envelopes 
for hardware and machine parts. 6. Die-cut enve’ope 
for dress length of material. Photos P. L. Andrews Corp. 


















3. Miniature envelopes 
for watch parts and 
face powder samples. 
Some of these enve- 
lopes are less than 1-in. 
square. Photo P. L. 
Andrews Corp. 


viding a unit package, many of these envelopes are used 
to give the products sales appeal. Therefore, they are 
made of all types of papers in a wide variety of color, 
finish, weight, and texture. Many are made of cello- 
phane and glassine. Some are elaborate affairs of paper 
with die-cut windows of cellophane or glassine. The 
surface can be decorated by any type of printing or lithog- 
raphy, in any colors possible on the material used. 

A patented type of packet has been used for a number 
of years for packaging pharmaceutical products such as 
vitamin capsules, aspirins, etc., as well as cocoa, coffee, 
face powder, etc. Paper, cellophane, rubber hydro- 
chloride, metal foil and various other thermoplastic resin 
coated materials are utilized. The packaging material 
and the product are placed in an automatic machine 
which produces a complete packaged unit, containing 
one or more tablets or a measured quantity of granular 
or powdered material, heat-sealed within a segment of 
cellophane or other sheet. 

Another type, likewise patented, utilizes two opposed 
films of material, heat-sealed completely around tablets, 
pills, capsules or similarly shaped products. It may be 
produced in lengths two units wide and up to as many as 
14 units long. It is particularly applicable to products 
extremely sensitive to atmospheric changes, such as 
effervescent and dehydrated compounds, drugs, etc. 

Both types are nicked for convenience in opening and 
thus a single dose or portion may be detached, without 
reducing the protection afforded the remaining units. 

A similar type of package is likewise available for 
powders, crystals and granules. The machines pro- 
ducing these packages are installed in packaging plants 
when production is large enough to justify such installa- 
tion. In many instances, it is found preferable to ship 
the product to the machine maker’s contract packing de- 
partment and then to re-ship either directly to consumers 
or distributors or back to the original source for packing 
into sales containers. 

A newly developed variation of the heat-sealed packet 
is produced by feeding two continuous strips of rubber 
hydrochloride-lined foil into a high-speed machine that 
automatically inserts the tablets between the strips, 
heat-seals it into its own envelope, then cuts the packet 
apart and automatically affixes the labels. 
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Delicious, tasty, crunchy, crisp, 
are all excellent illustrative 
words. Yet one look at your 
product tells a greater story 
more convincingly than all 
the words you could corral 
together. 
Your product in crystal clear 
Cellophane bags tells a sales 
story completely, quickly 
pac a ct added all 
-: important value, Cellophane 
on offers your product protection 
pot net Ser of from dirt, dust, germs, and 
ts moisture. 
Take inventory on your 
package today. If you’re not 
satisfied with the sales, or the 
protection it offers your 
product, send your problem 
along to Package Engineering 
_, Department, Cellophane and 
\ J Waxed Bag Division. 
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bags—special types 











































HE foregoing divisions of this section cover general 
classifications of bags used in packaging. Many 
special types of bags, however, deserve brief men- 
tion because they do not come in these classifications. 
Bags for liquids: There are a number of containers 
on the market that utilize rubber-derivative sheeting in 
bag form for the retention and preservation of liquids, 
solids in brine, or semi-liquid products. Considerable 





research and experimentation are devoted to these prod- 
ucts, and the requirements of national defense will un- 
doubtedly see further expansion in the near future. 
Tarnish protection: Anti-tarnish papers of various 
kinds (i.e., papers formulated to be free of sulphur) are 
being made into flat bags of many sizes to provide pro- 
tection for individual tarnishable items and are being 
used extensively for packing silverware. This develop- 
ment is a progressive step over the former use of these 
materials as wrappings. The use of anti-tarnish bags 
provides a neater and more lasting protection and is 
therefore desirable because it makes many products more 
readily identifiable and salable. 

Cotton-lined bags: To protect the delicate surface 
of mirrors, china, and glass, and to protect silverware 
from tarnish, excellent cotton-lined bags have been made 
available during the last few years. The cotton is first 
bonded to paper and the completed padded sheeting is 
then worked into bag shapes, usually with sewn edges. 
Automatic bag with transparent panel: To 
provide the appeal of visibility for a variety of products, 
automatic bags are made with a panel of cellophane the 
entire length of the bag. 

Sample mailing bags: Many small bags of various 
materials are now being made as direct mail pieces for 
samples, promotional stunts, etc. These have a mailing 
card attached to the bottom, carrying the advertising or 
promotional copy and a space for name and address. 
Over-size and odd shapes: For an unusual shape 
—a long narrow bag for an umbrella, a huge cellophane 
bag in which to display a grand piano or an automobile— 
certain companies are equipped to fill the order. 


1. Tea bags of fibrous paper. Photo National Urn Bag Co. 
2. Direct-mail bag with address tag. Material is synthetic 
plastic sheeting. Photo B. F. Goodrich Co. 3. Protective 
bag of rubber hydrochloride sheeting laminated to paper 
used for tea package. Photo The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. 4. Bag of rubber hydrochloride film used to protect 
and preserve celery. Photo The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. 5. Tarnish-proof bag of cotton bonded to paper 
used to protect silver, etc. Photo Cottonluxe Mfg. Co. 
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supplied with die cut lip, *\ 
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nunne e8eLe Gacs. As pioneer converters of ““Cellophane,” the 
eeaiied wtih Wie suk Ve or cep Ray Company is widely 
cut straight at top, in a large known as the centrally ted source for a 
range of sizes. complete line of bags, envelopes, pouches, 
cigar tubes and transparent drinking straws. 


Ready to serve you with stock size bags or 
with containers especially designed and 
printed to fit your specific packaging problem. 


‘““HUMITUBE”— the original crimp sealed 
pouches, of which millions are used for com- 
plete cigar protection, are also economically 
taking hundreds of small items to market. 


We invite inquiries. Write for samples, prices 
and information on plain or printed containers. 


nireenmwumms << |  HUMITUBE MFG. CO. 


: WLS (Converters of ‘‘Cellophane’’) 
or with thumb notch. NY Se! PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


DUPLEX STYLE BAGS, 
using combinations of grades 
and weights of ‘‘Cellophane’”’ 
to form double wall bags, are 
available. 
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i closing and sealing methods 





by E. G. Kuhn 





If its 


walls are sufficiently strong for the intended pur- 


BAG, like a bottle, has only one opening. 


pose and its seams are sufficiently tight, it will af- 
ford adequate protection to the product, subject only to 
one consideration—namely, the effectiveness of its seal. 
If the seal is weak, it will not matter whether or not the 
If the seal is difficult to open, the con- 
sumer will find little satisfaction in the other good points 
of the bag. If the seal is difficult to re-close and the 
product is one which is not consumed in a single serving, 


bag was strong. 


consumer dissatisfaction can well be anticipated. 

Because the bag closure is so vital to the proper func- 
tioning of the bag as a container, bag manufacturers, 
machinery manufacturers and packagers have worked 
hand in hand to develop closures which would solve the 
difficult problems confronting various packagers. In- 
genious structures are today available providing closures 
fully adequate to meet virtually every problem. High- 
speed machinery is available to form and apply these 
bag closures. 

Bag construction, materials and equipment will vary 
in almost every separate case which might be considered. 
It is, therefore, our purpose in the paragraphs which 
follow to present only a brief outline of some of the more 
widely used seals or closures employed on the modern 
retail or consumer sizes of bags. 

It can be assumed in reference to each type of seal that 
maximum packaging economy, as well as standardized 
effect, is possible only through the use of the equipment 
which in almost every case has been developed concur- 
rently with the introduction of the seal, or later as a 
means of adapting it to modern production requirements. 

The Allison closure: Seals contents with a triple 
fold which is further reinforced by a strip of gummed 
tape. Folds are pressed firmly against contents while 
tape is rolled down bag sides. Good protection for prod- 
uct and easy stacking. 

The Betner seal: Employsa tin tie strip which is at- 
tached in an exposed position to the bag top by a machine 
which completes the regular over and over fold operation 
and then folds in a metal tie offers re-sealing advantages. 


Allison closure Tin Tie closure 





The Delta seal: Folds bag top to produce oblique 
overimposed folds and in manner which when cut ac- 
cording to instruction produces a pouring spout for con- 
tents. The top of the bag when sealed presents a flat sur- 
face well adapted for stacking. 

The Sealtite closure: A simple and extremely prac- 
tical over and over fold which produces a compact, flat 
topped package with excellent merchandising appeal. 
Adaptable for intuck or gusseted bags of either paper, 
cellophane or foil, a tight, sift-proof closure is claimed. 

The Seal-Tie closure: A modified use of the metal 
strip here preserves the re-sealing advantages, but con- 
fines the use of this feature to the secondary closing of the 
bag. The primary seal consists of an over and over fold 
securely pasted flat against top. A compact package with 
good display value. 

The square top or flat closure: (Also known as 
the Hesser), uses a card which is placed inside the bag in 
most cases. The bag top is folded down and sealed by 
gluing with a top label (not gummed) glued on in addi- 
tion. This type may be varied in at least two ways. For 
easy sifting products like sugar, the gluing is done in a 
different way and sometimes the top label is left off. 
Then the outer wrapper is die-cut, folded and glued top 
and bottom in a manner suggesting a band label which 
extends around the face of the bag. 

The Tin Tie closure: Supplements standard bag 
construction with a paper covered strip of metal, which 
patented feature is licensed to various bag manufacturers 
onaroyalty basis. Offers excellent re-sealing advantages 
at some sacrifice of absolute protection of contents. 
Wide variation of finished package effects obtainable. 
Automatic machines have now been developed for apply- 
ing this closure. 

The wire staple: An economical and, in certain in- 
stances, an entirely acceptable closure for both paper and 
cellophane bags. Classified as tamper-proof, although 
offering little resistance to moisture. 

The Bagpak cushion stitch closure: Used 
only on paper bags, especially of the multiwall type. 
This requires a machine to apply and, in combination 


Sealtite closure 


Deltaseal closure 
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Hesserclosure, foil bag 








Square top or flat closure 


with a machine sewed snake stitch, this closure is 
stronger than the walls of the bag. 

Each type of seal illustrated and described has certain 
advantages which should be taken into careful considera- 
tion not so much on the basis of general merit, but rather 
from the standpoint of meeting the particular require- 
ments presented by the product itself, the market it 
serves, competitive packaging and similar vital factors. 


Heat-sealing materials 


The increasing use of bags formed of transparent cellu- 
lose or acetate sheeting, rubber hydrochloride sheeting 
and similar heat-sealing films has brought about a rapid 
development of heat-sealing closures and methods of 
applying the same. The simplest of the heat-sealed bags 
is the pillow type formed from a tube of transparent sheer 
and crimped at either end between hot plates to achieve 
a seam. Transparent bags are also made in the flat, 
square and satchel bottom shapes and all may be hear- 
sealed for closure. Two general types of heat-sealing 
equipment are available. One locks the bag ends be- 
tween heated jaws. The second heat-sealing unit passes 
the bag through one or more pairs of heated rollers. 
Heat-sealing may also be applied to waxed papers, 


Left. Square bag, filled and closed with automatic ma- 
chine. Pasted closure. Right. Satchel bottom bag, 
closed by tying. Photos Courtesy The Consolidated 
Packaging Machinery Corp. 



















Wire staple closure 


Metal clip closure 


waxed paper bags, waxed glassine bags or bags treated 
with some type of thermoplastic adhesive. 


Methods of bag closing 


With the exception of the stapled bag—and this too 
may be closed by automatic instead of hand equipment— 
all of the closures shown require machine units for seal- 
ing. Such units for folding and sealing are usually in- 
tegral with or included as a part of the weighing equip- 
ment customarily used. 

In the closing of the larger size bags, there is a definite 
advantage, provided, of course, that production condi- 
tions are equal, in machine versus hand closing of 
bags. According to actual figures, obtained at one plant 
where both operations were used, the cost of machine 
sewing is approximately one-third that of hand sewing. 

In general, the consideration of bag closures is of equal 
importance with that of the material from which the 
bags are made and their construction. It is essential, 
then, that manufacturers of bag closures and machines for 
forming them be freely consulted. 


Comparative checking points 


Bags, as used by manufacturers and shipped sealed from 
the factory, must be judged by much more severe stand- 
ards than would be applied to the ordinary bag used 
by the retailer or to the manufacturer-shipped bag 
carrying a single unit of merchandise. When powdered 
or granular material is bag packed, the closure becomes 
the all-important point. 

In considering closed bags of these types, the follow- 
ing may be taken as checking points: 1. Secure closure; 
2. recloseability; 3. sift-proofness; 4. convenience in 
stacking; 5. convenience in packing; 6. cost of 
necessary equipment. 

Checking against these points, one type of closure 
may be indicated in one instance and another logically 
chosen for a different product and different marketing or 
manufacturing conditions. Additional checking points, 
related perhaps more to the bag, but dependent in part 
upon the choice of closure, are: 1. ability to take and 
hold a permanent shape; 2. ability to accept printing 
on all sides of the bag; 3. ability to accept and main- 
tain an attractive design, both for store display and in 
the consumer’s hands. 


Bagpak cushion stitch closure 
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General considerations 

Set-up rigid plastic containers 
Drawn rigid plastic containers 
Plastic sheeting properties chart 
Rigid plastic displays 


Cellulose derivative containers 
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Rigid plastic sheeting 









HE advantages to be gained by transparency and the 

use of plastics have always attracted packagers and 

those interested in the development of new packag- 
ing materials. Thus, package development had several 
widely separated periods which have been marked by a 
transition from opaque to transparent packages. 

The main reason which led to the development and in- 
troduction of transparent containers was, of course, the 
search for a sturdier, yet transparent housing for prod- 
ucts best sold on their visual appearance. Thus, while a 
good deal of competition has existed between transparent 


containers and standard varieties of opaque containers, a 
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large part of the volume in the transparent field has been 
built around products formerly left completely un- 
wrapped or merely wrapped for convenience in shipment 
and intended to be unwrapped for store display. Trans- 
parent rigid containers are widely used for confectionery, 
bakery products, cosmetics, and a myriad other articles. 

The development of these containers found them to 
possess advantages in addition to transparency which 
further served as contributing factors towards their 
choice. In the field of sampling, rigid transparent vials 
and jars are used because of their superior resistance to 
breakage and their light shipping weight. Rigid trans- 
parent boxes are often specified because they permit bet- 
ter window display, prevent the handling of merchandise, 
or permit easier identification. 

A primary consideration, when the use of a transparent 
package is contemplated, hinges on the question as to 
whether the product will benefit by full visibility. If it 
is a product ready for use, colorful and attractive in ap- 
pearance, and of a nature that is self-explanatory, the 
rigid transparent container may well serve to increase 
display and sales. If, on the other hand, the product is 
one which is of a nondescript or unattractive appearance, 
manufacturers will obviously do well to discard all 
thought of transparent packaging in favor of the opaque 
type which permits them to visualize, on the wrap or 
label, the satisfaction to be gained in using the product. 

Secondary considerations in the use of rigid transpar- 
ent packages are in the protection they offer the product 
during demonstration. Consider, for example, the trans- 
parent box used for textiles, where it is desired to show 
the texture, color, weave and design of the article, with- 
out permitting the customer to handle and, perhaps, soil 
the merchandise. Transparent rigid containers also per- 
mit easy identification of merchandise in which a wide 
variety of colors or types is offered. This same quality 
of making selection easy provides a re-use value for the 
transparent container which opaque containers do not 
possess. Women who utilize transparent boxes can in- 
stantly tell just where any particular item may be found. 
Thus, they have found wide popularity as canisters in 
kitchens, hat boxes, shelf containers, shoe boxes, etc. 

Rigid transparent containers have, of course, a number 
of limitations other than their relatively high cost. To 
cite a single instance, manufacturers of hygroscopic prod- 
ucts cannot always utilize these packages because some 
of the materials from which they are made are moisture 


1. Some of the various types of rigid transparent containers 
—rectangular, round, and irregular shaped—illustrative of 
the wide range of styles which are entirely feasible to 
manufacture of a wide variety of products. Drawing P. P. 
Kellogg & Co. Division, U. S.Envelope Co. 
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2. Drawn type of cylindrical container fabricated of trans- 
parent cellulose acetate sheeting. Photo W. C. Ritchie & Co. 


permeable. Certain types of hard candies will rapidly 
become sticky if packed in rigid sheet plastic containers. 
Other products, which contain moisture that must be 
retained in the product, are likewise excluded from the 
group which may utilize this type of package, unless 
other moisture-proof protection is provided, as in the 
case of cigars which are wrapped in moisture-proof cello- 
phane or rubber hydrochloride sheeting. 

Transparent rigid containers must be handled more 
carefully than ordinary cardboard containers because of 
their tendency to become scratched and chafed. Care 
must be exercised in shipment so that the packages are 
placed in containers with soft tissue paper or some other 
protective substance to separate every package wall. 

Most material from which rigid transparent containers 
are made are rated by the Board of Fire Underwriters as 
slow-burning materials, requiring no additional insur- 
ance coverage or limitations. In this respect, they are 
considered no more hazardows-to_store or ship than ordi- 
nary newsprint or cardboard. This is not true of those 
containers made of reclaimed film stock—cellulose ni- 
trate—which is highly combustible material. 

Transparent containers are made from cellulose acetate, 
ethylcellulose and vinyl sheeting. Cellulose acetate 
was the first rigid plastic sheeting extensively used for 
transparent packaging and displays and more recently 
the ethylcellulose films and vinyl resin films have been 
developed and utilized for this purpose. The materials 
are supplied to manufacturers either in sheets or in con- 
tinuous-length rolls. The sheet material may be had in 
varied thicknesses, in gauges ranging from .003 in. up- 
ward. Continuous-length materials are available in a 
number of standard gauges including .003 in., .oo§ in., 
.007§ iM., .O10 iN., .0125 in., .o15 in. and .ozoin. Heavier 
sheets of cellulose acetate or vinyl are available on order. 

The standard rolls of transparent sheeting as produced 
by the various suppliers have the lowest prices. They 


3 
3. A belt of vinyl material in a box of transparent vinyl 
sheeting. Photo Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp. 


have definite advantages, such as simplifying the stock 
problem and making it possible to obtain samples of 
boxes in a hurry. The supplier can also take care of rush 
shipments of standard rolls much faster than cut-to-size 
pieces. The disadvantage of standard rolls is that for 
certain sized pieces there would be a great deal of waste 
which could not be utilized. In this case it would be 
most economical for the manufacturer to buy cut-to-size 
pieces from the supplier. 

The suppliers of rigid plastic sheeting also supply 
slit-to-size rolls which can be utilized to advantage on 
special equipment. They will also slit a standard roll 
into a number of narrow rolls for a nominal charge, 
which will be economical if the total width of the slit- 
to-size rolls is almost equal to width of standard roll. 

When fabricators wish to print surfaces of vinyl sheet- 
ing, it is necessary for them to obtain sheets in matte 
finish on at least one side. After printing on the matte 
surface, it is often necessary to re-press the sheet in order 
to bring out the glossy surface usually desired. Such 
pressing is carried on between chromium plated planish- 
ing plates in a multiple platen steam-heated press. Ethyl- 
cellulose sheeting can be readily printed by regular letter- 
press methods with the use of a special ink developed for 
this material. This ink has a solvent base which pene- 
trates rapidly into the sheeting and gives much speedier 
drying than can be obtained with oil base inks which dry 
slowly by oxidation. This saving in drying time has 
proved very profitable to printers of transparent sheeting. 

The general fabrication processes used for cellulose 
acetate, vinyl resin and ethylcellulose sheeting follows. 
They fall into two main categories: the set-up method of 
cementing or sealing several cut pieces together and the 
drawing method of molding the sheet in a single opera- 
tion in dies under the action of heat and pressure. Charts 
showing comparative amounts of material consumed by 
the two methods are shown in Tables I and II, page 165. 


Set-up rigid plastic containers 


Cylindrical containers: For the bodies of cylin- 
drical containers, the transparent sheet is cut into rec- 
tangular pieces, one dimension being equal to the in- 
tended circumference plus '/s in., or more when the 
gauge is heavy, for the seam overlap. The dimension 
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representing the height of the container is cut */;¢ in. to 
3/, in. longer than the finished height to allow for the 
material taken up in the formation of the edge finishes 
or beads. The amount of allowance is dependent upon 
thickness of stock used and size of bead to be formed. 
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4. Types of double beaded trans- 
parent plastic side walls and the 
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different methods of attaching 


bottoms to construct container. 
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BOTTOM 5. 
side wall to a metal bottom to form 


(Left) Crimping transparent 
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“METAL EDGE AND FILM 
ROLLED INTO SINGLE BEAD 


The bottom of the container is formed of a disc of 
transparent material cut with a ‘“‘chop out”’ die in a 
Bottoms of cardboard are often used. The 
body of the telescoping cover may be cut similarly to the 


power press. 


body of the container, allowing about '/32 in. greater in 
diameter, but it is more likely to be drawn to the proper 
shape and size from a single sheet. 

The rectangular blank is mounted around a cementing 
mandrel of required diameter and overlapped for the 
seam. The mandrel is a smooth chromium or nickel 
plated tube held in a horizontal or a vertical position. 
Along the top is a rigid bar which, under spring tension, 
firmly holds the blank along the overlapped seam. A 
camel’s hair brush, a ruling pen or a cement pencil, 
dipped in solvent cement, is drawn along the seam open- 
ing. The other edge is lapped over and pressure applied. 
Drying time varies from approximately '/, to 3 minutes, 
depending upon the thickness of the material. 

Aside from large containers such as hat boxes, etc., 
most cylinders are made up on heated rather than cold 
mandrels, which materially speed up the cementing op- 
eration since the 15-second to 3-minute drying period is 
not required. Here the adhesive can usually be best ap- 















(Right) 
Method of sealing bottoms to an 


a cylindrical container. 


ADHESIVE 


inside bead and use of adhesive. 


plied by means of a wick type fount or narrow metal 
wheel, such as is commonly used in many of the so-called 
“table gluers,”’ revolving in a well containing a cement. 
Beading: Beading is a form of edge finishing in 
which heat and pressure are used to turn and form the 
edge of the transparent sheet material into a firm round 
Machines are available for beading continuous 
lengths of material before they are cut into container 
blanks. Simpler machines are used to bead the cut 
blank before forming into tubes. Beading dies and 
wooden mandrels with '/,-in. thick sheet metal facings 
may be used to apply a bead after the tube has been 
cemented. The choice of method depends, in large 
measure, on the quantity of containers being produced 


curve. 


and the particular style and structure of the container. 
Bottom and top discs of transparent sheeting or card- 
board may be attached to the cylinder by various means. 
One of the most common methods is to place the disc on 
the top surface of a cementing form over which the 
beaded cylinder is slipped until the bead comes into con- 
tact with the disc. A brush is used to apply solvent 
cement to transparent sheet bottoms or adhesive for 
cardboard bottoms. Bar weights are used to hold the 
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bead firmly on the bottom until the adhesive sets. 

Bottoms are sometimes formed of rabbeted discs made 
of plastics, boxboard or wood. In such cases, the cylin- 
der is given an outside bead, rests on the rabbet and is 
cemented thereto. Another form involves a shallow 
plastic, cardboard or wooden cup formation. The cylin- 
der may have an inside bead cemented into place. A 
fourth form utilizes a metal base seamed into place in a 
manner similar to that used in metal can formation. Ex- 
terior beading is formed as a part of the seaming process. 
Rectangular containers: Rectangular containers 
are made up of one or more blanks cut from sheets which 
are folded, assembled and cemented in the required 
shapes. The blanks are cut down on regular cutting 
presses similar to those used in paper cutting. Corners 
are cut with ‘‘chop out”’ dies in a power press. These 
dies are made of rigid strips of tool steel with a sharp 
cutting edge set in a block of wood or metal. Creasing, 
scoring, and folding are dore on standard creasing ma- 
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chines usually consisting of electrically heated creasing 
bars operated by foot pedal against sponge rubber pads. 
Adjustable stops behind the creasing bar quickly locate 
the sheet to be creased. Where volume production is in- 
volved, adjustable creasing dies which crease and score 
four sides at once are used on power presses. In cement- 
ing the seams of rectangular containers, the method used 
is similar in principle to that used on cylindrical tubes 
except that rectangular blanks are used in place of round 
mandrels. Adjustable cementing forms—sometimes 
heated—have been developed by several manufacturers. 
Other fabrication methods: Seams on transparent 
containers are sometimes secured by sewing, stitching, 
and eyeletting. These methods, however, do not pro- 
vide a sift-proof seam, although they may provide ample 
sturdiness where the product requires neither air- 
tightness nor freedom from sifting. 

Metal edging, similar to that used on paper carton 
blanks, is sometimes used as a stay material in erecting 
rectangular containers. For decorative purposes and to 
secure additional strength and rigidity, metal wire or 
decorative cord is sometimes rolled into a bead during 
the bead-forming operation. Sometimes the bead is first 
printed before rolling. Transparent sheet materials are 
increasingly being decorated by printing and by roll leaf 
stamping with metallic foils. 


Drawn rigid plastic containers 


A comparatively new commercial method for producing 
rigid packages from sheet stock of cellulose acetate, 
ethylcellulose and vinyl resins is deep drawing, swedg- 
ing, or thermoplastic sheet molding. This method con- 
sists basically in transforming a more-or-less two- 
dimensional sheet into a three-dimensional form by 
means of dies in a drawing press, under the application 
of heat and pressure. The term drawing is differentiated 
from embossing by restriction to the process in which 
sufficient material flow takes place so that the wall 
thickness of the finished piece is the same as that of the 
original sheet stock. Embossing, on the other hand, 
assumes that a certain amount of stretching takes place 
with consequent reduction in wall thickness. Some 
manufacturers combine both processes—drawing for 

strength and embossing for unusual effects. 
More and more drawn types of rigid plastic containers 
(Please turn to page 160) 


7. Fine deep drawing qualities of transparent sheeting 
used for safe, light-weight shields for lighting fixtures. 
Note wrinkle-free angles on the hemisphere and the fidelity 
of form of the star. Photo Celanese Celluloid Corp. 8. 
Further examples of deep-drawn lighting fixtures and 
display signs. Diversity of items shows the inherent possi- 
bilities of drawn rigid plastic sheeting for package con- 
tainers and display units. Photos General Plastics Corp- 





Is Your Product 


A Transparent Package by Ritchie Will 


GET IT DISPLAYED WHERE 
THE SALES ARE MADE! 


Have you noticed how many products in Transparent 
Packages are on display in almost every store today? 

There are good reasons. Retailers know that Transparent 
Packages create “impulse” sales. They know that Trans- 
parent Packages invite inspection and handling (without 
danger of soilage). They know that a properly designed 
Transparent Package gives new freshness and sales vitality 
to otherwise familiar products. 

Why not look into the display and sales advantages of a 
Transparent Package for your product? Don’t believe, 
before you investigate, that your product is unsuitable or 
that the cost is too high. For Transparent Packaging is a 
versatile medium that costs less than most people think. 


Ritchie is designing and manufacturing Transparent 
Packages for such diverse merchandise as cosmetics, shoes, 
men’s furnishings, medicines, sporting goods — in almost 
every field where display plays a part in modern merchan- 
dising. We'll be glad to show you what we are doing for 
others and what we can do for you. No obligation — write 


today. 


“ 75m, 


Vtanioors 


re) 4 
Ny Ye 
s SET-UP PAPER BOXES 
FIBRE CANS 
TRANSPARENT PACKAGES 
W. C. AND COMPANY 


8861 BALTIMORE AVENUE @ CHICAGO 
NEW YORK DETROIT LOS ANGELES ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS DENVER 
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Cash Register’s Next Door Neighbor—These packages help place the 
Flavour Candy Company’s penny sweets where they catch customer’s change. 
By Show Box Division, Central States Paper and Bag Company, St. Louis. 














Easy fo Use...Easy to Sell—Here’s an excellent example of extra value Showmanship Mass Produced—This illuminated, translucent display was 
added to a product by a clever dispenser package of rigid, transparent Vuepak. printed on Vuepak in seven colors, then drawn into shape on a hydraulic 
Fabricated by Ira L. Henry, Watertown, Wisconsin, for Thread Mills, Inc. press by W. P. York, Inc., Aurora, Illinois, for Muehlebach’s Pilsener Beer. 


Sells Wholesale Lots— at retail prices. This sleekly packaged cosmetic com- 


ells | Silent Sales Clerk — Just turn the dome until the open slot is over the size 
bination sells three units at the pace of one for Kathleen Mary Quinlan, Inc. and style shoelace you want, and help yourself! Entire unit fabricated of 
Wallace Paper Box Company, New York, were co-designers and fabricators. Vuepak by Design Center, New York, for Hutmacher Braiding Company. 
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IN the new selling technique, packaging your 
product and displaying it become one step— 
show it in a container of rigid, transparent Vuepak! 


With its almost perfect transparency, Vuepak 
lets your product be seen as soon as the package 
is seen, helps your product sell itself without a 
word from busy retail clerks, almost invariably 
wins your product preferred display position. 


Yet sturdy and rigid, Vuepak also protects 
your product from handling, keeps it fresh, clean 
and salable, lets it be seen without being hurt. 


Vuepak is now successfully packaging and sell- 
ing products as large as blankets and as small as 
one-dram bottles of perfume. Recent improve- 
ments in package-making equipment have put 
containers and displays of Vuepak within the 
price limits of almost every type of merchandise. 


For full details and the names of competent 
fabricators, inquire: MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Plastics Division, Springfield, Mass. 
District Offices: New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Birmingham, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Montreal. 


MONSANTO PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 











AIK 


~ 
TRANSPARENT FACKAGING MATERIAL 
TRADE mage 






Show - All Package — Texture, weave, color—all are instantly revealed in 
these slim cylinders of Vuepak for Roll-ee girdles. Svelte model is printed 
in black on container. By National Transparent Box Co., Springfield, Mass. 





19 VUEPAK Questions and the Answers 


1. What is VUEPAK? VUEPAK isa 
rigid, transparent plastic packaging 
material — tough, resilient, beautiful. It 
is made of cellulose acetate. 


2. Who makes it? Plastics Division, 
Monsanto Chemical Company, is the 
sole manufacturer of the VUEPAK trans- 
parent packaging material. 


3. Who makes VUEPAK packages? 
There are qualified VUEPAK fabricators 
in every part of the country. Write for 
their names and addresses. 


4. How thick is VWUEPAK? Standard 
guages are .003”, .005”, .0075”, .010”, 
0125”, .015”, .020”. Thicker sheets 
available on order. 


5. What sizes are available? VUE- 
PAK is available in sheet sizes up to 
30” wide in any length, and in continu- 
ous rolls 30” wide and 500 ft. to 1,000 
ft. long, dependent on gauge. 


6. Is it absolutely transparent? With a 
light transmission factor of better than 
95% VUEPAK is the most transparent 
material available for packaging use. 


7. Can VUEPAK be obtained in color? 
The trade name VUEPAK is normally 
applied only to clear transparent mate- 
rial. Colored cellulose acetate sheets, 
opaque or translucent, can be obtained 
in identical gauges in sheets up to a 
maximum size of 20” x 50”. 


8. Does it warp in use? Not if the 
packages and displays employing it are 
properly designed and constructed. 


9. Does the surface show scratches? 
Not unless abused. 
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10. Is it affected by sunlight? No. 
11. Is it affected by heat? Notat ordi- 


nary temperatures. It begins to soften at 
about 180° F, 


12. Has it any odor? VUEPAK is 
practically odorless and tasteless and is 
widely used for candies and foods. 


13. Will VUEPAK burn? VUEPAK is 
what the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
class as “‘slow burning.” Rate of com- 
bustion is slower than newsprint. 


14. How can it be fabricated? It can 
be drawn, shaped, formed or folded into 
almost any shape, by means of inexpen- 
sive dies, combined with paper, card- 

boards, other plastics, wood, glass, 
metals, etc. 


15. Can a VUEPAK container be air- 
tight? VUEPAK containers with 
seamed-on metal bottoms and tops, 
equipped with friction plug lids, can be 
practically airtight. 

16. Can it be printed on or embossed? 


Yes, almost anything done with paper 
can be done with VUEPAK 


17. Can it be stapled or —_—, 
Yes. 


18. What about price? Recentimprove- 
ments in package - making equipment 
have made containers and displays of 
VUEPAK available within the price lim- 
its of almost every type of merchandise. 


19. Where can I getadditional specific 
information? Consult your fabricator 
or Plastics Division, Monsanto Chemical 
Company, Springfield, Massachusetts. 





Double Selling Punch — When the ginger is gone, the label slips off and this 
attractive cannister serves as a handsome, sturdy cigarette box. Fabricated by 
George V. Clark Company, Long Island City, New York, for Maron’s, Inc. 
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9. A counter display case for radio tubes fabricated of 
ethylcellulose sheeting. 10. Counter display unit for 
watches has a molded base and a transparent hood of 
drawn ethylcellulose sheeting. Full protection against 
pilferage is afforded the watches together with com- 
plete visibility for the shopper. Fabricated by General 
Plastics Corp. from material by Dow Chemical Co. 


and displays are being used. They are sturdier, more 
sift-proof and more adaptable to the product contained. 
Prospective users should keep in mind, however, the 
relatively higher initial cost and should not try to use 
these drawn types unless their quantities are large, and 
no sudden change in design or shape is required.* 

It takes some weeks to make special drawing dies, de- 
pending upon their intricacy, and some consideration 
should be given to possible delays due to priority con- 
trol. The prospective user should also consider the 


* One manufacturer claims that individual designs can be produced for short runs 
economically. It is possible to run as low as one thousand pieces or as mny as 
one h_ndred thousand without a staggering set-up charge. The size of the item 
holds no problem for this manufscturer, for it is claimed that items can be molded 
3 ft. by 5 ft. or 3 in. by 5 in. with the same ease. 
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manufacturing facilities of his prospective supplier. 

Seamless drawn, transparent packages have received 
concentrated attention of designers and technicians since 
the advent of these materials. Cellulose acetate, ethyl- 
cellulose and vinyl sheeting are proving their true value 
in the packaging field. Having good dimensional stabil- 
ity, moisture resistance and other elements, they open a 
field of wide use. 

Deep drawing can be used in numerous ways. For 
large items where strength is necessary, it lends itself to 
great advantage. It is possible to design and mold con- 
tours, ribs or corrugations similar to metal stampings to 
get strength and rigidity. The slow curve or the small 
radius in corners does much to build, solid, strong dis- 
plays and packages. Embossed designs for added beauty 
can be produced. For the individual display where ap- 
pearance and finish are of paramount importance, materials 
of color can be utilized. One manufacturer has a special 
process which allows printing before drawing. He 
claims that the ink becomes integral with the finished 
display under the heat of drawing. 

The clear dome for displays has its advantage in that 
it prevents pilferage and enhances the appearance of the 
merchandise. Domes of rigid plastic sheeting are not 
broken readily and prevent dust from damaging the mer- 
chandise. Seamless displays and packages have a mod- 
ern, sleek appearance which adds to merchandise and in- 
dividualizes the product. 

The designer of drawn pieces is limited only by imagi- 
nation. Ovals, circles, hemispheres or oblongs with 
rounded corners are all feasible. There are designs of 
ornate type which can be reproduced countless times. 

The embossing of trade-marks and names appeals to 
quality buyers. For the display artist the process opens 
a field so wide that only the solid molding art can equal 
it. Miniature showcases can be developed, using covered 
dome windows. Plaques for advertising purposes which 
have depth and the third dimension are always appeal- 
ing. Color, too, can be added—in fact the entire spec- 
trum is at the designer’s disposal—marble or cloth fin- 
ishes, wood or pastel shades, transparent, opaque or 
translucent for lighting effect. 

The designer and engineer can build all the strength 
needed by ribs, corrugations, contours, curves and 
angles. This method of securing strength has been de- 
veloped to a fine point and it can be applied by the crafts- 
men to achieve the best results. The range of gauges of 
materials make possible a wide application to this process 
and, though it is young, there has been a great expansion. 

In many so-called drawing operations the wrong tem- 
perature, incorrect die clearances, faulty die design, too 
slow or too rapid a time cycle or the use of the wrong 
sheet stock for a specific job produce parts which are de- 
scribed as “‘drawn”’ but are really a combination of draw- 
ing and embossing. It is true that a container produced 
by stretching the stock may require slightly less material 
and the production speed may even be higher. Needless 
to say, when a part is to some extent embossed rather 
than drawn, the accompanying reduction in wall thick- 

(Please turn to page 165) 
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cannot 


be 


overlooked! 


A Note or Phone Call 
Will Bring An Answer to 


Your Packaging Problem 







USTEROID rigid cellulosic vials and tubes have been proved major factors 

in the sales and sample packaging of drugs, cosmetics, small objects, 
petroleum products, tobacco and many other types of merchandise. Smart 
manufacturers and merchandisers look to Lusteroid for sales building in the 
soundest way: through more satisfactory packaging. 


Lusteroid has many advantages that appeal to consumers and packagers alike: 
they are unbreakable. They are lightweight (their strength allows of un- 
usually thin walls without sacrifice of safety). They are colorful. They come 
with multicolor labels applied integrally. They are pleasant to the touch. 
They come in various sizes to fit the product—and the customer's hand, pocket 
or purse. 


The Lusteroid Container Co. has a design service to help you take full advantage 
of these unusual packages. 


LUSTEROID CONTAINER CO., INC. 


Formerly Lusteroid Division of the Silleocks-Miller Company 
10 Parker Avenue, West 
SOUTH ORANGE NEW JERSEY 
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... it was nearly midnight when the detective returned to 
his quarters on Plastic Street. He had been up since dawn 
on this cold, wind-swept day, seeking to uncover the one 
important clue he knew yet remained. 


Kneeling beside the dying embers of the open fire, he 
examined the evidence. Ah! Just as he suspected—it was 
still very much intact—despite sub-zero weather it had 
not cracked or become brittle. ‘‘Amazing material,’’ he 
muttered as he flexed the thin, small strip between his 
dexterous fingers. “Amazing!” 


Already he could see why this tiny clue meant so much. 
Few transparent materials possessed these remarkable 
properties. Now he realized more than ever before why 
this unique material was in such great demand. In another 
instant he had deduced a striking fact: Surely orders must 
be tremendous, and it must be expected that production 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY e 


“You don’t need a 
big clue to get the 
evidence in this case!” 





. > 


could not keep pace with demand in these abnormal times. 
Thus he must use only a portion of it for samples and 
experimenting. There must be no waste. 


With a sudden movement he turned to his work table. 
Placing the transparent clue before him, he continued the 
careful examination—prodding, folding, testing. Then, in 
a fine, easily-read hand, he penned his notes for future 
reference: 


“Jan. 1, 1942—Discovered small strip of remarkable 
material, clear as crystal and strong as iron—indicates 
many uses heretofore unexplored. It does not crack even 
in sub-zero weather. Was pleased to note that it was not 
affected by my warm storage room. Indeed, this was the 
clue to the ideal packaging material! Amazing—simply 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


NEW YORK e ST. LOUIS e CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGELES e SEATTLE « HOUSTON 














TABLE I. 


DRAWN CONTAINERS 



















































































Size Containers 1/, In. Cap. eit 
Material Material oe ave 
Dia., In. | Depth., In. — Pee. agg —— Pe agg Sq. In. 
Tvpe Thick., In. peroee Type Thick., In. i ac la 
3 1 Regular 0.005 (43/4 x 43/4) Rigid 0.010 (4 x 4) 38.5 
0.0075 16 
0.010 22.5 
0.015 
q 0.020 
3 13/ Regular 0.005 (51/o x 51/.) Rigid 0.010 (4 x 4) 46 
0.0075 30 16 
0.010 
0.015 
0.020 
TABLE II. SET-UP CONTAINERS 
Size Side Wall 1/. In. Cap. 3/, In. Bottom 
Material Material Material aa Wall 
: ateria ateria ateria 33 
: . Sq. Blank Sq. Blank |5ide Well + 
i Dia.,| Depth, Area/Sq. Area/S Cap. + Bot- 
: ick. ick. q. ae Area/Sq. |¥2P- 
| In. In. Type — . In. Type — . In. Type — In. tom, Sq. In. 
3 1 Regular | 0.005 (1 x 911/16) | Rigid 0.010 (4 x 4) Rigid 0.010 | (37/, x 37/s) 403/, 
| 0.0075 93/, 16 
0.010 15 
= 0.015 
0.020 
a 3 13/ Regular | 0.005 |(13/;x9!"/,«)] Rigid 0.010 (4 x 4) Rigid 0.010 | (37/3 x 37/s) 48 
0.0075 16 
0.010 17 15 
0.015 
0.020 















































ness produces a less rigid part. ‘‘Stretching’’ the ma- 
terial will set up internal strains which weaken the 
sheeting considerably and may cause brittleness. This 
may contribute to the collapse of the containers or in- 
adequate protection to the merchandise contained 
therein. Containers which are ‘“‘drawn’’ in the true 
sense of the word retain the full strength, thickness and 
surface finish of the original material. Drawn containers 
require, if anything, slightly less material than set-up 
containers of the same size. This difference is so slight 
that for practical consideration the material costs in 
each case are usually quite comparable. Table I shows 
the amount of stock used for both 1-in. and 1°/,-in. deep 
containers of 3 in. diameter. Tables II and III show the 
amount of stock used for “‘drawn"’ and “‘set-up’’ con- 
tainers of the same size as well as the relative amount of 
time required to produce each type. One important fac- 
tor is that due to the size of the set-up containers, drawn 
tops and bottoms were employed which substantially 
reduced the fabrication time. If the diameter were in- 


creased to 7 in. or 8 in. and, due to the lack of suitable Set-Up Containers Drawn Relative | Relative 

drawing equipment, it became necessary to make a top — —— Set-Up/ Set Un 
y the conventional two-piece method, the time require ize, In. —— at. rawn rawn 
by th | two-p hod, th quired Size, In.| “Wrote M D D 

to produce the set-up container would probably be three 

times that required for the drawn containers of the same ” = =" eo +. 

size instead of 1.6 and 1.5 as shown in the Table III. a 


From the above it will be seen that while drawn con- 
tainers require about the same amount of material as set- 


up containers of the same size, a substantial reduction in 
manufacturing cost results from the increased production 
speed of the drawn type of container. Drawn containers 
also have a much more pleasing appearance and due to the 
elimination of all seams and cemented joints, there is less 
likelihood of the container failing in actual use. 

The question of the maximum depth for a single draw is 
frequently raised. It has been found that under normal 
production conditions, the deepest draw to make eco- 
nomically is about (2 : 3), that is to say, a cup 3 in. in 
diameter can be drawn to about 2 in. depth. Acceptable 
drawn parts have been produced 3 in. in diameter and 
21/2 in. deep. In this extreme depth of draw, however, 
all conditions have to be nearly perfect, with the result 
that it is not recommended under average operating con- 
ditions. With multiple draws much greater depth can, 


TABLE III. COMPARATIVE FABRICATION 
TIME 
































* The drawing process sometimes makes use of mult’ple molds, in which case, the 
relative time is in favor of the drawing process, since it actually takes no more time 
to draw 20 boxes than to draw one. 
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of course, be obtained with entirely satisfactory results. 

Design of drawing dies seems to be limited only by the 
ability of metal and wood forming machinery and the 
ingenuity of man’s mind. Wood, vulcanized fibre, lami- 
nated phenolics, rubber, brass, cast iron, and steel are all 
used in die construction. Most dies, however, may be 
grouped under two general classifications: (1) positive 
pressure type, and (2) spring loaded, all of which are pro- 
duced from iron, steel or brass in various combinations. 

Generally speaking, it can be said there are two meth- 
ods of handling the plastic sheet in forming of parts for 
containers: first, the use of heated tool parts to soften 
and form the blank; second, the pre-heating in whole or 
part of blank and forming of it in un-heated tools. 

The first method is the faster and produces a more 
accurate size of finished article, i.e., duplicate formings 
will be of the same size, providing, of course, that the 
tools are properly controlled as to temperature. This 
means that the relative temperature of the forming 
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punch, the die plate, and the blank holder must be held 
at a constant. Temperatures of each will vary widely, de- 
pending on the form and size of the object, weight of 
material, nature of the material, and speed of production. 

Each producer's sheet has a critical temperature some- 
what different from the competing sheets. Assuming, for 
example, that the particular maker’s sheet is being used 
in two entirely different die-formed shapes and that the 
critical temperature of the particular sheet is 165 deg. F., to 
show the variation of the heat control of the tools parts, 
the following constants necessary to maintain in each unit 
of the forming die, for the two widely different formings 
are as follows: (Please turn to page 170) 





| 
Forming No. 1 


Punch temperature 
Die block temperature 
Blank holder temperature 


go deg. F. 
165 deg. F. 
165 deg. F. 








ll. Lap-seam cylinders fitted with shallow 
drawn tops make interesting yarn dispensers. 
They have bottoms sealed to an inside bead. 
Side walls and top are fitted with metal 
grommets which re-enforce holes for dis- 
pensing the yarn and for the cord handles. 
These containers represent one of the typi- 
cal constructions for cylindrical boxes made 
of rigid plastic sheeting. Photo P. P. 
Kellogg & Co. Division, U. S. Envelope Co. 


12. Cemented cylinders of acetate plastic 
sheeting for displaying sachet figurines. 
Side walls are beaded inside at top and 
bottom and the covers, with die-cut hole, are 
The bases, 
formed of black enameled sheet metal, fit 


cemented to the top bead. 


inside the cylinders and are held securely 
by the friction of the lower bead. Silver 
printing on the side walls and covers is 
directly applied to the sheet, making per- 
manent label. Height of container, 6 in., 
diameter, 27/,in. Photo Eastman Kodak Co. 





Giant Perfume Bottle 
27” bigh, 13” diameter. 


Light Globe 


Powder Puff Box 


walce 





AN ENTIRELY 
NEW PROCESS 
FOR MOLDING 


plastic packages and displays 


WHOLE NEW FIELD of packaging utility and 
product dramatization is opened by this 
revolutionary WALCO development. Employ- 
ing newly discovered principles, the WALCO 
process molds thermoplastic sheets in a variety 
of compound curves and angles that fill count- 
less packaging and display requirements. 
Materials which can be molded by the 
WALCO process include acetate, methacrylate, 
ethyl cellulose and vinyl resin sheets which are 
available in a diversity of transparent, trans- 
lucent and opaque colors. 
Printing and decoration may be incorpora- 


WALCO 


ted in package and display design. Seamless 
articles are molded from sheets varying in 
thickness from .005” to .5”. The size of any 
article is limited only by the area of these 
sheets, currently 40” x 60”. 

Drawn rigid plastic containers and displays 
made by the WALCO process, offer definite 
advantages from the standpoint of color and 
design. Large and small quantities at reason- 
able cost. 

Our experienced technicians are at your serv- 
ice to assist in package design and improve- 
ment, or better product dramatization. 


PLASTICS 


356 GLENWOOD AVENUE © EAST ORANGE, 


Seamless Telescope Box 
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13. A counter display dispenser for penny mints—one of the less expensive types having base and back of cardboard. 


A metal edge top makes a sturdy frame. Photo Central States Paper & Bag Co. 14. Counter canister of cellulose acetate 


sheeting with metal enameled cover for ice cream cones. Advertising message in multicolor is printed directly on the sheet. 


Fabricated by Weinman Bros. from material by Celanese Celluloid Corp. 





Forming No. 2 


Punch temperature 132-35 deg. F. 
Die block temperature 145-48 deg. F. 
Blank holder temperature 165 deg. F. 


In addition to accurate control of tool part tempera- 
tures, the fabricator must operate his tools in a mechan- 
ism that will permit quick control of speeds and pres- 
sure. The pressure on the blank holder must be abso- 
lutely controlled and quickly varied to whatever con- 
stant is needed in the particular draw. This covers a 
very wide range between the different producers’ sheets. 
In the second or pre-heated sheet very accurate control 
and technique are necessary if the formings are to be 
alike or fairly so in a run of any quantity. The prime 
necessity is that perfect even heating of the blank be ob- 
tained, also, speed in forming and even extraction of the 
residue heat from the formed object. 

Ordinarily this type of forming results in what is 
called a ‘“‘stretch draw;”’ little if any of the material 
moves out from between the blank holder and die block. 
For some types of one-piece formings desirable speed and 
results can be obtained. Very often a combination of 
these two methods is used. Some manufacturers avail 
themselves of ‘‘infra-red’’ beam heating for prevention 
of loss of heat in forming. 

The design and construction of the tool structures 
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needed for forming one-piece drawn units must be backed 
by a very complete knowledge of the varied character- 
istics of the plastic sheets available to the fabricator. A 
tool that will be entirely successful for one maker's 
sheet may not produce on another's. For example, 
sheets from two well-known producers may be drawn in 
the same tool at the same time but, when finished, one 
forming will drop loosely into the other. 

Each tool is an engineering problem in itself. Of 
course, standard shapes, such as covers or shallow flanged 
units do not mean any change from set tool design and 
present no particular problem, except that they must be 
adjusted to the character of the sheet being used. 


Rigid plastic displays 


Within reasonable limits, rigid plastic displays and fix- 
tures can be built to meet any reasonable budget. In the 
least expensive versions, bases and supporting structures 
of chipboard and cardboard may be used. In mass pro- 
duction displays, cardboard and metal are commonly 
selected for frames, bases, and supporting structures. 
From this point, investment in displays can go upward, 
including assemblies of wood and molded or cast plastic 
with or without the addition of electric illumination. 
Maximum economy is also obtained in displays using 
established fabricating techniques and equipment. 
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You are looking through 
.010” Clear Transparent 
EASTMAN ACETATE SHEET 





he goldfish owes his fame largely to his lack 

of privacy. When products are exposed as ef- 
fectively—a long step is taken toward a more 
rapid turnover. Do as the leaders in many fields 
are doing—use Eastman Acetate Sheet to make 
your package or display container an attractive 
miniature showcase. 

Eastman Acetate Sheet keeps the product safe 
until sold; it can’t become shopworn—so it gets 
on-the-counter display. 

Eastman Acetate Sheet imparts added life and 
luster to the product... “spotlights” its good 
points ...and “glamorizes” it so effectively that 


customers are more surely coaxed up to it, for the 
close-ups that close sales. 

Eastman Acetate Sheet is tough, durable... 
comes in three types...takes printing beauti- 
fully ...is remarkably adaptable (see next page). 

Let us send you samples of Eastman Acetate 
Sheet to try for your current packages and dis- 
plays, or to keep on file “‘just in case.” Specify 
type, thickness, and dimensions desired. Or, if 
you prefer, we will send you the names of fabri- 
cators near you. Eastman Kodak Company, 4 
Chemical Sales Division, Rochester, N. Y. 


TURN THE PAGE FOR EXAMPLES OF APPLICATIONS 
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rapid turnover. Do as the leaders in many fields 
are doing—use Eastman Acetate Sheet to make 
your package or display container an attractive 
miniature showcase. 
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on-the-counter display. 
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luster to the product... “spotlights” its good 
points ...and “glamorizes” it so effectively that 
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comes in three types. ..takes printing beauti- 
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(1) IN COMBINATION WITH 
MOLDED PLASTIC 





(2) IN COMBINATION WITH METAL 


he Clear Transparent type of Eastman Ace- 

tate Sheet forms rigid all-transparent con- 
tainers—or combines with plastics, metals, wood, 
paper, paperboard, or other materials, to show as 
much of the product as desired. 

The Matte Translucent and the Colored Trans- 
lucent types of Kastman Acetate Sheet, used alone, 
with each other, or in combination with the Clear 
Transparent type, offer interesting, valuable, and 
as yet only slightly explored possibilities for un- 
usual packages and displays. 


Credits for Packages Shown Above 
(1) PRODUCT—Tri-pak Gun Kit, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 
LABEL— Dobeckmun Company, Oakland, Calif. 
MOLDING —Remler Co., Ltd., San Francisco, Calif. 


(2) PRODUCT—Eastern Tablet Company, Albany, N. Y. 
PACKAGE— Parfait Powder Puff Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

(3) PRODUCT— Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
DISPLAY— Regent Specialties, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 

(4) PRODUCT— Modern Plastic Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 
PACKAGE— Modern Plastic Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 

(5) PRODUCT— Cortland Line Co., Inc., Cortland, N. Y. 


PACKAGE—Flower City Specialty Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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(3) IN COMBINATION WITH WOOD 


ACETATE SHEET 








(4) USED BY ITSELF FOR 
ALL-TRANSPARENT PACKAGE 


(5) IN COMBINATION WITH PAPER 
AND PAPERBOARD 


Specifications and Fabrication Data 
Eastman Acetate Sheet is available in rolls up to 40” in width 
and any convenient length, and in stock- and cut-to-size 
sheets. Clear Transparent type is furnished in thicknesses 
up to .020”; Matte Translucent type (matte surface one side) 
in thicknesses .003” to .010”; Colored Translucent type (pig- 
ment coated one side) in thicknesses .003” and .005”—in a 
wide range of light-fast pastel shades. All three types of 
Eastman Acetate Sheet can be scored, folded, pleated, fluted, 
molded, drawn... take printing inks without wrinkling . . . 
can be sewed, crimped, stapled . . . cement with an unyield- 


ing bond... do not crack or shatter. 


Free Laboratory Facilities 
At Kodak Park in Rochester, N. Y., there has recently been 
established the Eastman Transparent Packaging Laboratory. 
Here, experts demonstrate efficient methods of making con- 
tainers from Eastman Acetate Sheet... help solve actual 
production problems; visitors can fabricate the acetate 
sheeting. A letter will bring detailed information promptly 
... there is no cost or obligation. 
e e e 

Brancu Orrices: New York, Eastman Kodak Company, 
350 Hudson Street; Chicago, Eastman Kodak Company, 
1727 Indiana Avenue. Pactric Coast Distripuror: Wilson 
& Geo. Meyer & Co.—San Francisco, Federal Reserve Bank 
Building; Los Angeles, 2461 Hunter Street; Seattle, 1020 So. 
4th Avenue. CaNapian Distriputor: Paper Sales Limited 
—Toronto, 11 King Street West; Montreal, Sun Life Building. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Chemical Sales Division, Rochester, N. Y. 


SEE PRECEDING PAGE AND SAMPLE OF EASTMAN ACETATE SHEET 
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Improvement in manufacturing technique has added 
greatly to the versatility of rigid plastic sheeting for 
merchandise displays. They may be made by both the 
set-up and drawn methods which are used to manufac- 
ture rigid transparent containers. Originally, most of 
these displays were a/so containers. The transparency 
and rigidity of the plastic made it extremely difficult to 
make an exact division between the two classes of use. 
In 1941, fabricated transparent plastic display units en- 
tered a much broader field of use in which there are three 
basic classifications as follows: 

Dispenser displays: Combining the function of a 
merchandise container and the display piece, these units 
have had their widest use in the confectionery field. In 
many cases, they are merely adaptations of proved mer- 
chandise packages with the construction adequately 
strengthened to permit their functioning as displays and 
with the addition of accessory attention-getting devices, 
such as cardboard pop-up backs or contrasting trim. 

Used for candies and gum and other confections, rang- 
ing in retail price from one cent to 10 cents, the display 
packages are designed to merit a prominent spot on the 
retail counter, preferably near the cash register where 
they can stimulate impulse sales. Products other than 
candies which have, successfully used this type include 
automobile fuses, golf balls, and packaged aspirin. 

Units of this type normally are shipped in a corrugated 
carton with the additional protection of a chipboard 
sleeve which, in some cases, carries the instructions for 
assembly and set-up of the display in the proper manner. 
Product displays: More pretentious in nature, rigid 
transparent and translucent displays in this classification 
are widely used for merchandise for which point-of-sale 
display is desirable, but where protection for the product 
from soiling or pilferage is also needed. The cosmetics 
and perfume industry has made effective use of this class 
of display for counter units, which in some cases show 
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15. Crystal-clear cones for packaging candy with the 
large ends of the cones fitted with cardboard discs. Photo 
Central States Paper & Bag Co. 16. Novelty Christmas 
tree with cone of acetate sheet. Support and base of gold 
cardboard and braided gold foil cemented around apex 
and bottom edge of top. Sheet is cemented to form top 
which is, in turn, cemented to base. Fabricated by Design 
Center, Inc., from material by Eastman Kodak Co. 17. 
Display dispenser for belts with curved front of one piece 
of acetate sheeting, fastened to wooden frame along top 
and bottom edges with metal tacks. Fabricated by C. E. 
Schunack, Inc., from material by Eastman Kodak Co. 
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the entire line of a company’s products with good effect. 

In many instances, these display cases follow estab- 
lished construction principles previously used for dis- 
play cases having glass fronts. In this function, the 
rigid transparent plastic has replaced glass. Its advan- 
tages. are lowered breakage in shipping and greatly de- 
creased weight, while still retaining full protection and 
visibility. The adaptability of the plastic to surfaces 
with compound curvatures has broadened the design 
scope of permanent displays of this class. Some display 
cases have had concave curved fronts which have proved 
very successful in killing objectionable highlights and 
reflections found in flat glass installations. 

A very recent trend, made possible by the improvement 
of techniques for drawing and forming rigid transparent 
plastic, has been in displays using metal or wood bases 
and convex domed transparent surfaces. Displays of this 
type, basically similar in character, have been used for 
products as diverse as wrist-watches and vitamin pills. 
Electrical illumination has been successfully incorporated 
into many of these rigid plastic sheeting display units. 


18. Acellulose acetate sheet cylinder with cardboard base 
and removable lid protects a doll and woolly lamb from dust 
not only on the store shelves but also in the home. Photo 
Hercules PowderCo. 19. Acetate sheet containers, filled 
with plastic golf tees, make effective advertising pieces 
when printed with firm name and address. Fabricated by 
Shaw Paper Box Co. from sheeting by Monsanto Chemical 
Co., Plastics Div. 20. Typical pretzel, nut, and candy 
packages which make use of the moisture resistance 


and protective strength of clear vinyl plastic sheeting. 
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METEX 


SOLUTION TO METAL SHORTAGE 


METEX—amazing new thermoplastic with the bright metallic sheen. 
METEX—pleasantly warm to the touch, yet with appearance of bright 
| expensive metal. METEX—can be formed, embossed, die-cut, beaded, 
| braided and printed. METEX—ideally suited for light reflectors and 
| lamp shades; jewelry, handbags and other accessories; packages and 

displays, and innumerable other applications. METEX—/MMEDI- 


ATELY AVAILABLE in sheets or rolls—GOLD, SILVER AND COLORED ME- 





TALLIC FINISHES—20” wide in thicknesses from .005 to .030 PLAIN OR 


EMBOSSED in many strikingly beautiful designs. 


CELATE 


COLORED CELLULOSE ACETATE 


Pom 





IN SHEETS OR ROLLS—PLAIN OR EMBOSSED. Transparent, translucent 
and opaque in stock colors and made to match your colors. Rolls 
save up to 30% in automatic production and printing. Available up 


to 33” wide, from .003 to .015. 


| E. is COURNAND, Inc., 285 Mapison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


BEBACLUSIV & SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


M. B. PRICE ASSOCIATES 


3301 EMPIRE STATE BLDG., NEW YORK, N. Y. TELEPHONE: CHICKERING, 4-2104 
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Textile products, where soilage of the merchandise on 
display is a major consideration, have also very success- 
fully used rigid transparent display housings. Towels, 
lingerie, men’s shirts, gloves, and similar products are 
typical examples of successful use of rigid transparent 
plastic counter displays. In most instances, brand name 
and sales copy are printed on the transparent surface. 


Attention displays: Displays and devices in this 
category use rigid plastic sheeting as a means to gain at- 
tention for a product or the display of a trade name and 
pictorial treatment of the product. The distilling field 
has been especially alert to this trend, with a number of 
new displays introduced during 1941 for beverages. 
Notable is a process developed for printing up to seven 
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2l and 22. Rigid plastic 
sheeting for these three- 
dimensional displays is 
first printed flat. The 
sheeting is then drawn 
to the desired shape, 
giving the third dimen- 
sional effect to printed 
surface. Ink is such 
that it is chemically 
bonded with the plastic. 
Photo Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co., Plastics Division. 


Color plates on opposite 
page W. C. Ritchie & Co. 


colors on rigid sheet plastic, which can then be drawn or 
formed to such shapes as relief bottles, globes or trade- 
mark insignia. Most displays using this technique also 
incorporate electric illumination. These plastic displays 
are extremely light in weight and, against comparable 
types using metals and glass, relatively inexpensive. 
Rigid sheet plastics are also finding many uses in the field 
of display properties. An especially popular item is 
imitation giant ice cubes for displays of summer merchan- 
dise and for winter scenes. Simulated icicles have also 
been drawn and formed from plastic sheets. The use of 
ribbons, bows, and banners of transparent acetate sheet 
as window display properties, in many cases with the 
advertising message silk-screened or lettered on the 
transparent plastic, has also made very rapid strides. 


23. Oval transparent 
hoods with beaded rims 
fit into a cardboard 
tray to make these prod- 
uct display boxes for 
cosmetics. The base is 
covered with pyroxylin 
coated paper in white 
and gold squares and 
finished with a broad 
band of gold paper. 
Photo F. N. Burt Co., Ltd. 




















Cellulose derivative contaimers 


by Herman B. Lermer 





ELLULOSE derivative containers are made from cel- 
lulose nitrate and acetate on standard production 
machines. They are formed or drawn by a special 

process which produces a seamless shell in varied shapes 
and sizes. Mechanical control of the thickness of side 
walls and length of containers provides specifications 
suitable for products ranging from cosmetics to hardware 
or sporting goods. 

While the greatest demand exists for the cylindrical 
vials, cellulose derivative containers are also made in 
square, pentagonal, hexagonal and octagonal shapes. 
Capsules, small and large vials, short, stubby jars, or 
taller ones, ampoules, tubes and dispensing containers 
are all available. 

These containers offer a wide choice of color, either 
opaque or transparent, for cellulose derivatives inher- 
ently ‘‘take’’ pigments. This is an important feature, 
for cellulose containers are almost always labeled when 
made so that the decorative effects of the lettering and 
design become an integral, permanent, fixed part of the 
package even in re-use of it. 

Because of the resiliency of cellulose, these containers 
resist damage and breakage. Considering their dura- 
bility, their extreme lightness in weight—obvious even 
in single units—is most noticeable in bulk packing. 
This affords a definite saving in shipping costs, where 
weight is a factor. Naturally this lightness is also im- 
portant in items that are “‘sampled’’ by mail. 

In the pharmaceutical and surgical field, the inert and 
sanitary qualities of cellulose derivatives serve as in- 
ducements to adopt them. Moreover, sterilization with- 


out danger of breakage or change of shape in the con- 
tainer is important. 

Besides safety from breakage the resiliency of cellulose 
derivative containers offers another important advan- 
tage. Many products of a powdery nature can be dis- 
pensed merely by pressing the finger-tips against the 
walls of the tubes or cylinders, and they thus retain the 
attractive appearance of their original shape during and 
after dispensing. 

Oil- or grease-base creams and lotions, certain of which 
are not compatible with metals, can easily be packaged 
in vials, tubes or jars of cellulose derivatives, when these 
are made by the standard seamless process. 

Since cellulose derivative containers are threaded in 
process of manufacture, they can be fitted with any type 
of threaded closure. Metal ‘‘snap-on’’ types, friction 
closure, cork, or cork with wood tops have been success- 
fully used for various products; and ‘“‘capsule’’ tops of 
the same color, or one that contrasts with the vial itself, 
are frequently used. 

While the use of cellulose derivative containers has 
been preponderantly for the packaging of pharmaceuti- 
cals, drug sundries, dental and surgical supplies, first- 
aids, cosmetics and products for feminine hygiene, the 
inherent features of cellulose have won many uses in 
merchandising as well. These have produced many in- 
genious applications, such as demonstration vials of oils, 
greases or powders, equipped with pocket-clips, for use 
by salesmen; measuring and dispensing containers; and 
novelties, such as sewing kits containing an assortment 
of mending threads with a thimble cap. 


Cellulose derivative containers are capable of a wide variation not merely in size, but in shape and function. 


Color is permanent and is available in ever imaginable hue. 


Color engravings Courtesy Celluplastic Corp. 
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Boxmaking and decorative papers 





OXMAKING papers include a wide group of un- 
coated, coated, metallic, foil, and other types of 
papers designed for use primarily as box coverings, 

although also used for other packaging purposes on oc- 
casion. While many of these papers originated from 
types developed as wall papers, the boxmaking paper 
industry has borrowed the best in the technique and 
tradition of many fields and has contributed many 
unique developments of its own as well. Thus, today, 
box papers stand in a class by themselves and the indus- 
try that makes them represents a very specialized branch 
of the paper-making and processing field, with a tradi- 
tion, skill, and technique of its own. 

In the detailed descriptions and definitions that follow, 
the reader will find the answers to some of the specific 
questions that may arise regarding papers of these types. 
In general, it may be said that fancy papers provide a 
means whereby the boxmaker, the packager and the 
package designer may secure unusually varied effects in 
box decoration, at a relatively low cost. 


Specifications 


It is most important for the purchaser of box-cover paper 
to make careful specifications. He should state: 


\ 


1) Weight of box: i.e., light, to be discarded; or 
durable, probably to be preserved. 

2) Weight of paper. 

3) Kind of body-stock. 

4) Type of coating: i.e., water-proof, semi-water- 
proof, or permeable. 

5) Width of roll. 

6) Fastness to light. 

7) Special protective qualities: i.e., rub-proof, scuff- 


proof, etc. 
8) Type of decoration: i.e., printing, embossing, 
etc. 
9) Manner of fabricating: i.e., type of machine or 
manual. 
Definitions 


The following definitions apply to the various types and 
kinds of glazed and fancy papers: 

Uncoated box papers: The kind of paper, such as 
rag, sulphite, kraft, or groundwood, which is to be 
coated, embossed, etc. This may be antique, natural 
finish, or super-calendered. 

Coated box papers: Prepared by several processes, 
as follows: 

Matt Coatep: A casein or clay coated paper made on a 
brush coater or roll coater, or some type of brushless 
coating machine. 

Brusn Finisnep: A coated paper whose surface is 
polished by brushes. 

Pirate: A coated paper, finished smooth by cold rolls 
through pressure in a stack calendering machine. For a 
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very high finish this paper is sometimes subjected to 
steam before being calendered. 

Friction Giazep: A coated paper whose surface is 
polished by heated rolls in a friction calender, friction 
being produced by the faster rotary action of the steel 
polishing roll against the slower cotton roll. 

Mica: Paper whose coating material consists of ground 
mica crystals which give it a sparkling, finished appear- 
ance. 

Funt: A coated paper whose surface is highly polished 
by being rubbed across the sheet with flint stones. This 
process is slow but effective. 

Water-prooF: A paper coated and then top-surfaced 
with water-proof material, such as casein or gums; or 
coated once with heavily sized color; or mixed with 
water-proofing gums. 

Warter-proor Lacquers: Coated papers using pigmented 
pyroxylin lacquers, which produce an unmottled sur- 
face with antique or high-gloss finish. 

Frock: Paper coated with varnish on the surface of 
which is shaken or blown finely powdered cotton, wool, 
rayon or silk; commonly known as Velours. 


Metallics 


Real and simulated metallic effects on all coated papers 
produced as follows: 

Gold, platinum, tints: Produced by grinding 
bronze (gold), aluminum (silver) and copper, with 
casein and other gums or with pyroxylin lacquer; 
paper generally stack calendered to produce smooth and 
brilliant appearance. 

Silver glazed (silver coated): | Paper coated with 
“‘argentine,’’ a precipitate of tin, which is first dull gray 
in color, but is polished to a silver finish by a friction 
calender. ‘‘Argentine’’ finish is now also available in 
gold and colors, both plain and embossed. 

Pyroxylin coated: with lacquers in bright, dull, and 
pearly effects. 

Half fine metallics: Produced by laying patches of a 
thin copper or aluminum alloy about five inches square 
on paper that has been coated with an adhesive. The 
patches are allowed to overlap in order to form a con- 
tinuous metallic surface and the overlapping edges are 
brushed to remove any surplus. 

Foils: Produced by applying to paper a continuous 
sheet of metallic foil, usually tin, aluminum, zinc, or 
their alloys. The foil is bonded to the paper by the use 
of adhesive (see Decorative Foils, page 184). 


Fancy papers 


Fancy box-covering papers are either embossed and 
tipped with colored or metallic ink, or printed in de- 
signs of one or more colors. They may be decorated 
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in mottled, speckled, streaked or blended effects, or in a 
definite design in any of several processes, such as 
wall paper, or other rotary-printing machines; intaglio 
printing; print or ink embossing; or topping. 

Kipper: Oil-ink surface printing from curved plates 
locked on a roller form and registering each impression 
as the paper runs beneath. 

Watt Paper: Water-color surface printing in one or 
more colors from relief-pattern rollers, one for each 
color, registered in the running to make the complete 
design. 

Anitine: Stained or printed or both, with rubber 
rollers and relief-cut patterns—generally with alcohol- 
gum colors. 

IntaGtio or RoroGRAvurRE: Papers printed from a 
pattern engraved on a copper roller by the photogravure 
process or by the use of a pattern mill. The ink, which 
may be water color, aniline, oil, or lacquer, is wiped off 
the roller by a thin blade set across it which controls the 
amount of ink by the angle of the blade and the depth of 
the engraving. 

Print Emsossep: See Embossed below. 


Embossed papers 


By an embossed paper is understood any type having a 
pattern in relief, produced by any one of the following 
processes: 

Recutar: A steel pattern roller and a wet paper-matrix 
roller are mated together. 

Friction Emsossep: The pattern is pressed against a 
smooth paper roller run without gears, which permits a 
slight friction as it makes contact with the pattern. 
Friction is produced by che use of cold and hot pattern 
rollers, the latter being bored and piped for steam heat- 
ing. The combination of pressure and friction causes a 
deepening of color in the area of the pattern. 

Print Emsossep: Embossing and printing in one opera- 






tion by the application of ink to the embossing pattern. 
ToppeD AND Emsossep: A two-toned decoration made 
by applying color through a roller to the surface of the 
embossing. 

SPANISHED: Color applied to the entire surface of a 
sheet and then scraped off with a blade, which leaves 
varied tones of the decorating color depending on the 
varied depth of the embossed surface. 


Embossing designs 


Common: Patterns in common use by many manufac- 
turers of embossed paper. For instance: Skytogen and 
certain leather-grains, moire, basket weave, Persian lamb 
and swirl designs. 

Exciusive: There are several hundred different em- 
bossing designs which have been originated or pur- 
chased by individual manufacturers who thereby own 
these designs exclusively. Most manufacturers have 
exclusive designs of their own and many such designs 
are protected by registration at the United States Patent 
Office. The Glazed and Fancy Paper Manufacturers’ 
Association, 902 Union Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I., 
maintains a registration bureau of these designs for the 
protection of its members and to answer inquiries from 
customers and users. 


Descriptive terms 


The following descriptive terms are commonly connected 
with box papers, their sales value, or qualities: 

Fasric Desicns: Papers printed in designs that imitate 
various fabrics, commonly known as ‘‘fabric prints;”’ 
or embossed in imitation of fabrics, such as rep, linen, 
burlap, and others. 

LeaTHER-GraIN: Papers with designs like grains in 
leather produced by embossing, ink embossing, spanish- 
ing, printing, or coating. Common examples are alli- 
gator, seal, walrus, caracul, etc. 
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Gleaming, attractive Pliofilm packag- 
ing has helped score resounding 


successes for countless packers who’ve 


Whether your product is one whose flavor requires 


preservation of moisture content, like cheese, or 


one that must be kept moisture- free, like suup- 


mix — Pliofilm provides the answer. 


Its hermetic, waterproof seal safeguards taste b 
we 


preventing dryness in one case, sogginess in the 


other. We'll be happy to give you a further demon- 


stration of Pliofilm’s many advantages with a test 


wrap of your product. 
Write Pliofilm Sales 
Department, Goodyear, 


Akron, Ohio. 





=, Persistent advertising in 
Ply"; The Saturday Evening 
& 7 Post and Life is helping 
to familiarize millions 
of people with this Pliofilm-Pak seal. 
It’s a recognized stamp of quality 
that gives your product added appeal. | 


Made only by 


Pliofilm—T. M. ‘The Goodyear ‘ire & Rubber Company 
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Marsie Acate: Papers with a design imitating pol- 
ished colored marble. The design is sometimes printed, 
but true marbled papers are made by floating coloring 
materials in a viscous bath. 

Morre: A large class of embossing patterns with a 
mottled or watered appearance, similar to that of tex- 
tiles of the same name. 

Mutti-Cotor: Papers coated, printed or made with 
stock of many colors. 

Non-Fapinc: Papers that resist fading when exposed 
to sunlight. Some colors fade more than others. 

Peart: A paper coated by a special process with crys- 
tallizing salts. The crystallization process develops a 
mother-of-pearl design. This has been largely replaced, 
in recent years, by the use of pyroxylin which gives 
virtually the same visual results. 

Ream: 500 sheets of paper. The standard size is 20 
by 26 in. because these papers are most frequently sold in 
26-in. rolls. 

Rous: A roll of plain paper usually contains three 
reams, but may contain less or more, depending on the 
weight of bulk of the paper reeled. A roll of embossed 
paper generally contains two reams, but if design is deep, 
one ream. 

Swirt: Designs, both printed and embossed, which 
consist largely of circular lines or motifs. 

TARNISHING: Discoloration of metallic papers caused 
by chemical action due to contact with many sub- 
stances, with vapors, or with the air. 

TrapE-Mark Desicns: Trade-marks printed or em- 
bossed upon the paper. 

Weicut: The weight of box-making paper is usually 
based on 500 sheets of 20 by 26-in. 

Woop Grain: Papers printed with designs that imi- 
tate various grains of wood. These are made either by 
hand or mechanically by the flotation process. 
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For Protection, Conversion and Display 


PACKAGING GENERAL AND CONVERSION USAGE 
Bread Wrappers Gum Wrappers Locker Papers Tympans 














Candy Wrappers Transparent Carton Laminating Papers Gaskets 
Yeast Wrappers Wrappers Transparent and Opaque Bristol 
Soap Wrappers Printed Opaque Bag Papers Coating Tabulating 
Tobacco Packaging Waxed Carton Tags and Tag Stock Trunk Wrap 
Drug Dispensing Wrappers File Folders Sheet Tissues 
Cosmetic Packaging Frozen Food Address Tags Twisting 
Baked Goods Wrappers Pin Tickets Can Stock 
Protection Butter Cartons Foil Backing 
Razor Blade Wrappers Wallets Crepein 
Toilet Tissue ” LINERS Bleached Waxing ee a 
Wrappers Cereal Carton Liners High Grade Wrapping Specialties 


INSERTS, INSTRUCTIONS, GENERAL 


HURONETTE — a NEW bleached-white, plate- PORT HURON FEATHERWEIGHT BOND — 
finish stock for printed or lithographed pieces. a lightweight line in six colors and opaque 
AMBERETTE — a heavy-duty, utility, amber- and glaze white. 
colored stock for printing. PORT HURON LEATHERETTE (Plate Finish) 
PORT HURON COVER (Embossed) — heavy or — heavy or lightweight, eleven colors and 





lightweight, eleven colors and white. white. 
PORT HURON MACHINE-GLAZED PAPERS PORT HURON CYLINDER PAPERS — made to 
— made to specifications. specifications. 


Consult Port Huron about your packaging papers. We will be glad to make suggestions without obligation on your part 


PoRT HURON SULPHITE & PAPER CoO. 
MILLS: Port Huron, Michigan 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Decorative foils 





by T. A. Torrence 





N the selection of a material for wrapping, three 
things must be taken into consideration: beauty, 
vtility, and economy. Metal foils combine these 

three requisites in a way that is interesting to packager 
and consumer alike. In addition to its decorative quali- 
ties metal foil is, of course, a prime protective packaging 
material. 

The reflectivity of metal foil is of the greatest value 
in packaging, since the eye is most easily attracted to the 
brightest objects and, because metals imply quality and 
value, the natural result of long association with them 
as economic factors in our welfare. 

When viewed from the decorative angle the attractive 
feature of foil is that it is readily available in a wide 
variety of colors, patterns and prints. For example, it 
is used either plain or decorated by embossing, printing, 
or lacquering. Often two or more decorative treatments 
are combined, such as embossing and lacquering. 


Plain foil, less expensive than decorated, is used in 
places where there would be no particular advantage in 
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decoration; for example, containers for tea, and wrappers 
for chewing gum and some kinds of candy. Sometimes 
a more effective background for the printed message is 
obtained through embossing. This process impresses the 
foil with a design engraved on steel rolls, and interesting 
effects are available, ranging from ornate, flowery de- 
signs to the straight, forceful lines of modern art. 


Many special foils available 


The use of clear or tinted lacquers on metal foils gives 
a highly lustrous, metallic effect to the surface which is 
exceptionally well adapted to certain purposes. An 
opaque, heavily pigmented lacquer is available for 
applications where a tough durable finish is required. 
A translucent colored lacquer is more generally used for 
those types of packages where higher reflectivity of 
heat and light is desirable. Recently color printing has 
been developed to the point where multi-color jobs can 
be handled—which means patterns developed in several 
shades, and the whole rainbow available for selections. 

To give metal foils their full range of usefulness, both 
plain and embossed types are obtainable mounted by suit- 
able adhesives to various backing materials. Mounted 
on the proper grade and weight of backing, such as paper 
or transparent sheeting, additional strength, rigidity, 
pliability or bulk may be obtained. 

The printing of metal foils (either by letterpress, lith- 
ography, or gravure) has become an extremely important 
factor in widening the decorative usefulness of this type 
of material on packages. In the use of printed foil wrap- 
pers for cartons, the packager has an almost limitless 
number of designs at his disposal through combinations 
of printing in full color or fine design, with a background 
of the rich, colorful lustres and patterns obtainable in 
metal foils. Lithographed and embossed labels for 
bottles, boxes and other types of containers have been 
extensively used. 

For printing large areas, plain foil is best. For a design 
in fine-lines, embossed foil is recommended, except where 
the embossed patterns are so pronounced that they tend 
to blend with the printing and confuse the observer. 
Better results will be obtained in all cases by the use of 
concentrated inks. 


1. Three set-up boxes of same size and construction ex- 
hibit a wide variety of decorative effect through use of foil 
papers of different patterns. Photo Hampden Glazed 
Paper &CardCo. 2. Prosaic products, such as can openers 
and other kitchenware, are given a deluxe gift atmos- 
phere by embossed decorative foil paper laminated to 
folding boxboard. Photo Reynolds Metals Co., Inc. 
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“We hold these truths to te self ! 
evident: thal all men are created | 
equal, hat they are endowed t Y 
their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights ; thal among these are 
life literl Y: and the jfrursul of 
hafipiness. ' 
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repe paper for display and backgrounds 





by C. E. Wright 





LMOST every kind of paper has been used as a back- 

ground for adding more sales punch to one or another 

kind of display. The vendor of racing sheets uses 
winning tote tickets as a background to advertise his 
wares. The Declaration of Independence is displayed 
against a background including a greatly enlarged copy 
of itself. 

But the papers to be discussed here are only those most 
commonly used as the backgrounds of display. These 
may be plain, printed with stock designs, or printed 
special-to-order. They include the ever-popular crepe 
paper; plain or embossed metal foils; papers bearing 
designs to simulate leather, textiles or wood, or other 
patterns; flexible corrugated papers; and some types of 
fancy box papers. 


Available materials | 


This multiplicity of background papers is most desirable. 
Variety is the essence of good display advertising as of 
any advertising. Accordingly, the aggressive manufac- 
turer and the aggressive dealer familiarize themselves 
with all the wide range of papers, and use them to 
create constantly fresh and new decorative effects in 
window and other displays, always seeking the back- 
ground papers that will do the job best. Many of the 
available materials combine very effectively—the less 
expensive crepes in their beautiful colors for large areas, 
the striking foils, flincs, woods and leathers for accent, 
and the many types of corrugated papers for three- 
dimensional, structural effects. 

For timeliness—and every good display is timely— 
there are printed panels and borders, large enough to 
dominate the background and give the entire display the 
seasonal touch that can be relied on to sell merchandise. 
There are also seasonal borders, in continuous rolls of 
attractive design, to tie the entire interior of the store 
in with seasonal or holiday spirit. 

Corrugated papers now are available in a wide variety 
of surface textures with novelty embossings and herring- 
bone effects, and not only with the conventional small 
flutes, but also with very striking wide flutes of classic 
beauty and exceptional strength. Further, non-rigid 
background papers, such as crepe paper, can be lami- 
nated to corrugated board for an even greater variety of 
unusual effects. 

From the wide range of materials and printed designs 
now available for displays even those retailers and manu- 
facturers with the most limited requirements can create 
scenic effects that up to a few years ago were possible 
only to the very large department store or to the manu- 
facturer who purchases display materials in large quan- 
tities. Similarly, the manufacturer who purchases dis- 


play materials on a special-to-order basis today can com- 
mand display effects of greater beauty and stronger sales 
punch than ever before. 


Crepe paper advantages 


The principles explaining the purposes and power of 
these many different background papers in advertising 
and selling, and the criteria governing the selection and 
use of them are the same for each of them. Therefore, it 
is practical to write about all of them in terms of a single 
one, for example, crepe paper. For crepe paper is fami- 
liar to everyone; it is extremely adaptable, that is, ca- 
pable of yielding an extremely wide variety of decorative 
effects, and it can be used to illustrate every basic prin- 
ciple and use of background papers except as a structural 
material. 


Purpose of background 


But first: ‘‘Why have these backgrounds?”’ 

The answer will apply not only to the backgrounds of 
displays, but also to valances, trims, and panels for all 
sorts of units, including windows, show cases, coun- 
ters, posts, ledges, demonstration tables, floor racks, and 
wall areas. 

A satisfactory background will increase the effective- 
ness of a display because it: 


1) Attracts attention, e.g., by providing color. 


2) Ties in the merchandise or service being sold with 
the life of the prospective customer by creating an 
atmosphere that suggests the way to use or the 
place to use the product, and its origin or nature. 
This establishes a point of contact with the 
customer and suggests the purchase of the product 
to fill a need at Christmas time, on vacation, in the 

(Please turn to page 188) 


Crepe paper, artistically used, draws the attention of the 
passerby immediately to the center of interest of this 
well-arranged display. Photo Dennison Mfg. Co. 
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WITH NEW 
MOTORIZED SEALER 


FOR 


SCOTCH Gi. AcTAPE 


You can cut your box-sealing labor costs from 13 
to 2 with this motorized sealer for Scotch Tape. 


Applies up to 110 equal length strips of Scotch 
Tape per minute. Each strip seals instantly on 
contact—no water required. 


Produces a strong, positive seal that will not dry 
out or loosen. Available in transparent or a 
variety of bright colors. 


Whatever your present method for sealing or tying 
telescope type boxes may be, Scotch Tape in the 
new motorized sealer can produce major savings 
for you. 
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Scotch Tape holds combination deals together 














neatly and also gives a strong positive seal 
that will not dry out or loosen. 


Your salesmen will welcome Scotch Tape in 
the refillable Plastic Hand Dispenser. Saves 
time putting up window posters and setting 
up counter displays. 

This magic tape seals without water at a 
with a touch of the finger—no water required. touch of the finger. Holds posters tightly. 
Transparent as glass, it blends with any 
color. 


Always ready for immediate use in the Heavy 
Duty Dispenser, Scotch Tape seals instantly 


Almost invisible on the package, transparent 


Scotch Tape gives full view of each item. A Suctih Tene te Gbiiie emma. cea we 


scraping and leaves no residue, overcoming 
dealer objections to window posters. 


For plete informati on Scotch 
Tape, write Department PC. 
s Made & Patented in U. S. A. by 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 
| TRANSPARENT AND COLORS © SEALS WITHOUT WATER samr Pau. MINNESOTA 
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wide variety of bright colors and printed de- 
signs of Scotch Tape are also available. 














Carrying product trade mark, this crepe background in- 
sures long life for the display. Photo Dennison Mfg. Co. 


home, at the beach, or in any other manner that is 
timely and appropriate. 

Enlarges the unit of display by extending the 
lithographed card or the actual merchandise in 
such manner that it seems to fill the whole win- 
dow, counter, rack, or other display unit. 


Focuses attention on the centerpiece—acts as a foil 
for the lithographed card or the merchandise in 
the window display. 

Closes off the display from distractions which 
might otherwise divert the consumer's attention; 
for example, the background in a window shuts 
out movement in the interior of the store. 


Desirable characteristics 


To get results for which a good background is intended, 
the paper used should have as many as possible of the 
following characteristics: 


1. Color: To attract attention, the colors should 
be striking, unusual. Also, there should be a wide 
range of colors; a well-known crepe paper manu- 
facturer, for example, carries some 50 different 
colors in stock, which offer the decorator the op- 
portunity to achieve unusual color combinations 
and dramatic effects. 


Texture: Not only color but also sheen or sur- 
face interest is another characteristic that a back- 
ground paper should have. Foil papers have brilli- 
ance and a mirror-like quality useful on many 
occasions. Papers carrying wood, textile, leather 
or other -designs are sometimes just the thing. 
Crepe papers offer a texture similar to expensive 
fabrics, and are reversible; that is, they show a 
satin-like sheen on one side, a dull, soft, velvety 
texture on the other. 


Strength: For ease of handling and permanence 
during life of display. 


Flexibility: Also makes for ease in handling. 
To illustrate, visualize the manner in which a 
background paper like crepe can be used to wrap 
posts or other objects, turn corners, conform with 
or conceal an uneven surface, be compressed into a 
small space, or spread into a large one. 
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Adaptability to many treatments: This 
refers to special effects obtainable. Crepe paper, 
for example, can be pleated, draped, woven, and 
made into tubes; or it can be given a waved or 
rippled effect, and petal, fluted, or ruffled edges. 
Crepe can also be used to make fringes, nets, 
crushed festoons, Jacob’s Ladders, lanterns, and 
decorative cut-out patterns as well as imitation 
plants and flowers of all kinds. This adaptability 
is a most desirable characteristic when it comes to 
creating an atmosphere to fit the product. 


Opacity: Necessary to shut off outside inter- 
ference which might otherwise disturb the on- 
looker. Crepe offers an advantage here in that it is 
Opaque to vision, but translucent to light shining 
behind it. Also, this degree of translucency can 
be varied by the degree to which the crepe paper is 
stretched. 


Adjustability: Because windows vary in size, 
the background paper sent with a display must be 
so planned that it can be adapted to various sizes 
and shapes of windows. The stretchability of 
crepe suggests its advantages in this connection. 


Universal familiarity and availability: 
Important points when considering distribution of 
window displays on a national scale. Crepe 
paper in its wide range of 50 colors is available in 
almost every city and town, enabling the retailer, 
or the manufacturer's installation man, to get 
materials with a minimum amount of trouble for 
adding to a window. When the manufacturer is 
asking the retailer to install the display, it is of 
immense help that almost everyone has some 
knowledge of how to work with crepe. 


Ease of installation: The strength, flexibility, 
and stretchability of crepe paper make it especially 
easy to manipulate. 


Low cost: This factor, along with the general 
availability of crepe, makes it a good material for 
national advertisers to use in displays having 
nation-wide circulation. 


Printed-to-order background paper 


A background paper printed with the manufacturer’s 
trade-mark or other identifying copy brings special added 
advantages. 


1) It enables the manufacturer to tie in his display 
closely with his general advertising, the trade- 
mark on his product, letterhead, etc. 


2) It makes for more attractive and more colorful 
displays because the background can be printed 
in special colors, to tie in with any theme color 
which the manufacturer may wish to feature. 


3) Printed background papers provide an excellent 
means for creating just the right atmosphere to 
suit the product and the season of the year. 


Finally, a retailer often changes only the merchandise 
or a lithographed card in a window and allows the back- 
ground to remain—as almost everyone has observed 
many times. And, as long as a manufacturer's trade- 
marked paper is left in the window, he continues to cash 
in on its benefits, even though the remainder of the dis- 
play has been changed. 
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COLOR 


Quality printing by the Gravure, Letterpress and Aniline methods — 
face or reverse — one color or seven. 


SHEETS 


Printed “Cellophane” sheet wrappers — for glistening, transparent, 
protective packages. 


ROLLS 


Printed “Cellophane” rolls —for users of automatic packaging machinery. 


BAGS 


Printed and unprinted “Cellophane” bags — flat, square and satchel 
bottom — complete selection of stock and special sizes. 


ENVELOPES 


Printed and unprinted “Cellophane” envelopes — for beauty, protection 
and superb display. 


SHELL -PAX 


The “Cellophane” package with a cardboard back—printed ‘‘Cello- 
phane” on face and sides for salability—printed or unprinted back- 
board for rigidity and protection. 


TRAY-PAX 


A combination of a printed “Cellophane” sheet with a cardboard stif- 
fener, plain or printed—widely used for packaging meat items. 


SHELL- PLI 


Colorful printed Cellulose laminated to paper or board — for box wraps, 
magazine or catalog covers, cartons, etc. — offering brilliant colors, 
glossy soil-proof surface. 


SHELL-GLO 


Lamination of clear Cellulose to printed paper or board — providing in- 
tensified colors, high gloss — for brochures, display cards, cartons, etc. 
(The face of this insert islaminated by the SHELL-GLO process.) 


SHELLMAR « 
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Corrugated papers for display 


by Paul Thompson 





ODAY’S trends towards multi-line and more diver- 

sified displays are encouraging new trends in display 

materials. These new decorating materials, in the 
aggregate, form a very useful kit of tools for the designer 
of displays. 


Types of materials 


Crepe papers are widely used because they are easy to 
handle, inexpensive, and obtainable in a wide range of 
colors and varieties. The use of crepe paper with litho- 
graphed or printed displays provides an unusual degree of 
flexibility and makes it extremely easy for the window 
trimmer to adjust his display to fit various sizes and types 
of windows. 

Not only has crepe paper been used to form an attrac- 
tive setting for lithography, but it has also added the 
strong appeal of color.to the display. Another reason 
for its popularity is the fact that by decorating the entire 
window, the overall size of the display as an advertise- 
ment is greatly increased. 

In addition to the colorful and versatile crepe paper, 
a number of other papers are also favored: plain or em- 
bossed metal foil, imitation leathers, papers bearing 
photographic reproductions of textiles, wood grains and 
other textured surfaces, flexible corrugated papers and 
some types of fancy box papers. 


Semi-rigid and construction materials 


Color corrugated: The introduction of single-faced 
corrugated paper opened up an entirely new field of pos- 


1. Window with printed bamboo design on corrugated 
for background, and inverted flute corrugated to form 
pedestals for an effective, eye-catching product dis- 
Play of clocks. Photo Sherman Paper Products Corp. 





sibilities for display. From the point of view of color, 
its three-dimensional surface offered a great range of 
tone from highlights and shadows. From the. struc- 
tural point of view, its one-way rigidity saves time in 
‘astallation. Widths of roll up to six feet meet prac- 
tically all window requirements and these materials can 
be used vertically as well as horizontally. 

The corrugated papers most widely used today have 
'/,-in. convex corrugations; others have inverted, or 
concave, corrugations 1 in. wide. A number of special- 
ties have appeared with both convex and concave flut- 
ings ‘up to 4 in. wide and in rolls up to 8 ft. wide and 10 
ft. long. 

Many corrugated papers have markings for scallops 
and other effects on the back to facilitate accurate cut- 
ting but for use in quantity the corrugated paper should 
be die-cut: This service is offered by most manufactur- 
ers of display materials. 

Construction corrugated: In this group are the papers 
that utilize corrugations only at the back for their 
advantage of one-way rigidity. Surfaces may be plain, 
lightly embossed, or crepe laminated. 

In addition to its more frequent use—unrolled in a 
horizontal direction—this type of paper can be quickly 
changed into a rigid construction material. By care- 
fully cutting a line along each side of the roll, just 
through the tops of the corrugations, the paper can be 
folded back into side panels which keep it firm, whether 
in a horizontal or a vertical position. Material can be 
cut to order in this way by the manufacturer. It can 


2. Background for entire window is crepe-surfaced corru- 
gated. Wide inverted flutings, used horizontally, form 
background for lithographed piece and give it third- 
dimensional effect. Photo Sherman Paper Products Corp. 
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3. A heavy product, used on the floor of the consumer’s 


home, is displayed on the dealer's floor. Pillars formed of 
decorative paper accentuate a spot that might otherwise 
be inconspicuous. 4. Foundation and upright members of 
colored corrugated provide elements which unify various 
parts of a display that might otherwise presenta “cluttered” 
appearance. 5. Here a large, tall window—because of 
judicious composition of purely decorative materials— 


houses an effective display composed of small packages 
and easel cards. Photos by Reyburn Manufacturing Co. 
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then be shipped in compact rolls and transformed by the 
installer into a rigid display background. 


Printed or processed display accessories: The manu- 
facturer now has at his command an ever-widening 
range of stock materials, printed or processed in roll 
form for use as accessories. Many of these materials are 
made with corrugated backing for ease of installation. 
Typical designs include stone wall, ice blocks, fences, 
red brick, bamboo, marble, awnings, many stock scenic 
numbers, seasonal and patriotic motifs, and a great range 
of other patterns which can be used to set the stage in 
keeping with the theme of the central display. Die-cut 
accessories like icicles can also be obtained. Special 
background effects can also be printed to order and fur- 
nished in rolls or sheets, with or without the corrugated 
paper backing. 


Printing processes and surface treatments 


Depending on the quantity, design, and color require- 
ments, the printing process for display materials in roll 
form may be rotogravure, offset, or wall paper press. 
Rolls can be printed up to 60 in. wide, with designs re- 
peated at intervals up to 7 ft. 

Rolls can also be processed by the use of an air brush 
or spray gun, and sheets can be processed by silk screen. 
The many surface effects include “‘flocking’’ to give a vel- 
vety effect, ‘‘fluttering’’ with metallic or mica particles 
to give sparkle, special paper finishes, and lamination 
with crepe paper or fabrics. Corrugated paper can be 
die-cut like cardboard to register with the printed mat- 
ter in a display, if desired. 


Methods of use 


Backgrounds and settings: Manufacturers use these 
materials most frequently in setting the stage for 
lithographed and merchandise displays. A summer 
display may be enhanced, for example, by using a cool 
scenic view in the background. Christmas displays 
may be made more appealing by using a seasonal back- 
ground, a brightly colored Santa Claus, or red brick for a 
fireplace. 

Pedestals and columns are among the most important 
uses. Columns with a lithographed display can add 
breadth and bigness, and can help to fit the display to 
the window. Pedestals provide the quickest method 
for displaying merchandise. Both are quickly made in 
many styles by using round, rectangular, or hexagonal 
caps-sets with corrugated paper for the upright. Cor- 
rugated material used for columns can be die-cut so that 
products can be fitted into the column. 

In addition to these more widely used display mate- 
rials, the national advertisers can procure from the lead- 
ing manufacturers an almost unbelievable range of ac- 
cessories such as artificial bark, grass, leaves, and flowers. 
Complete displays: Many styles of display units 
can be designed from corrugated materials for use by 
the silk screen process. These are an advantage for the 
smaller manufacturer whose quantities are not large 
enough to warrant lithographed displays. After proc- 






















ou’d need a catalog big as a metropolitan phone book to list all the packaging and dis- 
play combinations that can be made from the basic forms named on the dial. For your prod- 
uct, tho, you want just that one combination which will put you through to expanding sales 
and profits. No simple job, especially in these days of priorities, allocations, and substitutions. 
But a call to Dennison will minimize your problem. Here, in one single organization, you have 
at your fingertips all these basic forms, plus designers skilled in creating just the right 


packages, packaging accessories, or displays for your product. 





Dennison Manufacuring So. 


WRITE DEPT. P 42 FRAMINGHAM, MASS. FOR MORE INFORMATION 





SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





essing, these can be rolled into a compact package, with 
easels or other display accessories, for economical ship- 
ing, and convenient for quick installations. 

Interior wall and ledge displays: Many stores make 
good use of wall areas for valances and ledge ad- 
vertisements. These can be printed or processed in roll 
form with the corrugated backing that prevents sagging. 


Methods used to buy and ship displays 
Complete set-up to installation house (or retailer): 
In this case, the display and materials are shipped 
complete with detailed instructions to the in- 
stallation house or the retailer. Assembling may be 
done by the advertiser, the lithographer, or manufacturer 
of display materials. This method insures complete 
control over each display, as the installation house or 
retailer receives the lithographed items, dummies, and 
all accessory materials at one time. 


Drop shipments by display manufacturer: 


Most manufacturers of display materials will assemble and 
drop-ship these materials as ordered by the manufac- 
turer. This method relieves the advertiser of the detail 
of shipping and insures that the installation house or 
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retailer will have the correct material, and will not be 
handicapped by possible shortage in local stocks. Like 
the first method, this insures that the correct materials 
and colors are used as called for by the designer in his 
original planning. 


Bought by installation house or retailer: 


Under this method, lithograph displays and dummies 
are shipped to the installation house or retailer together 
with complete instructions on the use of other mate- 
rials which may be purchased locally. If the indicated 
items should not be available locally, the installation 
house would have to make its own decision on the 
materials that could be substituted. The retailer would 
probably not purchase the suggested materials. 


Manufacturers’ advisory service 

Leading manufacturers of display materials maintain 
staffs of men who have graduated from installation work 
and know the answers to all the problems of displays. 
They are well acquainted with all the technical proc- 
esses used in the manufacture of displays and acces- 
sories, and are well equipped to render both advisory and 
creative service, to suggest ideas and methods of carry- 
ing them out for both window and interior displays. 


6. Intelligent use of decorative background accessories, 
supplemented by liberal use of actual product, has made a 
window-filling display of a moderate sized lithographed 
piece. 7. Crepe paper, cleverly handled, simulates 
tropical surroundings and creates atmosphere tying in 
with the geographical theme of the lithographed piece. 
8. Decorative paper with wood-grain design for back- 
ground, augmented with pedestals formed of fluted corru- 
gated for display of product, creates environment which 
lends an airof quality. Photos Reyburn Manufacturing Co. 
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Today is a good time to consider taking an 
old product in a new package to new fields. Markets 
are shifting, public buying power is changing—in 
your favor, if you meet the requirements. 


Burry's new Rookie Cookie package is an excellent 
example of wide-awake merchandising. It is cleverly 
but simply constructed, timely in its appeal, and of 
course, the contents are carefully protected with 
Riegel Papers (specially corrugated by 
Paper Products of Boston). ’ 


There are many new packaging problems today, and 
Riegel's 230 different papers are often helping to 
solve them quickly, efficiently and economically. 
Perhaps we can help you, too. 


RIEGEL PAPERS 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION, 342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 











Decorative tissue papers 








HE primary function of tissue paper is to add refine- 
ment to the packaged product. Its use adds a 
touch of character to articles as far apart as a 

whiskey bottle and a piece of fine lingerie. Literally, 
hundreds of products can gain the impression of finer 
quality by the simple and inexpensive process of wrap- 
ping them in a good quality sheet of tissue. 

There is, however, a secondary function of tissue paper. 
To many articles it gives protection during shipment— 
a type of protection which varies with the nature of the 
article and the kind of tissue used. 

There are, of course, different grades of tissue with 
different characteristics. For all-around packaging, 
where both appearance and protection are important, 
the most popular grade is No. 1 white. This is a full 
bleached tissue made of an all sulphite finish. Color, 
strength, and formation, of course, vary with the manu- 
facturer, but it is not difficult to select a sheet with good 
white color and strength and a texture which promotes 
the idea of quality in the product. 

Where protection is the primary object and appearance 
is secondary, manila or No. 2 white tissues are often 
used. This is especially true in packing garments which 
are unpacked later before being displayed to the buying 
public. The tissue, stuffed into sleeves and padded 
around the garment, prevents much of the wrinkling 
which otherwise would occur. Manila and No. 2 white 
tissue is satisfactory for this purpose even though it is 
not pure white in color and is not as strong or uniform 
as No. 1 white. It usually contains around 40 per cent 
groundwood pulp, a cheaper grade than sulphite, which 
reduces its strength and appearance but, at the same 
time, increases its bulking qualities. 


Non-tarnish tissue 


For wrapping such articles as silverware or metal prod- 
ucts which tarnish easily, special non-tarnishing tissue 
ismade. There are two kinds—white and kraft. White 
anti-tarnish tissue, or silver tissue as it is sometimes 
called, is a specially treated No. 1 grade. It contains a 
higher grade pulp and must be handled more carefully 
all through the manufacturing process than regular 
No. 1 white tissue. Every trace of sulphur, which 
promotes tarnish, must be eliminated. 

Most kraft tissue will pass this test, too, for the reason 
that kraft pulp is made by a different process than sul- 
phite pulp used in manufacturing white tissues. Kraft 
tissue, however, has the same color as ordinary kraft 
wrapping paper. Hence its use is generally confined to 
the wrapping of hardware items, machinery parts, etc., 
while white silver tissue is used for wrapping higher 
quality articles made of gold, silver, copper, brass, etc. 








Transform any article into a gift by means of decorative 
tissue and ribbon, easily removed to permit replacing 
“carry-overs” back in stock. Finer quality is also imparted 
to product through wrappings. Photos Benmont Papers, Inc. 
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Besides these grades, No. 1 tissue is made in a wide 
range of colors offering almost unlimited possibilities 
for a pleasing, harmonious effect. Manufacturers who 
cannot put color into their products find that wrapping 
in colored tissue is an inexpensive way of taking advan- 
tage of the sales appeal of color. Others use colored 
tissue to identify different products and still others find 
that certain colors serve a purpose which no other pack- 
ing material can fulfill. Shoe manufacturers, for ex- 
ample, invariably use black or brown tissue in packing 
suede shoes to eliminate all possibility of white lint. 


Decorated tissues 


Both white and colored tissues are also available printed 
with attractive designs for everyday and seasonal use, 
which opens up another wide field for the use of tissue 
in packaging. Almost any everyday item wrapped in a 
sheet of tissue decorated with a Christmas design, im- 
mediately makes a strong bid for sale as a Christmas gift. 
Carry-overs by the retailer can easily be taken care of by 
removing the tissue and selling the item as regular every- 
day stock. 

A new feature of the printed tissues offered for this 
year is water-proof paper. The inks which are used in 
printing the attractive designs which are available are 
rub-proof, spot-proof and moisture-proof, which adds 
greatly to the suitability of printed tissues for various 
packaging purposes. 

Thus far we have dealt only with the manufacturer 
and producer. There is another important packaging 
use for tissue paper, namely, in wrapping merchandise 
at the point-of-sale in the retail store. Here, appearance 
assumes first importance. In most retail stores, espe- 
cially up-to-date department stores, sales rooms are 
made as attractive as money can make them. Every- 
thing possible is done to provide an attractive back- 
ground for the display of merchandise. Fixtures, light- 
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Gift wraps of decorative tissue 
processed with a simulation of 
rotogravure proved a popular and 
inexpensive method of bidding for 
the Christmas shopper’s favor. 
Inks for these wraps are rub-proof, 
spot-proof and moisture-proof. An- 
other feature is the water-proof 
paper. Photo Benmont Papers, Inc. 


ing, draperies, decorations—all are used to build up an 
atmosphere of quality. Everything is calculated to 
favor the merchandise. 

When any article is sold, it must be taken away from 
these attractive surroundings and stand on its own. The 
next time the customer sees it is in her home. The only 
way a store can bridge the gap is by sending out mer- 
chandise in a package which carries into the home some 
of the atmosphere of the sales room. In creating such a 
package, tissue is of the highest importance not only 
because it adds refinement, but also because it is the one 
packaging material that comes in immediate contact 
with the article wrapped. 

All department stores also are frequently called upon 
to wrap articles purchased as gifts. Here tissue is, if 
anything, even more important than in wrapping or- 
dinary packages. The article is usually placed in an 
attractive gift box, lined with pure white or colored 
tissue and the box itself is then wrapped in tissue and 
tied with ribbon or tape. It is surprising how attractive 
packages can be made and how substantially gift sales 
can be increased with an intelligent, forward-looking 
gift-wrapping policy. Decorated tissues of appropriate 
designs and colors are used extensively for wrapping dur- 
ing gift-buying seasons. 

It must be mentioned, too, that both plain and waxed 
tissue, cut into fine, even shreds find an important use as 
a soft, clean and highly resilient packing material. 
Green and purple shredded waxed tissue is the standard 
material for packing Easter candies. Plain and waxed 
tissue excelsior is used for packing. 

It is obvious then that tissue paper is already an 
important packaging material. It is destined to become 
even more so. The good taste of the American people 
is gradually improving. Packagers are obliged to im- 
prove right along with it. The use of tissue is one 
effective means, and an inexpensive one, of doing so. 



















Decorative ribbons and ties 





CELLULOSE RIBBONS 


HE use of cellulose ribbons has become more im- 

portant in recent years. These ribbons have a lead- 

ing place along with silks, rayons, tinsels, cotton 
and other classifications of materials used in the manu- 
facture of decorative ribbons and ties. In normal times 
cellulose ribbons also compare most favorably in price 
with other materials. 

The source of supply of cellulose ribbons will undoubt- 
edly be limited due to wartime restrictions on cellulose 
materials, however, such restrictions are for the duration 
and the future will see new uses and developments. Al- 
though the average user of decorative tying materials 
once considered cellulose ribbons hard to handle, new 
techniques and facilities for handling make them easy for 
large users to manipulate. 

In essence, cellulose ribbons are used only as decora- 
tions. They do not perform the function of a closure, 
such as string, and are intended merely to embellish a 
gift package and make it more attractive. In recent 
years, many merchants have recognized the value of 
cellulose ribbon as a decoration for a consumer package to 
make it more presentable. Nothing gives quite so 
sparkling a note to a package as a cellulose ribbon. 

In the past cellulose ribbons found their greatest popu- 
larity at such holiday seasons as Easter, Christmas, or 
Mother’s Day. Now, however, they are being used as 
an all-year-round decorative ties on commercial packages. 
The past year has seen an increased interest in the use of 
cellulose ribbons in the retail stores. It has been found 
that by packing hard-to-move merchandise, or mer- 
chandise whose association might seem somewhat re- 
mote from the spirit of the holiday, a definite gift pack- 
age might be made. Such articles as an assortment of 
kitchenware, when taken from the retail counter, put 
into an attractive box, and tied with cellulose ribbon, 
has made an acceptable Christmas gift. Ordinarily, 
the individual items of kitchenware would never have 
been considered as an appropriate gift. 

The industrial user of cellulose ribbon has found many 
advantages; notably just now, a decided price advantage. 
Constant education in the use of cellulose ribbons has had 
its effect with large industrial firms who today can use 
this ribbon quite readily. 

(Please turn to page 198) 


1. Ingenious tying of plain tinted cellulose ribbon with 
turnover edges imparts festive character to a package. 
2. Good taste and good cheer are betokened by well- 
chosen ribbons and wrappings. 3. Standard ribbon pat- 
terns are available in a wide variety of metallic and strik- 
ing colored effects. Photos Freydberg Bros.-Strauss, Inc. 
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Branches or Representatives 
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SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
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Recent developments in cellulose ribbons have been the 
printing of unique and unusual designs for the individual 
holidays and intricate and attractive methods of tying 
them have been developed during the past year to create 
unusual gift packages. These ribbons have also gained 
wider distribution through many new types of outlets. 
The narrow widths have been packed on spools attached 


to a dispenser of some kind. This convenient device 
has been widely accepted by the consumer as well as by 
the industrial user. 

New and interesting interpretations in the design and 
construction of cellulose ribbons have been introduced by 
various manufacturers, and they look forward to increas- 
ing volume of business when times are again normal. 


COTTON RIBBONS 


HE fancy tying material—the truly American tying 

material—which has made the most sensational ad- 

vances during the past twenty years is the cotton 
ribbon known as ‘‘ribbonette.”’ 

This material is made by a special process from the 
finest grades of American grown cotton yarns. It is 
made flat with a smooth satiny finish, or horizontally 
crimped, or in a moire design; in any width from */1¢ 
in. to 1'/,in.; and in any color or combination of colors, 
made to order. 

No one can possibly overlook the meaning of those 
words made to order. When you buy ribbonette you are 
buying a product actually manufactured to be an integral 
part of your package itself. The ribbon is tailored to 
your package, and made in colors to match it. It can 
be made in one color or in twenty, in a plain shade or 
decorated with printed designs, flowers, and conven- 


tional ornaments. Best of all, it is cheap, and more 
plentiful today than ever before. 

If you are making fancy bedspreads and want a tying 
material that will do more to sell that bedspread than 
anything else possibly could, this type of cotton ribbon 
will do the trick. If you want to decorate asbestos pads 
so that they cannot fail to catch the prospective buyer’s 
eye, this is the ideal thing. If you want to tie up a radio 
as a Christmas present, a wide ribbonette in some of the 
attractive special Christmas designs will make the pros- 
pect eager to take it from the dealer’s shelf. For a few 
pennies it magically transforms any year-round package 
into a fascinating Christmas package. It makes no dif- 
ference whether it is a pair of shoes, a loaf of bread, a 
refrigerator, a blanket, a table cloth, a box of candy, or 
an evening gown, there is a special ribbonette to tie 
around every kind of article that can be packaged. 


Designed and colored to order, intended to be an integral part of the package itself, the ribbons illus- 
trated offer unusual decorative possibilities. A year-round package is magically transferred into a 


gift package for any occasion or holiday at very low cost. 
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Photos The Chicago Printed String Co. 











PRE-TIED BOWS 


NY package that is beautifully conceived and de- 
signed and carries merchandise of quality and dis- 
tinction, deserves a beautiful tying material and an 

outside bow that is properly made as well. 

Some of these lovely packages with bows badly made 
in tying material of questionable quality could best be 
likened to a beautiful girl in a lovely gown but with 
smeared lipstick and bad make-up 

The tying of bows calls for careful and highly skilled 
labor. The routine requires that the packaging material 
be cut to exact lengths, and templets or tools must be 
set up so that each bow shall be uniformly made, yet 
have that hand-made look. All this can be accomplished 
only by workers who have done the same type of work 
day in and day out. They must be carefully selected 
from large groups of operators who have become skilled 
in this type of work. 

The use of pre-tied bows also gives a manufacturer the 
opportunity to figure his merchandise cost accurately 
because he knows exactly what the bows are going to 
cost. Producers who attempt to tie their own bows are 
faced with the following problems: 


1) Lack of uniformity: Because they are not con- 
stantly doing this type of work, they produce bows with 
great variation in quality. 

2) Expense: When all charges for the labor and 
overhead involved are itemized and set against the mak- 
ing of these bows, producers would probably find that 
pre-tied bows are as cheap or cheaper. 

3) Efficiency: Where large quantities are needed to 
meet demands the services of a bow-making organization 
are required. 

Manufacturers of ribbons are frequently called on for 
advice in the styling of a package, and they usually are 
able to suggest just the material or manner of tying the 
bow that will most enhance the beauty of the package 
in question. Long and varied experience in such prob- 
lems implies a wealth of useful ideas which may not occur 
to those in an organization that is not familiar with all 
types and styles of bow making. 

Designers and manufacturers should make use of this 
service in companies adequately equipped. It will go 
a long way towards helping many of the bow producers 
in the packaging industry. 


Shredded paper and cellulose 





HREDDED paper, as its name implies, consists of long 
slivers of paper materials forming a resilient mass 
useful in packaging as a protective padding or cush- 

ion. In this respect, it provides a number of advant- 
ages over excelsior, since it is somewhat less inflammable 
and it does not break down into dust and lint. 

Originally old paper was utilized and aesthetic con- 
siderations ignored. Much such shredded paper is still 
used for packing items into crates for shipment. Many 
firms use machines to shred their own paper waste. 

However, packagers have found that decorative varie- 
ties frequently meet special needs. Waxed glassines, 
cellulose sheets, plain, colored and fancy papers are today 
shredded to provide cushioning effects of great beauty, 
capable of being used in conjunction with the finest 
packaging materials. 

For irregularly shaped objects, which do not lend 
themselves readily to standard sizes of containers, 
shredded papers serve as the means of adjusting to the 
size of the outer pack. This is true in the case of baked 
hams, and such fruits as melons, apples, pears, and grapes. 
Products packed in glass, such as preserved fruits, dried 
fruits, jellies, etc.,—often packaged in multiple units for 
gift sets and sampling purposes, are frequently protected 
by shredded paper both to guard against breakage in 


shipping and to provide for greater eye and sales appeal. 

Cellulose shavings in gay colors are also being exten- 
sively used in window displays, especially in stores 
that sell foods and liquors. 


These Schrafft gift packages consist of assorted objects 
of varying shapes. Surrounded in their container by spe- 
cially shredded packaging material, these gifts enjoy 
maximum protection. Photo Sylvania Industrial Corp. 
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Protective foils 


by T. A. Torrence 





RIOR to priorities the thinly rolled sheet of metal 
foil had attained a unique and still ascending pres- 
tige in the packaging of perishable goods. Pro- 

tection against all the ills that such merchandise is heir 
to had gained for this metallic wrapper unquestioned 
recognition and acceptance in this field. Its pre-eminence 
has been built upon its use as a protective as well as a 
decorative packaging material and a consideration of 
these factors, despite present restrictions dictated by 
war needs, may be today’s solution of tomorrow's pack- 
aging problems. 

Protection through the use of metal foil has been 
increased for packages of such widely varied merchan- 
dise as tobacco and ice cream, candy bars and sausage, 
chewing gum, cosmetics, tea, yeast, soap, drugs, dairy, 
bakery, and bottled products. The enemies of these 
commodities, against which metal foil guards, are loss 
of freshness, and of the original potency of their taste, 
aroma, and health-giving qualities; spoilage by pene- 
tration of heat, light and moisture; lack of cleanliness 
in an article itself or in its containers, such as at the 
mouth or neck of a bottle. Other recognized advan- 
tages of this wrapping material are its original inexpen- 
siveness and its light weight which make it cheap and 
easy to handle. Also it has ready adaptability to every 
shape and size of package and to various types of wrap- 
ping processes. 

Metal foil is a sheet of aluminum or aluminum alloy 
.oo5 in. thick or less. For commercial wrapping pur- 
poses the gauges run from .00035 in. to .ooo5 in. Com- 
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paratively free from pinholes at these gauges, the foil is 
impervious to all light wave lengths and is highly re- 
sistant to water-vapor and air. 

One of the most important of the protective properties 
of metal foils is their ability to resist penetration by 
moisture. Metals such as aluminum are completely 
impervious to moisture and to all gases and vapors. 
The only way gases and vapors can pass through foil is 
through minute holes or fractures in the material itself. 
In the majority of cases where such openings exist, they 
are usually so small that they permit the passage of only 
a negligible amount of watet-vapor. 


Valuable protection against heat 


The more highly reflecting of the metal foils offer an 
additional advantage in packaging in that they act as 
an insulating material against the radiation of both 
visible light and infra-red (heat). This is important 
when the contents of a package should be protected 
against the heat of the sun. These bright foils are 
especially efficient in reflecting the heat from a hot water 
or steam radiator or a hot stove. 

Obviously, in order to secure the maximum protection 
against moisture with metal foils, all folds and joints 
should be tightly sealed. However, it is only rarely 
that such complete protection is required or desired and 
it is possible, by lapping and folding, to make joints 
which permit only a minimum of moisture to pass in or 
out of the package. 

Where the prevention of excessive moisture changes is 


1. Tobacco pouch made 
of two layers of aluminum 
foil fabricated with rubber 
hydrochloride sheeting. 2. 
Foods wrapped in alumi- 
num foil are afforded maxi- 
mum protection against 
spoilage due to penetration 
of wrapper by light, heat 
and moisture. Photos The 
Aluminum Co.of America 
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made from high grade cotton yarns 


CHICAGO PRINTED STRING CO. 


2319 LOGAN BLVD. 225 FIFTH AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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the important consideration in packaging, yet it is not 
desirable or practical to seal the foil completely, other 
sealing components, such as cellulosic jackets, or rubber 
hydrochloride sheeting, can be combined in the package 
as an effective means of minimizing the passage of mois- 
ture through seams in the foil. 

When a given packaging problem indicates the need of 
backing the foil by fibreboard, cellulosic film, or any 
of the various grades and types of paper, the thin metal 
sheet is laminated to the chosen reinforcing base by wax, 
a water-soluble adhesive, or—in the case of cellulosic 
film—by a thermoplastic adhesive. The foil is thus 
made tough, rigid and pliable, and also more resistant to 
air and water-vapor wherever occasional pinholes may 
occur. 


Versatility of metal foil 


Uses of metal foil for protective packaging fall mainly 
under five heads: cartons, bags, envelopes, labels, and 
tight wraps. In packaging cartons, the foil is used 
sometimes as a liner for solid-fibre containers, sometimes 
as an outer wrap. It may be solidly glue-laminated to 
the board, to form an outside surface which may be 
printed or embossed. Or, for extra protection, it may be 
laminated to two sides of the board. Cartons made 
from these laminated boards were being used extensively 
in packaging tea, spices and other dry powdered or 
granulated products before the war production program 
curtailed the use of them. They may be heat-sealed for 
permanent exclusion of light and air and can be provided 
with pouring spouts. 

Metal bags, made by laminating thin sheets of foil 
to plain bond, glassine, waxed, or kraft papers, provide 
excellent merchandisers for coffee, potato chips, pea- 
nuts, and other products which lose quality through 
either the loss or absorption of moisture or through the 
deteriorating effects of light. The same considerations 
make the tight-wrap package especially popular for 
prunes and other semi-dried fruits, for cake mixtures, 
and other hygroscopic items. 

Just previous to the present recession, long strides were 
being made in the direction of heat-seal foil packages, 
which foreshadowed production of a _ hermetically 
sealed container and, in many cases, a resultant simpli- 
fication of packaging processes. Commercial promo- 
tion may be curtailed indefinitely, but technological 
improvements are still progressing at such a rate that 
the future performance of metal foil promises to be 
greatly improved over the already excellent brand of 
service that it is rendering to the food, tobacco, drug, 
and cosmetic industries. 


3. Freshness, original potency of aroma, sanitation, are 
insured for an immense variety of confections by aluminum 
foil. 4. Almost universal use of metal foil for cigarettes 
is evidence of smokers’ preference for moisture-proof 
packaging. 5. Salada’s heavy foil package for tea is 
almost a trade-mark—time tested as moisture-proof and 
non-contaminating. Photos The Aluminum Co. of America 
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after forty-three years of continuous service to our 


Friends and Customers....a service that remained 
unbroken even during 1917-18 when all of us gladly 


made sacrifices in the cause of National Defense. 


Now again we all are called upon to aid our country 
and once more we are glad of the opportunity to do 
all in our power. But as before we shall continue to 
serve our old friends to the best of our ability and 
ask any new friends to bear with us through the 


National Emergency. 


— ——-— Yeostylone 


— 410 N. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
PRODUCERS OF THE ONLY COMPLETE LINE OF TRANSPARENT CONTAINERS + CELLOPHANE © GLASSINE + PLIOFILM » RIGID ACETATE 
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Printed transparent sheeting 





N the order of their development, there are three major 
processes of printing on transparent sheeting. These 
are as follows: 


1) Letterpress, which employs relief engravings and 
oil inks. 

2) Gravure, in which impressions are made from 
etched cylinders with lacquer inks. 

3) Aniline, using spirit inks and, usually, rubber 
printing plates. 


Which process would be most satisfactory depends on 
the following important factors: 


A. Art work: Most designs can be printed in any 
one of the three processes with striking results. How- 
ever, art work involving fine halftone screen, soft tone 
work or color process printing should be printed in the 
gravure process. 
B. Nature of product: Certain products contain 
chemicals either inherent or added by processing which 
may attack the inks. For example, oil of wintergreen 
used in confections, such as mints, attacks certain aniline 
ink colors, whereas letterpress or gravure inks remain 
fast and, in the main, inert. 

Packages for fruits processed with sulphur dioxide 
often employ the use of a protective metallic ink as a 
base for other colors. Most wrappers for these products 
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have been printed in gravure, although some packers are 
using letterpress and aniline with satisfactory results. 

Meat products of high grease content and moist items, 
such as fish, require letterpress printing. 

But progress is being made steadily in ink develop- 

ment, and a printing problem existing today may be 
solved tomorrow. For example, moth balls, crystals 
and cakes containing naphthalene or paradichloroben- 
zene formerly required letterpress inks only. Today, a 
special aniline ink is available, and gives satisfactory 
results when used with this product. 
C. Type of film used: While the type of film does 
not limit printing to any one of the three processes, the 
nature of the product and its handling in production and 
in the finished package form should be carefully con- 
sidered in selecting film and printing. 


Letterpress printing 


This is the best known of all printing methods and is 
the one by which the first successful printing on trans- 
parent cellulose was accomplished. However, due to 
the temperamental nature of the film, really successful 
commercial production was not attained until roll-fed 
presses were employed. These required the addition of 
many devices, such as means of continuous control of 
the web, or sheet, during the printing operation, to 


1. Chemically treated broom 
kept clean but visible by 
transparent cellulose sheet- 
ing during journey to con- 
sumer. Photo Shellmar Prod- 
ucts Co. 2. Transparent 
sheeting of rubber hydrochlo- 
ride maintains moisture con- 
tent and preserves food value 
of fresh vegetables. Photo 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
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WYOMISSING 


EMBOSSED 


PAPERS 


.... put into the able hands of 
packaging craftsmen an entirely 
new assortment of beautiful 


new patterns and colors in 
Fast-to-Light and Reflectone 
Flint Glazed and Mat Papers. 


A Sample Book showing the Embossed patterns available 
on WYOMISSING PAPERS may be had upon request. 


WYOMISSING GLAZED PAPER CO. 
READING, PENNA. 


New York Office - 180 Madison Ave. 


Insert created on 9890 Boutonniere Yellow - Blossom Pattern No. 8. 












3. Transparent wrap insures flavor of pies. 


5 


Photo The Dobeckmun Co. 4. Product looks appetizing 


through printed transparent bag. Photo The Dobeckmun Co. 5. Printed acetate wraps keep textiles 
clean and sanitary and carry information needed on productand brand. Photo Celanese Celluloid Corp. 


insure registered printing of successive colors. Several 
types of roll-fed presses are presently in use. In some 
types, a number of printing or plate cylinders are ar- 
ranged around a central platen cylinder and the printing 
is done on a continuous web, which is then delivered in 
the form of either sheets or rolls. Other types of presses 
cut the sheet to a predetermined size before the printing 
impression is made. 

Letterpress printing may be done on either surface of 
the cellulose film and, where it is not objectionable for 
the printed side to come in contact with the product to 
be packaged, the use of reverse or underside printing 
permits the retention of the full gloss, or sheen, of the 
cellulose, thus enhancing and vivifying the colors of the 
inks. Letterpress printing is also employed almost ex- 
clusively where the printed cellulose is to be used on 
moist or greasy objects, notably on meats and fish. 


Gravure printing 


This process came into use only after letterpress printing 
on transparent cellulose had become fairly well stand- 
ardized and its limitations had been explored. The inks 
used are of the fast drying, lacquer type, which not only 
eliminate the use of slip-sheets, but permit the printer 
to obtain a degree of opacity impossible with oil inks, 
as well as to print color upon color in a continuous 
operation. The pigments used in gravure inks permit 
also, the obtaining of very brilliant full colors and shades, 
although only a limited range of tone effects are at 
present available. 

Since gravure printing can only be done through the 
use of intaglio-etched cylinders, the cost of engravings for 
this process is relatively higher than for either letter- 
press or aniline printing and the combination of more 
than one design on a set of cylinders is impossible, unless 
all of the designs can be executed within the limit of the 
number of colors available on the press and unless each 
design, in repeat runs, can be produced at the same time 
and in the same proportion as to quantity as the original 
run. At present, presses are available where as many as 
seven colors may be produced at a single run. 

The gravure method produces the highest type of 
printing at present available on transparent cellulose and 


particularly attractive effects are obtained through the 
use of reverse printing. Halftones can be satisfactorily 
reproduced, provided the tone work can be underlaid 
with a neutral color, such as white. Gravure printing is 
not recommended for use where the product to be 
packaged is greasy or has a high moisture content. 


Aniline printing 


This type of printing is the latest to come into use on 
transparent cellulose. Because it is generally done 
through the use of rubber, rather than metal printing 
plates, and because it employs fast drying inks, elimi- 
nating the necessity for slip-sheeting, it was originally 
hailed as a means of producing printed cellulose more 
economically than the older processes. However, the 
limitations of the processes and inks originally employed 
made aniline printing less satisfactory from the stand- 
point of package appearance and users of printed cellu- 
lose were loath to adopt it, even at somewhat lower 
costs. Since aniline printing was originally introduced, 
much progress has been made, notably within the past 
year, in improving the results obtained and some highly 
creditable work is now being turned out by this process. 
Naturally, the improvement of the process involved the 
use of more expensive materials and equipment and the 
cost of aniline printing today is probably on a pat with 
that of letterpress. 

Tone work in aniline printing is possible only to a 
very limited extent and its use on moist or greasy prod- 
ucts, particularly foods, is somewhat questionable. It 
does give excellent opacity, brilliant colors and, par- 
ticularly in surface printing, a lustre that is superior to 
that of either letterpress or gravure. 

The development of methods of printing transparent 
film in continuous rolls has contributed largely to the 
expanded use of such wrappers in mechanical packaging. 
Starting with the wrapping of bread, this application 
has spread into many fields. Controlled cut-offs, made 
possible by the use of photo-electric cells, permit “‘spot’’ 
wrapping the printed film on cartons or open faced 
trays. Photo-electric cells also permit the use of printed 
transparent rolls on machines which automatically form 
tubes, fill a predetermined amount of product and 
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6. Holiday wrap, with snow scene and old-fashioned 
coach, brilliantly color-printed in reverse on acetate sheet- 
ing by Shellmar Products Co. Photo Celanese Celluloid Corp. 


deliver individual completed packages, crimp-sealed top 
and bottom. 


General information 

Tints: Both gravure and aniline inks may be used in 
producing tints on transparent cellulose. A wide range 
of colors is available and the tints do not impair the 
gloss of the film. They alter its transparency only as the 
color of the tint reacts on the color of the product pack- 
aged. Letterpress tints are generally unsatisfactory, 
being inclined to muddiness. 

Opacity: As mentioned in preceding paragraphs, 
gravure and pigmented aniline inks produce impressions 
of greater opacity than letterpress, although a degree 
of opacity suitable for many purposes can be obtained 
by the latter process. 

Metallics: The gravure process is pre-eminent for 
printing metallics. Brilliance or opacity can be obtained 
with a single impression, although two layers of color 
may be employed where extreme opacity is desired. 
Letterpress metallics are very satisfactory in surface 
printing, where the metallic may be underlaid with a 
sizing, as of yellow in the case of gold, or white in the 
case of silver. Where reverse printing is employed, 
letterpress metallics cannot be underlaid and are corre- 
spondingly lacking in opacity. Satisfactory metallics for 
aniline production have not as yet been developed. 
Reverse printing: All three printing processes may 
be employed to produce reverse printing, although letter- 
press is inferior to either gravure or aniline for this 
purpose, except where solid lays of full color are used. 
Register: Where fine register is required, the letter- 
press process is superior to either of the others. The 
use of metallic plates, giving sharp, controllable register, 
permits the production of effects not possible with either 
gravure or aniline. Where the design is such that color 
may be superimposed on color, register often is of negli- 
gible account in gravure or aniline work. 

Tone or screen work: Bendays and halftones are 
well within the range of most good producers of letter- 
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press printing on transparent cellulose. Halftone work 
is possible to a considerable degree in gravure, with a 
limited range of benday screens or stipple effects also 
available. The employment of such effects in the aniline 
process is definitely limited to date. 

With the amount and character of the research work 
now going forward in the field of cellulose printing, it is 
not too much to expect that four-color process work will 
eventually be done on this material. 


Package forms 


Printed transparent cellulose is available in a variety 
of forms, the better-known of which are listed below: 
Sheets: These are available in any type of film, printed 
in from one to seven colors, in practically any size. 
Rolls: Continuous printed rolls of any type film are 
obtainable in widths ranging from '/, in. to 36 in., 
printed in from one to seven colors. Printed designs 
may be continuous or may be spot-registered for use on 
automatic packaging machines, where the printed de- 
sign is accurately located on the package by means of 
a photo-electric cell device or an‘‘electric eye.”’ 

Bags: Single or double wall bags of transparent cellu- 
lose, printed in from one to seven colors are available in 
flat, square and satchel bottom styles. Nearly all types 
of film may be employed in their construction. Sizes 
range from very small bags, in the flat type, up to to in. 
by 18 in. in the satchel bottom style. 

Envelopes: Both die-cut and roll-cut styles are avail- 
able in wide range of sizes with either side or end open- 
ings and with printing in any number of colors up to 
seven. Most types of transparent cellulose can now be 
successfully fabricated into envelopes. 

Specialty packages: Tubes for cigars and other 
slender objects, such as tooth brushes, are available, 
printed in as many as seven colors and in most types of 
film. Other packages, combining printed cellulose faces 
with backs or affixed pieces of board or other material, 
may also be had. Sheets or rolls of printed cellulose, 
affixed at one or both sides to corresponding sheets or 
rolls of foil, glassine and other materials, are available. 
Other types of packages employ sheets or rolls of printed 
cellulose in combination with folding cartons or with 
fibre plates or trays; in some instances, such combination 
packages are supplied with retaining rings or other essen- 
tial parts to make a complete package. 

Laminated printed cellulose: This comparatively 
new development is treated at greater length elsewhere 
in this book. For the purpose of this article, it may be 
said that printed cellulose, laminated to a variety of 
base materials, is available in sheets, rolls, specific types 
of bags and folding cartons. 

Window faced wraps: These have been developed 
essentially as a means of combining the advantages of 
opaque and transparent materials for wrapping purposes. 
They are formed by pasting together continuous alternate 
strips of paper and transparent film. In most instances, 
moisture-proof cellulose and grease-proof glassines are 
combined. They are most widely used in the baking in- 
dustry, for the wrapping of candies, meat products, etc. 

















WHEN IT’S OVER .... 


Twenty-four hours of work each day is our lot for the present and until it’s 
over. Purchasing, production, distribution undertake this all-out effort for 
defense—and Victory. 


But Victory is only the beginning. It will bring peace, and peace will carry 
new national problems. The Westfield River Paper Company, Inc., believe 
their most effective contribution to their country—in war or peace—is 
the manufacture of better packaging materials for greater protection and 
preservation of the products of American Industry. 


We will take the time—now—to assist package machinery manufacturers, 
production, purchasing and technical men in their efforts to improve tech- 
niques of protective packaging. We will submit samples of Glassine* paper 
for experimental purposes. 


We are proud of the fact that in the past months we have adapted our many 
special Glassines* to uses and to automatic equipment heretofore considered 
impractical. This has resulted in the substitution of Glassine* for materials 
vital to other defense purposes. 


WESTFIELD RIVER PAPER COMPANY, INC. 
Russell, Mass. 


* Moistureproof, Flavorproof, Greaseproof 
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Glassine: protective and decorative 


by F. S. Leinbach 





LASSINE is the densest, most compact form of paper. 

It is made of exceedingly small fibres that are 

““hydrated;’’ that is, water is driven into their 
cellular structure until they have become nearly gelat- 
inous. After the paper is formed on the machine, it is 
supercalendered. Under the terrific pressure and heat on 
the hydrated cellulose, the paper becomes smooth and 
quite transparent. It is then glassine. If the supercal- 
endering is omitted, the paper is neither smooth nor 
transparent, but the other inherent qualities are there. 
This is termed greaseproof paper. 

Because water and grease are mutually repellent, the 
water in the fibres of glassine and greaseproof papers 
makes them highly resistant to oils, fats, and greases. 
The degree of resistance is usually measured by the 
number of seconds a paper can withstand penetration by 
turpentine, the first spot of failure ending the test; 
1,800 seconds is considered adequate for general use. 

The close-knit structure and the hydrated condition 
of the cellulose in these papers prevent transmission of 
flavors and aromas. Thus, they maintain inherent flavor 
and aroma within a package and exclude any that might 
be contaminating. They are also gasproof, particularly 
to hydrocarbon vapors. Untreated, however, they are 
neither water-proof nor moisture-vaporproof. These 
qualities, particularly the latter, must be attained by a 
surface treatment with paraffin wax, or a mixture con- 
taining some percentage of that material. 

The smooth, non-porous, non-absorbent surface of 
glassine is ideal for wax-coating, lacquering or laminat- 
ing and most of the glassine manufactured receives one of 


these treatments. It is waxed to make it moisture- 
vaporproof, more transparent and glossy and to assure 
adequate heat-sealing. It is laminated to produce a 
paper that is softer, more transparent, and stronger than 
a single sheet of the same weight. The laminating agent 
usually is formulated to make the sheet also moisture- 
vaporproof. Glassine is lacquered to make it more 
transparent and glossy, repellent to moisture-vapor and 
water and to assure its making a good heat-seal. The 
coating also enhances the original greaseproof, gasproof 
and flavor-retaining properties. 

Glassines are embossed for decorative purposes. The 
recent discovery of ‘‘deadness,’’ or the ability of a soft 
glassine to hold folds, has brought out many new applica- 
tions of embossing. All glassines and glassine deriva- 
tives can be printed by any of several methods, thus ex- 
tending their usefulness in identification, sales appeal, 
and machine operation through spotting by electric eye. 

In glassine the weight of 500 sheets, 24 X 36 in., is 
taken as “‘basis weight.’’ Thus, ‘‘25# Paper’’ means 
that twenty-five pounds of paper will cover the area of 
this much paper, 432,000 sq. in. In single sheets a ream 
of paper weighs from 20 to 4o lbs.; laminated glassines 
may weigh from 45 to go lbs. The weight of a thousand 
sheets in any given size needed for a package is calculated 
by the following formula: 


Length X Width X Basis Weight 
432 


Length and width are in inches and basis weight is in 
pounds. The figure obtained here multiplied by the 





1. Glassine used for this bread wrapper has been lacquered to insure a good heat-seal. Photo Riegel 
Paper Corp. 2. A laminated glassine envelope for powdered chocolate is moisture-vapor repellent 
and greaseproof. Flavorand natural oil in product are retained. Photo Westfield River Paper Co., Inc. 
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Three examples of een 
Lumarith Protect- 
oid’s leadership 
in modern pack- 
aging: the clear 
transparent wrap, 
the printed wrap, 
and the window 
carton. 


Get in touch with 


CELANESE CELLULOID 


for transparent packaging materials 


ACKLE “transparent” problems by coming to headquarters first! 

You'll find pioneer experience a big help on technical points. And 
you'll find that Lumarith Protectoid is the transparent packaging 
material that stays crystal-clear. Never shrinks or wrinkles! 

Lumarith Protectoid is waterproof, greaseproof, ageproof. It does 
not dry out or discolor. It is not affected by extremes of temperature 
or humidity. It cements easily and permanently, and has a perfect 
printing surface. 


CELANESE CELLULOID CORPORATION 
Packaging Division, 180 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Sole Producer of Celluloid*, Lumarith*, and Lumarith Protectoid*. 


LU MWARITE! PROTECTION 


REGUS PAT OFF 
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3. Waxed and lacquered glassine prevents lubricants 
used in molding soap from having alkaline effect on outer 
wrapper. 4. These cereal cartons have waxed glassine 
liners which allow reclosure by the consumer for pro- 
tection of unused contents. Photos Riegel Paper Corp. 


price of a pound shows the cost of a thousand packages. 

There are many variations of glassine and its deriva- 
tives: for strength and economy the unbleached or 
lightly bleached amber types are used. There are also 
the opaque, pigmented whites, and the clear and colored 
transparencies. Each mill has standard colors which it 
either stocks or runs from time to time so that smaller 
lots will be available. Ordinarily the massive propor- 
tions of a paper machine require that special colors and 
grades be made in fairly large minimum quantities— 
usually five tons. 

The properties of these papers read like the language of 
packaging—impermeable, greaseproof, moisture-proof, 
gasproof, flavor-and-aroma-retentive, mechanical oper- 
ability, transparent, heat-seal, economy, etc. These are 
qualities so fundamental that each year glassine finds 
new uses. Recently products that might have suffered 
from the shortage of materials have found the protec- 
tion they need in glassine and its derivatives. The sales 
of these packages vouch for their appearance as well as 
their protective value. 

For food products containing oil, such as the shorten- 
ing in crackers or biscuits, papers can be used in several 
ways. In one system a sheet of greaseproof paper—or 
for better protection, waxed glassine—is interfolded by 
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machinery as it sets up the carton. For further protec- 
tion the carton is wrapped with a moisture-proof ma- 
terial. 

Many such packages are made by equipment that sets 
up the carton and the liner independently, so that the 
side folds of the liner are heat-sealed for positive closure. 
After the package is filled, this type of liner may be 
closed by either the patented heat-seal closure, or the 
very efficient double fold closure developed by several 
machine companies. Unless the product needs unusual 
protection, a package of this type generally does not 
carry an outer wrap, for waxed glassines are the most 
moisture-vaporproof form of waxed paper. Glassine is 
advisable in these packages not only because it maintains 
the original quality of the product, but also because it 
allows the use of a less carefully made stock, and print- 
ing inks which might contaminate the product through 
another type of liner. The liner also prevents the grease 
of the product from staining and spoiling the appearance 
of the carton and helps to minimize rancidity. 

The same general type has found wide acceptance in 
packaging cereals, brown sugar, and other products 
where moisture-vaporproofness and protection of flavor 
and aroma are of paramount importance. The waxed 
liner allows reclosure of the package to protect the un- 
used portion of the contents. Greaseproof paper and 
glassine are often laminated to paper board to produce 
greaseproof carton stock of good moisture-proofness. 

If the product is such that contact with wax is not de- 
sirable, a liner can be made from laminated glassine. 
One type of machine places the liner directly from rolls 
of paper and closes it with glued seams. Another inserts 
prefabricated bags as the carton liner. These bags can 
be obtained with an imprint at the top, allowing for a 
heat-seal closure. Several soup mixtures and dessert 
powders are packaged in one of these types. 

For some products, among them certain pre-cooked 
cereals and dough mixtures, which need not be moisture- 
vaporproof, a plain, unwaxed glassine liner is used, with 
a folded closure and glued seams. 

Untreated glassines are not alkali-proof, but waxed 
glassines are to some degree, and lacquered glassines are 
excellent. While no established soap manufacturers al- 
low free alkali in their product, the lubricants used in 
molding the soap have an alkaline effect on the wrapper 
if traces of them are carried on the soap. Therefore, 
the soap manufacturer finds in glassine derivatives a 
wrapper combining protection for moisture and perfume, 
and long lasting appearance. 

Surgical products, such as bandages and items for first 
aid, are hermetically sealed in glassine and then sterilized 
by heating at high temperature. The dense structure of 
this wrapper keeps the objects sterile longer. 

Many types of machines are available for wrapping 
small items, particularly cakes, in waxed glassine, printed 
or plain. Spotting by electric eye is common, and the 
closures are heat-sealed. The same machines handle lac- 
quered glassines well. If printing or spotting is not de- 
sired, these machines will affix a labei to this type of 
wrapper with a special glue. Small pies and similar 
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products that must “‘breathe’’ are wrapped in unwaxed 
or uncoated glassine, often prefabricated into different 
types of attractively printed bags. 

A striking example of the industry's ability to ‘‘tailor- 
make’’ papers for specific uses is found in the economical 
printed and lacquered glassines widely used for packaging 
bread. Specifically developed to combine strength, good 
mechanical operating qualities, and excellent protection 
(flavor as well as moisture) with transparency, gloss, and 
brilliant coloring, these papers offer an opportunity for 
good individual designs. 

Glassine as a wrapper, a liner, a covering for carton 
stocks, and often as an interleaf between layers, is of 
prime interest in packaging candy. Its greaseproof and 
flavor-retaining qualities preserve the package as well as 
the product. 

New and interesting products are found in combina- 
tions of glassine. One manufacturer finds excellent long- 
term protection in packages to be shipped to distant 
points when he wraps them with a waxed, laminated 
glassine. This combination offers unusual moisture- 
proofness, with all of the inherent qualities of waxed 
glassine. Lacquered laminated glassines are virtually 
unsurpassed for moisture-proofness. Although they are 
sensitive to handling, several types of equipment can 
handle them well, and the protection they offer well re- 
wards the care required. Machines are available which 
will use rolls of heat-sealing lacquered glassines auto- 
matically to produce heat-sealed bags. 

Bags, often attractively printed, are obtainable in 
any of the grease-proofs, glassines and glassine deriva- 
tives. Because of this wealth of available combinations 
with glassines, the bag maker should always be consulted 
on packaging problems. 

The versatility of protective glassine is shown by 
manufacturers who use various forms of it to replace 


metallic foil on candy, chewing gum, or small packages 
requiring superior protection, and on wrapping ma- 
chinery that had been designed to take advantage of the 
folding characteristics of foil. 

These and many other examples show that when 
working out a new package, wherever a problem of pro- 
tection arises that may involve oils and greases, flavors 
and aromas, loss or gain of moisture, or contamination 
by vapor or bacteria after packaging, where mechanical 
operability is a factor, or transparency, heat-seal, or at- 
tractive printing are an advantage, full consideration 
should be given to glassine and its derivatives, and the 
long experience of their manufacturers in the solving of 
packaging problems. 





Density—Decorative 


SumMaRY: PROPERTIES OF GLASSINE | 
Density—Functional | 


1) Greaseproof 1) Glossy 
2) Flavor-proof 2) Smooth 
| 3) Low permeability 3) Impermeable 


These characteristics permit the following: 


Good printing by: } 


— 
—s 


2) Aniline 
3) Laminating, to same or other media 3) Gravure 


Waxing, one or two sides 1) Letter Press | 
2) Lacquering, one or two sides 
All of these develop the following in a package: 
1) High transparency 
2) Good opacity 
3) Thermoplastic (heat—) sealing 
4) 





Extremely low permeability to: 
a) Moisture 
b) Oxygen 
c) Carbon dioxide 


§. First aid bandages in this tin have been hermetically sealed in individual glassine envelopes and 

then sterilized at high temperature. The wrapper for ice cream roll is waxed glassine. Photo Riegel 

Paper Corp. 6. Dry yeast is afforded protection against contamination by bacteria after packaging 
in these lacquered glassine envelopes. Photo Westfield River Paper Co., Inc. 
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Waxed paper 


by C. P. Pierson 





AXED paper has certain inherent qualities that 
have enabled it to withstand the test of time as a 
packaging material. It is odorless and tasteless, 
and not affected (at ordinary temperatures) by either 
The wax used is not a host to either 
It can withstand low temperatures 


acids or alkalis. 
molds or yeasts. 
without becoming brittle and, with a sufficient coating 
of wax, it is easily and completely sealed by the applica- 
tion of heat. It can be so made that when wrapped 
directly around a product of high moisture content, the 
underside of the sheet will not sweat with condensed 
moisture. Depending on the base of the stock used and 
the method of waxing, it can be made either transparent 
It folds easily so that it may 
wrap cartons or other products snugly, and it takes print- 
ing well. With all of these advantages it finds a ready 
and growing acceptance in packaging as it is one of the 


or completely opaque. 


most economical and adaptable of wrapping materials. 


Research and adaptations 


Two factors point to an ever-increasing market for 
Costs of materials and labor in the manu- 
facturing of many products have risen considerably faster 
than the ability to cover these increased costs in the sell- 
ing price, and some types of packaging material are be- 
coming increasingly difficult to buy. Therefore, many 
companies, which formerly employed more expensive 
methods of packaging, have found that the use of waxed 


waxed paper. 


paper lets them save without cheapening the appearance 
or protection of their products. 

Foreseeing developments that were bound to come, the 
larger manufacturers have maintained laboratories for 
years, constantly working to improve old products and 
to develop new ones. They have worked in recent years 
on so many specialized problems, often in conjunction 
with the manufacturers of wrapping and carton-lining 
machines, that many of the grades of paper now manu- 
factured are almost “‘tailor-made’’ for a particular use. 
As typical examples take the following: 

Soap: One of the large companies wanted a highly 
moisture-proof, alkali-proof wrapper for cake soap. 
They now use millions of pounds of an extremely mois- 
ture-proof sheet, which in reality is two light-weight 
sheets laminated together and coated on both sides with 
wax. Moreover, these wrappers are printed in rolls, 
which an electric eye on the wrapping machine cuts at 
exactly the right point to register the printed panels in 
the identical position on each cake. 

Wrapped blank cartons: Producers of cereal, salt, 
biscuits, gum, and other commodities have been leaning 
towards the use of plain cartons with printed waxed 
wrappers. Paper printed in this manner, applied by an 
automatic wrapping machine equipped with an electric 
eye, gives a fine-appearing package. The printing is 
properly placed and the finished package looks much like 
a printed carton, except that it has the high finish or 
gloss that proper waxing can impart. Many producers 


1. The use of plain cartons with printed waxed wrappers, such as these for crackers and cookies, is 


increasingly popular. 


Photo Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 


2. Addition of latex makes a 


waxed paper which can be heat-sealed strong enough to withstand low temperatures required for frozen 


foods. 
1 
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The straight wax seal was found inadequate for this type of bonding. Photo Riegel Paper Corp. 
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frozen food packer. We answered the call and de- 
veloped a printed Cellophane design so distinctive, 
and executed with such sparkle that the finished wrap- 
pers have become a sensation in the industry. Another 
Milprint hit in a long line of prize winning packaging 
achievements. ‘‘Packaged by Milprint” has truly be- 
come a symbol of success in transparent and opaque 
bags, wrappers, sheets, rolls and cartons . . . your 
assurance of sales results in practically every branch 


of the packaging field. 
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General 


Characteristics: 


Forms: 





Applications: 





A NOTE... 


will bring you samples and 
prices—or send us your pack- 
age and we'll return it 


**Tied with Tensolite.”’ 




















IMPORTANT PACKAGING MATERIALS 


TENSOLITE* 


“CHEMISTRY’S MOST VERSATILE PLASTIC” 


Silky to the touch and to the eye, with s-t-r-e-t-c-h built right in 
during the patented manufacturing process. Expands and contracts 
to hold merchandise firmly in place. Pliable, will not break, even 
when stretched over rough edges. Will not deteriorate over long 
periods of time, will not harden, crack or stick. Unaffected by tem- 
perature changes. Odorless, inherently moisture-proof; resistant to 
perspiration, oil, grease,, most acids, mold. Flame will melt it. It 
will not burn. Unlimited color range. 

Tremendous tensile strength in every inch of Tensolite. 


TENSYLON yarns and cords. 


TENSOLITE bristles, wires, lacings, strips, trim, ribbon, lamé and 
decorative materials. 


TENSYLON cords, solid, or with centers of cotton, rayon or other 
materials, are the ideal solution for all packaging problems, particu- 
larly where the special qualifications of these unusual materials are 
required. TENSYLON yarns have unlimited weaving, braiding and 
looming possibilities. 


TENSOLITE Lamé and crushed flat yarns (called Crille): For 
woven materials and of great interest to ribbon manufacturers, 
where lamé, particularly in gold and silver, is desired. 


TENSOLITE ribbons—perfect for every tying purpose. Knot 
quickly and stay tied. Every bit as smooth as silk—in fact, smoother. 
New finishes. A variety of color combinations that are integral with 
the ribbon itself. 


TENSOLITE decorative ties and materials are available in widths 
up to 24”—a material that is gossamer-fine yet tough. Wide enough 
to be used in bolts for decorating of windows, as a package wrap, etc. 
Crushed together it makes a marvellous iridescent tie. Makes up 
into decorative bows. Often used as soft, colorful cushion for fragile 
merchandise. 


The TENSOLITE CORPORATION 


North Tarrytown, New York 


and its Subsidiary for manufacture of cords and yarns 


THE TENSYLON CORPORATION 
Eldred, New York 


* processed from Ff * 
GOODYEAR 


*T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 











who formerly wrapped printed cartons with transparent 
sheets have switched to this type of package because 
fine printing on good opaque stock, coated with a high 
finish wax, makes a wrapper that is not only very attrac- 
tive but also less expensive. Another advantage is that 
if many different printed designs are used, the total in- 
ventory—both tonnage and dollars—of printed wraps 
and plain cartons carried may be less than in cases where 
large quantities of printed cartons must be kept on hand. 

A recent innovation is a sheet printed with electric 
eye registration, waxed on one side and strictly dry on 
the other. This was created to function perfectly on a 
tight-wrap machine, which applied a thin coating of 
glue on the under (dry) side of the wrapper and then 
placed this around the carton, glued at all points so that 
carton and wrapper are one. This works very well when 
feeding from rolls, but many of the tight-wrap machines 
in use today feed from a stack of printed sheets, such as 
labels, and are not adaptable to the use of papers waxed 
on one side. 

If moisture-proofness was important, this protection 
was formerly obtained by a waxed liner, asphaltum lami- 
nated board, or a transparent outside moisture-proof 
sheet. But because wax as applied to paper is so adapt- 
able, it was found practicable to laminate two sheets of 
Opaque paper with wax to which a material has been 
added for greater bonding strength, leaving both outer 
sides completely dry. Thus one side of the label can be 
printed in the regular manner, the other side can be 
glued to the carton, and the laminating material offers 
ample protection against moisture. This type of sheet 
will probably become increasingly popular, especially 
with those concerns now using foil labels with tight- 
wrap machines. 

Butter: Some creameries have changed the type of 
waxed paper used on their automatic butter-wrapping 


machines. These machines first wrap the butter in 





parchment which can be stripped off easily without any 
butter clinging to it. Many creameries add a dry wax 
wrapper, which gives partial protection against loss of 
weight through evaporation. Surface-coated waxed 
sheets, though they contain no more wax than the im- 
pregnated or dry sheets, are considerably more resistant 
to moisture. For this reason, several of the larger 
creameries which formerly used dry waxed paper now use 
a sheet with a surface coating, thereby considerably in- 
creasing the protection offered. 

Chewing gum: Much of the stick gum, formerly 
individually wrapped in foil, is now wrapped in spe- 
cially made waxed papers, thus releasing large quantities 
of aluminum and other metals which are needed for direct 
use in war industries. 

These examples adequately demonstrate not only that 
waxed paper stands on its own feet as a packaging ma- 
terial, but also that through complete cooperation among 
refiners and manufacturers of both waxed paper and ma- 
chines, it is readily adaptable to an even greater diversity 
of practical uses. 

Frozen foods: By adding small amounts of certain 
other substances to wax, a paper for a particular use may 
be improved. For example, since the addition of latex 
increases the strength of a heat-seal, it is especially good 
in waxed papers for the frozen food industry, where the 
bond of a straight wax seal was found inadequate for the 
extreme low temperatures at which it is necessary to hold 
the products. 

Meats: At ordinary cold storage temperatures, a 
straight wax coating does everything asked of it. Sev- 
eral years ago waxed liners began to replace parchment in 
poultry cases because they offered better protectioa 
against oxidation and “‘freezer burn.”’ 

For many years the meat-packing industry has used 
large amounts of waxed paper. The advent of the cold 
storage locker service marked the beginning of one of the 


3. Sheets—waxed on one side and dry on the other—for these tight wraps were printed with electric 
eye registration. Photo Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper Co. 4. A special waxed paper wraps 
the sticks of gum in this package, thereby replacing needed metal foils. Photo Riegel Paper Corp. 
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5. Bread is probably more 
frequently wrapped in waxed 
paper than any other food. 
Electric eye registration of the 
printing on all these wraps 
places design accurately on 
each one of the panels. Photo 
The Menasha Products Co. 


most rapidly mushrooming new businesses in the country 
today. Fresh-killed and cut meats can be kept satisfac- 
torily for many months at below-freezing temperatures, 
thanks to the development of specially made waxed 
papers. A satisfactory locker paper must be strong, wet 
or dry, blood-proof, and able to withstand extremely low 
temperatures. It must also be moisture-proof yet dry 
on one side so that the butcher may stamp the date and 
kind of meat on it. All of these qualities are available 
today in many waxed papers. 

Candy: While the candy trade has for years been us- 
ing various grades of waxed papers, in recent years the 
manufacturers of candy bars especially have turned more 
and more to waxed transparent glassines, opaque glass- 
ines, and opaque sulphites, some coated with a combina- 
tion of high-melting-point waxes. This trend may be- 
come more marked as certain foil wrappings become 
scarcer. In addition to satisfactorily replacing foil with 
an attractive printed wrapper, the savings in cost of the 
wrapper will help to make up for the increased cost of the 
other materials and the labor that goes into the manufac- 
turing of the candy bar itself. 

For a great many years waxed paper has been used as a 
wrapper for candy kisses, where a sheet with special 
twisting qualities is required. Twisting qualities may 
be imparted to sheets of other materials by the addition 
of controlled amounts of a plasticizer. Through recent 
developments in this art, transparent waxed glassines are 
now used quite generally as twist wrappings for candy. 
Bread: For many years one of the principal uses of 
waxed papers has been as a wrapper for bread. The 
last ten years have seen many improvements in this item. 
First came the opaque sheet, which because of its greater 
whiteness made for better and more attractive printing. 
Better inexpensive grades of transparent wrappers were 
developed which because, of super-calendering of the 
stock and automatic control of the waxing, offer an excep- 
tional degree of protection to the bread. 

A still later development in bread wrappers is the use 
of an electric eye for registration of the printing which 
makes the wrapping machine cut and apply a sheet of 
identical size and design to every loaf. Bread so wrapped 


is distinguishable by the fact that the printed panels on 





sides and top are accurately registered on each loaf. 
Special bags: Waxed papers are sold not only in 
sheets and rolls, but certain grades are also made into 
bags or envelopes. Bags of dry waxed paper are often 
used on rye bread or Vienna bread where, because a hard 
crust is desirable, moisture protection is not needed. 

For products that need considerable protection, papers 
with one side—or preferably both sides—waxed are used. 
More often than not these bags waxed on two sides have 
a glassine base, so that the finished bag is highly mois- 
ture-proof, grease-proof, and transparent. Potato chips, 
popcorn, and similar products which must be kept dry 
are often packaged this way. Envelopes of laminated 
glassine or sulphite are used extensively for packaging 
flavoring powders. 


Research is continuous 


The variety of other accepted uses is legion, including 
a moisture-proof protection for ball bearings and other 
fine machine parts, as a protection for the finishes on fine 
furniture in shipment, as a wrap for spark plugs, as a 
liner or outside wrap for cartons, etc. It is used as a pro- 
tective material for practically everything from dynamite 
to farm machinery. 

The industry for years has been continually experiment- 
ing and searching for new and better coated papers for the 
multitude of new uses that continually spring up. In 
general it may be said that no other single coating ma- 
terial combines the properties of moisture protection, 
flexibility, heat sealing, high finish, low cost and ef- 
ficiency so well as wax of the right quality applied to the 
right type of paper. 

Because of the variety of basic sheets to which wax— 
or wax together with resins, latex, or other materials— 
may be applied, and because of the various ways these 
may be applied, the possibilities for new uses, and new 
waxed papers, are almost unlimited. The end is no- 
where in sight. 

Before the war, much of our pu!p and paraffin came 
from abroad, but fortunately we have sufficient quantities 
of both materials available, and domestic production is 
also sufficient for all our needs. 
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egetable parchments 





by Glenn Stewart 





EGETABLE parchment is a processed paper made 

from unsized sheets prepared from rag or pure chemi- 

cal wood pulp. The original raw stock, which the 
paper maker calls waterleaf, is passed through a bath of 
sulphuric acid. The acid is washed off the paper with 
pure water and the paper is then dried by passing it over 
steam-filled rolls. The sulphuric acid dissolves the outer 
surfaces of the paper fibres into a sort of jelly, thus form- 
ing what the chemist would call an amyloid. When the 
action of the acid is stopped by the rinsing process, the 
interstices or holes of the paper are filled with this jelly. 
The paper has thus been changed from a sheet that was 
formerly instantly soluble in water into one that will not 
go to pieces in water. 

When this treatment was discovered, about the middle 
of the last century, the originators were hard pressed for 
a name for this astonishing new paper. It looked so 
much like animal parchment, especially when wet, 
that they gave it the name ‘“‘parchment,”’ at that time 
and, since all paper was being made from rag stock of 
vegetable origin, they prefixed the word vegetable. To- 
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day the paper is usually called ‘‘genuine vegetable parch- 
ment’’ to distinguish it from imitation papers that look 
like it, but do not have quite the same properties as the 
original article. 


Adaptability to various conditions 


The quickest and best way to test vegetable parchment is 
to soak it in water. It immediately becomes so soft and 
pliant as to appear even stronger wet than dry; but, 
whether the water is cold or boiling, it will not destroy 
the sheet or cause it to go to pieces. Vegetable parch- 
ment is likewise grease-proof or grease-resistant. Fats 
and oils, whether hot or cold, have no more effect on it 
than water, and some grades of parchment will permit 
no penetration whatever. These two inherent quali- 
ties—insolubility and grease-proofness—plus the fact 
that is is odorless and tasteless, account for the major 
ises of the paper in industries with problems of protec- 
tion from moisture and grease. 

The natural color of genuine vegetable parchment is 
white, but it is also available in colors. There is no 
problem of free fibre, lint, or fuzz with genuine parch- 
ment; consequently, parchment strips clean from any 
moist or sticky surface. 

Parchment is not air-proof. Both air and moisture 
can penetrate it to a degree which will permit the con- 
tents of the package to ‘‘breathe.’’ This quality is par- 
ticularly helpful in the case of such foods as fresh vege- 
tables, certain meats, etc. 

Special inks are used in the printing of genuine vege- 
table parchment, since the printing must not offset when 


1. Parchment liner for lettuce crate. 2. Snow-white 
parchment has been avenized to help protect this ham 
against rancidity. 3. Parchment printed band, folded 
under at bottom, is used as a wrap to keep celery fresh. 
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4. Parchment cover for ice cream container strips clean 
from product. 5. Inks used on butter wrappers, such as 
these, must be able to withstand boiling. 6. Parchment 
gasket on milk can between can and lid prevents contami- 
nation. All photos Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 


used on greasy, wet, or briny foods. The inks must stand 
the boiling test, since in the dairy industry, butter wrap- 
pers and liners are boiled before use. Most wrappers are 
printed, and a wide choice of designs in color in both 
letterpress and offset, are available. 

The weights of genuine vegetable parchment vary from 
20 to 60 lbs., on the basis of 24 in. X 36in.—5oo. In ad- 
dition to colored parchment, waxed, coated, embossed, 
and crinkled forms are common. Treatments with 
glycerine and other substances are also used to give cer- 
tain desired properties. 

Special uses 

Meat: In the meat-packing industry (including poul- 
try), where it is essential that protective wrappings are 
attractive, resistant to grease, and not disintegrated in 
contact with meat juices, snow-white vegetable parch- 
ment has been widely adopted. A special treatment, 
avenizing, which helps to prevent rancidity, is used on 
wrappers for sliced bacon, lard, and other fatty products. 
To prevent meats from sticking to metal containers, tins 
for spiced ham and luncheon meats are lined with parch- 
ment. Crinkled vegetable parchment—i.e., a sheet 
which has been creped or crinkled to increase its 
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5 
strength—is used in packing houses to line containers for 
boiled ham and for other purposes. Poultry packers use 
vegetable parchment—frequently printed—as a lining for 
crates which, when turned back over the edges of the box, 
forms an attractive display. Other uses include liners 
and covers for boxes and barrels, wrappers for tamales. 
Milk products: In the dairy industry, vegetable 
parchment is widely used as a wrapping for butter be- 
cause of its freedom from taste and odors, and its high 
strength and grease-proofness while wet. Most con- 
tainers for lard—cartons, pails, drums, and tubs—are 
lined with parchment. Vegetable shortenings require 
the same protection. 

Cans for milk and cream use parchment gaskets be- 
tween the can and the lid to prevent contamination from 
various sources. Parchment hoods for milk bottles 
are common. Many types of cheese and bricks of ice 
cream are wrapped in parchment. In the case of the 
latter product, parchment offers the advantage of strip- 
ping clean from the ice cream, leaving no paper shreds. 
Garden produce: Fruit and vegetable shippers use 
parchment as liners for boxes and crates or as individual 
wraps or bands for lettuce, carrots, celery, broccoli, 
spinach, sweet corn, etc. Sometimes individual ears of 
sweet corn are put up in artificial husks, consisting of a 
parchment wrapper in which the corn is to be cooked. 
Fish: The fish industry uses parchment for fresh fillets, 
and the same sheet, waxed for frozen fillets. The wax 
makes it easier to strip the sheet from the frozen product. 
A specially treated sheet of parchment is used as a lining 
by canners of shrimp, lobsters, crabs, etc., to prevent 
blackening of the contents from contact with the can. 
Frosted foods: In the frosted foods industry, vege- 
table parchments, both plain and coated with paraffin, 
are used for fish fillets, fruits, and vegetables. For liquid 
or semi-liquid packs the paper is first fabricated into a 
bag, which is inserted into a carton and filled. The top 
is then folded over and heat-sealed. 

Miscellaneous uses of genuine vegetable parchment in- 
clude wrappings for grease-packed metal items like ball 
bearings; pads for permanent waving; wrappers and 
liners for oleomargarine; slap sheets and wrappers for the 
retail meat dealer or grocer; and a special grade of parch- 
ment for greeting cards. 
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give COLOR PERSONALITY 
to your Labels and Seals! 





571—SAGE 
(Dex.) 


572——BLUETTE 


(Dex.) 


573—VIOLET 
(Dex.) 


574—FLESH 
(Dex.) 


575—PEACH 
Dex.) 


515—AZURE 
(Dex.) 


516—PINK 
(Dex.) 
517—BUFF 
(Dex.) 


518—BRIGHT YELLOW 
(Dex. & Fish Glue) 


519——BRIGHT RED 
(Dex.) 
520—INDIA 
(Dex.) 


524—DEEP YELLOW 
(Dex. & Fish Glue) 


525—ORANGE RED 
(Dex. & Fish Glue) 


526—GRAY 
ex.) 


528—GREEN 
(Dex.) 


554—BLUE 
ex.) 
ivORY 
(Fish Glue) 
CANARY 
(Fish Glue) 


DARK YELLOW 
(Fish Glue) 


ROSE 

(Fish Glue) 
ORANGE 
(Fish Glue) 
LIGHT RED 
(Fish Glue) 


LIGHT BLUE 
(Fish Glue) 


TURQUOISE BLUE 
(Fish Glue) 


PALE GREEN 
(Fish Glue) 





GLAZED 





MEDIUMS 
assis 





KRAFT 





VIVIDS 











529——STEEL BLUE 
(Fish Glue) 


540—GREEN 
(Fish Glue) 


541—BRIGHT RED 
(Fish Glue) 


542—ULTRA BLUE 
(Fish Glue) 


605—GREEN 
(Dex. & Fish Glue) 


606—CANARY 
(Dex. & Fish Glue) 
607—BUFF 

(Dex. & Fish Glue) 
608—YELLOW 
(Dex. & Fish Glue) 
609—CHERRY 
(Dex. & Fish Glue) 
610—BLUE 

(Dex. & Fish Glue) 


614—GOLDENROD 
(Dex. & Fish Glue) 


550-D—DRUG ORANGE 
(Dex.) 


560-D—REXALL BLUE 
(Dex.) 


BROWN 


(Animal Glue) 35-45-60 Ib. 


GRAY 

(Animal Glue) 35-60 Ib. 
DARK BLUE 
(Animal Glue) 35 Ib. 
GREEN 

(Animal Glue) 35 Ib. 
ORANGE 

(Animal Glue) 35 Ib. 
BLACK 

(Animal Glue) 35 Ib. 
RED 

(Animal Glue) 35 Ib. 


YELLOW 
(Animal Glue) 35 Ib. 


LIGHT BLUE 
(Animal Glue) 35 Ib. 


620—POPPY RED 
(Fish Glue) 


623—PARROT GREEN 
(Fish Glue) 


624—ORANGE TOPAZ 
(Fish Glue) 
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IT’S THE SPOT 





COLOR INFLUENCES PEOPLE 


Colored papers can work for advertising as 
effectively as the color method worked for a 
well-known football team. The coach painted (Ou 
one dressing room blue, the other red. At the 
half, the players were taken into the blue room 
for a few minutes of rest. The coach then 
brought them into the red room for his pep 
talk before sending them back into the field. 


You may say that it was the talk and not the 
color scheme that put fight into the players. 
But you can't sidestep the fact that this fight 
talk was far more stimulating in the red room 
than it would have been against the cool restful 
background in the blue room. 
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Transparent wrapping sheeting 


by Harold A. Levey 





HILE most of us can recall seeing thin gelatin 
sheeting on packages as far back as we can remem- 
ber, it was only until a year or so before the first 

World War that we saw a completely transparent form of 
cellulose sheeting. The demand for transparent wrapping 
parallels that for the glass container in accordance with 
‘See what you are buying.’ It offers decorative possi- 
bilities not within the scope of the glass container. Its 
adaptability, due to its extreme flexibility, makes this 
possible. Further, it may be colored, embossed, printed 
upon and satisfactorily and quickly bonded together. 


Cellulose and cellulose derivatives 


Viscose: The first type of transparent cellulose sheet- 
ing which met with ready acceptance as a genetal wrap- 
ping was composed of viscose or regenerated cellulose. 
This material is completely transparent, colorless as 
made, but obtainable also in colors and in embossed de- 
signs. It is slow burning, slightly hygroscopic, and it 
is affected by atmospheric conditions, particularly hu- 
midity. This non-moisture-proof sheeting cannot be used 
as a wrapping in direct contact with food products pos- 
sessing a high moisture content, but it is used extensively 
as an outer wrapping for nearly every other commodity 
that can be accommodated within the dimensions of its 
standard sheet, price and margin of profit permitting. 
Its relatively low price, together with its ease of selling 
and workability on automatic equipment, has extended 
the use of it to almost limitless fields. 

Cellulose acetate: A relatively new type of sheet- 
ing on the American market as a general wrapping is 
composed of cellulose acetate. It possesses an unusually 
high degree of clarity, brilliancy, and surface sheen. It 
is practically unaffected by atmospheric conditions and 
humidity. It can be obtained in colors, is readily printed 
upon and embossed, as well as quickly cemented. Its 
properties are so varied that the same material can be 
made into sheeting that is strikingly rigid or as flexible 
as rubber sheeting, and these properties are constant 
through wide changes in humidity and temperature. Its 
values for transmission of moisture can be controlled 
within definite limits, which makes it readily applicable 
to almost any type of wrapping, including direct con- 
tact with food products. It can be effectively used as a 
covering for the windows of envelopes, cartons and dis- 
play containers. Because it is relatively inert to at- 
mospheric changes, as soon as satisfactory adhesives 
were developed, it was used as the transparent layer in 
laminating over all types of printed matter, paper and 
fibreboard stocks. 

Ethylcellulose: A new form of sheeting which has 
recently become available is made of ethylcellulose, an 
ester of cellulose and ethyl alcohol. It is stable to alka- 





lies, heat and light. Its high flexibility is inherent in 
the material and not obtained through the use of any 
added substance. It is a rough, clear, glossy sheet which 
transmits up to 95 per cent of visible as well as some 
ultraviolet light. It remains strong and flexible and does 
not shrink or curl on aging, exposure to light, or wide 
variations in temperature and humidity. It is readily 
printed upon or embossed and easily cemented. Some 
types are moisture-proof and heat-sealing. The standard 
material is moderately resistant to greases and vegetable 
oils, while special types are available which are not 
affected by these products, nor by naphthas and mineral 
oils. Ethylcellulose sheeting is an excellent material 
for window packages and display containers, and it can 
be used in direct contact with foodstuffs. Although it 
will undoubtedly find its place as a general wrapping 
material, its combination of properties indicates more 
immediate application to needs at present not satisfac- 
torily filled by other sheetings. Although its prevailing 
price is higher than that of the other types, its manner 
of manufacture clearly promises the possibility of its 
soon competing on a price basis with the other forms. 


Modifications of viscose 


To overcome some of the shortcomings of viscose, 
more particularly to make it moisture-proof, this type of 
cellulose sheeting is coated with a thin film of nitro- 
cellulose lacquer containing resins, plasticizers and 
waxes. The resulting sheet is essentially proof against 
moisture, oil and grease, stronger, and less inflammable. 
While it is not completely water-proof, it is highly re- 
sistant to the transmission or penetration of moisture 
(which should be the interpretation of the term moisture- 
proof as used in this article). This treatment reduces its 
sensitivity to changes in humidity and increases its re- 
sistance to the attack of insects and the growth of mold. 

Because of its resistance to the transmission of mois- 
ture, this type of sheeting is invariably used where the 
wrapping must come into direct contact with food prod- 
ucts, and especially when it is desired that the original 
moisture content of the food (or similar commodity) be 
retained for a fairly long time. This applies particularly 
to such materials as confectionery, baked goods, and 
tobacco products, whose moisture content must not be 
lost, and to crackers, candies, and other products which 
must not take up moisture. Even though this type of 
wrapping costs one-third more than the uncoated sheet- 
ing, the volume used of this coated sheeting is about 
three times that of the uncoated. Obviously, its resist- 
ance to moisture passing either in or out, appears to com- 
pensate amply for any increase in cost. 

All of the above types of sheeting are practically odor- 
less and tasteless and can be formed into an almost gas- 
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tight enclosure. Certain of these types are sufficiently 
thermoplastic to make a satisfactory ‘‘heat-seal’’ by the 
application of a moderate amount of heat and pressure. 
These composite sheetings make a wrapping which will 
retain nearly all of the original odor and flavor of the 
materials contained therein. 


Light-proof wrapping 

A new transparent sheeting on the market possesses the 
the property of filtering the ultraviolet rays out of day- 
light. These rays are largely responsible for the spoil- 
age of many foods and cosmetics which become rancid 
or lose their odor, flavor or color when exposed to 
natural light. This form of sheeting is clear and trans- 
parent and is obtainable as standard viscose sheeting, as 
well as the coated or moisture-proof forms. Where 


greater opacity to these detrimental rays is desired, all 
types of sheeting are available in an amber shade, which 
filters out the ultraviolet light and preserves the wrapped 
goods for a longer period than the colorless sheeting does. 


Resin sheeting 


There is now available sheeting, made wholly from poly- 
vinyl ester resins, which possesses many of the desirable 
properties of the cellulosic types. This is especially 
valuable for its heat-sealing characteristics and for the 
ease with which it can be laminated to paper and fabrics. 
Polystyrene is also being made into thin sheeting, and 
the acrylic ester resins and vinyl acetals are being de- 
veloped. The basic cost of these products and the engi- 
neering problems involved in fabricating them into 
sheeting have retarded their advancement in this field 
of application. Another modified vinyl sheeting, de- 
veloped by B. F. Goodrich and Co., is already well 
established. 

These resins in solution form are also used both to 
coat and to impregnate various types of paper stock 
thereby substantially improving them as wrappings. As 
a coating they produce a very high surface sheen, and 
improve the brilliancy of any printed matter they may 
cover. Asan impregnating material for translucent papers 
such as the glassines, tissues and vegetable parchments, 
they are translucent almost to transparency, but there is 
no paper in modified or treated form which could be con- 
sidered completely transparent.* 

Aside from this property of transparency, many of 
these resin-impregnated sheetings possess most of the 
other characteristics of the all-resin sheeting, and other 
forms of transparent sheeting, such as impermeability to 
moisture, grease-proofness, ability to form a dust- and 
air-tight package, immunity from attack by insects and 
growth of molds, good heat-sealing, etc. 


* Transparency means a degree of light transmission completely free from the dif- 
fusion which is characteristic of such substances as glass, water or the like. While 
many forms of so-called transparent sheeting appear to be quite transparent when 
placed in immediate contact with a printed surface this same sheeting when removed 
a relatively short distance from the same surface will so diffuse the light that the printed 
matter and other configurations lose their sharp outlines and appear fogged. While 
real transparency has been an objective of many paper manufacturers, particularly the 
glassine producers, for several decades past, the transparent sheetings described in 
- article still hold the monopoly as the only completely transparent forms of flexible 
sheeting. 
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Rubber derivative sheeting 


Recent innovations in transparent sheeting are composed 
of the chloride and the hydrochloride derivatives of 
rubber. Another manufacturer uses standard sheet rub- 
ber fabricated into bags or containers in which dressed 
meats, poultry, etc., are packed under pressures that are 
different inside and outside. These new forms of sheeting 
are completely transparent and are unusually imperme- 
able to moisture. They are slightly plastic, but not 
elastic. Their characteristic difference from the cellulosic 
type of transparent sheeting is that while their initial re- 
sistance to tear is less they offer greater resistance to a 
tear once started. 

Still another variety of sheeting is an exceedingly 
plastic composition of rubber and wax which can be per- 
manently stretched to several times its original dimen- 
sions. This material (called Parafilm) is translucent, but 
otherwise it has several properties in common with the 
other types described. 


Modern trends 


Modern trends have been decidedly toward the com- 
pletely transparent wrapping and of these there is de- 
cided preference for the moisture-proof types, notwith- 
standing their substantially higher cost. This indicates 
clearly that the desideratum is to make the wrapped 
object completely visible, as well as to have it reach the 
consumer in practically the same condition as when it 
left the manufacturer. Such conditions demand a form 
of sheeting which shall itself be invisible and at the same 
time be highly protective. It must be water-, oil-, and 
grease-proof, dust- and air-tight, highly resistant to 
moisture, strong and flexible—and be able to hold these 
properties over an appreciable length of time. It must 
be available in colors, receptive to printing and embos- 
sing, easily and quickly cemented, and readily adapted 
to automatic or semi-automatic packaging machinery. 

While the moisture-proof viscose sheeting has most of 
these desirable properties, it also has many shortcomings. 
It is a laminated composite sheet, with the moisture- 
proof surface coating .ooo1 in. thick. While it is resist- 
ant to the transmission of moisture, this type of sheeting is 
not water-proof; on immersion, or after sufficiently long 
contact with water, the thin protective coating becomes 
detached, thus making the material ineffective for the 
purpose desired. 

Relief effects are now obtained by embossing and print- 
ing, which in many cases have eliminated at least one 
wrapping and resulted in a package of more attractive 
design and greater utility. Owing to the complete trans- 
parency of this sheeting, only the printing is visible and 
it appears to be a part of the object wrapped. 

Gummed transparent tapes, cut from both clear and 
colored sheeting, are now available. They make a secure 
bond to almost any type of surface, and unlike other 
adhesives they do not require moistening. The bond is 
effected by the application of only a very slight amount 
of heat and/or pressure; hence these are usually called 
pressure sensitive rapes. They can also be supplied with 
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printed and embossed designs. Printed and cut-to- 
shape seals and closures are now fabricated which effec- 
tively serve both to seal and label a package and to 
designate the strategic point at which the wrapping 
might be most readily opened. These clear and colored 
transparent gummed tapes are used on many manually 
wrapped packages as a time saver, and they make a very 
striking wrapping. The clear, colorless, transparent, 
gummed tape is by far the best product for making in- 
visible repairs on torn paper, fabric, or other materials. 


Opening devices 

As transparent sheeting is unusually strong for its 
thickness, packages so wrapped and sealed can be 
opened only with difficulty. To overcome this difficulty 
some manufacturers leave a part of one flap turned up at 
the closure; others enclose a small narrow strip or rib- 
bon of thicker sheeting, in another color, which pro- 
jects at the joint in the wrapping. 

Transparent cellulose sheeting, both clear and colored, 
can be used as binding tape if it is folded into a tube with 
a lapped joint and then pressed flat. Some types have an 
inserted core of another material such as metallic foil, 
paper, or fabric, bearing printing that shows through 
the transparency. 


Storage of transparent sheeting 


The viscose or cellophane sheetings are supplied by their 
manufacturers with a predetermined moisture content. 
This type of sheeting is extremely sensitive to variations 
in humidity. When the humidity is high it absorbs mois- 
ture, thus increasing its water content, and when the 
humidity is low the sheeting loses an excessive amount 
of moisture, thus changing its physical characteristics. 
Under either of these extreme conditions the material 
does not work so well on automatic equipment as it does 
when its moisture content is normal. Therefore it 
should not be stored or handled under extreme condi- 
tions of heat, cold, dampness or dryness. The optimum 
conditions temperature for storage are: 70° F., humid- 
ity, §O per cent. 

Purchasers of converted sheets, bags, and other forms 
of cellophane have occasionally experienced difficulties 
with shipments received during or immediately after 
extremely cold spells. Such shipments, having been 
subjected to transit during sub-freezing weather, should 
be allowed at least 24 to 48 hours to reach room tem- 
perature before being used. 

Unconverted sheet or roll stock is usually safely packed 
to be in prime condition for the maximum length of 
time. Original packages should not be opened until 
required for use. When entire packages or rolls are not 
to be consumed immediately after opening, the unused 
portions of the material should be carefully replaced in 
their original wrappers for overnight or any longer 
period of storage. 

Rolls should be stored in their original shipping con- 
tainers until ready for use. Most manufacturers recom- 
mend hanging them horizontally. Sheets should be 
stacked, but never too high. One manufacturer recom- 
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mends ten packages of 1,000 sheets as the maximum 
height of each stack and advises smaller stacks in humid 
weather. Conforming to this particular suggestion will 
prevent sheets from adhering to one another. 

The moisture-proof types of cellophane are not so 
readily affected by climatic changes as are the non- 
moisture-proof varieties; nevertheless, the precautions 
just described apply also in a lesser degree to moisture- 
proof sheeting. One supplier recommends the purchase 
and storage of no more than a 60-day supply of material, 
because fresh stock always can be obtained promptly. 

Acetate sheetings in rolls should be stored by hanging 
the rolls, suitably wrapped, horizontally in a room at 
70° F. and 50 per cent humidity, away from direct sun- 
light. The temperature should never exceed go° F. and 
the humidity should never be higher than 50 per cent. 
Low temperature and humidity have no serious dele- 
terious effect, but if the material is stored at or below 
freezing temperatures it may require conditioning before 
fabricating. 

Acetate sheets should be stored in their original wraps 
and laid flat on smooth shelves under atmospheric con- 
ditions similar to those described for the rolls. Stacks 
should not be more than 12 in. high. 

Since rubber-derivative sheetings are virtually un- 
affected by dryness or dampness, special precautions on 
temperature and humidity are not necessary. Conditions 
in the average packaging plant are within the wide 
range of conditions which are not detrimental to such 
rubber-derivative materials. 


Shielding from sunlight 


Materials that are affected by strong sunlight should 
be shielded from the ultraviolet rays of the sun either by 
storing in the dark or wrapping the rolls or bundles in 
opaque paper. Rolls should be stored on end, and in- 
verted every two or three months so that there is no 
tendency to bend at either end. No particular precau- 
tions as to circulation of air are required. 

The absorption of moisture by cellulose acetate sheet- 
ings is low and change of volume, under storage condi- 
tions, is therefore very small. The plasticizers in these 
materials are neither moisture-soluble nor volatile, and 
they do not bleed. 


Storage of foils 


The foils usually employed for the manufacture of 
tigid fabricated or drawn shapes have a very high soften- 
ing point and can therefore be subjected to storage tem- 
peratures as high as 145-150° F. Extreme changes in 
temperature should be avoided during any processing 
such as multi-color priming, although the coefficient of 
thermal expansion is not generally excessive. 

Foil which has been subjected to extreme dryness will 
expand about '/, of 1 per cent (0.0025 in. each inch) if 
brought into contact with humid air, but this expansion 
is not experienced under normal conditions. 
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EXCLUSIVE 
PAPERS 


for 


e PACKAGING 
e DISPLAYS 
¢ ADVERTISING 


* 
RUSHTEC PAPER 


CAN BE FURNISHED 

IN VARIOUS COLOR 

COMBINATIONS ON 
SPECIAL ORDER. 


NATURAL CORKTEC 


EMBOSSED - PLAIN 


* 
BAMBOOTEC 


BRISTOLS 
CONVERTING STOCKS 
OFFSET PAPERS 
PRINTING PAPERS 











PAPERS 


for 


SEAL 
MANUFACTURERS 
and LABEL PRINTERS 


* 
ro 
BRAND NEW PRODUCT 


MET-A-LAC 


SILVER & GOLD PAPERS 
PREGUMMED & UNGUMMED 
(Send Us Your Inquiries) 


DUE TO EXISTING CONDITIONS 
DELIVERY OF METALLIC PAPERS 
CANNOT BE GUARANTEED. 


- 
All Weights and Grades 


GOLD, SILVER 
& METALLIC PAPERS 
WHITE & COLORED STOCKS 
GUMMED & UNGUMMED 
* 
ROLLS OR SHEETS 

+ 

TECHNICAL PAPERS 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
TRANSFER PAPER 


PAPER AFFILIATES CO., Inc. 
203 E. 18th Street . New York, N. Y. 


Telephone GRamercy 5-7177-8-9 
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Laminating and combining 





by Clarence J. Voneman 





LMOST every day we hear of new packaging prob- 
lems being solved, or old packages being improved, 
1 by combining a transparent film with some other 
standard material, to form a single substance. The re- 
sults obtained are superior because in practically every 
combination the deficiencies of the standard material can 
be overcome by the improved physical qualities and ap- 
pearance of the transparent film, yet in many cases no 
change in equipment or special handling is necessary. 
Cellophane, cellulose acetate, and rubber hydro- 
chloride are the films most commonly used, although 
some of the newer transparent plastics are being utilized 
with increasing success. These films are usually com- 
bined with paper, of varying weights from light label 
stock to heavy board, but they are also combined with 
one another and with foil. Each type of lamination is 
designed to do some specific job. 


All types of packages are improved 

There is hardly any branch of the packaging industry 
that has not taken advantage of one or more of these 
combinations. In everything from small labels to intri- 
cate individual units, either improved appearance or 
superior physical qualities have resulted. The trans- 


parent film can be combined with the stock either 
before or after it has been printed. 

One large pharmaceutical house uses cellulose acetate 
laminated labels on dispensing bottles to assure that they 
will be clean and readable as long as the bottles are on 
the dealer’s shelf. A cosmetic manufacturer uses a simi- 
lar lamination over foil labels to protect the printing 
and to assure himself that his package is always as at- 
tractive as when it leaves the retailer's store. In in- 
numerable similar applications, a simple, short inter- 
ruption during the production of the labels provides an 
opportunity to take advantage of the improved appear- 
ance and a scuff-proof surface. In some respects, also, 
the lamination of labels has served as a protection 
against the counterfeiting of ‘‘bootlegging”’ of particular 
labels or containers. 


Inherent film qualities transferred to packages 


Many other points of superiority are readily available to 
every user of laminated transparent film. High resist- 
ance to penetration of moisture is inherent in all of these 
films, which permits their being wiped clean by a 
dry or damp cloth. Likewise, this film protects printing 
because it resists contact with grease, dust, grit, alcohol, 


1. Lamination improves appearance of wide variety of packages. Folding carton for pipe was 
die-cut, and film laminated to stock formed window over aperture. Photo Shellmar Products Co. 
2. Foil and acetate combined make these individual coffee units convenient to handle, because 
they are measured to portions and provide maximum protection. Photo The Dobeckmun Co. 
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3. Liners of transparent film combined with foil protect 

these extremely hygroscopic chemicals. 4. Opening 

tape produced by laminating two sheets of film with trans- 
parent bonding agent. Photos The Dobeckmun Co. 


and the many other substances to which any package 
may be subjected in normal usage. 

Blacks, whites, and colors are intensified and given 
brilliance and highlights which cannot be obtained in 
any other way. These assets give a package an added 
sales punch, and make it stand out in contrast to com- 
petitive packages on the dealer’s shelf. 


Improved sales with set-up and folding boxes 


These same advantages are available in set-up or folding 
boxes. In the former, the printed sheets are forwarded 
to the laminator, as they come from the press, and when 
returned they are the same size, ready for the necessary 
cutting and finishing of the box. Loose wraps and tight 
wraps alike are handled in the regular manner, and on 
standard equipment. The only possible change might 
be in the adhesive. If the laminated side of the stock is 
to be bonded to itself or to an unlaminated surface, ad- 
hesives of the type of commercial latex are suggested. 

The qualities endowed by lamination and the protec- 
tion it affords eliminate any necessity of repackaging or 
selling at a discount, because of shelf wear. 

In folding cartons the results and procedure are much 
the same. Even the lower grades of patent coated board, 
when laminated with transparent film, provide excellent 
protection and are much improved in appearance. Varia- 
tions are possible by strip lamination, that is, covering 
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only a portion of the carton, and leaving the glue flap, 
or some part of the surface that does not show, uncovered. 
This keeps the cost down yet does not in any way detract 
from the sales power of the package. Another advan- 
tage, important in these times, is the conservation of 
stock. The additional stiffness imparted to the board 
through lamination makes it possible to use lighter 
weights without sacrificing physical qualities. 

Lamination over windows provides an ingenious and 
effective folding carton. The window is die-cut in the 
press sheet before lamination and the film as it is lami- 
nated to the carton stock forms a window over the aper- 
ture. Then the blanks are cut out and the carton formed 
in the usual way. It is also possible to eliminate one 
die-cutting operation by putting a regular window into 
the carton, from the back on a regular window machine. 
This latter method provides a stronger window since the 
the film used in regular lamination is the thinnest avail- 
able and thus very fragile, particularly after being sub- 
jected to the heat of lamination. On a window machine 
the weight of film can be varied to meet the strength 
required by the size of the window. For this reason, and 
also because many manufacturers have the equipment 
available, this method is preferred. The film can be 
printed on the reverse side before being laminated to the 
board, or plain film can be attached to the printed board. 

Another variation in either set-up or folding cartons is 
the use of color in the bonding agent, which produces a 
smooth, extremely brilliant color in the finished pack- 
age. This color is opaque, however, and must therefore 
be used on unprinted stock, although printing on the 
acetate by letterpress is very common and, by the use of 
surface-drying ink, very satisfactory. Since color can be 
applied to either light- or heavy-weight stock, this per- 
mits the use of special individual colors or combinations 
on relatively short runs. It is generally applied to stocks 
in roll form. 

This latter variation, as well as reverse-printed film, 
laminated to light-weight papers, makes an ideal wrap- 
ping for gifts or set-up gift boxes. 


Improvement in individual units 


Transparent film, laminated to itself or to foil, has proved 
to be an excellent material for packages of individual 
units—doses, capsules, wafers, etc. By virtue of the 
various qualities of the film, they can be made opaque and 
moisture-proof, and heat-sealed. These packages can be 
handled on automatic machines designed for the purpose. 
Either the film or foil can be printed for these individual 
units as occasion demands, thus making possible a com- 
plete unit, with fine appearance and high sales value. 

These and many other packages are reaping the bene- 
fits of lamination with transparent film. Through care- 
ful research and studies of the market, an exceptionally 
large number of types of packages have been developed 
and are being developed daily in many industries. The 
protection, appearance, and convenience afforded by 
lamination will undoubtedly lead to extended use of this 
process, and it will long continue to be a vital factor in 
solving packaging problems. 
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rah well known to the discrimi- 
nating buyers of fancy papers. 


Craftsmen who are responsible 
for creating these distinctive papers 
are bound by a long standing 
policy that tolerates nothing but the 
best in color harmony and design. 


Our sample books include an 
unlimited range of unusual Box 
coverings that meet the require- 
ments of every condition in the set 
up Box field. 





Samples in the above swatch shown in the following order: Books 127, 068, 058, 097, 965, 871. 


The Marvellum Company 


Makens of Distinctive Papens 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


D5 teibu tow: 


HENRY L. GOODMAN, Boston, Mass. - CHAS. W. WILLIAMS & CO., New York, N. Y. - CHARLES F. HEAPHY CO.., 
New York, N. Y. - HOLYOKE COATED & PRINTED PAPER CO., New York, N. Y. - HUGHES & HOFFMAN, New York, N. Y. - 
BRADNER SMITH & CO., Chicago, Ill. and Milwaukee, Wis. - A. HARTUNG & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. - MATTHIAS PAPER 
CORP., Philadelphia, Pa. - BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, Pacific Coast - JOHN LESLIE PAPER CO., Minneapolis, Minn. - 
THE QUEEN CITY PAPER CO., Cincinnati, Ohio - E. H. WILKINSON & CO., LTD., Toronto, Canada - PAPER SERVICE, INC., 
Rochester, N. Y. Export agents in Principal countries of Central and South America. 
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N anti-tarnish paper, whether in tissue weights or 
heavier weights such as parchment, is one that is 
made wholly from materials that do not contain 

ingredients, chemical or otherwise, that will cause tarnish 
on silverware or other highly polished metal articles. 
From this it will be seen that an anti-tarnish paper, as a 
wrapper, does not offer protection from tarnish, it merely 
is a wrapper that itself will not cause tarnish. 

One of the fallacies, long held by the public to be a 
truth, is that black tissue, for instance, is a suitable 
wrapper for silverware. As a matter of fact, the dye- 
stuff used in making black paper has a very decided tar- 
nishing effect on polished metals and consequently black 
tissue is a very unsuitable material for wrapping. Practi- 
cally all anti-tarnish papers are white, although in late 
years certain light tints have been developed from dye- 
stuff materials that do not contain tarnish impurities. 

Sulphur, by far, is the most common and the most 
harmful of tarnish impurities. It is present in the atmos- 
phere in varying degrees. The atmosphere around a 
city such as Pittsburgh, for instance, contains much more 
sulphur and sulphur fumes than would be found in the 
atmosphere of a rural community. 


Specifications 


The United States Bureau of Standards specifies that 
anti-tarnish tissues for wrapping silverware must con- 
tain no more than .ooo8 per cent sulphur. This has 
likewise been established, by one of the large silver 
companies, as a maximum for any paper that actually 
touches silver. On paper, on the outside of boxes, 
which does not touch the silver, the percentage is .oo16. 

Parchment is made from wood pulp which is manufac- 
tured by the so-called sulphite process and the paper itself 
is parchmentized by treating with sulphuric acid. Most 
parchment papers do not have satisfactory anti-tarnish 
qualities, butsomeof the more expensive parchments have 
been washed and rewashed to remove all traces of free 
sulphur and can be used with more or less safety in silver 
wrapping. Bags made of parchment paper are usually 
lined with transparent cellulose to prevent a tarnishing 
action of the parchment itself. This transparent cellu- 
lose is practically air-tight, which prevents tarnishing 
impurities in the parchment from reaching the silverware 
and is also in itself an anti-tarnish material. 


Types 


Anti-tarnish tissues are of two types, white and kraft. 
White anti-tarnish tissue, or silver tissue as it is some- 
times called, is specially treated No. 1 grade. It contains 
a higher grade pulp and must be handled more carefully 
all through the manufacturing process than regular No. 
1 white tissue. Every trace of sulphur must be elimi- 





nated. Consequently, it is more expensive than the ordi- 
nary No. 1 grade. 

Most kraft tissue will pass this test, too, for the reason 
that kraft pulp is made by a different process than sul- 
phite pulp used in manufacturing white tissues—a proc- 
ess which, by its very nature, eliminates the possibility 
of sulphur being present. Hence its use is generally con- 
fined to the wrapping of hardware items, machinery 
parts, etc., while white silver tissue is used for wrapping 
higher quality articles such as those made of silver, 
copper, brass, etc. 


Cotton linings 


A new type of cotton-lined paper, available in the 
form of bags or cut-to-size sheets, is also coming into 
use where anti-tarnish qualities are desirable. The soft 
cotton lining serves to absorb shipping shocks, while the 
paper backing makes for easy handling and permits 
fabrication into bags and rolls. 

Flannels of anti-tarnish type are also being used as 
wraps and as bags of round bottom, square bottom, draw 
string and other types. 


Rust prevention 


Closely related to tarnish prevention is the problem of 
rust prevention, a problem affecting exporters and those 
who ship by water in particular, but affecting all manu- 
facturers of metal packaged products to a degree. 

A number of water-proof papers are available, consist- 
ing essentially of two sheets of kraft paper of various 
weights with a layer of water-proof asphalting between. 
One or both sheets of paper may be creped to provide for 
stretching in one or both directions. Water-proof papers 
can also be obtained with a reinforcement of cotton or 
jute cords imbedded in the asphalt between the two 
sheets of paper. 

These papers are extensively used for wrapping textiles, 
tires and metal products. Water-proof papers may also 
be obtained in combination with burlap, cotton cloth, 
jute fibre or thin sheets of metal foil. Coils of steel and 
rolls of cloth are frequently wrapped spirally with strips 
of this burlap paper. 

Where such water-proof wrappings cannot be used for 
physical reasons or for reasons of expense, some manu- 
facturers have found it practicable to insert into the ship- 
ping container bagged quantities of silicate jell (silicon 
dioxide)—a chemical having the ability to absorb large 
quantities of moisture. This serves to hold down the 
relative humidity within the container over an extended 
period of time, maintaining this below the critical point 
of 30 per cent and thus effectively eliminating the for- 
mation of rust. 
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Special papers for packaging purposes 


by D. D. Uong 





NDER Special Papers for Packaging Purposes are 
grouped papers that are specially developed for 
some specific packaging requirements. The num- 
ber of special papers used in the packaging industry is so 
great that it would be almost impossible to list them all. 
The purpose of this short article, therefore, is not to 
tabulate all the special papers for packaging purposes, 
but to expatiate on the important qualities of some of 
those that are better known and more commonly used. 
The main object of using paper in packaging is two- 
fold: protective and decorative. The protective func- 
tion is primary and fundamental, while the decorative 
value, which appeals to the idiosyncrasies of human 
whims and fancies, is principally psychological. It is 
comparatively easy to attain either one of them, but 
rather difficult to attain both of these essential quali- 
ties in a single sheet of paper. Although a large num- 
ber of the present special papers are made from combined 
products, the force of economics dictates that simpler 
and less expensive products of equal or better qualities 
must be developed to replace them. For this reason 
many modern paper mills are spending time and effort in 
the developing of special grades of papers, which can 
either be used directly in packaging, or lend themselves 
to special treatments which in turn will help them to 
become more suitable for certain packaging purposes. 


Essential qualities 


The following are some of the essential qualities of 
special papers for packaging purposes: 

1) Dry strength 

2) Wet strength 

3) Rigidity 

4) Pliability 

5) Softness 

6) Cleanliness 

7) Smoothness 

8) Absorbency 

9) Moisture proofness 

10) Alkali proofness 

11) Grease proofness 


12) Fire proofness 

13) Tarnish resistance 
14) Counterfeit proofness 
15) Water resistance 

16) Heat resistance 

17) Heat conductance 

The decorative qualities of paper are numerous and are 
exceedingly difficult to describe, because any product 
that is attractive and appealing has a good decorative 
value. It may be plain or colored, and it may be gor- 
geously decorated with all the hues of the rainbow in 
various ingenious patterns and designs. To achieve this 
objective the packaging industry uses a myriad of paper 
products, such as: 

1) Uncoated stock 
2) Coated stock 

3.) Combined foil 

4) Laminated stock 
5) Fancy papers 

6) Embossed papers 
7) Half fine metallics 
8) Lacquered stock 
9) Varnished stock 

A good packaging paper of a chosen decorative design 
may possess one or more of the protective qualities here- 
tofore enumerated. For reasons of economy, it should 
possess no more of these protective qualities than neces- 
sary, because each of them is attainable only by skill- 
entailing expense. Asarule, a major packaging problem 
can be solved better by consulting and cooperating with 
a manufacturer of the packaging product—possibly a 
manufacturer or converter of paper—than by using some 
ready-made product alleged to possess the so-called 
prescribed qualities. 

The various degrees of quality cover so wide a range 
that, without the benefit of proper guidance, the package 
is not likely to obtain a right grade of paper for his pur- 
pose. What is satisfactory in one case may not be at all 
satisfactory in another. By presenting his problem to 
the manufacturer of the packaging material, the pro- 
ducer is more likely to solve it economically. 


1. Decorative paper spe- 
cially watermarked for pro- 
tection against couuterfeit- 
ing. 2. Resin treated paper 
is used for these tea bags. 
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ROTECTIVE coatings for the packaging industry are 
of necessity compelled to meet extremely high stand- 
ards of performance. They must, in general, pro- 

tect the base material of the package from action of the 
contents, protect the contents from action of the package 
base material; or, as in the case of paper containers, 
protect the contents from outside influences. In addition, 
the coating itself must have no deleterious effect on either 
the package contents or its structural base. Briefly, the 
coating, in so far as performance in the finished package 
is concerned, should be an inert, two-way barrier. 

The manufacture of most packages whether they are 
paper or fibre makes additional requirements of protec- 
tive coatings. It is a general practice and a desirable 
one from the point of production efficiency to coat pack- 
age stock in the flat sheet or roll form and subsequently 
fabricate to finished shape. There are instances where 
partial fabrication takes place before application of the 
coating, but, in any event, there are likely to be severe 
standards for the coating to meet in maintaining a high 
degree of continuity after folding, crimping, spinning, 
stamping, or other operations involving deformation of 
the base material. 

Since fundamentally the ultimate consumer is more 
interested in the product contained in the package rather 
than the package itself, it is obvious that low unit cost 
limitations are likely to be imposed upon the package, 
which automatically imposes proportionate limitations 
on any coating involved. Everything that can be done 
to enable the package, so to speak, ‘‘to deliver the goods”’ 
more attractively, to permit greater ease of use and ‘‘to 
deliver the goods”’ in as near perfect condition as possible 
eases the economic limitations placed on the package and 
justifies a slight increase in unit cost. In view of current 
conditions, this economic factor may be overshadowed 
by relative availability of various coatings materials. 

Paper coating and paper impregnating to get deco- 
rative or protective effects have long been practiced and, 
in fact, are an essential part of the paper making art. In 
recent years, however, the development of synthetic 
resins, rubber derivative materials, waxed-rubber com- 
pounds and a number of other materials has made 
possible a whole series of new treatments for papers 
generally grouped under the too narrow heading of 
“resin treatment.’’ Among the most familiar of these 
to packagers are the pyroxylin coated papers, the vinyl 
coated papers and boards such as are used for closure 
linings, lacquered papers in which cellulose nitrate or 

cellulose acetate lacquers are utilized and rubber-wax 
composition coated papers such as are being increasingly 
adopted in the cheese industry and in other fields. 

So broad is the field and so specialized are the various 
types of papers that the reader’s convenience will prob- 





ably be best served by an alphabetical listing of types of 
coatings and papers derived therefrom. 

Air-brush coatings: A process in which a liquid 
mixture of coating pigment and adhesive is atomized 
by an air pressure spray and then sprayed onto the 
moving paper web. 

Air-knife coatings: A process differing from that 
described above in that a thin flat jet of air is used to 
remove the excess coating from a freshly coated sheet. 
The coating is applied in excess quantities and in a semi- 
fluid state by means of a roll applicator which coats the 
paper. It is removed immediately by the air knife 
which also helps to give a smooth surface to the re- 
maining freshly applied coating. 

Casein coatings: Widely used in the sizing of 
papers. This material is a protein obtained from milk. 
Diaphanic papers: A highly transparent paper 
made of a chemical wood pulp. It is printed by a 
lithographic process and then impregnated with a lacquer 
containing turpentine. The dried sheet is treated with 
an adhesive by means of which it can be applied to a 
glass surface. Occasionally used for label purposes on 
glass containers. 

Dope: Trade term signifying a solution of cellulose 
acetate or cellulose nitrate or ethylcellulose or benzyl 
cellulose in a volatile solvent such as acetone for use as 
a coating material. 

Dry coatings: Another term frequently used for hot 
melt coatings. 

Duplex asphalt paper: A_ water-proof paper 
formed by laminating two sheets with a film of asphalt. 
Generally used for fibre containers and for moisture- 
proof bags. 

Glycerin: Used as an impregnating agent in some 
instances where products to be wrapped must be pro- 
tected from air carrying moisture. 

Heat-sealing papers: Many varnished and lac- 
quered papers have heat-sealing qualities which facili- 
tate their use on modern packaging machinery. Among 
these are varnished and lacquered papers in which the 
coating has incorporated in it quantities of resins or 
other thermo-adhesive materials. Hot melt coatings 
are, by their very nature, heat-sealing since they will 
soften again under heat. Films formed of rubber- 
paraffin wax compositions or papers coated with such 
compositions are likewise heat-sealing. 

Hot melt coatings: Thermoplastic coatings used 
as alternative to lacquers or spirit varnishes. These are 
melted before application, then picked up by a heated 
roller and transferred to the web. A high gloss varnish 
is achieved. More important, perhaps, a high moisture 
resistance and resistance to fats, oils, greases, soaps, 
abrasion, and scuffing are attained. 
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Impregnation: The process of treating paper or 
paperboard with a liquid used in hot asphalt treatments, 
in waxing and in a number of other cases. 

Lacquered glassines: Glassine papers are highly 
grease resistant and hence are utilized for a vast number 
of packaging purposes, particularly for the preservation of 
goods, tobacco, and chemicals. The application of lac- 
quers to glassine makes them practically impervious to 
air and vapors and thus serves to extend their utility. 
Lacquers: A broad group of materials used for 
coating papers to achieve decorative effects and glossy 
appearance and to enhance the color values of inks. 
They are also used to achieve protective effects such as 
scuff-proofness, moisture-vapor resistance, etc. Lac- 
quers may be applied to papers before or after such 
processes as printing. Lacquers consist of solutions of 
natural or synthetic resins such as cellulose nitrate, 
cellulose acetate, methyl] cellulose or benzyl cellulose in 
an organic solvent. To this may be added modifying 
agents such as plasticizers, resins, waxes, or pigments. 
The solvent evaporates, leaving the dissolved material 
as a shiny, continuous protective film on the surface of 
the treated paper. 

Pyroxylin coated papers: Papers which have been 
coated with pyroxylin lacquers. Widely used for box 
coverings, labels, food wrappers, tobacco wraps, etc. 
Also fabricated in board stock weights for use in cartons 
and in displays. Pyroxylin coated papers are made in 
gold, silver, copper and in a wide range of tinted metallic 
finishes. Coating is water-repellent and has a high 
deep gloss finish. 

Rubber derivative coatings: These are made for 
high grade, low protein content rubbers. This rubber 
is put into solution in a solvent, forming a heavy viscous 
non-drying cement. The rubber cement is placed into 
jacketed reactor and is heated for a period of time with 
a catalyst. By controlling the heat and time, the 
physical characteristics of the product can be accurately 
controlled. The result of the reaction is a family of 
resins of differing viscosities. These resins are recovered 
from the solvent as a finely divided powder which is 
vacuum dried. The powder is then dissolved into a 
solvent and this is deposited as a film on the paper to be 
treated. The film is glossy, non-tacky, heat-sealing and 
clearly transparent. 

A wide range of materials is made by this method to 
achieve varying degrees of moisture-vapor-proofness or 
other desired qualities. Coatings have a good anchor- 
age to the paper. They can be heat-sealed at tempera- 
tures of from 275 to 350 deg. They can be prepared to 
give a wide range of gloss finishes. Thus when applied 
over labels, they are made with a very high gloss. 
When coating parchment paper, kraft paper and similar 
materials, the degree of gloss is not as important as other 
qualities more desirable. Coatings have a low permea- 
bility to gas and particularly to air and are highly 
moisture-vapor resistant. 

Mixed with waxes, these rubber derivative materials 
are used as hot melt coatings. The addition of rubber 
derivatives to paraffin wax substantially increases the 
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toughness of the wax. It improves its gloss and mate- 
rially strengthens the heat seal obtained when films of 
these mixtures are compared with films of the wax alone. 


Spirit varnishes: These are alcohol solutions 
usually of manila gum which dry by the evaporation of 
the solvent. They give a clean smooth finish over most 
grades of paper and are usually run over print. Care 
must be exercised not to use inks soluble in alcohol on 
sheets to be spirit varnished. (See also varnishes.) 


Varnishes: Varnishes are solutions of resins (copal, 
shellac, etc.) in a solvent such as turpentine or linseed 
oil. Usually a drier is also included. After evaporation 
of the volatile elements in the solution and the oxida- 
tion of the non-volatile elements, a thin shiny layer of 
the dissolved material remains. Varnishes are often 
utilized as an after-print coating and are then called 
overprint varnishes. 


Vinyl resins: Vinyl resins or co-polymer vinyls are 
formed by the simultaneous co-polymerization of viny] 
chloride and vinyl acetate. The resultant product is a 
tough, colorless, transparent resin soluble in a number 
of solvents. Vinyl resins are applied by three principal 
methods. The first is the solution coating method in 
which a roll or doctor blade is used to control the appli- 
cation of the film. In such cases, it is necessary to 
“force dry’’ or bake the coated stock in order to rid the 
film of the last trace of the solvents, since co-polymer 
vinyl resins are not heat hardening. For film thick- 
nesses such as are used in connection with the packaging 
industry, a few minutes of such baking at approximately 
250 deg. F. is usually sufficient. 

Calender coating of vinyl resins is accomplished by 
working the plastic mass into a thin film over heated 
rolls, then calendering this film continuously on to paper 
which is fed through the machine at the same rate as 
the film is formed. Vinyl calender coated papers are 
widely used as liner material in closures for food prod- 
ucts. Solution coated papers seem to be better fitted for 
the wrapping grades, since a thinner coat can be applied 
by the solution method. Aluminum foils, such as are 
used for cheese wrappers, are frequently treated with a 
thin clear coat of co-polymer vinyl. 

The thermoplastic qualities of co-polymer vinyl resins 
suit them particularly for cases where heat-sealing is 
required. Solution coating is used on labels to achieve 
resistance to water, alcohol, alkali or grease. 

The third coating method has but recently reached 
the commercial stage and involves the use of vinyl 
emulsions. The method is particularly desirable for 
coating the surface of porous materials with a minimum 
consumption of resin per unit of surface covered. This 
is possible because the water strikes into the porous 
surface first and thus prevents penetration of the lacquer. 
The method seems to have particular application for use 
in conjunction with pulp containers. 


Wax-rubber coatings: Wax is frequently mixed 
with rubber derived materials to form moisture-vapor 
resistant coatings of the hot melt type. 
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Package sealing tapes 





by A. A. Hally 





ROGRESS in packaging has been steady, but very 

often those who watch it each day come to take it 

for granted. Heat-seal packaging offers a fine ex- 
ample of this ‘‘marvelous today, matter-of-fact to- 
morrow ’”’ spirit. 

Barring the time-honored use of sealing wax, the first 
commercial use of heat as a means of more efficient pack- 
aging was for sealing waxed paper on bread, baked goods, 
and similar packages. The advent of cellophane that 
could be sealed by heat marked a second milestone, and 
widespread expansion in the use of heat for the sealing 
of packages followed. Manufacturers of packaging ma- 
chinery aided progress with special equipment of more 
and more varied design. They developed machines to 
fit highly individualized needs and they also perfected 
small, relatively inexpensive units which could be at- 
tached to existing machinery to adapt it for heat-sealing. 


Advantages of heat seals 


Gradual improvements continued. Then a few years 


ago, came a new and probably the most spectacular de- 
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velopment: the use of regular labeling papers coated 
with a heat-sealing adhesive. Papers coated with this 
adhesive have been proved to have five outstanding ad- 
vantages, which lead to considerable improvement in 
appearance of the packages as well as economy in speed 
and packaging. 


1. Adhesion to difficult surfaces: Heat-seal 
papers can be applied to waxed paper, carbon paper, 
cellophane, glass, and similar hard-to-stick-to surfaces. 
Special adhesives have been and are being developed to 
meet special requirements. 

2. Speedy adhesion: Heat-seal labels adhere 
quickly to any surface to which they are applied, an im- 
portant quality in modern high-speed machinery. 

3. Strong adhesion: A heat-seal bond on any of 
the surfaces for which it is designed will really stick. 

4. Non-toxicity: A special heat-seal adhesive has 
been developed for use on labels for food products. This 
adhesive is more than just non-toxic; it is absolutely 
tasteless and odorless. 


1. The tape on these milk bottles is used with a piece of 
moisture-proof cellophane to forman over-cap. 2. Quick, 
positive closure is afforded over-wraps on these cleaning 
powder cans by the simple application of heat-seal tape. 
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3. Bread end labels, heat-sealed on waxed paper, hold tight even in humid weather. 4. End labels 


are made for cake wraps as well as other baked goods. Method of applying labels on cake wraps 
differs slightly, however, from the method commonly used for applying end labels to bread packages. 


5. Water-proof: Heat-seal papers, if varnished or 
lacquered after printing, are not affected by moisture or 
even by the actual presence of water, either before or 
after they are applied. 

That there is a wide variety of uses for a material with 
the foregoing characteristics is obvious from a considera- 
tion of the progress actually made by a typical manu- 
facturer of packaging accessories. 

This firm manufactures heat-seal adhesives, applies 
them to the basic stock, then prints and otherwise con- 
verts the stock thus treated into final form for use in 
packaging machinery. Developments have varied from 
applying bands on frankfurters to packaging telephone 
cords. All are interesting. Some are likely to suggest 
solutions to packaging problems that are common to 
many manufacturers. 

Special uses developed for package sealing tapes are 
enumerated below, although this list is by no means 
complete. 


Bags and cans: This kind of tape is frequently used 
on bags and cans. A silver colored band on a bag of 
coffee harmonizes with the package and helps to create 
maximum eye-and-buy appeal as well as assuring an air- 
tight closure. The heat-seal tape is needed for the over- 
wrap on the cleaning powder because the fullness of the 
cellophane at the bottom of the package was hard to 
gather and seal by any other method. With this tape a 
quick positive closure is certain. 


Wire: Heat-seal tape is also used for packaging stand- 
ard lengths of telephone cord to simplify storage, make 
inventory easier, and have the name and length of each 
wire directly on each piece. The heat-seal band was 





adopted because of its good bonding strength. Special 
means for automatic application were worked out by 
the company adopting this method. 


Milk bottles: One of the earliest developments in 
heat-seal packaging is the milk bottle tape, used with a 
piece of moisture-proof cellophane to form an overcap. 
Several advantages over any other type of overcap are: 


1. Greater attractiveness: The tape, cellophane, or 
both are used in a variety of colors. 


2. Only one printing is required: Printing on the inner 
cap is visible through the cellophane whether a 
clear or colored variety is used. 


3. Can be used as a code: Different colors of cello- 
phane and/or tape can be used to signify either 
different types of milk products, different days of 
the week, or both as may be desired. 


4. Greater security: The tape seals securely not only 
where it is overlapped on itself, but also forms a 
complete circular bond to the cellophane. 


Bread: The new end labels on bread represent the use 
of heat-sealing on waxed papers. They reduce the need 
for rewrapping; they hold tight even in humid weather, 
and make the bread instantly recognizable when packed 
end out on a crowded shelf with competing brands. A 
labeling unit attached to the wrapping machine applies 
the labels quickly and permanently. A variation of this 
application is that used for cakes and a variety of other 
baked goods. 
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Carbon discs: Another unusual application of heat- 
sealing was worked out for some discs of carbon paper 
used as an attachment for a special typewriter. Labels 
were wanted on the carbon side of the discs for identifica- 


tion of trade name as well as to avoid smudging the fing- 
ers during handling. Ordinary adhesives were found 
unsatisfactory but the new types of heat-seal labels gave 
good results and they could be applied so much faster 
that the production rate went up 25 per cent. 
Blue-prints: Heat-sealing is used to protect valuable 
blue-print designs kept in large files for ready reference. 
Ordinary gumming does not adhere to the special blue- 
print stock, and special solutions might affect the blue- 
prints, buc a specially designed corner protector gummed 
with heat-seal adhesive worked out successfully. An 
additional design was developed to reinforce the edges 
of the prints where they were folded. 


Belted frankfurters 


Yet another use for heat-sealing is for frankfurters. 
Millions upon millions of these bands were used within 
the past year by packers all over the United States, who 
found them profitable to use because the identification 
1. Prevents substitution at the point of sale. 
2. Builds prestige and good will through advertising 
both product and brand name. 
Provides a sound basis for other advertising and 
sales promotion. 


Ww 


4. Improves the appearance of the product. 
5. Avoids errors in filling orders, and confusion in 
shipping. 


The packers preferred heat-seal bands over any other 


type not only because they are neat and colorful and 
consumers like them, but also because they are resistant 
to both water and grease, stick only to themselves, are 
absolutely tasteless, tell a complete sales story, and are 
easy, quick, and inexpensive to apply. 

The adaptability of the technique of heat-sealing to 
packaging problems is evident. Not so obvious, but 
just as sure and important is the adaptability of heat- 
sealing to modern high-speed packaging methods. The 
manufacturers of packaging machines deserve credit for 
fine work in the developing of simple, not too costly, 
new machines, and new attachments for existing ma- 
chines which make the application of heat-seals speedy 
as well as inexpensive. 


Many additional uses 


Aside from those used for heat-sealing, gummed cellulose 
tapes find a variety of applications throughout the entire 
country in stores and industrial plants for the sealing of 
unit packages, bags, etc., and for attaching small items 
to cards. The cellulose tape most widely used is made 
of No. 600 pt. cellophane and a pure latex adhesive, and 
it seals with a touch of the finger. It is available in 
colorless and transparent types, a variety of bright colors 
and designs, and in several widths and lengths of rolls. 
Dispensing devices are conveniently adapted to the 
needs of the user. Many industrial salesmen carry a 
small hand dispenser on retail calls for attaching window 
posters and repairing crippled transparent wraps in the 
dealer display. This device is now almost a standard 
item of equipment on every desk, in offices or homes. 
A heavy duty dispenser (with cut-off device) for use 


5. Another indication of the adaptability of heat-sealing to a wide variety of uses is found in labels 


for these Econ-O-Type Discs, a special typewriter attachment. 


6. Heat-seal bands for frankfurters 


are water and grease resistant, tasteless and tell a sales story. Photos 1 to 6, Dennison Mfg. Co. 
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Kromekote Box Paper, in white and nine colors; carried 
in 26 inch rolls, three reams 20 x 26 to the roll, white 
and ivory in weights 30 and 33 Ib.; colors, 30 Ib. only. 
Kromekote Litho, white only, 25x38, 28x 44—60 Ib. 
Kromekote Label, 20 x 26—30 lb., white and nine col- 
ors. Kromekote Postcard, white only, 22% x 28%—.012. 
Kromekote Cover, white only, 20 x 26, 23 x 35—.010. 
All grades of Kromekote are coated one side only. 




























Champion Kromekote* is as bright and cheery as Christmas itself. 
Its smooth shiny surface catches and reflects lights from every- 
where, and Kromekote covered packages stand out like multi- 
colored lights on a tree. Eight years of research and experiment 
were required to perfect this exclusive, patented process. But this 
effort was rewarded by unique and immediate acceptance of Cham- 
pion Kromekote by the makers of the finest packages, labels, and 
greeting cards. Commercial printers too were quick to recognize its 
suitability for unusual inserts, mailing cards, menus, direct mail, 


and many other pieces. When you need something especially strik- 





ing for your package, label, or advertising promotion, be sure to 


get complete facts about new, exclusive Champion Kromekote. 


%* Kromekote is the registered trade-mark of The Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company’s cast coated high finish paper. 
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Color illustration courtesy Parents Magazine. Photograph Emelie Danielson, New York 











THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO...CANTON, N. C....HOUSTON, TEXAS 



























: CORROWKA oe 
Color Corrugated 
PROTECTS WHILE IT SELLS 


Critical shortages in container materials make it more impor- FOR BOTTLES 
tant than ever before to have packages that do double duty. In 
this emergency, CORRODEK offers the ideal solution for an 
ever widening range of products. Its corrugated design gives 
greater protection with less weight . . . its 3-dimensional sur- 
faces are beautiful in their simplicity. Both beauty and strength 
are increased through improved production processes . . . while 
new packaging applications are constantly broadening the use- 


CORRUGATED CARTON 
fulness of this “Economy-Plus” packaging medium ! FOR BOTTLES 
) Pp 


CORRUGATED 
olar\cle) Mir \ id 


CORRUGATED 
DOUGHNUT TRAY 
CORRUGATED PAN LINER 


~. — 7 * } " 
~ a } X XN Bw. ee 
o 6 7 ‘ \ ‘ i . 
FOR CAKES . . 4 . oo z P 
~ CORRUGATED PAN LINER ee ie _ lan ene 
aa FOR SWEET GOODS gas *! ? CORRUGATED LINER 


Ge >. 7 FOR COOKIES 


~ 


CORRUGATED LINER ee > / : aid CORRUGATED LINER 
FOR CANDY MINTS . Si Lee FOR CRACKERS 


MANY STYLES—SHAPES—SIZES 
CORRUGATED BOTTLE- CORRODEK protective packaging can be furnished 
AND BOX- LINERS in practically any style, shape or size; for hand or 
mechanical packing. 


MANY MATERIALS—COLORS—DESIGNS 
CORRODEK offers glassine, greaseproof and parch- 
ment papers as well as endo, nation chips and many 
others... plus a great range of colors. Designs may 
be printed on either side. 


FREE PACKAGING SERVICE 
Now when shortages threaten your supplies, look 
into the possibilities of CORRODEK. Ask tor samples 
of this “ECONOMY-PLUS” material ... or let 
Sherman Packaging Engineers recommend a so- 
lution for your packaging problems. 

CORRUGATED LINER 


ven cuavous = o.%, SHERMAN PAPER PRODUCTS 
Saat “—~ CORPORATION 

. = NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 

et NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


WNANANANAANY 
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with 72-yd. rolls makes a quick neat job of any hand 
sealing problem from toast to ladies’ undies. 

The latest development for dispensing cellulose tape is 
the motorized box sealer for telescope-type boxes. This 
device applies up to 110 equal length strips of tape a 
minute, each of which seals instantly on contact, in a 
strong, positive seal that will not dry out or loosen. 
Users of this new sealing device claim increases as high 
as 400 per cent over other sealing or tieing methods. 


End labels 


The idea of an end label for packages of bread is old but 
the execution of it by means of heat-sealing was perfected 
and introduced commercially only during 1941. 

End labels are supplied in rolls, printed and die-cut to 
proper size and shape. A thermoplastic coating which is 
sanitary, odorless, and tasteless, is applied to the sealing 
side of the label, to provide dependable sealing to waxed 
paper, cellulose, or lacquered paper. 

An attachment (which fits any bread-wrapping ma- 
chine without major readjustments) applies the label 
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7. Motorized box sealer for dispensing 
Pressure sensitive tape. 8. Small 
strips of transparent tape hold the bands 
and wraps on men’s underwear. 9. 
Bits of tape attach poster to window. 
Photos Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 


automatically and so completely that the sealed label is 
virtually a part of the wrapper. 


Advantages claimed for the label are: 


1. Perfect identification of brand at point of sale. 

2. A new medium for the advertising of special in- 
gredients, allied products, changes in price, dates, 
code numbers, institutional copy, slogans, etc. 

3. Perfect sealing reduces expense of re-wrapping dur- 
ing packaging. 

4. Saving in paper; the firm bond seals even a narrow 

width completely. 

Reduces returns of stale bread due to open ends and 

poor sealing. 

6. Permits re-design of wrappers with less ink cover- 
age on ends of loaf, which reduces cost of bread 
wrapper. 


ws 


Figures assembled by several baking firms that use end 
labels prove that the combined economies of the de- 
velopment will in some cases practically offset the cost 
of the labels. 





PROPERTIES 


GENERAL 


Type of material 


Forms available 


Clarity 


Thickness range, in. 


Maximum width, in. 


Area factor, sq. in./lb. 


tific 


ty 


sheet 


Sylvania 
Cellophane 


Regenerated 
cellulose 


Sheets and 
continuous 


Transparent 


-00088-.0025 
54 


19,800-21,300 


1.3-1.4 


CELLULOSE DERIVATIVES 


Semi-moistureproof 
Lumarith Protectoid 


Moistureproof 
Lumarith Protectoid 


Cellulose 
Acetate 


Cellulose 
Acetate 


Continuous 
rolls 


Continuous 
rolls 


Transparent Transparent 


-00070-.002 -00088-.0012 
42 40 


21,000-21,800 


1.27-1.32 


Inceloid A 


Cellulose 
Acetate 


Continuous 
rolls 


Transparent 


-0005-.003 


48 


Inceloid E 


Ethyl 
Cellulose 


Continuous ~ 
lengths 


Con 
lengths 


Transparent 


-0005-. 903 


48 


MECHANICAL 


Tensile strength, 1b./sq. in. 6009-11000 


Blongation, percent 


Bursting strength 
Mullens Test), 1b./sq. in. 


Tearing strength (Elmendorf), ¢. om 


1500-4000 


ca. 
Folding endurance (Schopper) (Schopper) 


Water absorption in 24 hr. High 3.5-8.0 


Moisture vapor permeability, 
g/24 hr./m.“/mm.Hg for 
1 mil thick sheet 


38-360, or- 32 
dinary type; 
-9-1.6 nois- 


Permeabllity to gases 


Resistance to alkalies 


Resistance to greases and oils 


Insoluble Soluble except Soluble 


Soluble except 
in hydrocarbons 


Resistance to organic solvents Soluble except 
in hydrocarbons 


in hydrocarbons 
PERMANENCE 


istance to heat Not resistant 140-200 180 180 


istance to cold -20 -20 < 


Resistance to sunlight Good Good Sat actory 


Dimensional at high 2% expansion 


Resistance to storage Good Good Good 


Flammability Similar to Slow burning} Slow burning 


paper 


Slow burning Slow burning 


MANUFACTURER Sylvania 
Industrial 


Corp. 


Celanese Celluloid Corp. American Products Manufacturing 


New Orleans, La. 
New York, WN. Y. seis ™ 


New York, NY 





CARBOHYDRATE 


PRODUCTS 


Amyloid 


Coated 
Starch 


Continuous 
lengths 


Transparen 


-001-.003 


14 


Carbofils Soft 


Koroseal 


Coated carbo- 
hydrate gums 


Plasticized 
polyvinyl 
chloride 


Continuous 
lengths 


Rolls in 100 
300 yd. leng 


Transparent 
opaque 


Transparent 


-001-.003 -001-.003 


14 % 


Hard 
Koroseal 


Plesticired 
polyvinyl 
chloride 


Rolls in 100 
300 yd. 


Transparent to 
opaque 


-001-.003 


VINYL RESIN PRODUCTS 


Vinylite 
Coated Paper 


Polyvinyl chloride 
acetate on sulfite 


paper 


Rolls up to 730 


yd. lengths 


Opaque 


Film .002 
Paper .003 


40 


The values in the accompanying chart are based 


of material are often available which excel in o: 


Pliofilm 


Rubber 
Hydrochloride 


Continuous 
rolls 


Transparent to 
opaque 


Normal .0008-.00225 
Tensilized.0002-. 


48 


RUBBER BASE PRODUCTS 


Parafilm 


Composition of 
& rubbery ma 
(Paraweld) 


Continuous 
rolls 


Translucent 


-003-.020 


Parakote 


Paraweld coated 
on paper & fo 


Continuous 
rolls 


Translucent to 
opaque 


-002-.030 


Paraply 


Laminated produ 
Prepared with P 
weld coated she 


Continuous 
rolls 


Opaque 


-904-.030 


22 36 55 
20,190 22,150 24,100-24,700 


-27 1lb./sq. yd. 1.12-1.15 


1000-2000 
Yield 10-20 
Ultimate 350-500 


10000-1000000 
(u.1.T.) 


0.9 at 7 R.H. Nil 


Plain. 1. 0.1 


t Very low 
Waxed .23-.53 


Relatively permeable 
to COp 


Good 
Good 


Good to good Fair to good 
Soluble excep 
in aliphatic 
hydrocarbons 


luble except 
altphatic 
rocarbons 


Plasticizer is 


Soluble in aromatic 
extracted 


& chlorinated hydro- 
carbons 


150 
20 
tisfac 


to 11% Slight 
ton Slisht Slight Slight 

Good Good Good Good ep Good 

and in dark 


Nonflammable ble 


Moderate Slow burning 


Moderate 


Marathon Paper Mills Co. 
Rothschild, Wis. 


cturing Company B. F. Goodrich Covpany 


Carbide and Carbon 
La. Akron, Ohio 


Goodyear Tire 
Chemicals Corp., 


& Rubber Co., 


Inc. 
New York, N.Y. Akron, Ohio 





PROPERTIES OF WRAPPING MATE 


are based upon data submitted by the manufacturers of the wrapping materials. Differences in testing conditions and procedures 


excel in one particular property. The manufacturers should always be consulted before making a choice of material. Because of war- 


Paraply 


aninated products 
Tepared with 
eld coated sheets 


Continuous 
rolls 


Opaque 


-004-.030 


55 


Fair to good 


Cry 0 Vac 


Latex film used 
for frozen foods 


Unexpanded bags 
Expanded bags 


Transparent 


Unexpanded .018-.020 
Fxpanded .0015-.002 


For 1-lb. to 400-1b. 


15,000 @ 40%, 
(expanded film) 


1200 


Neg 


Neglizible 


Permeable to C0o; 
negligible to other 


Good 


Good 


Excellent below 


ot . 


Soluble except in 
Alcohols, Ketones 
and Ethers 


Negligible 


qn at 
and below 


Slow burning 


Dewey & Almy 

Chemical Co. 

Cambridge B, 
Mass. 


Genuine Vegetable 
Parchment 


Chemically treated 
paper 


Sheets and rolls, 
many weights & grades 


Translucent to 
opaque 


-0017-.9055 
66 


20 to 70 lbs. /ream 


High wet strength 


High, but insoluble 


Permeable 


Permeable 


Dilute: good 


Dilute: good 


Fair to excellent; 
insoluble 


200 dry; any temp., 
wet 


Good 


Expands, stretches 


Simtlar to paper 


Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Plain 
Glassine 


Physically treat- 
ed paper 


Continuous 
rolls 


Near transparency 
to translucency 


60 


16-40 1b./ream 
(Reame500 sheets - 


Low 


Moderate 


Poor 


Moderate 


Good 


Slight 


Good 


Similar to 
paper 


Treated paper 


Continuous 
rolls 


Transparent 


Coating sol- 
uble in most 
solvents 


Slight 


Similar to 
paper 


The Riegel Paper 


Waxed 
Glassine 


Treated paper 


Continuous 
rolls 


Nearly trans- 
parent 


50 


23-33 1b. /ream 


Low 


Moderate 


Poor 


Depends upon ef 
fect on paraff 


Solvents remove 


paraffin 


Good 


Slight 


Similar to 
paper 


tion 


New York, N.Y. 


PAPER PRODUCTS 


Laminated 
Glassine 


tinuous 
rolls 


35 


-55 1b./ 


te 


Poor 


Moderate 


Good 


Slight 


Similar to 
paper 


Pliolux 


Treated paper 


Rolls and 
sheets 


Transparent 


0.0011-0.0012 
48 


27-33 1b/ream 


Depends on 
solvent 


110 


Good 


Poor 


Slight 


Similar to 
paper 


Rhinelander 

Paper Company 

Rhinelander, 
Wis. 


Tinick 
Bright Silver 


Coated paper 


Continuous 
rolls 


Translucent 


26 


30-40 1b./ 


Permeable 


Poor 


Poor 


Poor 


Absorbs 


200 
32 
Tarnishes 
Considerable 


Poor 


Tinick 


Bright Gold Bright 


Coated 


Continuous 
rolls 


Translucent 


26 


30-40 1b./ 


Poor 


Poor 


Lacquer side 
resistant 


Dissolves 
lacquer 


200 


32 


Tarnishes 


Considerable 


Poor 


Similar to 
paper 


Keller-Dorian Paper 


New York, 
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PING MATERIALS 


ing conditions and procedures may lead to erroneous conclusions in some cases if direct comparisons are att 


hoice of material. Because of war-time restrictions some of the wrapping materials listed in the chart are not 


Tinick 


Bright Silver 


Coated paper 


Continuous 
rolls 


Translucent 


26 


30-40 1b./ream 


Permeable 


Poor 


Poor 


Absorbs 


200 


32 


Tarnishes 


Considerable 


Poor 


Similer to 
paper 


Tinick 
Bright Gold 


Lacquered 
paper 


Continuous 
rolls 


Translucent 


26 


30-40 1b./ 


Permeable 


Poor 


Poor 


Lacquer side 
resistant 


Dissolves 
lacquer 


200 
32 
Tarnishes 
Considerable 
Poor 


Similar to 
paper 


Aluminite 
Bright Silver 


Coated paper 


Continuous 
rolls 


Translucent 


40-55 1b./ream 


Permeable 


Poor 


Poor 


Poor 


Absorbs 


Good 


Similar to 
paper 


Aluminite 
Bright Gold 


Lacquered 
paper 


Continuous 
rolls 


Translucent 


40-55 1b./ream 


Permeable 


Poor 


Poor 


Lacquer side 
resistant 


Dissolves 
lacquer 


Good 
Slight 
Good 


Similar to 
paper 


Keller-Dorian Paper Company, Incorporated 


Aluzinite 
Mat Silver 


Continuous 
rolls 


lucent 


26 


55 1b./ream 


High 


Permeable 


Permeable 


Poor 


Poor 


Poor 


Absorbs 


200 
32 
Good 
Slight 
Good 


Similar to 
paper 


Kidskin 


Pigmented 
coated paper 


Continuous 
rolls; sheets 


Translucent 
to opaque 


-002-.018 


52 


Coated side 
waterproof 


Permeable 


Permeable 


Moderate 


Poor 


Lacquer side 
resistant 


Dissolves in 
lacquer 
solvent 


Slow fade 


Excellent 


Faster than 
paper 


Metallac 


Bronze coated 
paper 


Continuous 
rolls; sheets 


Translucent 
to opaque 


-018 


52 


Coated side 
waterproof 


Permeable 


Permeable 


Poor 


Poor 


Lacquer side 
resistant 


Dissolves in 
lacquer 
solvent 


Slow tarnish 


Fair 


Faster than 
paper 


Resist-All 


Coated paper 


Continuous 
rolls; 


Translucert 
to opacue 


-018 


52 


Coated side 
waterproof 


Lor 


Low 


Good 


Poor 


Lacquer side 
resistant 


Soluble in 
alcohol 


150 


-10 


May discolor 


Excellent 


Similer to 
paper 


Pyroxylin M 
Paper 


Pyroxylin & 
powders coa 
paper 


Continu 
rolls; s 


Opaqu 


27 for 5 
stoc! 


3 pt.:2: 


High 


Moderately 


Moderately 


Similar to p 


Good 


Similar t 
paper 


Hazen Paper Company Dennison } 


Holyoke, Mass. Fran 
New York, N.Y. 


the right to reproduce this chart or portions thereof in any form. 





ns are attempted. Special grades 
t are not available for purchase. 


PAPER PRODUCTS 


Heat-Seal Old Tavern 


Pyroxylin Metalli 
Papers 


Papers 


Resinous ma- Coated paper 


terials coated 
on paper 


Pyroxylin & metal 
powders coated on 
paper 


Continuous Rolls & sheets 


Continuous 
rolls; 


rolls; sheets 


Opaque Opaque Opaque 


-003-.015 -003-.010 -003 up 


52 52 52 


30 1b. up/ream 


27 for 50 1b 
stock 


3 pt.:20-26 pt.: 30-26 


High High High 


Moderately 50 {>-sgooks Permeable 
{not corrected 
or thickness) 


Moderately Low Permeable 


Moderate 


Poor 


to good Fair to poor Fair 


Good Fair Good 


Slight 


Similar to paper Similar to 


Good Good Good 


Similar to Similar to 
paper 


Similar to 
paper 


paper 


Dennison Manufacturing Company 


Framingham, Mass. Oo. 
Brookfield, 


Mass. 


Renlcote 


Coated paper 
(Argentine - Met 
- Rubber - 


Rolls & 


Translucent 


45-65 1b./ 


McLaurin-Jones 


Renlflex "a" 
(a) 


Renlflex "a" 
(b) 


inated Kraft ted Bond 
etal - Metal 


Finish) ‘° 


& sheets Rolls & sheets 


Opaque Opaque 


30% 223 224 


1b. /ream 


110-120 


High 


Permeable 


Permeable 


Poor 


Poor 


Poor 


160 160 


Good Good 


Excellent 


Slight 


Good Good Good 


Similar to Slow burning 
paper 


140-160 1b./ream 


Excellent 


Slight 


Slow burning 


Renlflex "B" 


Laminated Kraft 
Paper - Metal 

Foll - Bond Paper 
for Tight Wrap 


Rolls & sheets 


Opaque 


40 


200-220 1b/ream 


120 
Good 
Excellent 
Slight 


Good 


Reynolds Metals Co. 
Richmond, Va. 


Burns readily 


Laminated 
Kraft 


Laminated Kraft 
Paper for 


Rolls & sheets 


Opaque 


40 


80-100 1b./ream 


High 


Slightly 
permeable 


Permeable 


Poor 


Poor 


Poor 


150 


Good 


Excellent 


Considerable 


Good 


Burns 


readily 





_ Kraft Paper Aluminum Foil 


Rolls & sheets | Rolls & 


Opaque Opaque 


-002-.009 -0003-.005 


70% of basic wt. 6500-11000 


2-5 


90% of basic wt. 


Permeable 


Poor Poor to good Poor to 


Poor for caustics} poor to good Poor to 


Poor Good Good 


Not resistant 


700 
>-120 


Colors may fade Unaffected 


Considerable None 


ad Unaffected 


Burns 

readily 

aluminum Co. of 
erica 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Reynelds Metals 
Co. 


Union Bag & Pa 
Corp. 


New York, NY 


METAL FOILS 


Tin and Lead 


Laminated Kraft Paper Aluminun Tin Foil Lead Foil tion foil 


Kraft 


GENEI 


Kraft | Laminated Kraft Type « 
1 Paper for 


Wrap 


& sheets | Rolls & sheets Rolls & sheets | Rolls & sheets | Rolls & sheets | Rolls & sheets 


Opaque Opaque Opaque Opaque Opaque Opaque Clarit 


.002-.009 .0003-.005 0.0006-0.002 0.0006-0.002 | 0.0006-0.002 Thickr 
40 40 264 263 263 Maxim 


lb/ream | 80-100 1b./ream 2500 Area f 
for 


Specif 


MECH 


70% of basic 6500-11000 Tensil 


2-5 2-15 Elongs 


90% of basic wt. Bursti 


Tearin 


Foldin 


High 


Slightly 
permeable g/24 


Permeable Permeable Permes 


Poor Poor Poor to good Poor to Poor to Good Poor to Resist 


Poor Poor for caustics] poor to good Poor to good Good Poor to good Resist 


Poor Poor Good Good Good Good Resist 


Not resistant Resist 


PERM, 


150 700 Resist 
(Lia 


Good >-120 Resist 
(Lim 


Excellent Colors may fade Unaffected Unaffected Unaffected Resist 


Considerable Considerable None None None None Dimens 
: 


Good a+, Soapmane, Unaffected Unaffected Unaffected Unaffected Resist 


Burns Burns No ble | Not combustible] Not combustible] Not combustible Flamma 
readily readily 


aluminum Co. of MAN’ 
Union Bag & Pa America Reynolds Metals Co. iia 
Corp. Pittsburgh, Pa. Richmond, Va. 


an 
New York, NY aaa Metals 
0. 





Porms available 


7 Thickness range, in 
* Maximum width, in. 


Area factor, sq.in./1b. 
for 1 mil thick sheet 


+ a —4 Specific gravity 


oe Tensile strength, 1b./sq. 
, Elongation, percent 


Bursting strength 
(Mullens Test), 1b./sq. in. 


a Tearing strength (Elmendorf), ¢. 


ean Folding endurance 
Water HEM CS in 24 hr. 
immersion test, percent 


Moisture vapor permeability, 


— hr./m.“/mm.Ag for 
1 mil thick sheet 


- Permeability to gases 


Resistance to acids 


stance to alkalies 


tl 


istance to hea 

(Limiting Hang 
mag steve to cols op 

(Limiting Temv.) 


[Resistance to sunitgnt | Resistance to sunlight 
Dimensional change at high 
relative humidity 
Resistance to storage 

- Flammability 


MANUFACTURER 
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Leatherette boxes and containers 





OR years, genuine leather was considered the finest 

covering for display boxes of all kinds. Containers 

for jewelry, boxes for instruments, cosmetics, cutlery, 
sewing kits—all were adorned with animal hide. And 
rightly so, for leather is beautiful, enduring, colorful, 
easily manipulated, and always in good taste. But 
leather is expensive, so it is now usually reserved for 
only the more exclusive styles in packaging. In its 
place came leatherette. This versatile material is now 
made to simulate any kind of genuine leather and the 
better grades are practically indistinguishable from the 
real article. 

Developments in materials and ideas on fabrication 
have widened the scope of application of leatherette in 
the field of modern packaging far beyond just “‘imitation 
leather boxes’’ in the previously accepted sense of the 
word “‘leatherette."" Not only are richer and more 


real leather-like effects obtainable—but these same basic 
leatherette materials can be and are being used to simu- 
late effectively such fabrics as linen, burlap, etc.—ma- 
terials quite different from leather or leatherette. 

Leatherettes consist essentially of a base of cloth or 
long-fibred paper with a strong flexible pyroxylin coat- 
ing. They have good tensile strength, and a surface 
that wears well, are not easily soiled or scuffed and are 
simple to clean with adamp cloth. They are obtainable 
from the mills in unlimited colors, beautiful pastel shades 
as well as the shades more typical of leather, and in 
smooth finishes, various grains like leather, or the ulti- 
mate design desired in a package. 

Design does not mean the grain or pattern impressed 
in the material as it comes from the mill, but rather the 
design that is superimposed over this grain or pattern, 
such as a tooled-leather effect in a panel, crest, or decora- 


]. Oval sewing basket of fibreboard, with embossed leatherette wrapper in linen and tulip design. Embossing and graining is 
accomplished in one operation. Overtone wash gives yellow background with tulips in white. The domed-lid treasure chest is 
embossed and highly colored for antique effect. Rectangular box has goat-grain background for embossed seal in full colors. 


1 
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2 


2. Round metal shells fabricated with leatherette, deeply embossed and brilliantly colored. A molded plastic effect is 


given to the bird onlid. Another simulates beautiful carved cinnabar, while the third looks like famous bas-relief Wedgwood 


tive borders on lid and sides of a box. These designs 
are applied to the material before fabrication, by stamp- 
ing or embossing or a combination of both processes. 
In stamping from leaf or foil, the coloring (gold or silver) 
is pressed into the material in the stamping process. 
In embossing, the design is first stamped into the mate- 
rial, and color is then sprayed on to certain details 
through metal stencils or masks. Highly colorful ef- 
fects are obtainab'e. The bronze powders or enamels are 
applied with a vehicle of much the same character as the 
pyroxylin coating of the leatherette itself—they become 
an integral part of that coating which assures per- 
manency, non-fading, and non-tarnishing of the colors. 
Overtone washes, swabbed on and then wiped off, add to 
the richness of the ultimate color effects obtainable. 


Variety with embossing 


The embossing of a design is done with heat and up to 
250 tons pressure. Sometimes the leatherette material, 
in its original thickness, is supported from underneath 
by an inlay of gray board embossed with a very sharp de- 
sign, or the leatherette material is first laminated to a 


thickness of gray board and then embossed, the extra 
body in the laminated material supporting the deep- 
relief detail of the design. 

Dies for embossing are relatively inexpensive, even for 
the extremely intricate deep-relief types of design. Also, 
they are obtainable in a relatively short period of time; 
in fact, many dies are already available, particularly for 
small runs, from among the number of typical designs 
accumulated by the fabricators of this type of container. 

Consequently, full advantage can now be taken of the 
embossing process to reproduce not only designs to 
simulate deeply tooled leather but also many other effects 
of equivalent ‘‘prestige’’ and ‘‘quality,’’ such as carved 
ivory, cinnabar and soapstone, Wedgwood, jasperware, 
or molded plastics. All these are made beautiful and 
authentic in appearance and pleasant to touch by deeply 
embossed third dimensional effects now obtainable and 
the smooth hard finish of the ultimately exposed surfaces 
of the design. 

Paper-base leatherettes are used more extensively than 
those with cloth bases, because they are easier to handle, 
yet have equivalent wearing qualities on the surface and 
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more than enovgh tensile strength for the requirements of 
most boxes or other containers. Further advantages are: 
clean-cut exposed edges (no threading), no appearance of 
“‘oil-clothiness’’ or “‘imitation leather,’’ and they can be 
had impregnated with rubber (latex) to give the material 
a resilient leathery texture and stretching qualities. 
Ease of operation 

But appearance and price are not the only reasons for the 
vastly increasing use of leatherette. The entire process 
of fabricating leatherette boxes and containers is ex- 
It is mostly by hand and involves ma- 
chine operations to only a limited extent. This lends 


tremely flexible. 


itself to small production runs at low unit cost as well as 
larger runs up to 100,000 and more. In the latter, cer- 
tain operations can be handled in multiple, additional 
trained crews put on that particular run, and greater 
efficiency attained through the handling of many con- 
secutive pieces. This results in lower unit costs and 
amazingly quick delivery. 

For example, leatherette can be applied to metal, 


wood, plastics, and cardboard with the same ease as 


leather. On metal shells it is applied entirely by ma- 
chine; consequently manufacturing is relatively inexpen- 
sive for larger quantities. Since it is pliable, it can be 
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manipulated at odd angles, around corners, and into diffi- 
cult conformations of any kind, and its cloth background 
makes an excellent foundation for all types of adhesive 
and glue. On cardboard, leatherette is attached either 
by machine or by hand; hence it is adaptable to small 
quantity—as well as to mass production. It gives the 
small user an opportunity to buy this sales-impelling 
covering without having to go into bulk purchases of 
his decorated boxes. As it is basically tough, leather- 
ette makes a cardboard box strong and if the box is care- 
fully constructed, it becomes washable. In this, leather- 
ette is superior to the more absorbent cloth coverings. 

Today, leatherette is frequently applied to plastic 
boxes where it unquestionably adds to their beauty be- 
cause of the “‘softness’’ it lends to whatever it adorns. 
But it is also highly durable under the stress of wear, and 
can stand shipment, cleaning, or handling so well that it 
is frequently used for salesmen’s kits and inexpensive 
luggage. Because of this remarkable durability leather- 
ette is an asset to any form of display box and it bows 
to its prototype neither for utility nor for appearance. 

A glance at the great variety of products embellished 
with leatherette is all that is needed to convince the 
casual observer that leatherette is adaptable to innum- 
erable designs and a great variety of treatments. It 
would appear that leatherette is a worthy and inexpen- 
sive competitor to genuine leather and that the use of it 
will continue to increase for many years to come. 


3. Two-piece wood frame box, made with mottled leather- 
ette, involving gold stamping as well as embossing. Cen- 
ter diamond is embossed to quite a depth and inlaid under- 
neath with piece of board to support depth. 4. Two-piece 
wood frame vanity box with mirror inside lid. Leatherette 
is embossed in a burlap pattern. Center design is em- 
bossed in the material in the same operation, underlaid 
with piece of board to support depth of embossing. 5. 
One-piece wood frame box. Sides have been scraped and 
sprayed in gold to simulate leaves of book. The whole is 
encased in a book cover simulating real hand-tooled 
leather. All photos courtesy The S. K. Smith Co. 
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Our specialty is high quality 


wooden merchandising packages. 


Let our designers show you that an 
attractive and useful container can 
be developed to fit your product. 








THE PILLIOD CABINET COMPANY - SWANTON, OHIO 











Leatherette and coated fabric materials 





a group of materials of widely varied appearance, 

but commonly known as_ leatherettes, artificial 
leather or coated fabrics, have long been utilized. They 
are usually made of a cloth base coated with rubber or 
pyroxylin, and then embossed. Artificial suede fabrics 
are coated with latex in which cotton or rayon flock is 
embedded. Variations in the basic cloth, the coating 
material and the embossing permit of an extremely wide 
range of weights, colors, and effects. Within this group, 
the pyroxylin coated fabrics are, perhaps, the most widely 
used for packaging purposes. Cotton cloth of various 
grades provides the principal base material, although the 
non-woven fibre and paper bases are also used. 


I semi-permanent and permanent use containers, 


Leatherettes, as their name implies, are available, in 
the better grades, in a wide variety of authentic leather 
reproductions as well as novelty grains. The better 
grades have sufficient coating and sufficient strength in 
the fabric base to retain the original grain or embossing, 
when stretched or molded and pasted flat. Fabrics are 
also impregnated with pyroxylin to retain special fabric 


Examples of containers made with coverings of coated fabric. 
motif to house watches for men in service. Photo Arrow Mfg. Co. 


finishes with resistance to wear, exposure, etc., similar to 
coated materials. The cheaper qualities made with 
lighter weight coatings and lighter fabrics tend to show 
“‘clothy’’ and lose their original grain when pulled and 
pasted. Manufacturers are equipped to supply com- 
mercially light fast colors in the better grades. 

The so-called metallic finishes, made from coatings 
containing bronze powders, are apt to tarnish and dis- 
color with age. Care should be taken in selecting the 
adhesive to be used, to make sure that it contains no 
ingredients which tend to hasten the tarnishing action. 
The better grade leatherettes are practically free from 
any residual solvents which would contaminate food- 
stuffs, but mention of the nature of the contents of the 
package should be made to the manufacturer of the leath- 
erette, so that he can provide a suitable quality for 
this specific use of application. Mention should also be 
made to the manufacturer concerning the use of leather- 
ette for packaging silver or any of the precious metals 
so that the ingredients used in the coating as well as the 
dyestuff in the fabric may not cause tarnishing. Addi- 


1. Two-piece cylindrical boxes developed in a military 
2. Group of boxes which show the many effects that may 


be obtained with leatherette and fabrics applied to fibreboard or wood boxes. Photo Mastercraft Division, Harlich Mfg. Co. 
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tionally, where rubber base adhesives are used they 
should contain no anti-oxidants, for rubber anti-oxidants 
have a degrading effect on pyroxylin coatings and will 
discolor leatherette in light or pastel shades. 

Leatherettes made on a non-woven fibre or paper base 
have a distinct advantage over those with a fabric base, 
in that they can be skived like leather and do not ravel 
at the edges. They are, of course, free from clothiness 
when stretched or molded. 

Better grade leatherette materials are easily washed 
with soap and water, and will keep their original beauty 
because the colors are commercially non-fading and non- 
crocking. 

When used for box making, leatherette may be re- 
embossed with special designs in the box-making plants. 
Such re-embossing does not necessarily destroy the 
original grain or embossing. The material may be 


sprayed or pigmented, roll leaf stamped, or otherwise 


decorated to create attractive effects. 


3. Two-tone effect used for semi-permanent case of leath- 
erette to house manicure preparations. 4. Elaborate 
boxes with trays, mirrors, moiré linings for cosmetics. 
5. Long-wearing leatherette case of the type used for 
drafting instruments. Three types of jewelry boxes—one 
which stands upright like a photograph frame, one velvet 
lined for watches, and the third, heart-shaped and covered 
with velvet, has tab snap closure. Photos Arrow Mfg. Co. 















































PETERGON BAUS. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Novelty Weed Bones 
165 N. ELIZABETH STREET - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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you get all three, 


—pius RE-USE in 
SMITHCRAFTED CONTAINERS 


They are substantially fabricated of fibre board, wood, 
or metal frames with applied designs employing the 
newer leatherette base materials, ingeniously SMITH- 
CRAFTED to simulate not only rich leather,—but 
numberless other ‘‘quality” and “prestige” effects — 
such as fine fabrics with applique designs, carved 
ivory and cinnabar, worked-metal, and even molded 


plastic-like reproductions. 


SMITHCRAFTED containers are all custom-built to 
most effectively fit each individual product. The 
process is extremely flexible, with little restriction on 
sizes, shapes, colors and designs, without excessive 
mold or die costs. Practical production in small as 
well as large quantities, from 1000 to 100,000 or 
more—WITHIN REASONABLE MERCHANDIS- 
ING PRICE LIMITATIONS. 


If you want a gift package that sets your product 
“apart from and above’’ others—that ‘‘talks’’ qual- 
ity—that enhances ‘‘gift-value’’—in short a package 
that will put you into,—or give you a greater share 
of the gift market—then by all means investigate 


SMITHCRAFTED containers for your next gift 
package. 


THE S. K. SMITH COMPANY 


2857 N. WESTERN AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
New York Office, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., MUrray Hill 9-8290 



































Fancy wooden boxes 


Wooden boxes have 
long been a favorite 
for silverware and 
other ariicles where 
re-use is a factor. 
New methods of ma- 
chine fabrication are 
making it possible 
to have many beau- 
tiful designs and 
contours. Photo Pil- 
liod Cabinet Co. 











by Lawrence Pilliod 





Nancy wooden boxes have found a prominent place 
in the field of packaging. Such containers have a 
number of features to recommend them: _ lasting 

beauty, ruggedness, permanent re-use value, along with 

an almost limitless selection of finishes. 

Since all wooden merchandising boxes are made of 
either all lumber or veneers, or a combination of both, 
the manufacturer's first consideration is the kind of lum- 
ber needed for the job. A number of cabinet hardwoods 
are available including gumwood, cedar, walnut, ma- 
hogany, oak, sycamore, poplar, and maple. Gumwood 
seems to be the most generally used because it is easy to 
finish and lends itself readily to the application of a wide 
variety of finishes. It is likewise plentiful and inexpen- 
sive. Cedar is also widely used because it has more 
natural beauty than almost any other wood. It is easy 
to finish and, in addition, gives off a pleasing odor that is 
generally believed to keep moths away from articles 
stored in chests made from it. The general appearance 
and characteristics of the other woods mentioned are well 
known. They are usually available in reasonable com- 
mercial quantities. 

It is now possible to make packages from inexpensive 
wood and have grains of carefully selected rare woods ap- 
plied to the surface. These expensive-appearing finishes 
are exact reproductions of a wide variety of richly grained 
woods that ordinarily are too costly to use in containers 
for popular-priced merchandise. The basic box is 
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usually made of gumwood, and the finish is applied by 
special machinery designed for boxes only. After the 
necessary sanding operations and application of the re- 
quired number of preliminary finishing coats, the grains 
of rare wood are applied. The whole is finally touched 
off by coatings of lacquer. 

These boxes may be lined with various materials to 
enhance their beauty. The interior may be left unfin- 
ished, but with all the linings available—from inexpen- 
sive papers through all the list of duvetyns, satins, and 
velvets in various combinations, along with mirrors and 
other decorations—it is possible to create almost any 
desired inside effect. 

The relatively higher cost of wooden boxes over those 
made of other materials is, doubtless, one of the greatest 
objections to wider use of them. Wooden containers 
are, however, becoming increasingly popular for packag- 
ing for many items of merchandise not ordinarily stored 
in the receptacle in which they are sold. In such cases, 
the re-use feature is found in the general public acceptance 
of a carefully planned wooden container as an accessory 
for household or office. Obviously, in such instances, its 
value as a re-use package depends upon extremely careful 
planning and upon a degree of finish and a quality of de- 
sign which, together, will make the item appropriate for 
use with fine furniture. Since most office and home furni- 
ture is of wood, the attractiveness of a wooden container 
invites many applications for re-use. 











Pottery containers 












F there is any one type of man-made object in the 
world that has withstood the test of all time, has 
been used by man of all ages and in all countries— 

that material thing is a piece of pottery. 

Before the dawn of history man discovered that a 

piece of clay, shaped and hardened by fire, would make 
an excellent vessel for carrying grains, fruits and water. 


A thousand years ago the Chinese developed an art of 


making porcelain which has scarcely been equalled to 
the present day. The ancient Greeks made pottery 


vases that are copied as examples of perfection in form- 
The remarkable thing about all this is that today’s 
pottery packages are not so different in shape from the 
containers used throughout the centuries. For ex- 
ample, the Coty package illustrated is a copy of the 
famous Grecian amphora. The liquor jugs are not un- 
like old wine jugs used in Europe before the Middle 
Ages. The McKelvy jugs are similar to those found in 
the tombs of the Pharaohs. The Cresca jars are pat- 
(Please turn to page 248) 


l. Types of pottery containers used for packaging. Those on the top and second row are used for many kinds of foods, 
liquor, cosmetics, drugs, chemicals, etc. On the third and bottom row are various types of cheese jars, novelty containers 
and containers suitable for cookies. Three jars on the bottom row have patented press-clamp closures. Main feature of 
pottery for consumer packaging is its lasting appeal. It is rarely ever thrown away. Photo Robinson Clay Product Co. 
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No. 3010 LM--Red Satin-Rayon Lined 
Jr. Hope Chest with Mirror in Lid 


COMBINES STRONG GIFT APPEAL 
WITH PRACTICAL RE-USE VALUE 


A Harlich package clothes your product in 
the rich beauty of deeply embossed and 
decorated leatherette. The wide range of 
colors, textures, and embossing possibilities 
permits us to create a truly individual pack- 
age to fit your product. What is more, sturdy 


construction gives Harlich packages a long 
re-use period which results in sustained 
advertising for you. Let us show you what 
Harlich designers can do for your product. 
Tell us what your packaging needs are and 
we will gladly submit a sample. 








HARLICH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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ROUND METAL BOX 
With Applied Embossings 
No. 7041 --7% in. Diam. 
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72 et —. Meal Jor . Cakes, Candy, 
' pen 4 Cigarettes, Cigars, Tobacco, Cookies, 
= Cordials, Glace Fruits, Cosmetics, 
S ) Haberdashery, Gloves, Hosiery, 
Lingerie, Perfumes, Jewelry, Toilet 
Soap, Toilet Water, Liquers, Wine, 
Whiskey and many other products . 








No. 3010 Jr. Hope Chest 


No. 7035 Hinged Lid Box No. 7036 Hinged Lid Box Vanity Box with Mirror Round Mirror Box Mother's Day Box 


[Y [401-1417 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 








terned after food jars found in early American homes. 
The forms of the Vendome cheese jars are made like old 
French soup pots with covers. 

This similarity between old and new is not strange. 
The revival of interest in pottery during the past few 
years has been largely in the luxury goods field, for 
packaging where attractiveness of the package and re- 
use features of the container are of greater consideration 
than such features as cost, shipping weight and inde- 
structibility. In their search for something out of the 
ordinary, package designers have taken renewed in- 
terest in the beauty of an old pottery vase, the quaint 
crudeness of an earthenware jar, the delicacy of a 
porcelain flacon. Such objects adapted for modern 
packaging have unusual eye-appeal in fancy gift lines. 
Modern factory methods of making pottery in this 
country have increased production and made available 
containers with protective features suitable for packaging. 

Modern pottery isadaptable for the packaging of a long 
list of foods, condiments, spices, cosmetics, liquor and 
wines, chemicals and drugs. In the classification of 
utility packages, large pottery crocks are used ex- 
tensively by the dairy industry for the shipment of cot- 
tage cheese and butter in bulk. Pottery is an essential 
for certain chemicals. Many of these chemical con- 
tainers look like the old-fashioned jugs used for vinegar 
and cider. Mercury and iodine resublimed, for example, 
have been packed in earthenware containers for years. 
Such chemicals require containers which are resistant 
to all elements in their composition. This often elimi- 
nates the use of containers made from other materials. 








2. Cheese jar with press-clamp closure. 3. Antique 
shapes for liqueurs. 4. Small lidded jars like old soup 
pots make an attractive gift combination. 5. Gay-colored 
cookie jar also makes a welcome gift item. 6. Handle- 
over-top container designed for orange blossom honey. 
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Shortages and priorities on packaging materials also 
put pottery in the limelight today. In England and in 
Europe, many packagers are using pottery as a sub- 
stitute. English potters have made an acid-proof chemi- 
cal stoneware which is being pushed in place of metal. 
Many packagers in this country have given thought 
to pottery as a substitute. It can be used, yes, but not 
without certain limitations. In the first place, for some 
purposes it is more costly. Like glass and metal con- 
tainers, certain factors in its manufacture are restricted. 
Many chemicals are necessary for the body of the clay 
and for the glazes. These are required for color and 
protective features. Many of such chemicals are on 
priority lists. Many of the companies capable of cater- 
ing to a mass market for pottery are also working on 
defense orders which require earthenware, stoneware 
and porcelain. This naturally cuts down civilian orders 
and causes delays in deliveries. 

For those who contemplate the use of pottery con- 
tainers, a clear understanding of the terminology of this 
medium and a few pointers about the technique of 
manufacture may be helpful. 

The word “pottery” is derived from the French 
poterie and includes all objects made from clay. The 
terms earthenware and stoneware are used almost in- 
terchangeably for various processed forms of pottery. 


7. Jugs for men’s toiletries patterned after pottery found in 
tombs of Pharaohs. 8. Food containers patterned after 
pottery found in Early American homes. 9. Eau de 
cologne in a container shaped like a Grecian vase. 10. 


Re-use appeal of pottery featured in a display for cologne. 








REMEMBRANCE. 
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The term porcelain should be applied only to well- 
marked varieties of pottery which are obtained by cer- 
tain treatment of the clay mixed with chemical proper- 
ties which give to them a translucent quality. Porce- 
lain was brought to Europe from China. It was first 
made in Europe by the alchemists of the Middle Ages. 
who after years of trial developed a composition similar 
to that which came from China, although for years they 
barked up a wrong tree by assuming that Chinese porce- 
lain gained its translucent qualities because of a mix- 
ture of clay with glass. Ceramics is derived from the 
Greek word, keramos, meaning potter's clay, and is the 
general term applied to the study of the art of pottery. 

The color of a pottery container is dependent, first, 
on the locali:y from which the clay is derived; second, 
on the composition of the body; third, on the method 
of firing. The quantity of iron in the clay, for example, 
definitely affects the color. Good clays are found in 
too many parts of the United States to be mentioned 
and American pottery and porcelain today are among 
the finest in the world. Glazes and slip clays are used 
to provide the containers with added protection as well 
as decoration. Varnishes and lacquers are used for 
further decorative treatment. Color possibilities are 
limited by the temperature at which the color needs to 
be fired. The ancient Chinese, for example, made wide 
use of cobalt, the only substance known to them which 
would stand the high temperature needed to melt their 
glazes. Certain brilliant colors cannot be maintained 
in pottery that is fired at high temperatures. Such fir- 
ing, however, is often necessary to give the pots the re- 








quired vitreous protection for certain kinds of packag- 
ing. This is an important point to consider when 
selecting a pottery container. If your product must be 
moisture-proof, you may not be able to use the brilliant 
colored pots which serve in instances where a high de- 
gree of protection is not required. Fired pots without 
glaze or with very little glaze are nearly always porous 
and sweat. That is the reason why cheeses are particu- 
larly well suited for packaging in this type of pottery. 
They age better in a pottery container. Many unusual 
color and decorative effects are obtained only by a 
series of firings. These additional firings, of course, 
add to the cost of a container. 

Closures for pottery containers include pottery lids, 
sealed on with various types of adhesive tapes, patented 
press-clamp lids, like the Kaukauna cheese jar, corks, 
combination cork and plastic, cork and wood, cork and 
metal, etc. Over-seals of viscose have been used most 
satisfactorily for these modern packages and are avail- 
able in a wide variety of color effects. : 





The main feature of pottery for consumer packaging 
is its lasting appeal. If well modeled and designed, it is 
rarely thrown away because it has so many secondary 
uses. It helps to sell the product and reimburses the 
packer many times for its extra expense. 

The modern pottery factory is equipped to figure on 
each packer’s problem to determine costs, colors, shapes, 
design and economical manufacture. If you are inter- 
ested in using pottery, you would do well to put your 
proposition clearly before a good pottery maker. 


1l., 12.,13. Huge pottery jars for chemicals, which require containers resistant to all of the elements in their composition. 
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So many of today’s smartest 
packages... and scores of other 
manufactured products... are 
covered in Textileather! 


Designers find inspiring new 
colors... styles...and patterns in 
the host of materials available in 
Textileather. And the practical- 
minded are highly enthusiastic 
over the outstanding durability 
and Jong wear of this material. 
Also, it’s ODORLESS. 


Its unusual attractiveness 
makes Textileather especially 
popular for packages designed 


for re-use. 





Write today for samples and com- 
plete information. Textileather 
Produced by an old line manu- Corporation, Toledo, Ohio. 
facturer...supplying leather cloth 
materials for more than 30 years. 
f Our engineers will gladly help 
you work out any application of 
Textileather ...no matter how 


new or unusual the problem. 
Radio Case by Neevel Mfg. Co. 


Piano by Wurlitzer 
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Molded pulp containers 








OLDED pulp containers are made from reclaimed or 
new fibrous paper pulp, combined with binders of 
certain chemical formulas or plastic resins. The 

paper pulp may be a mixture of sulphite and kraft. Its 
degree of strength is dependent upon the amount of 
kraft used in the mixture. They are cast from molds of 
bronze or other metals, previously made from plaster 
models of the desired shapes. 

Molded pulp has been used extensively by the poultry 
industry to protect eggs from breakage during shipment. 
Millions of molded pulp and pressed pulp pie plates are 
used annually in the baking industry. These are made 
with dies and plungers, and are limited to a dish-shaped 
unit. Another important use is for the protective 
sleeves used over bottles of liquor. In more unusual 
shapes, molded pulp, made by the blown method, is 
used widely for making decorative novelty containers 
for candy, lingerie, hosiery and all manner of dry mer- 
chandise for which an individualized container provides 
striking counter display. Some 10,000,000 molded pulp 
units like the pumpkins seen on candy counters, were 
sold in chain and syndicate stores in 1940. Custom-made 
molds are also important for trade mark identity. 

Molded pulp containers have many advantages: 
(1) They are light in weight, (2) may be seamless be- 
cause two halves can be molded in one piece, (3) are 
crush resistant and (4) offer excellent opportunity for 
distinctive design and individuality of shapes. 

The two important processes for making molded pulp 
containers are as follows: 

1. Suction method: This process is used for mass 
production of the flat dish types of containers such as 
egg containers and pie plates. The molds, drilled with 


Molded pulp containers are used for a great variety of dry 

merchandise, such as wrapped candies, hosiery, lingerie, 

etc. An important use is for the protective sleeve over 
bottles of liquor. Photo Pulp Reproduction Co. 


holes, are attached to the spokes of a rotary conveyor. 
A fine screen fits over the outside of the mold. As these 
molds move around the conveyor they are submerged 
into vats of the pulp mixture. By suction the required 
amount of the pulp mixture to make the container is 
lifted from the vat against the screen and pressed by 
male and female dies. The mold then moves on; the 
completed container is finally removed from the mold 
and put through the dryers. The complete operation is 
automatic and it is possible to make large quantities 
with great speed and at very low cost. 

2. Blown Pulp: Molded pulp containers like the 
boots, barrel, liquor bottle sleeve shown in the illus- 
tration are not made with dies and plunger but are 
made by the blown pulp method. A bronze shell or 
cavity drilled with holes is lined with a metal screen 
made in the same shape as the shell. By gravity the pulp 
mixture fills this cavity and by air pressure is forced 
against the screen within the mold and is also dried by 
super-heated air. When the unit molded is dried suffi- 
ciently, the mold opens automatically, the unit is re- 
moved and passed along on a conveyor for further dry- 
ing. After that the container is ready to have decora- 
tive effects applied. Production is about 20,000 a day. 
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Decoration 
Color effects may be achieved by dyeing the pulp mate- 
rial to the desired shade or by applying color with a 
brush or spray. The containers may be lacquered to 
provide a high glossy luster. Lettering and trade mark 
designs may be incorporated at the time of molding by 
embossing or debossing. Labels may be affixed later. 
Molded pulp containers such as those illustrated are 
obtainable in stock molds. When an unusual design is 
required, an individualized mold may be made. Bronze 
molds may be made on the average from $150 to $500. 


New developments 


Many new uses and developments of molded pulp may 
come as the result of material shortages during 1942 
due to the emergency economy. Reports are that experi- 
ments have been conducted to develop paper pulp as a 
substitute for cork. Molded pulp protective pieces to 
protect corners of furniture during shipment have also 
been used successfully in place of corrugated materials. 
They are easy to handle because they can be made in the 
exact shape required. 

Another recent development is a molded pulp product 
carrying a synthetic resin content, reputed to have all 
the advantages of plastic molding compounds plus 
greatly increased strength and latitude in color and 
decorative effect. Eventually this material may have a 
part in the packaging picture. 
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Tin cans and packages 






























VERY day the people of the United States open, dis- 
card and replace about fifty million tin cans. Some 
y thirty million of them are food packages. The rest 
protect contents ranging from aspirin tablets to motor 
oil, from house paint to movie film, from tooth powder to 
shoe polish. Altogether, they encompass the nation's 
| economy, and the influence upon this economy of 
18,000,000,000 tin cans a year is quite incalculable. 
But such numbers as these (whatever pleasure they may 
give to the statisticians who dig them up) are of no 
especial value to manufacturers with goods to package. 
A manufacturer wants to know how a particular con- 
tainer can go to work for him, and the single purpose 
here is to provide an informative primer on the tin can. 
Most striking, and perhaps most familiar, is the fact 
that the tin canis notatincan; itisasteelcan. Usually 
it has a coating of tin, inside and outside, about one- 
fortieth the thickness of a human hair, and comprising a 
little more than one per cent of the total weight. The 
basic function of this lustrous film of pure tin is to pre- 
vent external rusting and possible chemical action within 
after the can has been filled and sealed. In addition, 
steel plate without a coating of tin is hard to solder; 
| and at production speeds normally exceeding three hun- 
dred cans a minute for each line in operation, the side 
seams would not always be tight. 
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In packaging many products other than sterilized food, 
however, it is desirable to employ lacquered steel plate 
or terne plate. Lacquered plate, known also as black 
plate, is sheet-steel coated with lacquer or enamel in- 
stead of tin, and it may be used for dry products which 
do not require containers with soldered side seams. 
Special coated manufacturer’s terne plate is the same sheet- 
steel, coated with an alloy of tin and lead. Less expen- 
sive than tin plate, it is used only for non-edible products 

paints, solvents, oils, greases, waxes, etc. 

Tin plate, lacquered plate, and terne plate are all pro- 
duced in various thicknesses ‘or weights and the size of 
container required in a large measure determines what 
thickness of plate should be chosen for fabrication. 
Frequently the phrases charcoal plate and coke plate appear 
in specifications. This terminology goes back to an 
earlier day, when charcoal-smelted iron was of a higher 
quality than iron smelted in a coke-charged furnace. 
But in modern usage charcoal plate simply means sheet- 
steel with an extra heavy coating of tin; it is often 
specified when the containers are to be subjected to heavy 
oxidation. Coke plate now means the identical sheet- 
steel with a relatively light coating of tin; this is the 
standard tin plate of commerce. 

It is, of course, a truism that every kind and variety of 
product by its very character picks its own particular 


1. Cans forprocessed foods. At left, standard round can as supplied to the processor. Atcenter, 
round can with top seamed on, ready for labeling. Right, rectangular can as used for asparagus 
and flat rectangular key-opening can as used for sardines, etc. 




















2. Cans for non-processed liquids. 


From left to right: oil can with extension spout closure; 





can with screw cap; can with single friction plug; can with triple friction plug. 


package. And it is no less a truism that the can-manu- 
facturing industry is able to fabricate this package—in 
many cases improving upon the original drawing, and 
not infrequently anticipating the future. But since 
literally tens of thousands of products are packaged in 
cans, full demonstration of the adaptability of this con- 
tainer would far exceed the bounds of this article. 
Therefore, the following descriptions will be confined to 
broad principles. 


Packers cans 


Containers used for foods and beverages that must be 
heat-sterilized after they have been hermetically sealed 
are known as packers or sanitary cans. They are almost 
universally fabricated of tin plate, and in addition many 
of them have internal coatings of lacquer or enamel to 
prevent discoloration to container or contents, which 
might occur with certain kinds of foodstuffs. The 
technical research departments of the various manufac- 
turers have determined what type of inner surface is best 
suited to each kind of food, and they are constantly at 
work improving old formulas and developing new ones. 
These research departments invite consultation and their 
laboratory experts eagerly attack the diverse problems 
presented by packers. 

The cans used for heat-processed foods are generally 
cylindrical. This is the “‘natural’’ shape, in that it pro- 
vides a body capable of the most uniform resistance to 
pressures and strains; furthermore, the manufacture 
of cylindrical cans is much faster, thereby making 
possible high-speed production with all its attendant 
economies. The most commonly used cylinders vary 
in diameter from 2!/s in. to 6°/15 in., and in height 
from 11/s in. to 83/, in. Packers are free to choose 
from among dozens of standard bases or diameters, 





while heights are a matter of individual preference. 

Many processed foods, either because of inherent char- 
acteristics or consumer preferences, reach the pantry 
shelf in cans of other shapes. Familiar forms are the 
short oblong sardine can; the tall oblong asparagus can; 
the flat elliptical container for kippered herring; the 
oblong tapered can in which corned beef is often packed; 
and all the irregular cans built to conform to hams, 
tongues, whole chickens, and similar delicacies. 

As every packer knows, the canning of foods has de- 
veloped over a period exceeding a century from the crud- 
est experimentation to a precisely governed art. Today 
there exist for each one of the three hundred and more 
commercially canned foods exact knowledge and com- 
plete mechanical equipment, from the can factory 
through the filling, sealing, pressure-cooking, and cool- 
ing plants. The net result of this complex art is that 
every canned product reaches the kitchen not only com- 
pletely prepared, but retaining a far higher vitamin con- 
tent than is ordinarily possible with foods that have 
not been cooked in hermetically sealed containers. In 
consequence, the American nation as a whole eats a greater 
volume and variety of high-quality food than any other 
people has ever been able to procure or afford to buy. 


Manufacturing operations 


The fabrication of cans, which began about 1810 in 
England, was at its inception exclusively a hand process. 
Today, for some products, a few operations are still 
manually performed; and, indeed, certain highly special- 
ized containers have always been most successfully pro- 
duced without the aid of machinery other than hand 
tools. Yet modern can-making is so largely mechanized 
that an outline of the major operations, chiefly auto- 
matic, will come close to telling the story. Step by step, 
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3. Containers for dry product showing various types of closures which may be utilized. 4. Large con- 





tainers for liquids equipped with sheet metal handles, wire handles, pouring spouts, etc. 5. Seamless 
boxes and cans for shoe polishes, pills, sets of paints, etc. 


a description of the manufacture of packers cans follows: 
1) Slitter: Revolving knives cut the sheets of tin 
plate to the desired size. 

) Body Maker: Takes the cut body-blank and forms 
it into a cylinder; shapes, closes, ‘‘bumps’’ and 
solders the side seam on the outside. 

3) Flanger: Expands or flanges the top and bottom 

of the body. 

4) Double Seamer: Attaches ‘‘factory end,’ or bot- 
tom, to bottom edge of body with a rolled seam. 

) Tester: Under air pressure, detects leaky cans and 
automatically rejects them. 

The ends of the cans are formed by the following 
machines: 


Pp 


ws 


1) Slitter, or Scroll Shears: Cuts the tin plate into 
strips. (Often the edges of these strips are scrolled 
to reduce waste. ) 

2) Press: Blanks out and forms the end of the can. 
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3) Curler: Curls or bends the edge of the end, thereby 
facilitating the seaming operation when the end 
is joined to the body. 

4) Compound Applier and Drier: Presses a ring of 

liquid gum around the edge of the closed end of 

the can to assure an air-tight seam. 


General line cans 


Broadly speaking, the description general line is applied 
to all cans and packages for contents other than foods 
cooked after sealing. Thus general-line containers would 
be used for such diverse contents as salted peanuts and 
denatured alcohol; for talcum powder, rubber cement 
and pipe tobacco; for printing ink and potato chips; 
for paint and for varnish; for film developers, for olive 
oil, and for syrup; for surgical bandages, tennis balls 
baking powder, lozenges. The field is literally end- 
less, and every year sees scores of new products going 
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1 
RESEARCH 


A competent re- 
search depart- 
ment to analyze 
your product 
and recommend 
the right type of 
metal to use. 
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INNER 
COATINGS 


An extensive 
series of ‘‘VINI- 
COTE” Interior 
Coatings devel- 
oped in our labo- 





SHEFFIELD 
PROCESS 


An exclusive 
method of mix- 
ing, melting and 
tempering the 


DESIGN 


At your service: 
An experienced 
staff of merchan- 
dising-designers 
who know the 
requirements of 


BIG VARIETY 


Practically every 
size, type and 
variety of tubes 
and openings 
are offered, in- 
cluding unit con- 
tainers and eye- 
tip tubes. 
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DECORATION 


Skilled crafts- 
men who have 
mastered the dif- 
ficult art of print- 
ing and match- 


ing delicate 
color tones on 
metal. 









































a successful 
package. 


ratories are 
evenly applied 
with equipment 
of exclusive de- 


sign. 
Z 
INSPECTION 


Yellow inspec- 
tion slip appears 
in each box of 
New England 
Tubes. Rigid in- 
spection of each 
operation as- 
sures uniform 
high quality. 





8 9 
CARTONS COOPERATION 


Only New Eng- 
land, of all tube 
makers, manu- 
factures both 
tubes and tube 
cartons, ship- 
ping both items 
at the same time. 


For more than 
90 years, in good 
times and bad, 
our company has 
proven a_ co- 
operative source 
of supply. 








, I IT’S packaging a product in collapsible tubes, it’s a job for 
“New England” . . . the world’s largest independent manu- 
facturers of collapsible tubes. For here you have available 
a big organization of competent tube specialists, equipped to give 
you the most complete service in the history of the collapsible 
tube industry. It's a service designed to save you time and 
money . . . to eliminate the necessity for dividing the responsi- 
bility among a number of suppliers, when you need the kind of 
tubes and cartons that build goodwill and sales. Whether it's 
a product that has never been packaged in tubes before, an 
entirely new or redesign job, or just the re-ordering of a fresh 
supply . . . call in our nearest field man, or write. You'll get ex- 
perienced aid and every possible cooperation. 


NEW ENGLAND COLLAPSIBLE TUBE CoO. 


3132 SO. CANAL STREET, CHICAGO @ NEW LONDON, CONN. @ W. K. SHEFFIELD, 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
N. CAY MATTHIEU, 1448 WABASH AVE., DETROIT, MICH. @ THE WILCO COMPANY, 7016 McKINLEY AVE., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


EXPORT DIVISION: 116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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into general-line cans of as many shapes and variations. 

If the can is designed to hold a liquid, naturally the 
sides must be soldered and the ends compound-sealed. 
On the other hand, the packages for such things as 
drugs, tobacco, spices, crackers, and most other dry 
products do not demand absolute tightness, and for these 
a mechanical sealing suffices. There is also a shallow 
container, for such contents as aspirin tablets and shoe 
polish, in which body and bottom are formed from a 
single piece of tin plate; this kind is known as the seam- 
less can. 

A few products very extensively used are found under 
the general-line classification even though their con- 
tainers are functionally closer to being packers cans. 
One of these is the vacuum can used for packing coffee 
so that its flavor may not be spoiled by oxidation through 
contact with the air; as with packers cans, the sides are 
soldered aad the ends compound-sealed. The other most 
notable example is the beer can, which, regardless of 
structural variations, is in every respect a packer’s can— 
for not only is it hermetically sealed, but its contents are 
heat-processed after closing. 
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Can closures 


Most common of all closures is, of course, the one used 
on packers cans. When the unfilled containers arrive at 
a packing plant, they are accompanied by separate flat 
tops, exactly like the “‘factory ends"’ already attached by 
compound sealing. After the cans have been filled, these 
‘packers ends’’ are double-seamed into place, thus pro- 
viding the hermetically sealed food packages of everyday 
commerce. 

Other types of cans have their own characteristic 
closures, which vary according to the nature of their 


contents, to trade habits, and to consumer predilections. 


Liquid containers, for example, are generally equipped 
either with screw caps, pouring spouts, or with one of 
three types of friction plug. These plugs are circular and 
are designated as “single friction,’’ “‘doubletite’’ and 
““tripletite.’’ As their names suggest, they have, respec- 
tively, single, double and triple contacts with their cor- 
responding containers. 

Containers for dry products have a greater variety of 
closures and, as with liquids, the choice of any particular 
cover is dictated in part by appropriateness, in part by 


6. Beer cans. Left to right: 
flat top; cap-sealed quart; 
cap-sealed 12 oz. and seam- 
less cap-sealed. 
7. Easily opened tin for 
aspirin which dispenses with 
wire hinge. Top is held to 
the bottom by an embossed 
metal spot. 
8. Finger pressure at front 
corners facilitates opening of 
another container for aspirin. 
Cover is held by wire hinge. 














WIRZ TUBES Lee 'Ppadeclon 
‘y he le of the frcdacl *« * * 


Not only is the product protected from atmospheric action, but packaged in uniformly well-made 


WIRZ Tubes — it can be dispensed practically without waste. 


This wasteless dispensing — when multiplied by the millions of WIRZ Tubes in use —is a true aid to 


conservation in a war economy and to convenience and sales good will—now and in the years ahead. 


A.M. WIRD, TNC. <r = 


CHESTER, PA. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. CHICAGO, ILL. DANVILLE, CALIF. MEMPHIS, TENN. HAVANA, CUBA 
30 E. 42nd St. 80. Jackson Blvd. A. G. Spilker © Wurzburg Bros. Roberto Ortiz Planos 


COLLAPSIBLE METAL TUBES —TIN + ALUMINUM + TIN-COATED LEAD - 
LEAD + LACQUER LININGS + WAX LININGS + WESTITE CLOSURES - 
APPLICATOR PIPES + HOUSEHOLD CAN SPOUTS + METAL SPRINKLER TOPS 


EXPORT DIVISION — 751 Drexel Bldg, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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trade practice, in part by the preferences and prejudices 
of the public. 

The closures most used are the slip-on, hinged, slide, 
and the 


dredge tops so familiar with ground and powdered con- 


and screw covers; the single-friction plug; 


tents. Tooth powder and talcum powder usually are 
packed in cans having necks with perforated tops and 
slip-up, slip-over, or slip-off caps. The perforations vary 
in size according to the contents, and the amount of 
powder to be poured may be controlled by the extent to 
which the cap is slipped away. 

A somewhat more elaborate closure is the lock top, 
suitable for cylindrical cans, which combines interrupted 
threads and dimples at the top of the body and around 
An optional supplement to this 
type of cover is a paper seal curled into the top edge of 


the skirt of the cover. 


the body to afford even better protection against the in- 
trusion of dirt. 

the flat- 
topped can is sealed, as are processed-food cans, by 
double-seaming; 
with the conventional side seam, the other seamless, 


Cans for beer have two kinds of closure: 
two varieties of cone-top cans, one 


both take the crown, or cap, seal. 


Motor oil, another product that has gone increasingly 
into cans, is usually packed in flat-topped containers and 
closed by double-seaming. This package has the ad- 
vantage of being tamper-proof, thus insuring against sub- 
stitutes and short measures. 

The U. S. Army uses round, tin-coated cans, size 300 X 
308, for packaging its Field Rations, types Band C. The 
C ration is a cooked recipe of meat or hash—there are 
The B ration is a dry pack, con- 


three classifications. 
sisting of three paper-wrapped lumps of sugar, a square 


of confection, a small tin of coffee, dry biscuits, and a 
metal to open the C can. Round cans were specified by 
the Subsistence Research Laboratories of the Quarter- 
masters’ Corps because, although square or oblong cans 
are easier for the soldier to pack and carry, there are not 
enough packing and sealing machines in the country to 
handle the estimated number of cans the Army needs. 

The selection of this type of container is the result of 
many tests—experimenting with the weight of sheet, the 
heaviness of the tin plate, etc. Cans are of the key- 
opening type—scored by either three-line or herringbone 
methods to give all suppliers an equal opportunity to bid 
on Army requirements. 





Including 


Typical 
Commodity 


Baby Food 

Baby Food 

Baby Food 

Potted Meat 
Potted Meat 
Soups, Fruits, etc. 
Soups, Fruits, etc. 
Soups, Fruits, etc. 
Juices 


Can Size 


202 x 214 
202 x 308 
202 x 309 
208 x 109 
208 x 208 
211 x 300 
211 x 304 
211 x 400 
211x414 


300 x 407 
300 x 408 
300 x 409 
301 x 400 
301 x 411 
303 x 406 
303 x 509 
go? = LIS 
307 x 201 


307 x 203 
307 x 306 
307 x 400 
No. 2 il 307 x 408 
No. 307 x 409 
307 x 509 
307 x 510 
No. 1 401 x 205.5 
401 x 207 
No. ) 401x411 


404x414 
404 x 700 Juices 


603 x 700 Fruits and Vegetables 
300 x 308 x 308 Asparagus 
300 x 308 x 604 Asparagus 


Tall 
. 1 Picnic 
211 Cyl. 
300 


Dog Meat 
1 Short Fruits 

1 Tall 
:. 308 


303 Cyl. 


Salmon 
Peas and other Vegetables 


Vegetables 
Tuna Fish 
Salmon 


Salmon 
Vac. Vegetables 
Baked Beans 


Fruits, Vegetables 
Fruits, Vegetables 
Fruits, Vegetables 
Fruits, Vegetables 
Salmon 

Salmon 

Fruits and Vegetables 
Fruits and Vegetables 


No. 1 Flat 


No. 10 
No. 1 Square 


No. 214 Square 





Volume Tabulation of Popular Can Sizes and Typical Packs 
Those Listed by Division of Simplified Practice, 
National Bureau of Standards 


Soups, Baked B., Tom. Juice 
Spag., Baked B., Tom. Juice 


Capacity in No. 2 Can 
Ozs. Avdp. Equivalent 


.236 
. 296 
. 302 
.238 
. 268 
. 386 
.422 
.532 
. 660 


.741 
. 749 
. 764 


.682 
.813 
.821 
.064 


.341 
.404 


.433 
.715 
. 866 
.985 
.000 
.238 
. 200 
639 
.696 
.450 
AOL 
S11 
325 
.840 
580 


Can dimensions are expressed in 
the industry by the three-digit fig- 
ure. The first digit represents unit 
inches and the second and third 
digits represent the fraction of an 
inch expressed in sixteenths. 
Thus the No. 2 can, 37/\, in. in 
diameter, is described in this sys- 
tem as having a diameter of 307, 
while the height, 4°/,,in., becomes 
409. The dimensions given are 
approximate. 
In the table at left the ‘‘No. 2 can 
equivalent” indicates the number 
of No. 2 cans equal to each of the 
cans designated in Column 1. 
The No. 2 case equivalent may be 
obtained by dividing the number 
of cans per case of the can to be 
converted by 24 and multiplying 
the result by the “No. 2 can 
equivalent.” 
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Out of the heart of the Old Dominion .. . from 
Richmond, Va... . come the products of the 
Southern Biscuit Company, Inc. 


Recipes from the old South... plus overseas 
ideas such as inspired F.F.V. Shortbread... 
might have limited the activities of the Southern 
Biscuit Company to its immediate territory. 


But thanks to Crown Can, the F.F.V. line reaches 
stores in the North and West as fresh, as crisp, 
as appetizing as when it leaves Richmond. 


CROWN CAN COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company 
Baltimore + St. Louis - Houston - Madison 
Orlando - Fort Wayne - Nebraska City 


ROW CAN 


INDEPENDENT AND HELPFUL 

















‘an decorating processes 


by C. P. Adamshick 





N the highly developed science of packaging for which 
America is famous, there are few processes so fascinat- 
ing in their execution and so breath-taking in the fi- 

nal results as the one achieved by the metal lithographer. 

This skilled craftsman has made such remarkable prog- 
ress in the past twenty years, that the better factories 
producing lithographed metal containers now offer their 
customers creations so beautiful that it is hard for the 
layman to understand how they can be produced at such 
reasonable cost. 

Mechanical and chemical genius have combined to 
make this process of metal lithography the servant of 
man which it is today. On the mechanical side compli- 
cated machinery has been developed in the true American 
tradition, which does its intricate job with precision. 
On the chemical side are the fine inks, lacquers, and var- 
nishes which have been produced in ever-increasing per- 
fection throughout the United States since the last World 
War. Through the combination of all these factors the 
decorators of tin and metal have made progress. 

A visit to a factory where finely lithographed cans and 
other decorated metal containers are produced shows off 
the wonders of this new branch of science. 

To follow the process in order, the visitors go first to 
the design room where a staff of artists are sketching the 
working drawings. These are at once a fine piece of art 
in black and white and a carefully executed plan mea- 


sured with mechanical exactness. The layout must 


1. Cookie tin lithographed in a military design of intri- 
cate pattern and clear colors. Photo Continental Can Co. 
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show the center of the various panels to be made up in 
tin, with all the spaces necessary for hooks, beads, spins, 
soldering, and the numerous other details that must be 
accounted for in producing a metal blank for cans. 


Accuracy in designs 


All of the various complicated factors must be in their 
proper place, and of the proper size in relation to the 
finished product. On his plan the artist must locate the 
design which is to be the final decoration of the metal 
container. Every line must be in its proper place and 
arranged to avoid, if possible, any intricate matching 
along the edges that are to form the side seam. 

Once the layout has been made, it is enlarged by 
camera and the artist then proceeds with the final black 
and white drawing, using the photograph as a guide. 
When the drawing is completed the camera reduces it to 
its proper size, and prints are made, which are placed in 
the working layout. 

A third set of photographs produces negatives of the 
working layout. A separate negative is produced for 
each color that is to be used in the final decoration and 
the artist lays out on each negative an individual design 
for the color it is to produce. Press plates are made from 
these final negatives. These plates are of zinc or alumi- 
num which has been carefully cleaned, treated with a 
sensitizing solution, and dried by electric heat. 


2. Variety of cans showing possibilities for decoration 
and accuracy of reproduction. Photo American Can Co. 
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DRAMMATIZATION- Modern 
sales-psychology says, ‘“‘Use pictures to 
project ideas.’’ No wonder then, that smart 
package designers are turning more and 
more to the pictorial motif to sell the product 
in the container. 

As a pioneer in creating packages that 
sell, Continental long ago sensed the pos- 


sibilities of dramatization. The suggestions 
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shown here illustrate the imagination and 
skill of Continental’s artists, at your service 
should you need their help. 

But correct design is only the beginning of 
successful packaging. Perfect reproduction is 
also essential. The craftsmanship of Con- 
tinental engravers, masters of the art of 
lithographing on metal, is your assurance of 


excellence no matter how intricate the design. 


One of a Series Devoted to Packaging Ideas. Copyright 1940 by Continental Can Company, Inc. 
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REAP THE FRUITS OF 


++ -BURDICK’S Specialization 


IN SMALL AND MEDIUM-SIZED TIN CANS 















We have stuck close to our last: the personnel, equipment is concerned with 


automatic production of small and medium- and attuned to the rapid, economical 
sized lithographed tin cans. So close, in fact, manufacture of this type of container. 


that important users of large cans come to us _ bait Tree ag: 
Reap the fruits of our specialization in 
for theirsmaller sizesof sale and sample cans. ’ ? 
more economical and satisfactory small and 


@ur entire history, experience, plant, medium sized tin containers. 


BURDICK and SON, INC. 


ALBANY. NEW YORK 
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3. Can decoration frequently permits the conversion of the container into a re-usable toy or household accessory. Photo 
National Can Corp. 4. Multicolor lithography on drum-type metal box covers and economical use of single color for bases 
provides attractive effect. Photo George V. Clark Co., Inc. 5. Designs for drawn-type seamless cans may run around the 
full circumference of the container since no allowance need be made for the customary seam. Photo Crown Can Co. 


The impressions are transferred from the already pre- 
pared negatives to the sensitized metal plate by a simple 
application of photography and etching, and the plates 
resulting from this process are the ones from which the 
final decorations on metal are printed. 


Printing is by offset 


Anyone who has visited an offset printing plant will be 
familiar with the process used to transfer lithography to 
metal. The press has three cylinders. The printing plate 
is placed in the topmost cylinder. There is a rubber 
blanket on the middle one and the lowest cylinder is set 
to apply a pressure. 

The ink, which is fed to the machine from a fountain 
by rollers, is spread over the plate on the first cylinder 
and thus transferred to the rubber blanket on the middle 
roller. The metal sheet is then passed between the 
middle and the lowest rollers and takes the design 
from the inked rubber roller. 

The decorated sheet goes from the printing press 
through an oven which bakes and dries the printed im- 
pression. A similar process of printing and baking must 
be repeated for each separate color which appears in the 
final decoration on the container. 

Sometimes the lithographer coats his metal container 
with a plain white or plain colored surface before start- 
ing the printing process. This coating is applied by 
machine and is baked on the metal before the printing 
process is begun. 

Lacquers are often applied to tin plate to protect the 








inner surface of a container from corrosive action by 


acids and other chemicals in fruits and vegetables, or 
6 and 7. Gift containers are often elaborately litho- ; toes : ‘ ies Hail 
from the effects of cooking a food product in the close 
graphed with as many as eight to ten colors. Carrying : 
handles may also be in color. Box in lower picture has 


hinged, extension edge lid. Photo Owens-Illinois Can Co. surfaces to give toughness, protection and lustre. 


container. Varnishes are applied over coatings or printed 
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: iow FACT that so many leading products are packaged in 

Peerless Tubes is an indication of what they may do for 
you. Whether you're launching a new item, or re-packing 
one already established, there’s a Peerless tube in the proper 


material for the job. 


Follow the leaders to Peerless Tubes. Write for samples. 


PEERLESS TUBE COMPANY Bloomfield, New Jersey 


top Siew Cele) CINCINNATI MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGELES 
Rose Label & Box Co. J. E. McLaughlin W.R. Malecker W. |. Frost 
123 Madison St. 401 Lock St. Northwestern Bank Bldg. 4992 -‘2B Melrose Ave. 
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Aluminum vials 


by L. Baron 





HE most adaptable metal for vials is aluminum. 

Under normal conditions the domestic product is 

easily obtainable; it can be produced to order in a 
short period of time, and it offers many advantages 
both to the producer and to the consumer. 


Properties of materials 

The specific gravity of aluminum is 2.56, which com- 
pares favorably with that of glass—2.6. The metal is so 
tough and hard that a comparatively thin wall in a pack- 
age affords sufficient protection to the packaged article. 
There is no breakage problem and outside packing is 
simplified for this reason. 

Acceptance by the general market has been retarded 
through a lack of understanding, on the part of manu- 
facturers, of their many advantages. These vials are now 
being developed and should soon find an important place 
among the package engineer’s tools. 

A glass package containing one-half fluid ounce with- 
out its heavy protective wrapping weighs approximately 
10 lbs. to the gross. An aluminum vial, to hold the same 
quantity, weighs approximately 1'/. lbs. to the gross 
and the aluminum package requires only half the space 
for packing and storage. Aluminum is a good conductor 
of electricity. It can be easily worked and shaped after 
initial forming; it can be annealed to a soft condition, 
and will hold its softness after cooling. These properties 
make aluminum extremely valuable for industrial uses 
where a soft, tough container is required. 

This type of package can be made moisture-proof and 
it is resistant to light. Improved manufacturing meth- 
ods now assure that the cap screws on and off smoothly 
and makes a good closure. 

Material packed in this aluminum metal occasionally 
becomes discolored from the friction against the walls of 
the container. This objection can be overcome by first 
inserting a wax paper lining or by spraying the inside. 


Cylindrical aluminum vials showing variety of sizes, types 


of construction, adaptable to many different purposes. 








Many shapes available 


Basically, aluminum is drawn or extruded in straight- 
sided, cylindrical forms. As this metal can be easily 
spun, special packages can be made to fit many specific 
purposes and adapted to many uses. 

The sizes which have been most popular from the 
viewpoint of competitive costs run from */s to 11/2 in. in 
diameter, and 1 to 7 in. in height Larger sizes are en- 
tirely practical and wait only for a reduction in the basic 
cost of aluminum, which is probable, and an increase in 
the efficiency of production, which is still extremely low. 

Where costs are a secondary consideration, square, 
octagon, and bottle shapes can be supplied. Because of 
the ease of shaping, aluminum offers endless possibilities 
in combination with glass and plastics. 


Methods of production 


Extrusion offers the best method of production under 
prevailing conditions. The set-up time is short and the 
working tools are comparatively simple. In combina- 
tion with offset decorating, as developed for collapsible 
metal tubes, small and medium-sized orders find an 
equally welcome acceptance with the large runs. 

In the extrusion method, a single package is completely 

formed from a single slug. The package is then trimmed 
for proper length. By varying the thickness of the slug, 
packages of different lengths can be produced on the 
same set of simple tools. 
Drawing: Strip metal is used in this process and the 
package is developed by a series of forming and ironing 
operations. Many tools are required; set-up time is 
much longer than in the extrusion method, and the pack- 
ages are all of one length from any one set of tools. 

Wear on tools is much greater in extrusion. The finish 
of a drawn vial is superior to that of an extruded package 
as the surface of the latter shows horizontal scratches 
from the extruding operation. 


Decorated aluminum vials. Lithography may be applied 


directly to the metal. Photos Victor Metal Products Corp. 
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The method of operation chosen for a specific package 
will depend on its size, quantity required, and the speed 
needed for delivery. Where a package must conform to 
a specific shape, it is frequently made by spinning. An 
undercut in the body of a vial cannot be either extruded 
or drawn. A revolving wheel or similar object is placed 
against the package and the proper shape is thus obtained. 


Labeling 


Decoration of aluminum vials offers many additional 
advantages. A base coat of enamel is first applied by 
offset lithography, followed by the decoration which 
can have as many as four colors. This label is permanent. 
There is no danger of its falling off and causing any mis- 
take about the contents of the packages. Oily substances 
from within the package or from a neighboring con- 
tainer would not affect it. Counterfeiting becomes much 
more difficult. If desired, the usual type of paper label 
can be applied. 


Cost 


As compared with articles made of competitive materials, 
this type of package is slightly more expensive in the 
smaller sizes and the difference in cost becomes more 
pronounced as the size of the container increases. To 
offset this, however, is a great saving in freight charges, 
because aluminum weighs relatively little, is not break- 
able, and requires a small amount of space. As produc- 
tion facilities improve and the cost of aluminum is re- 
duced, the difference in cost will be appreciably lessened. 


Specialty metal containers 


Present uses 

Pharmaceutical: Leading pharmaceutical houses have 
been using aluminum vials to great advantage. The 
notable savings in weight and breakage make this 
type of package ideally suited for exporting to foreign 
countries. 

The smaller sizes and sample packages have been found 
ideal as they can be conveniently carried in the purse or 
vest pocket without danger of breaking. 

Cosmetics: One firm had marketed for years a product 
which had become known by the outer packing. A new 
liquid was developed which would improve the regular 
product. An aluminum vial was found ideal for the 
company’s purpose because the labeling could withstand 
the oily liquid and the smaller amount of space required 
by the metal vial allowed the item to be packaged in the 
same outside container. As this product is rather expen- 
sive, breakage was a very important factor. The metal 
vial was guaranteed against this. Essential oils have 
long been sold in aluminum bottles. 

Industrial: One of the fastest growing divisions of the 
illuminating industry is fluorescent lighting. One part 
of this particular light requires a vial with prongs at the 
top which can be bent over and can serve as an electrical 
conductor. Aluminum has proved to be the ideal metal 
for this purpose. 

The radio industry has been using for a great many 
years aluminum condenser shells. 

These and many other advantages show that aluminum 
vials should find ever increasing applications throughout 
the entire packaging field. 





LASSIFIED as specialty metal containers are two 

distinct types of boxes: 1) the covered and lined 

metal form; 2) the metal form without either cover- 
ing or lining, but with various metal finishes. 


In recent years, brass, aluminum, and steel were the 
principal metals used in the manufacture of specialty 
metal containers. Today, wartime priorities have cut 
drastically into the available stocks of these metals and 
many manufacturers of consumer goods are perplexed re- 
garding the type of containers in which they may now 
market their products. 


To such manufacturers it is safe to say all is not yet 
lost! While aluminum is practically out and brass not 
plentiful, steel is still to be had for essentials. 


Variety in covered boxes 
Boxes to be covered and lined are made in a form of sheet 


steel which may be covered with a variety of materials. 
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The most popular covering is leatherette, which is wash- 
able and will wear better than leather itself. Leather, 
velvet, rep, or other fabrics are also used. The linings 
are usually silk, rayon, or velveteen. A wide variety of 
colors and styles is possible by the use of different ma- 
terials for coverings, linings, and decorative features. 
High grade materials are necessary to withstand the 
stress of mass production methods. Coatings of brilliant 
lacquers, fancy and plain edges of enamel, brass, or 
chromium add to the attractiveness of the display. The 
result is a sturdy package which will stand up under 
abuse over a long period. 


A distinctive feature of these packages is a spring 
hinge which works automatically to hold the cover 
either wide open or tightly ciosed. The contents are 
held firmly in position when the box is closed. When on 
display each box will hold its cover open at an angle 
of go degrees. 


This type of display is particularly adapted to articles 
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that require sturdy packaging and unexcelled for articles 
that require a package for permanent use. Items often 
seen in such boxes are fountain pen and pencil sets, safety 
razors, electric dry shavers, watches and jewelry, travel- 
ling clocks, sewing kits, sample kits, delicate instru- 
ments, machinists’ tools, cosmetics, pharmaceuticals, 
dental displays, hearing aids, playing cards, picture 
frames, belts, and goggles. 

Progress has been rapid in the thirty-five years that 
have elapsed since the first covered metal boxes were 
made. Mass production methods now prevail, utilizing 
machines that are capable of turning out a large daily vol- 
ume and completing exceptionally large orders in a reason- 
able time. There is a wide assortment of standard sizes, 
so that for most articles a suitable standard size is avail- 
able. Expensive equipment is necessary for each size 
made, but factories have become more efficient in de- 
veloping new tools. Even a special size or shape of box 
can now be obtained in quantity runs. 

This type of package seems destined to be used more 
and more. In addition to the features mentioned is the 
advantage of economy—one of the standard sizes or 
styles can be used until the volume of business warrants 
a special design. Probably the most valuable asset of 
such packages is the public appreciation of them; con- 
sumers believe that the package costs much more than 
its actual price. 


Metal finished boxes 


The uncovered metal boxes are widely used for cosmetics. 
They are made of brass or other alloys, finished in various 
colors and designs. Beautiful effects are obtainable by 





combining enamel and metal finishes. Among the 
articles made in this manner are compacts, boxes for 
rouge, mascara, and powder, lipstick holders, perfume 
dispensers, and cigarette cases. Careful attention has 
been given to artistic design and beautiful color schemes 
to attract the feminine eye. 

The situation in metals has become.so acute that manu- 
facturers will have to exercise greater ingenuity in adapt- 
ing the materials at hand and also do more thinking 
about ersatz. But ersatz does not necessarily imply in- 
ferior goods. It often means material improvement in 
products and that, it seems, will be the case here. 

Some cosmetic houses have been considering the use of 
substitute materials for their vanities and lipstick con- 
tainers. However, in spite of the competition of syn- 
thetic materials, the trend today is noticeably stronger in 
the direction of metals. The reason for this is easily and 
simply explained: no other satisfactory product has yet 
been discovered that can match or approach the prac- 
ticability, durability, and beauty of metal. A compact 
made from metal is truly compact, neat, and easily 
handled, not bulky or burdensome. Furthermore, with 
matters military dominating today’s news and thoughts, 
it is natural for this to carry over into style trends for 
consumers, particularly in types of containers. Metal 
finishes are very popular and these can be attained only 
through the use of metal itself. Another type of finish 
which has become extremely popular is the jewel finish, 
which cannot possibly be produced from another type of 
material. 

The adaptability of metal and the ease with which it 
may be molded into any shape desired has led to com- 


Most popular covering for specialty metal containers is leatherette, although velvet, rep and other fabrics may be used. 


Distinctive feature of the boxes is a spring hinge which works automatically to hold the cover wide open or tightly closed. 


Thus for display purposes, such boxes may be kept open at a 90-degree angle. Photo Farrington Mfg. Co. 
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SUNALLOY... 


A Contribution to Conservation 





VER four years ago, before tin had become a “stra- 

tegic” metal, a long-term program of research into the 
use of tin and its alloys in the manufacture of collapsible 
tubes was instituted by the establishment of a Fellowship at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


The requirements of the defense program and the desir- 
ability of effecting a decrease in the amount of tin used in 
packaging accelerated this research program. Then, early 
in 1941, Sun Tube Corporation offered a suitable alloy, with 
a substantial indicated saving of tin, to be used as a substi- 
tute for tin and aluminum in collapsible tubes. 


Sunalloy has been tested with various types of products. 
In a number of cases, it has been found satisfactory without 
further processing. In other cases, internal tube coatings 
similar to those used on tin-coated and aluminum tubes, are 
desirable or necessary. Obviously, no substitute for tin tubes 
should be used without thorough testing with the specific 
product to be packaged. 

In addition to tubes made of Sunalloy, Sun Tube Corpora- 
tion will continue to manufacture tubes of tin, tin-coated 
lead, and lead, within any restrictions which may be im- 
posed. The million-gross annual capacity of its plant assures 
its customers of deliveries. 


*Patent applied for 


SUN TUBE CORPORATION 


Hillside, New Jersey 


CHICAGO, ILL. CINCINNATI, OHIO ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. PAUL, MINN. LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 
James L. Coffield, Jr. G. M. Lawrence M., P. Yates Alexander Seymour R. G. F. Byington 
333 No. Michigan Avenue 125 West Central Parkway 315 Chestnut St. (Room 125) 903 Pioneer Bldg. 1260 North Western Ave. 
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Metal boxes are widely used for cosmetics and are made of brass or other alloys, finished in various colors and designs 





by combining enamel and metal finishes. The swivel-type tube is most popular for lipsticks, because of its con- 


venience and efficiency, but the push-type case is still used for numerous cheaper items. Photo Scovill Mfg. Co. 


pacts in a variety of shapes— square, oblong, hexagonal, 
as well as round. The size of many vanities has been in- 
creased to three inches and more, with a corresponding 
increase in beauty of design. 

Metal is readily adapted to another clearly discernible 
trend towards the triple vanity case which carries lip- 
stick, dry rouge, and loose powder. The smaller, 
double vanity still holds an important place on the 
market and there are now two styles of double cases, 
one for dry rouge and loose powder, and the newer one 
which has a compartment for loose powder and a lip- 
stick, but no rouge. Beautifully wrought boxes are also 
available to those who prefer this type of container for 
rouge alone and individual cases for lipstick, which 
may form part of a set together with a vanity of similar 


Metal box, covered with lush velvet and an applique motif 
on cover. Inner tray is removable to offer greater re-use 


value. Case is lined throughout. Photo Arrow Mfg. Co. 
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design. The most popular container for lipstick seems 
to be the swivel-type tube, probably because of its con- 
venience and efficiency, but the push-up type of 
container is still used on many of the cheaper items. 
Perfume in solid sticks is now making a dramatic ap- 
pearance on the scene, and creates a demand for metal 
containers of the type and size used for lipsticks. 


Make a virtue of necessity 

The makers of specialty metal containers have always 
had to be ingenious because, year after year, they must 
produce better designs for highly competitive lines in a 
vast number of industries and for a huge quantity of 
different type outlets. 


It would appear, therefore, that the future of the metal 
display box, in spite of hell and high water, will be de- 
cidedly in a forward direction. It seems reasonably sure 
that new trends will be established, especially true in the 
highly stylized field of cosmetics where lipsticks, com- 
pacts, and the like may well have their ‘‘faces lifted”’ 
with new designs in the softer, fabric finishes. 

Another trend, especially among users of large volume 
who own their own dies, will be to make slight changes 
in these dies and thus give the impression of new boxes 
without actually carrying out any expensive changes. 
By making changes in trimming dies or punches without 
changing the major blanking operation, new effects may 
be inexpensively created. To these may be added new 
coverings, new colors, new trimmings. 

This is ersatz but it is also economy, and it will require 
tremendous ingenuity. Nevertheless it wil! work, and 
styled goods will not fall off in sales appeal if the indus- 
try of specialty metal containers has its way. 
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SEE-THRU CONTAINERS and DISPLAYS are made 1 
following combinations:—all acetate, acetate and metal, acetate and 












cardboard. Available either printed or plain in a variety of sizes 
and shapes. 

SEE-THRU CONTAINERS are custom built to fit your 
product. All inquiries receive the careful attention of our experts who 
are at your disposal without obligation. 

We also carry in stock large assortment of SEE-THRU 


/~> BOXES and SEE-THRU DISPLA : 
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Collapsible metal tubes 





by William Rose 





ACKAGERS using collapsible metal tubes should 

remember that the defense effort means government 

control of all basic metals necessary for armaments 
and defense. During 1941, the collapsible tube industry 
operated at almost maximum capacity, apparently be- 
cause of the increased use of products packaged in tubes. 
During the same time, collapsible tubes made of alumi- 
num virtually disappeared from the market and the use of 
tin tubes for shaving preparations, adhesives, and paints 
has been discontinued at the request of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management. 

Plastics for caps and facilities for molding them have 
become scarce. Certain pigments used in decorating 
tubes, cork for cap liners, lacquers, paper boxes and ship- 
ping cases, and other materials and requirements are all 
more or less restricted and rationed. This situation is, 
of course, not unique and is familiar, but the necessary 
changes in materials and techniques are important as 
they have a bearing on the future. 

In accordance with some estimates of requirements, 
aluminum will not be available for tubes for a long 
time. For various reasons, tin is the most suitable 
metal for packaging many products and, in the past, by 
far the largest proportion of tubes used has been made of 
this metal. The tin supply for 1942, however, is not up 
to expectations. Shipments from the Far East will be 
virtually discontinued due to war conditions. Recovery 
of tin from used metal is possible, although for all 
practical purposes no more than 12,000 tons could be 
recovered in this way. 

The tube industry has for years had a substitute for tin 
tubes, used to some extent in this country and to a much 
greater extent in Europe, in the tin-coated lead tube, 
known also as ‘‘tin-plated,”’ “‘tin-lined,’’ *‘‘laminated”’ 
and “‘composite’’ to avoid calling attention to the fact 
that lead is the basic metal. More recently, tubes made 
of a tin-lead alloy have been used and these two sub- 
stitutes, each of which provides a saving of about 70 per 
cent of the metal used in all-tin tubes, are the only 
substitutes yet developed commercially which have 
proved to be satisfactory. 

Many tubes using plastics, paper, or other basic ma- 
terials have been invented, but none has yet been found 
that can compete with the demonstrated qualities and 
economic advantages of metal tubes. Tubes of tin- 
coated lead or tin-lead alloy, if the nature of the packaged 
product should require it, can be coated internally with 
inert materials to prevent chemical or electrolytic reac- 
tion between container and contents. Undoubtedly, the 
use of these substitutes will continue when normal con- 
ditions are restored and the packaging practices and 
methods of the future will be influenced by research and 
developments during 1942. 
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The approach to the use of substitute materials for 
tubes should be by way of exhaustive tests with the ac- 
tual products to be packaged, particularly when essential 
oils are included in the formulae. The responsibility for 
such tests should rest with the manufacturer of the prod- 
uct. His own self-interest should dictate the selection of 
both the particular metal and lining material, if any, best 
suited to his product. 

The metal-substitute tubes are made according to the 
standards of the Collapsible Tube Manufacturers As- 
sociation for standard tin tubes which have been in effect 
for many years. Decoration (labeling) is the same as 
heretofore, although shortages of the imported oils used 
in coating materials may affect their quality. To some 
extent, the use of metal caps may be dictated by necessity 
but, in all essentials, substitute tubes will retain the 
economy, convenience and sanitary nature of this type 
of container. 


Classifications of tubes 

Collapsible tubes may be classified in five general types, 
depending on the materials from which the tubes are 
fabricated. 

1. Pure tin tubes: Made of new virgin tin, alloyed 
with a small amount of copper or other suitable stiffener, 
in minute quantities. No adulterant, such as lead or 
other soft metals, is used in these tubes and they are essen- 
tially for use for any product going on or in the human 
body. Included among these products were tooth- 
pastes, shaving creams, cosmetic creams, depilatories, 
contraceptives, ointments, food products, hand soaps, 
and pharmaceuticals. 

2. Lead tubes (lead-alloy tubes): Made of lead 
alloyed with antimony or tin. They have been used al- 
most entirely for non-personal products such as adhe- 
sives, shoe polishes, paints, colors, and grease 

3. Aluminum tubes: Made of pure aluminum, 
formerly replaced tin tubes to the extent of about 10 per 
cent of the total consumption. Because of the great 
chemical activity of aluminum, use of it was restricted to 
chemically neutral products until suitable vinyl com- 
pounds, perhaps thirty in number, were developed for 
use as internal coatings. 

4. Tin-coated lead tubes: A lead tube structure 
coated with thin layers of tin, inside or outside or both, 
which presents much the same appearance as tin and is 
less expensive. However, they have not been generally 
accepted as fulfilling the standards of quality set by 
manufacturers or by the public. In some cases, the com- 
bination of the two metals in the presence of an electro- 
lyte—an alkaline product, for example—has resulted in 
electrolytic action detrimental to both product and con- 
tainer. Internal coatings have been perfected which have 
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It has been very gratifying to us in endeavoring to carry 
out our policy of equal attention to all our customers’ 
requirements, large and small, during these trying times 
to receive in return such splendid cooperation and a real 
understanding of our efforts in their behalf. We 
therefore take this opportunity to publicly acknowledge 
such cooperation on the part of our customers and to say 


that we shall do everything possible to maintain our policy. 


NATIONAL COLLAPSIBLE TUBE COMPANY 


Chicago * 362 Carpenter St., PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND * San Francisco 


Plain and Decorated Collapsible Tubes 
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Single dose tubes illustrate wide variety of sizes and many applications for which they have been used. The large tube at 
left contains fire extinguisher, far less expensive than previous types of packing. Small tubes at extreme right are for single 
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dosages of headache powders, for glue or fornose and throatdrops. Screwandapplicatorcaps used. Photo Sun Tube Corp. 


largely overcome this objection and, for the period of 
the emergency, tin-coated tubes have been approved for 
the packaging of shaving creams. This approval may 
be extended to other types of products. 

5. Tin-lead alloy tubes: 
for which some advantages over tin-coated lead are 
claimed 
electrolysis. Tubes of this type may be internally coated, 


A recent development 
The principal difference is the avoidance of 


as in the case of aluminum, and tin-coated, with equally 
good results. They are somewhat more costly than lead 
tubes, but compare favorably in price with other types. 


Tube specifications 


There is no great trick in drawing tube specifications. 
The dimensions are determined by the amount of product 
it is desired to pack or by the size of tubes used in similar 
price lines by established competing products. The size 
of the neck opening is, in large measure, determined by 
the plasticity of the product and the quantity ordinarily 
used in one application. Thus, “‘brushless’’ shaving 
creams are packed in tubes with large openings, opthal- 
mic ointments in tubes with pinhole tips. 
Specifications for tubes require the following data: 


Dimensions: Diameter at the shoulder; length from 
shoulder to open end. 
Size of neck or diameter of neck opening. 
Wall thickness at shoulder. 
Cap: Material and type of cap; type of liner. 
Decoration: Shoulder embossing, if any; coating and 
number of colors in printed matter. 


METAL: Tin, tin-coated lead, lead or aluminum. 
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Design and decoration 


The cylindrical shape of collapsible tubes is dictated 
by the method of manufacture and the method of 
closing and sealing. Possibilities of variation in struc- 
tural design are, therefore, nil. Design enters into the 
appearance of the cap and the embossed decoration on the 
shoulder, but it is on the ‘‘label’’ or side that design has 
fullest opportunity. While the fixed cylindrical shape 
imposes certain limits, these are the only limitations. 
Label designs may be of any character capable of repro- 
duction by zinc etching, photogravure or halftone. 
Decoration may be printed or embossed and printed 
in from one to four colors on a white or tinted coating. 
By the use of process plates, additional tints can be 
secured. The brilliant metallic surfaces can also be 
produced on tubes with a high degree of fidelity. 


Brush-tip applicator tubes for nail polishes and polish re- 
movers. Lengthwise label design. Photo A. H. Wirz, Inc. 
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Class bottles and jars 


by F. P. Gass 





ROGRESS in the glass container and closure industries 
in recent years has been so rapid that it is difficult to 
form aclear, comprehensive picture of all their prod- 

ucts. In order to take full advantage of the potentialities 
of packaging in glass, a prospective purchaser must realize 
fully not only what has been done but also what is being 
done. Heshould, therefore, present the full details of his 
packaging problems to the suppliers and manufacturers. 
The following is intended to serve only as a basic guide. 

A glass container is defined today as a glass package 
that requires a closure. By the terms of this definition a 
packer must, therefore, deal with two industries for the 
two parts of his completed glass package—the manu- 
facturers of glass and the manufacturers of closures. For- 
tunately these two groups, while remaining separate in- 
dustries, requiring different types of research and engi- 


neering knowledge, are closely associated so far as the 
purchaser of glass is concerned, frequently being housed 
under the same corporate roof. Furthermore, a third in- 
dustrial element in successful packaging, the designers 
and manufacturers of equipment, have also progressed to 
the point where they are familiar both with the problems 
of design and with the requirements of the packer himself. 


Types of glass containers 


From the point of view of manufacturing, glass contain- 
ers are usually considered as falling into three classes: 1) 
Narrow neck bottles; 2) Wide mouth jars; 3) Pressed 
ware, which, because of the method of manufacture, are 
also wide mouth containers. 

From the point of view of use the following classifica- 
tions have become generally accepted: 
1. Narrow neck food containers: These are bot- 
tles in which the opening, seldom more than 38 mm., is 


1. Group of standardized glass containers. Top row, left to right, 2-qt. and 1-qt. milk, Boston “round” for pharmaceuticals, 
2 extracts, 1-pt. wine, tall extract, wide mouth food, 3 Boston “rounds.” Bottom row, 4 “Blakes” for pharmaceuticals, new 
No. 10 for food, 12-0z. no deposit beer, 12-0z. and 32-oz. Steinie and export type beer bottle. Photo Glass Container Assn. 
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smaller than the body of the bottle. They are appropri- 
ate only for food products that can be filled in liquid 
form, and that are subsequently poured from the bottle, 
such as catsup, non-carbonated fruit juices, table sauces, 
and the like. 

2. Wide mouth food containers: Bottles and 
jars in this category are blown; hence, they have a 
shoulder or a neck ring by which they are lifted from the 
blank mold to the blow mold, but the neck opening is 
invariably wide compared with the cross-section of the 
body and often nearly equal to it. These bortles are 
appropriate for food products that contain some solids 
such as preserves, mayonnaise, coffee, pickles, fish prod- 
ucts, fruits, and vegetables, which must accommodate 
entry of a spoon or other utensil. 

3. Pressed ware: Some food containers can be made 
by a process similar to the manufacture of castings, ex- 
cept that the mold which acts as the pattern is with- 
drawn after each forming. This means that the opening 
in the neck of pressed ware must have straight sides and 
be at least as wide as the cross-section of the body. 
Many of the products mentioned in 1 and 2 can also be 
packed in this type of ware. 

4. Pressure and non-pressure ware: This type 
of bottle, invariably meant for liquids and therefore 
narrow-necked, is especially engineered to withstand the 
internal pressure of carbonation. Siphoned liquids, 
ginger ale, chocolate, and both carbonated and non- 
carbonated soft drinks (excluding fruit juices and alco- 
holic beverages) use this type bottle because of the hard 
wear to which the containers are subjected. 

5. Beer bottles: Of two types—returnable and non- 
returnable. The latter is generally called the ‘‘no de- 
posit beer bortle.’’ Both are engineered to withstand 
the internal pressure from carbonation. 

6. Liquor ware: For all the alcoholic beverages ex- 
cept malted products bottled under carbonation. 

7. Medicinal and toilet ware: For all types of 
medicines, chemicals, insecticides, and toilet prepara- 
tions from smelling salts to shaving creams; it may vary 
in capacity from a fraction of an ounce to carboys for 
several gallons. 

8. General purpose containers: For products 
not meant for human consumption either externally or 
internally, such as ink, paint, machine oil, glue, and 
ammonia. 

9. Milk bottles: Especially styled for dairy prod- 
ucts—cottage cheese, milk, and cream. 

10. Domestic fruit jars and jelly glasses: 
Containers meant for home preserving of fruits and vege- 
tables and for homemade jellies. 


These classifications reflect a unique characteristic of 
glass containers—identification with the various classes 
of products they contain. The grouping outlined above 
is recognized as common practice in the industry, and the 
packer will do well to bear it in mind although it is so 
fundamental that it usually passes unnoticed. 

The distinction between these groups of bottles and jars, 
while it is largely one of styling, is basic and it promotes 
merchandising. The quart bottle for beer, and the one 
for milk, are containers definitely identified with two 
different industries; selling milk in a beer bottle would 
be a justifiable cause for complaint. By mental sugges- 
tion, cough medicine from a spice bottle might not seem 
so effective as it would from a bottle in the group 
adopted for medicinals and toilet goods, although the 
capacity of the two bottles might be exactly the same. 








2. In these prescription bottles for products which must 
necessarily demand containers of widely different shapes 
and sizes, harmony and family identity have been obtained 
through color. Plastic screw-on tops. Photo Armstrong 
Cork Co. 3. Beer bottles showing different standard 
shapes used—stubby, Steinie, ale, single trip, and cham- 
pagne type. These acquire personality through individual 
label and closure. Photo Anchor Hocking Glass Corp. 
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These basic differences in style among the ten groups of 
bottles have been emphasized by specialized research 
applying to the packaging of a single group, and by 
legislation which has sharply differentiated between in- 
dustries that have nothing in common beyond use of 
glass packages. 


Private vs. stock molds 

Another basis of classification of bottles and jars used by 
packers distinguishes between private and stock molds. 
Private molds may be designed and owned by indi- 
vidual packers. The advantage of owning them is that 
they are distinctive because they are reserved for the use 
of a single packer—at least within his marketing area. 
The disadvantage is that they cost more to supply. In 
order to make production reasonably economical, large 
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4. Popular handy style milk 
bottle represents’ substantial 
savings in cost and in storage 
space and weight. Contour 
of bottles finds excellent use 
with dripless finishes. Smaller 
size also makes possible addi- 
tional saving in cap cost. 5. 
Glass coffee package permits 
maximum commercial vacuum, 
resealability and visibility and 
is very economical to _ use. 
Photos Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
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numbers of the private-mold bottles must be run off at 
one time, and storage costs mount. Moreover, if changes 
are made or if the bottle becomes obsolete, the expense 
falls entirely on the packer. 

For the duration of the present industrial emergency, 

private-mold bottles will be difficult and often impos- 
sible to produce. The manufacture and maintenance of 
molds are expensive, requiring highly skilled machine 
labor. The iron and steel required have been so difficult 
to obtain that already the private molds for liquor ware 
are frozen to present designs, and it is probable that simi- 
lar action will be taken on molds for other lines. 
Stock molds, developed by the various manufacturers 
of glass containers, are used either to manufacture a sufh- 
cient supply of bottles which are then held in stock, or 
are themselves held in stock for the manufacture of 
bottles for which there will probably be a demand. No 
glass company will invest in a stock mold until it is sure 
that it can be manufactured economically in large-scale 
production, that the bottle made from it will be widely 
used, and that it will hold its market for a reasonable 
period. Considerable research must go into the design 
because it must take into account not only the manu- 
facturing of the glass but also the requirements of the 
average packaging machinery and the merchandising re- 
quirements in the field for which the bottle is intended. 

The specifications for a mold may be those of an indi- 
vidual company or of the Glass Container Association. 


GCA standards 

The latter type of specification, standardized for the in- 
dustry by the Design and Specification Committee of the 
Glass Container Association, does not fix all the details 
of construction of a bottle. Certain details of shape and 
styling are left to individual companics. It does, how- 
ever, fix the basic specifications, such as the height, 
cross-section, and weight of a bottle of a given capacity. 
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This work of standardization has resulted in an orderly 
modernization of the stock lines in the industry, so that 
the packer has a wider choice of glass containers. 

The containers standardized by the Glass Container 
Association are only a small proportion of the total 
number of stock bottles and jars available, but they 
represent a volume of production out of all proportion to 
the number of designs. For a complete picture of the 
stock glass containers available, the packer must inquire 
of the various glass manufacturers. The accompanying 
list of GCA standardized bottles and jars is, therefore, a 
basic list of stock items, amplified in varying degrees by 
the sales lists of the forty-odd glass companies. 


STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS FOR 
GLASS CONTAINERS 


Narrow Neck Bottles Beer Bottles 


C-740 Tapered Oblong: For ex- C-102 Stubby 
tracts C-128-A Steinie 

C-302 Round Stubby: For Catsup C-130-A Ale Shape 

C-310 MediumHeight: ForCatsup C-146-A Export Shape 

C-324 Round: For Tomato Juice, C-150-A Select Shape 
Fruit Juices, Syrup, and C-184 Single Trip 
Vinegar . C-190-A Champagne 

C-344 Squat Round: For Vinegar Shape 

C-362 Round Stubby: For Juice 


Medicinal and Toilet Ware Liquor Ware 


C-440 Stubby: For Rubbing Al- C-202 Vinty Wine 
cohol C-222 Decorated Oval 
C-604 Oval: For Castor Oil Wine 
C-624 Boston Round C-240 Round Wine 
C-642 Narrow - Mouth French C-260 Round Brandy 


Square 
C-660 Round: For Hydrogen Per- 
pares General Purpose 
xide 
C-680 N/M Handled Gal- 
Wide Mouth Bottles lon Jug 
C-704 Plain Round: For Food C-690 N/M Round Gallon 
C-722 Oval: For Foods Bottle 
C-760 2 1b. Table-Serve Round: C-800 Shellac and Paint 
For Preserves Jar 


Milk Products 
Bottles for Milk and Cream 
Jars for Cottage Cheese 


e — OLives A 








Wherever practical, when the design for a bottle is 
standardized, a family of bottles, similar in shape but in 
a range of capacities, is standardized at the same time. 
Thus, the blueprint for Boston Rounds gives specifica- 
tions for bottles with capacities of '/2, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 
16, and 32 oz.; and the Plain Round Wide Mouth Jar 
(Food Container) is provided in capacities ranging from 
4 to 107 fl. oz. 


Modernization is important 


While on the subject of design, it is well to consider the 
subject of redesign for lighter weight, one of the most 
progressive developments in the industry in recent years. 


6. A large part of wine and liquor industries prefer simpli- 
fied traditional designs, such as this, in their containers. 
Distinctive labels and closures set bottles apart from those 
of competitors. 7. Light-weight, plain food jar showing 
how variety of treatment may be obtained through decora- 
tive closures and labels. Photos Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
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Briefly stated, this means an application of the basic 
principles of design to the new knowledge of bottle 
structure and manufacturing technique which results in 
the saving of unnecessary glass. In practice, redesign 
has had three beneficial effects: 1) designs have been 
modernized; 2) weights of glass have been reduced; 3) 
operating speeds of machines have been increased. 

Many lines of bottles were designed in the days when 
a set of molds for hand-blown bottles cost only $20 to 
$30. Because production costs were also low, packers 
could afford to experiment with a variety of styles, and 
they emphasized slender shapes which made the package 
appear larger but which wasted glass. Some of these de- 
signs were continued long after the introduction of ma- 
chinery for mass production. A set of molds for a mod- 
ern automatic bottle machine now costs from $400 to 
$2,000 depending on the size and design; and the differ- 
ence in the cost of producing two containers of the same 
capacity but different styles has widened proportionately. 

The trend towards lighter weight bottles simply recog- 
nized the fact that a design had been outmoded by the 
new manufacturing methods. For instance, a few years 
ago it was not uncommon for a pint flask to weigh 16 or 
17 0z.—obviously too much for the capacity. Redesign 
has produced a flask that weighs only 13 or 14 oz. 

Modernization has also reduced the height of unneces- 
sarily slender bottles, eliminated panels or sharp corners, 


8. Types of bottles for pharmaceuticals—oval with medi- 
cine dropper, cylindrical and narrow mouth French square 

equipped with black plastic screw-on closures, twoof which 
have finger-grip edges. Photo Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
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and concentrated on using glass in the most economical 
manner for the function of the container. Further reduc- 
tion in weight was brought about by engineering the 
design in terms of recent advances both in the quality of 
glass and in the machinery for blowing and annealing 
bottles. The result has been to reduce weights from 20 
to 60 per cent and to increase speed of production. In 
general, the bottles cost less to produce, are less expensive 
to ship and store, and are handled more economically by 
high-speed packaging lines. It must be remembered, 
however, that all lines of bottles are not redesigned for 
lighter weight with equal ease, and that redesign means 
more than simply a reduction in the amount of glass put 
into a bottle. 

Other factors, besides those enumerated here, have con- 
tributed to strengthen the trend towards conventional 
shapes produced in large quantities. Automatic manu- 
facture, while it has greatly reduced the unit cost of glass 
containers, has meant a vast increase in the cost of a 
single new bottle. The investment in tanks and ma- 
chinery is large compared with what it was in the old 
days of hand-blown glass. Packers’ handling equipment 
has advanced to the point where straight line production 
is usual. Uniform standardized glass containers are re- 
quired for economical operation, and for the modern 
methods of merchandising which have been developed 
for marketing over wide areas. 


9. Table syrup in glass pails with a distinctive type of 
label incorporating human interest. Size illustrated is 
4-lb. 1l-oz. They have gold lacquered metal caps. Wide 
mouth permits entry of spoon. Photo Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. 
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New sales appeals 
Simultaneously with the tendency towards fewer types 
and styles of bottles and jars, new methods have de- 
veloped for making the glass package distinctive. The 
first and most obvious development of this kind is the 
progress in label design, discussed in another section. 
The full possibilities of fused-in color have not been 
thoroughly explored. Already used widely on decorated 
tumblers and cosmetic jars, the process consists of apply- 
ing vitrifiable colors to the surface of the container and 
then firing them permanently on the glass. The colors, 
which are available in a wide range, are resistant to prac- 
tically all fading agents. 

Another feature in the styling of glass containers 
which has been widely diversified in recent years is the 
closure. The whole appearance of a bottle may be trans- 
formed by adopting a new type of closure and, whereas a 
dozen years ago the packer was comparatively limited in 
his selection, today he has at his command a wide variety 
of styles, colors, and materials for closures of equal effi- 
ciency in sealing. 

The choice of a glass container and closure which will 
give the greatest satisfaction in every respect—produc- 
tion as well as sales—requires care and forethought. The 
glass container and closure industries have now adapted 
themselves to packaging problems and close cooperation 
with them is invited on the choice or improvement of a 
glass package. Following are some of the considerations 
which a packer should bear in mind: 


CHECK LIST IN SELECTION OF 
GLASS CONTAINERS 


I. Questions affecting specifications for container: 

1. In what capacity or capacities is the product to be mer- 
chandised? 

2. What is the minimum size of opening required for the 
most efficient operation of the filling equipment? 

3. What features of the container are required or are ad- 
visable for the convenience of the consumer? 

4. Is the product under pressure after sealing? 

5. Is the product processed after sealing? 

6. What restrictions on bottle specifications are imposed by 
existing conveyor systems or other equipment? 

7. What federal or state regulations affect capacity, color, 
or other features of the glass package? 

8. What stock containers are available for the product, 
keeping in mind the above considerations? 

9. How does the size of the container affect the size of 
shipping carton? 


II. Questions affecting closure: 
1. Does the product require hermetic sealing? 
2. Is the product processed after sealing? 
3. What factors of convenience to consumer affect type of 
closure? 
4. What types of liner material do not react to the product? 


III. Questions affected by merchandising appearance of 
the package: 
1. Is the label space adequate? 
2. Is there a sales advantage to be obtained in choosing the 
container for its re-use or premium value? 
3. Is the container styled to suit the nature of the product? 


Finishes for glass containers 


by F. P. Gass 





HE finish of a glass container is the region designed 

for the application of the closure. It is so called 

because in the old hand-blowing days it was the last 
part of the bottle to be shaped. 

Since this finish is the bridge between the glass bottle 
industry and the closure industry, it is obviously essen- 
tial that the dimensions of the finish be common prop- 
erty of both manufacturers. For this reason, the Glass 
Container Association has standardized every type of 
commercial finish for which closures are made, and the 
specifications of these finishes are available for the guid- 
ance of all producers of glass containers and closures. 

These finishes may usually be applied to bottles of any 
design. So far as the prospective purchaser is concerned, 
all he has to do is to determine the type and size of bottle 
or jar he desires and the type and size of closure. When 
the shipments of glass containers and their closures arrive 
at the plant, the GCA standardization of finishes makes 
possible an accurate fit. 

Approximately a hundred finishes have been standard- 
ized. These are designed for all commercial closures. 
In the following section describing the closure field, it 


may be taken for granted that the proper finish is in the 
hands of the glass manufacturer. 


SCREW AND LUG TYPES 
2 
3 
FRICTION AND VACUUM TYPES 
ee Ss 6 
FORMING TYPES 


7 9 























Representative standard finishes for bottles of any 
design: 1. Shallow continuous thread. 2. Two lug Amer- 
seal. 3. All glass sprinkler top. 4. Brandy cork. 
§. Tumbler friction. 6. Deep friction “\pry-off.” 7. Crown. 
8. Roll-on. 9. Band. Drawing Glass Container Assn. 
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Closures 








by L. A. VonTill 





lhe primary closure of a glass package is the one that 

has any portion of its inner surface exposed to the 

contents. Depending on the construction and size 

of the container finish and the closure, the area of con- 

tact between the inner surface of the closure and the 
product may be large or small. 

A secondary closure is one that does not come in con- 
tact with the glass-packed product. It may be used: 
1) as a dust cover to keep the whole neck of the bortle 
or jar clean for dispensing purposes; 2) as a cover for 
whatever part of the product remains in the container after 
the primary seal is removed; 3) as a decoration to ‘‘dress 
up’ the package; or 4) to hold the primary seal in place 


on the glass finish. 


Primary closures 


The function of a primary closure is to seal the bottle 
and to remain securely in place until the consumer opens 


it. Every primary closure consists of: 


1. Sealing surface, to be pressed against the sealing 
surface of the container 
2. A cover portion for the mouth of the container 


3. Some means of securing the closure to the container. 


The sealing surface of a closure is usually a gasket or 
liner that is not affected by the product, backed with a 
compressible material which will conform to the sealing 
surface of the container. 

The first thing the packer must know about his clo- 
sure is whether it provides the degree of sealing required 
by the product. Properly applied, a closure may be air- 
tight, liquid-tight, or simply sift-proof. It may be designed 
to hold internal pressure of varying amounts, to vent and 
re-seat after venting, or to hold a vacuum. The degree 
of sealing depends primarily upon the nature of the 
material used for both liner and backing, and the pres- 
sure exerted by the cap on the liner. For a certain degree 
of seal some types of closures are more appropriate than 
others. If a product is to be processed for sterilization 
after filling, the closure and gasket must be resistant to 
heat and water. 

After the packer determines these facts about his 
closure, he may turn to such other characteristics as con- 
venience in opening, appearance, cost of application, 
workmanship, and quality; and on these points the 
arguments of various sales organizations can supply him 
with complete data. 

Types of closures may be more clearly discussed by 
classifying them according to the methods used to secure 
them to the finishes. The sealing surface of the bottle 
may be on the inner surface of the neck, on the top of 
the neck, or on the outer surface of the neck; therefore, 
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closures are designed for inner seal, top seal, or side seal. 
Thus classified, closures fall into five types: 
1. Friction sealing: The oldest method of sealing 
is by compression of a resilient material held in place by 
friction; for example, the common cork, which makes 
an inner seal. A variation is the friction pry-off, with 
an outer seal. In many cases, the latter type of closure 
is used to reinforce a vacuum seal, so that two principles 
are used to effect compression on the sealing surface. 
2. Screw or lug sealing: The use of a screw or lug 
accounts for about three-quarters of all glass containers 
for all purposes. Here again the resultant pressure may 
be used to reinforce a vacuum seal. 
3. Formed seal: A third way of sealing is to form 
part of the closure on the bottle, using the finish of the 
bottle as a mold. The crown cap is an example. 
4. Vacuum seal: The fourth method of sealing de- 
pends solely on the difference in pressure between the 
inside and outside of the sealed container to secure the 
closure to the finish. The inside pressure must be less 
than the outside, hence there must be a vacuum within 
the container and the sealing gasket must be of a suit- 
able nature to hold the vacuum. 
5. Combination and miscellaneous seals: Some 
seals are effected by using a combination of two or more 
of the four types already described. 

Within each of these general divisions is a wide range 
of variations. 
Friction closures for an inner seal may be tapered 
glass with a ground glass surface. The most popular 
friction closures are cork stoppers. They may have 
straight sides (wine and whiskey), tapered sides (mis- 
cellaneous jugs and flasks), champagne stvle, or cored 
for use with sprinkler tops or applicators. The corks 
may have tops of plastic, wood, metal, or wood covered 
with metal. Side seals by friction only are most com- 
mon on tumblers. On jars, combinations of side fric- 
tion and vacuum are frequently used, and the glass finish 
is often provided with a ledge for pry-off opening. The 
vapor vacuum or other vacuum-sealing processes often 
combine friction side-sealing with the vacuum sealing. 
Screw caps: May be deep or shallow, the deep screw 
having a skirt about '/; deeper than the shallow. They 
may be a single shell, with the threads exposed; a double 
shell, with the threads concealed in an outer casing; or 
the outer casing and concealed thread may be made of a 
single piece of metal. They may be of metal, or plastics, 
or both; and may be knurled, semi-knurled, or un- 
knurled. The skirt may have an outwardly rolled edge, 
a raw edge, or a turned-in rolled edge. The top may be 
domed, partially domed, flat, or have a depressed ring. 
Lug caps are variations of screw caps, since the lug acts 























as an interrupted thread. 
indentations in the skirt, or by turned-in projections on 
the edge of it. 
Formed seals: The most familiar of the caps formed 
on the finish of a bottle is the crown cap, used for beer, 
carbonated beverages, condiments, etc. Another type 
of formed cap is the ro//-on—a piece of aluminum or other 
ductile metal in which the threads are formed by the 
capping machine to conform to threads on the finish of 
the bottle. Another type of formed cap is the chuck 
crimped type where the chuck on the capping machine 
collapses or squeezes the skirt of the cap against the 
side-sealing surface of the finish. 
Vacuum only: Caps, under which vacuum may be 
obtained by special sealing machines, by cooling and 
contraction of hot packed product, or by some combina- 
tion of these methods. 
Miscellaneous and combination caps: The band- 
cap is one in which a metal band applied with a sealing 
machine locks a sealing cover (often held under vacuum) 
under a ledge on the container. Bands in the form of a 
tear-off or separate removable band around the finish of 
a container are often used as supplementary seals. A 
band is sometimes used to hold a cover cap in place and 
prevent it from atcidentally becoming loose. When 
made an integral part of the primary closure it makes it 
tamper-proof. 

Many further variations of the other four main types, 
have been developed for specific products. The packer 


The lug may be made by ‘| is sure to find several competing types which are appro- 


priate for his product and package. 


Secondary closures 


Among the secondary closures are the so-called cover caps, 
frequently used to protect the primary closure or pouring 
edge of a bottle. Many milk bottles have cover caps 
of paper or aluminum foil, and distillers often use a 
hood of gold or silver foil over the cap to dress up the 
package. Catsup cover caps made of tinplate are used 
as covers for partially filled bottles after the primary 
closure such as a crown or formed cap is removed. Many 
secondary closures are made of cellulose cups, either 
Opaque or transparent, sealed over the primary cap on 
the finish. 

In this classification also are a variety of tamper-proof 
closures, usually metal strips which bind the primary 
closure, and must be destroyed before the bottle can be 
opened. Here, too, is the cellulose disc applied inside 
the primary closure, secured by an adhesive to the sealing 
surface of the bottle. 

The virtues of packaging in glass under closures are 
too well known to require further description. For the 
proper type of closure and glass finish to specify for a 
given set of packing conditions consult the manufac- 
turers of closures and glass containers, many of whom are 
equipped to offer to the trade without charge free labo- 
ratory and engineering services, in addition to the 
wealth of experience which they all "possess. 


GROUP 1 FRICTION SEAL 


Champagne cork for for- 
eign or domestic cham- 
pagnes. It is made from 
selected and tested cork- 
wood in two types, for first 
and for final bottling 


Tapered cork. General- 
use closure for bottles, 
jugs, flasks, etc. Manu- 
factured in a wide range 
of grades, tapers and sizes 





A straight cork. For use 
in sealing still wines (dry 
and sweet). Oversize, 
and driven under com- 
pression into bottle. Tap 
cork. Inserted in bushes 
in heads of kegs in cooper- 
age factories or breweries 





Round top cork. Vari- 
ation of tapered cork, with 
same uses. Shell cork. 
Used with glass or fancy 
stoppers, sprinkler tops 
and as orifice reducers 
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Wedge top cork. Ordinary 
tapered cork with formed 
top. Essentially a closure 
for perfumesandcosmetics 


Left: Crown catsup cover- 
cap. Friction type with 
smalllugs. Right: Cover- 
cap, screw type, for catsup 


Lock-Tite slip cover. Used 
on cans or pails of paint, 
varnish and certain food 
products. Pry off to open 





Topped corks used for sealing liquors, perfumes, es- 
sential oils, extracts, etc., are of three types: Right. 
Molded plastic top attached to cut cork. Left. Litho- 
graphed metal top cork. Center. Embossed wood top cork 





Corks with wooden tops. 


Left: Dauber. Right: Applicator 
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Specie cork. Pores of 
corkwood run from top to 
bottom instead of through 
the diameter. For sealing 
laboratory glassware, cer- 
tain dry chemicals and for 
mustard, horseradish, etc. 


Sprinkler cork. Metal 
sprinkler inserted in shell 
cork. Used for dispensing 
liquids such as hair tonic 


Orifice reducer. Shell cork 
which may be equipped 
with metal fitting and used 
to convert standard cork 
or screw finish into shaker 
type unit for dispensing 


Rubber cork or stopper, 
used for bottles containing 
ammonia and certain cor- 
rosive chemicals, _ etc. 


Flanged cork. Flange fa- 
cilitates removal of clos- 
ure from bottle. For whis- 
key containers and for use 
with the various types of 
tamper-proof outer seals 


Anchor Dcap. Side seal; 
air-tight or vacuum. For 
jars, bottles and tumblers 
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Closures with A Function! 





























Consumers actually demand Fed- 
eral functional closures—in fact, 


some products cannot be sold with- 









Unique Colorful Tenite dispensing cap 
which is readied for market with application 
. of simple liner. Cap for added convenience 
acceptance for use on window- Midway Chemical's ‘‘Aeromist" is finely —and re-use as cocktail shaker. 

sprayed through type SDS plunger. 


out them so great has been their 


cleaners, mothproofing _ liquids, 


syrups, etc. Servers, sprayers, 


Colorful Tenite soap dis- 
penser, capacity 1 quart, 
with heavy metal mounting 
bracket and lock top 
(optional) for plants, thea- 
tres, etc. Sells more soap 
powder! 


dispensers—all make products easy 





to use, eliminate mess—and waste 
—and turn sale packages into dis- 


pensing packages, thus bringing 


Plastic batter server with 
all-plastic top and remov- 
able plastic slide. 48 oz. 
capacity. Combines with 
no. 427 dripless server for 
matched set. 


brand identification right into the 
home where it can best help re- 


sale. Smart packagers in all fields 





use Federal functional closures to 


sell goods—to insure consumer 





satisfaction with their product 
after the sale—and to build prod- 


uct success on the sound basis of 


Plastic no-drip 
server in red, green, 
dee yellow, blue, ivory 
and black. Plastic 
top and slide, stain- 
less steel spring. 


repeat sales. 
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WEG All plastic, all color plastic sprayer. 
Consumers pick these colorful closures 
every time. 


FEDERAL TOOL CORPORATION 
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CLOSURES WITH A FUNCTION 
400 NORTH LEAVITT STREET - CHICAGO 
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GROUP 2 








Left to right: Perforated (partial dome), rolled edge, 
no knurl. Flat, rolled edge, with knurl, depressed ring. 
Single perforation, rolled edge, knurled depressed ring 





Left: Partly domed top, raw edge, semi-knurl. Center: 
Full dome, no knurl. Right: Standard dome, no knurl 
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Metal cap lined with flowed-in composition rubber. Used 
for the hermetic sealing of all types of food products 





Upper left: Flat top, rolled edge, no knurl. Upper 
right: Flat top, rolled edge, with knurl. Below, lett: 
Full dome top, rolled edge, no knurl. Below, right: Flat 
top, no ring, no knurl. Used fora variety of products 
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SCREW OR LUG SEAL 





Safedge Snap Cap. Used on tumblers principally for 
dairy products. Top and bottom of cap, at upper left 


e- 


Flat top molded cap used for jars; continuous threads 
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Various types standard designs of molded bottle caps 





Left: Molded cap with sponge applicator. Right: 
Molded cap with sprinkler opening and _ typical 
standard design screwtop. Blackand white show parts 
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ANY of the products packaged 
M in glass today are protected 
by ‘‘Cel-O-Seal’’ cellulose 

bands. The little seals firmly hold 
the closure—the cap, lid or cork 
—to the bottle or jar, preventing 
any loosening, which would let air 
in and flavor or aroma out; and they 
keep bottle mouths free of dirt ac- 
cumulations that otherwise might 
occur in transit from factory to store. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


eals of Cellulose 
provide 
Product Protection 


Tee 








In a word, they assure the ultimate 
consumer that the product purchased 
is as pure and flavorful as when 
it was originally packed by the 
manufacturer. 

Thus do “Cel-O-Seal’”’ bands, de- 
veloped through Du Pont chemical 
research, protect products that enter 
your home—food, drugs, cosmetics, 
wines and many other items, even 
toothbrushes. 





Seal goes on 
when wet... 





. dries quickly, 
shrinks tight. 








Seals of a special type—trade- 
marked ‘‘Wind-O-Band’’— protect 
distilled spirits packages. These 
afford protection of United States 
tax stamps. Moreover, sealed 
packages cannot be duplicated by 
bootleggers. ““Wind-O-Band” seals 
are available in a variety of colors, 
and may be so imprinted in other 
colors as to produce a three-color 
effect. 
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How fo plan 


When you’re planning a 


the 
erfect package | =.rs.c. te 


perience and success at meeting 
just such problems as yours is ad- 


vance assurance of a practical, 
satisfactory answer? 


om 


@ Wide Mouth Food Containers fe Wine and Liquor Bottles 
Narrow Mouth Food Containers S Drug and Cosmetic Containers 





Many years of planning highly successful 


packages for all kinds of food products, 


involving every conceivable sealing, produc- 
tion and sales factor, has enabled Anchor Hocking to 
build up a remarkably complete line of stock glass 
containers, in both crystal and amber. Among these 
you will almost certainly find one that exactly meets 
your requirements...a practical, attractive container 
that will not only win enthusiastic approval from your 
production, sales and purchasing executives by its 
construction, durability and economy...but will please 


your customers with its appearance and convenience. 


If, however, you do need something special, we shall 


4 General Purpose Containers 


Metal and Molded Closures: 


ANCHOR OPE! ab \ 


‘ 4} j 


be glad to discuss with you the question of an indi- 
vidually designed container for your particular product. 

As for closures, Anchor Hocking offers the widest 
range on the market...airtight, vacuum, screw, lug and 
friction...our recommendations are thus free of bias, 
you are sure of getting the closure best suited to your 
product, purse and purpose. And every Anchor closure 


gives you some exclusive feature of design or construc- 


tion that will enable your package to do a better job. 


A helpful, well-experienced Anchor Hock- 
ing man will be glad to call and discuss your prob- 
lems...he is fully qualified to give you practical, con- 


structive advice. A word to us and he'll be at your desk. 








and Beverage Bottles 
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LANCASTER OHIO 
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ANCHOR HOCKING GLASS CORPORATION 
























Ash tray top. Domed, 
single shell, continuous- 
thread cap with printing 


I,3§ 


Various types of molded caps; shallow for pints and half- 
pints of liquor; deep-skirted for quarts and fifths. Center: 
Molded spout cap for dispensing hair tonics, lotions, etc. 


Anchor Beacon. Lug cap 
with flat peripheral side 
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~ Partially domed top, rolled Perforated shakertop (flat), 
‘ edge, with knurl, decorated rolled edge, with knurl 
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Anchor Amerseal. Lug cap 


Deep screw cap with knurl 


with knurl. Used for food 





Top: Uniplex. Single-shell 
lug cap with flat pe- 
ripheral side. Under and 
top views. Bottom: Du- 
plex, single-shell, lug cap 
with flat peripheral side 
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Double shell cap: Large 
standardized flat-top type 
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Left: Standard flat-top, 
double-shell cap, small 
size, showing under view 
with liner. Center: Upper 
view ofcap. Right: Domed 
top short skirt closure 


Molded plastic cap with 
single sprinkler opening 


Unishell in which screw 
thread is formed from 
curled-under edge so that 
the peripheral side is flat. 
Decoratedwithbrandname 


Molded plastic jigger caps 
with debossed trade mark; 
sealing type jigger cap 
and cover type for liquor 


Transparent acid resistant 
decorative closure molded 
of polystyrene plastic 









































CELONS © 


(SEAL-ONS) 













SEALS OF CELLULOSE 


% COLORFUL 
* IMPRINTED 
*%& INEXPENSIVE 





*& DISCOURAGES 
TAMPERING 


*% PROTECTS TAX STAMPS 


* IMPROVES PACKAGE 
APPEARANCE 





REPRESENTATIVES NEW YORK CITY 
IN ALL THE CELON CO. 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 71 W. 23rd ST. 
| n Plant and Office Madison Wisconsin 
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Domed top, with grooved Nee . Double-shell cap of gold- 
side for finger grip to x wash brass. Upper and 
facilitate opening of jar .. : under views are shown 
in photograph. This hasa 
domed top and long skirt 


; Kep-Ark cap. Inner shell 

Domed top, decorated with : at calead a an expan- 
a series of indentations : sion-type ring which locks 
liner into cap and adjusts 

threads to variations in it 


Domed top, with variable : : 

indentations which define . oe y Double-shell cap of bur- 

a square. Generally re- os nished brass with an ex- 

ferred to as a ‘square top” tension dome. The upper 
and under views are shown 
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GROUP 3 
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Crown caps, designed primarily for sealing carbonated 
water, beverages and bottled and canned beer 


Saniseal cap. A tin-plate crown is lined with water- 
proof paper for demijohns and unlined for milk bottles 








Left. Roll-on screw cap of 
aluminum; threads formed 
on the container itself 


ay flo -d County Dairies 


RUITADE 


Right. AnchorT cap. Side 
seal; air-tight or vacuum Dacro cap for milk, cream and fruit juice bottles. 
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It was a tiny thread 


— Ve we Ff 


of carbonized bamboo fibre — 
used as a filament — that finally 
enabled Edison to perfect his 


invention of the Electric Light. 


And it was CROWN’S development of small but vital im- 
provements in Closures that has had a widespread effect 
on the sealing of glass containers. Several of the closure 
improvements that have come from the CCS Laboratories 
have revolutionized sealing methods. These improvements, 
together with Crown’s unvarying high quality, have in- 
creased sealing efficiency, lowered sealing costs, and 
| made glass-packed products more acceptable in the home. 


Samples, prices and full information sent promptly upon request. 


CROWN CORK AND SEAL COMPANY 


World's Largest Makers of Closures for Glass Containers 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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VPO CAPS: a One-piece vacuum closure that util- 


izes the ‘top sealing” principle. Tiny lugs in the rim of 
each VPO cap hold it on the container with a spring- 
like grip. Special rubber ring liner assures perfect 
vacuum sealing. Speed of application is limited only 


by speed of filling equipment. 


SERA LOT ARE 
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CLEARS THE GLASS 
THREAD WITHOUT 
SIDE - SCRAPING. 





DEEP HOOK THREAD SCREW CAPS: The 
patented cap thread hooks under the glass thread of 
the container without side scraping or wedging. You 
get 50% to 100% more sealing pressure with the 
same amount of force—caps spin on faster—come off 
easier—production is speeded up—application costs 
are lowered. 


SHORT FRICTION CATSUP COVER CAPS: 


Their outstanding uniformity assures fast, trouble-free 
application. Their trim, tailored design improves the 
appearance of your package. They fit closely —are 
easily removed— snap back on for a snug re-seal. In- 


dentations are so formed that they hold but do not lock. 











OROLAC LINERS: Made by bonding ‘Orolac”’ 


coated aluminum foil to white pulp. Has many of the 
advantages of a rubber ring, yet costs less. Tasteless, 
odorless, inexpensive and impervious to liquids and 
vapors. Especially suitable for certain food products, 


sweet wines, and whiskey not over 100 proof. 


VENT CAPS: An innovation in closures which has 
solved a troublesome problem for packers of products 
that generate gas. The patented Vent Liner vents at 
comparatively low pressure . . . minimizes excessive 
internal pressure during shelf life of the product... 


decreases hazard of damage to person or property. 
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glass-packed product. Included are CT 
Caps, VPO Caps, and Short Friction Cover 


materials, on modern, precision mach 


of fabrication to insure cost- 





PLASTIC LINERS: Unequalled for the quality or 


the sturdiness of the wax coating used in the built-up 
surface. Provides unexcelled sealing efficiency for 
pickles, olives, mustard and other hard-to-keep 
products. Real insurance against shrinkage due to 


evaporation and returned goods. 


SLIP RUBBER RINGS: Impregnated with a spe- 


cially developed lubricant which works to the surface 
under pressure—prevents rubber sticking to jar. 
Thickness of ring seals off any irregularities on jar 
surfaces. Special rubber formula for mayonnaise, 


coffee and other hermetically sealed products. 








VPO CAPS: a one-piece vacuum closure that util- 
izes the ‘top sealing” principle. Tiny lugs in the rim of 
each VPO cap hold it on the container with a spring- 
like grip. Special rubber ring liner assures perfect 
vacuum sealing. Speed of application is limited only 


by speed of filling equipment. 


CLEARS THE GLASS 
THREAD WITHOUT 
SIDE - SCRAPING, 





DEEP HOOK THREAD SCREW CAPS: The 
patented cap thread hooks under the glass thread of 
the container without side scraping or wedging. You 
get 50% to 100% more sealing pressure with the 
same amount of force—caps spin on faster—come off 
easier—production is speeded up—application costs 
are lowered. 


SHORT FRICTION CATSUP COVER CAPS: 


Their outstanding uniformity assures fast, trouble-free 
application. Their trim, tailored design improves the 
appearance of your package. They fit closely —are 
easily removed— snap back on for a snug re-seal. In- 
dentations are so formed that they hold but do not lock. 
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Containers 
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OROLAC LINERS: Made by bonding "Orolac’”’ 
coated aluminum foil to white pulp. Has many of the 


advantages of a rubber ring, yet costs less. Tasteless, 


odorless, inexpensive and impervious to liquids and 


vapors. Especially suitable for certain food products, 
sweet wines, and whiskey not over 100 proof. 


VENT CAPS: An innovation in closures which has 
solved a troublesome problem for packers of products 
that generate gas. The patented Vent Liner vents at 
comparatively low pressure . . . minimizes excessive 
internal pressure during shelf life of the product... 


decreases hazard of damage to person or property. 


materials, on modern, precision m 


of fabrication to insure cost 


PLASTIC LINERS: Unequalled for the quality or 


the sturdiness of the wax coating used in the built-up 
surface. Provides unexcelled sealing efficiency for 
pickles, olives, mustard and other hard-to-keep 
products. Real insurance against shrinkage due to 
evaporation and returned goods. 


SLIP RUBBER RINGS: Impregnated with a spe- 


cially developed lubricant which works to the surface 
under pressure—prevents rubber sticking to jar. 
Thickness of ring seals off any irregularities on jar 
surfaces. Special rubber formula for mayonnaise, 
coffee and other hermetically sealed products. 
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Left: Whitecap vacuum side seal for pry-off finish. 
Right: Whitecap vacuum deep top seal for pry-off finish 


Top seal for thin, glass tum- 
blers. Vacuum Whitecap 


Dose-cup. Aluminum. Af- 
fixed to top of bottle, over 
regular closure and held in 
Place by screw thread. 
May be adapted for use 
as ordinary slip cover 


Cellulose cap or band 
(Cel-O-Seal). Fits over any 
type of closure and shrinks 
tightly to the bottle neck 


Top: Round lock top clos- 
ure with inner paper seal. 
Used extensively for cof- 
fee cans. Bottom: Round 
sifter cap for cans con- 
taining talcum and other 
dry, free-flowing products 
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GROUP 4 VACUUM SEAL 

















Slip cover-cap for Mason 
jars, equipped with gasket 


Anchor AH-N Side-seal 
vacuum cup with lift 
opener used with or without 
pry-off finish containers 


GROUP 5 COMBINATION TYPES 


Anchor Paragon two-piece 
catsup and chili sauce cap. 
Long skirt, screw type 


Filma-Seal of transparent 
type used in conjunction 
with a perforated screw 
cap. Seal preserves full 
strength of a spice while 
permitting use of conveni- 
ence features embodied in 
the perforated screw cap 
































MOULDED GLASS CONTAINERS 


BEAUTY UNSURPASSED BY 
IMPORTED BOTTLES 


AMERICAN PRODUCTION ASSURES 
CONSTANT SUPPLY 


Kimble INDIVIDUALIZED Moulded Bottles— 
created by American designers and made 
entirely by American craftsmen— introduce a 
marked innovation in fine moulded bottles. 
Combining the artistry of Kimble glass-craft 
with precision mechanization, these distinc- 
tive new containers offer designs that are un- 
surpassed in exquisite beauty and character. 
They are designed especially for YOU— 
made to your own specifications to 
personalize YOUR OWN 
PRODUCT! 


Jor A NEW VERSION OF YOUR 0/2 PACKAGE Conal 
A Kin! 


RAPID ACCEPTANCE OF YOUR WEW PRODUCT 
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Canisters. Small aluminum 


tamper-proof cans with 
screw or plain re-closure 





Pelican cap. Large tam- 
per-proof aluminum seal 
over regular cork. Dis- 
engaged top serves as 
drinking or measuring cup 





Left: Cellulose cap or 
band (Wind - O- Band). 
Right: Viscose cap or band 
(Sylphseal). Effective 
type of self-sealing unit 


Open topped, tamper-proof 
aluminum cap used when 
re-closure is not desired 





Left: Large lug cap with 
knurl, which is applicable 
to jars foralluses. Right: 
Filma-Seal paper type 





Pull-strip cap. One-piece, 
tamper-proof cap made of 
aluminum. Opened by 
pulling weakened strip 
off in either direction 


Aluminum foil hoods 
used on milk bottles 





Decorative slip or friction 
cover-cap with long skirt 



































Fe} 
Upper left: Alseco foil tumbler cap. Crimpedon. Also 
available in sifter (perforated) top. Upper center and 
right: Vacuum caps with tear-off tabs. Top seal may 
be provided with two tabs in aluminum or tin. Bottom: 
Goldy top seal. Tear-off type; aluminum; top seal 

Pg 
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Safety cork. Tamper-proof Break-away cap. Made 
aluminum seal is placed of aluminum and threaded 
over regular flange cork. on the bottle. Breaks 
The seal is broken by open as top is unscrewed 
pulling weakened strip while base is held in 
off in either direction place on locating plug 





Alesco R-Overseal. A 
tamper - proof, tear - strip 
type for metal cans. It is 
used as a secondary seal 


Hoods or capsules of metal 
foil which cover the top, 
stopper, and upper portion 
of the neck of the bottle 


Screw and lug caps with patented slip rubber rings vul- 
canized intocap. Forvacuum seal and hermetic reseal 
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| 3428-40 WEST 48™ PLAC HICAGO 


REPRESENTATIVES IN: NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CINCINNATI ST.LOUIS JACKSON MEMPHIS BIRMINGHAM MONTGOMERY 
ATLANTA NEW ORLEANS MONROE DALLAS HOUSTON DENVER SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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V. P. O. (vacuum pry-off) cap. Vacuum top seal for pry- 
off finish. Indentations in the side of the cap also pro- 
vide a mechanical lock to hold it firmly in place. This 
type closure makes an air-tight and water-tight re-seal 





Lett: Whitecapdouble shellvacuumcap. Right: Band 
cap, two-piece vacuum. Band fastened by fold-over tabs 





Left: Alter-proof seal. An aluminum two-piece cap 
for liquor bottles. Upper part is a single shell screw 
cap; the lower an indented band which must be broken 
before the top can be removed. Right: Aluminum pilfer- 
proof cap of a single-shell screw cap with perforated 
extended side. Closure is twisted to break band 


Seal-Kap sanitary re-seal cover for milk bottles and jars. 
Made of specially treated paper, plain or decorated 








Flat top, rolled edge cap 
with knurl. Gasket lined 





Two-piece Amerseal, either 
air-tight or vacuum seal 





Gasket lined Amerseal, 
air-tight or vacuum seal 


GROUP 6— MISCELLANEOUS 


Left: Wing-nut closure for 
sealing cans containing 
ether, and the like. Right: 
Pouring spout, with screw 
tip, for small oil cans 
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Two-piece deep screw clo- 
Air-tight or vacuum 


sure. 





Two-piece single shell. 
Top fits over metal disc 





Gasket lined deep screw 
closure with rolled edge 


Seal spout. An aluminum 
pouring spout. Made ina 
variety of sizes and shapes 
and applicable to both 
cartons and fibre cans 

















of bottles that Brockway produces. 


It takes the keen selection of the raw materials that make up the 
batch, the closest adherence to heating and timing, most rigidly 


accurate and perfectly finished molds—and most of all—the skill 


of experienced workmanship. 


In Brockway bottles you get strength without excessive weight. 
You get a clearness of texture that adds “dressing” to your product. 
In stock designs, you get a wide choice of shapes and sizes to meet 
the demands of your product. And, if you prefer, we'll prepare 
special designs to give your product extra display, utility or salability. without cost or obligation. Es- 


Our representatives in principal cities will gladly counsel with 


you on your container problems, 


BROCKWAY GLASS COMPANY, INC. 


BROCKWAY 





iy VEN in Brockway’s most modern glass container plants, you can’t 


just mix, heat, and pour a batch of glass, and expect the kind 





















SPECIAL DESIGN SERVICE 
pecially, if you are now using 
other containers, let us show you 


how the advantages of glass can be 
utilized for your specific product. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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Left to right: Revolving | 
sifter-dredge, for spice | 
cans and slide cover for 
the rectangular top cans 


























Sifter. Slide-dredge, for 


spice and condiment cans 


Four dispensing closures incorporating a drop-pumping 
device with either a metal or plastic continuous thread 
closure. Plastic plunger closure may be obtained in colors 


No-Kap. An adap- 
tation of a type of 
cap originally used 
for collapsible tubes 





Dispensing type closures. Respectively, sprayer or atom- 
izer, dispenser (continuous flow type) and dropper type 
dispenser. All these are of the “push-down” spring type 





Premium type dis- 
pensing closure for 
thick, viscous fluids 





Left to right: Friction top, available with or without 
inner seal. Kork-N-Seal closure for cans. Available 
also for use with wide and narrow-mouth glass bottles 







Left to right: U Press-It (inside pressure seal) with tear- 


Pour-N-Seal cap and nozzle closure for oval pouring spout off band. Newman closure, spun on. Pry off to open 
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He RESEARCH is Armstrong’s new 
method of designing glass packages 
for you. Before the artist’s pencil touches 
paper, HumMAN ResEaARcH tells him what 
people like and dislike about the packages 
common to your type of product. It is a 
design service that finds out what people 
do with your packages after they buy them. 
Where do people keep your package? How 
often do they handle it? Do they have any 
trouble getting allitscontents? Would they 
like to save it for re-use? Do they want to 
pour fromit? It’s good business to know the 
answers to these and many other questions 
before you buy or redesign glass packages. 

HumAN RESEARCH is a service that gets 
the facts to help you build sales. 

The packages below were designed with 








ARMSTRONG’S NEW APPROACH 
TO PROFITABLE PACKAGING 


the help of Human Researcu, and each 
one can tell a success story in its field. Let 
Human Researcu learn what people do 
with your packages; then let it give you 
designs to fit those uses, and your pack- 
ages will be styled for sales success. 

Other services are available to you at 
Glass Packaging Headquarters—a compe- 
tent engineering staff and complete manu- 
facturing facilities, a corps of experts to 
test your packages for sealing efficiency in 
Armstrong’s Central Technical Labora- 
tory, a selection of stock mold ware for 
various uses, and a complete line of clo- 
sures for every sealing need. Get all the 
details by writing Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Glass and Closure Division, 910 
Arch Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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FOOD 


You can have food container designs 
as successful as these, tailor-made for 
you with the help of Human Re- 
SEARCH. The most modern improve- 
ments in equipment and glass making 
technique are employed to assure you 
uniform glassware whether you choose 
conventional or lightweight styles. 
Armstrong’s designs are selling designs. 
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pRUGS AND 
CHEMICALS 


Armstrong’s facilities are satisfying 
the needs of many of the country’s 
leading drug and chemical manufac- 
turers. Whatever your requirements 
are, Glass Packaging Headquarters 
can fill them with either a special de- 
sign, or one of a wide assortment of 
stock bottles. Special closures, applica- 
tors, and droppers are also available. 
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LIquoR WARE 


Armstrong’s complete facilities for de- 
sign and production of liquor ware are 
serving some of America’s leading dis- 
tillers—helping to keep their sales in 
the upper brackets. The same design 
and manufacturing facilities are avail- 
able to you, plus one source of supply 
for your closures and secondary seals 
(du Pont WIND-O-BAND seals). 
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BEER AND 
BEVERAGE BOTTLES 


Bottlers like these know the value of 


good package design in increased 
volume and profit. Armstrong’s Hu- 
MAN RESEARCH can design a beer or 
beverage bottle for you that will give 
you something extra in consumer 
appeal. You can take advantage of one 
source of supply for both glass and 
crowns, and solve your buying problem. 
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COSMETIC 
CONTAINERS 


If feminine appeal is your cosmetic 
packaging problem, Armstrong’s de- 
sign experience in that field is perhaps 
the service you are looking for. Let 
HumAN Researcu tackle that tough 
merchandising job. It has helped de- 
sign cosmetic containers that are 
making a lot of people buy, getting 
those necessary impulse counter sales. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Successful HUMAN RESEARCH can be 
applied to any product packed in glass 
—or toany product that ought to be in 
glass and isn’t. It’s working today for 
products as diverse as ink and clean- 
ing fluid, paste and pickles and pills. 
It can give you packages that are 
yours alone, packages that have the 
sales features people want and look for. 




















THERES AN ARMSTRONG CLOSURE 
FOR EVERY SEALING NEED 


CORKS. Armstrong's line offers 
straight corks, flange corks, cham- 
pagne corks, tapered corks, shell 
corks, round-top and wedge-top 
corks, orifice reducers, and km- 
bossed-top corks in handsome two- 
tone effects, the ideal liquor closure. 


rT 


METAL CAPS and jar covers, care- 
fully produced from fine-grained 
ductile metal. Your choice of single- 
or double-shell types for standard 
size glassware. Stock or specially 
lithographed designs. Armstrong's 
laboratory can give you dependable 
liner material advice for your par- 
ticular product whatever it may be. 


CEL-O-SEAL bands, made by du 
Pont, are sold by Armstrong. Im- 
pregnated in color with your trade- 
mark, they dress up your package 
with a note of color. WIND-O- 
BAND seals, a special type of cellu 
lose seal, hold strip stamps in 
place and discourage tampering. 


ARMSTRONG 


G 


ASS AND CLOSURE DIVISION 


ARTMOLD CAPS and jar covers 
finish off your packages with eye- 
catching smartness. Their smooth 
texture is the result of molding 
carefully from high quality com- 
pounds. Available in colors to har- 
monize with any package design. 


CROWNS for sealing beer and 
beverage bottles, or any product for 
w hich they are demanded. Made 
with liners of resilient cork parti- 
cles, either plain or faced with metal 
foil or specially treated materials. 
Available in stock colors and print- 
ings, or lithographed to order with 
your private design and trade-mark. 


APPLICATORS. Armstrong's ap- 
plicators are available with glass 
rods, quill brushes, metal handle 
brushes, and cotton, felt, or wood 
applicators on glass rods. They are 
equipped with molded or metal caps 
to suit your particular requirements. 
They fit all standard bottles. 














Hand made glass bottles 





HE vast majority of all bottles used today are manu- 
faccured on automatic machinery. Glass is made in 
huge furnaces with materials being mixed by the 

ton. Molten glass is fed into huge automatic machines 
and blown accurately to conform to the shape of the 
molds within the machine. However, the ancient art 
of glass making still occupies a prominent—and in some 
respects an increasingly important—place in the pack- 
aging picture as a whole. 

Where extremely fine work is essential and where lim- 
ited runs of such work are required, hand made and semi- 
hand made glass containers are widely used. Such con- 
tainers are particularly applicable in the perfume, tal- 
cum, bath salts, prescription, wine and liquor trades. 

Until the start of hostilities in Europe, a limited quan- 
tity of French, Australian and Czechoslovakian glass 
falling in these categories was imported each year. 
Since September, 1939, however, American manufactur- 
ers of hand made glass have shown their ability to meet 
all the needs of the market and virtually no dislocations 
have occurred due to the cutting off of foreign imports. 
In fact, the probability may now be clearly seen that no 
extensive import trade will find a basis for existence after 
the cessation of hostilities, since domestic producers have 
so clearly demonstrated their ability to meet domestic 
requirements successfully. 

In the process of making a bottle by hand, the glass 


1. Clear, hand molded glass perfume bottle with glass 
stopper. Unusual triangular shape with slight details of 
decoration on stopper and at the base. 2. Intricately 
molded perfume atomizer bottle. Design of lines and 
points which radiate from the base give crystal-like and 
sculptured effect to the bottle. Closure is of gold color 
metal. 3. Simple bottle in pyramid shape. Walls are 
sturdy and bottom and neck are fully annealed for maximum 
strength. Stopper of glass has distinctive ridged design. 
Bottles like these are made of carefully selected materials 
entirely free from impurities. Photos Kimble Glass Co. 
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4. Hand made bottles equipped with threaded closure fin- 
ishes. The decorative, unusual shape closures are of 
metal. 5. Hand blown bottles whose glass stoppers are 
also hand made. Bottle at the right has recessed and ex- 
tended panels. 6. A two-cavity hand blown bottle with 
dual closure finishes and plastic stoppers which have glass 
applicators. Bottles such as these illustrated are produced 
in relatively short runs. Photos Carr-Lowrey Glass Co. 
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blower inserts the blowpipe, an instrument about 4 fc. 
long, into the pot of glass and withdraws a sufficient 
amount for the bottle, at the capacity required. A hand 
skilled in feeling the weights is imperative as too much 
glass would decrease the capacity of the bottles, while 
too little would increase the capacity, besides making it 
too frail for average handling. 

The glass is then rolled on a smooth flat surface to 
eliminate any wrinkles that may have formed while the 
glass was being taken from the pot, leaving an almost 
perfect piece which is placed in an iron or steel mold. 
The mold is made in two parts, each containing a cavity 
of a size equal to half the size of the bottles with a 
bottom plate for a base. 

When the mold is closed around the glass, the blower 
sends sufficient wind through the pipe to spread the glass 
evenly against the walls of the cavities, forming the 
bottle. The mold is opened immediately and the bottle 
is taken out with pincers, and weighed. The necks are 
reheated so that a smooth open mouth and a proper finish 
can be formed with a tool. 

If the bottles are allowed to cool rapidly, they become 
extremely brittle, causing them to break from the least 
vibration, so they are placed in slow moving lehrs that 
cool them gradually, giving them the proper temper. 

The bottles that pass inspection have their stoppers 
ground-in and tied to the necks to insure against the 
possibility of stoppers being interchanged, as this would 
cause leakage and evaporation when the bottles are filled 
with perfume. 

While this description of the process is basic, it is 
susceptible to virtually infinite variations to meet the 
very specialized requirements of differing designs. For 
instance, hand made bottles with threaded necks have 
recently been placed upon the market. These necks are 
made accurately in accordance with Glass Container 
Assn. specifications to accommodate standard metal or 
plastic closures. Thus the container partakes of the ad- 
vantages of the hand-blowing process, while at the same 
time achieving a uniformity of closure finish which is 
most commonly associated with the automatic glass 
producing equipment. 

Glass for hand blown bottles is usually made of very 
carefully selected and blended materials fused in small 
batches in covered pots free from the impurities of factory 
air. Extremely delicate and sparkling effects can be 
achieved because of the high quality of the glass utilized, 
as well as because of the interesting effects in design at- 
tainable by hand blowing. 

The factor of difference in cost between containers 
from stock molds and from private molds shows a situa- 
tion for hand blown bottles quite different from that for 
bottles made by machine. Since only one mold is used 
by each blower, and since hand blown bottles are pro- 
duced in relatively short runs, the cost of molds for 
private mold bottles is generally lower when they are 
made by hand. This factor alone, however, would sel- 
dom be sufficient to swing the decision one way or the 
other in favor of hand blowing as against machinery 
for the making of bottles. 













































































HELP YOURSELF TO THE VACUUM-PACKING “GRAVY” 


It’s juicy business when you get consumers demanding your product 

by name. And that’s what vacuum packing leads to. For women are | 
convinced vacuum-packed foods keep color, flavor, vitamins — are 

BETTER foods for their families. @ Sealing? It’s no problem with 

Gold Seal “Flowed-In” Gaskets. The soft, cushioning film holds the 

vacuum through months (or years) of storage. Yet the patented 

“Slip-O” feature gives the easy opening your customers demand. @ Ask 

your cap supplier about Gold Seal ‘“Flowed-In” Gaskets and vacuum 

packing. 


CAMBRIDGE 


DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL COMPANY peat 


OAKLAND 
MONTREAL 











GOLD SEAL CAP COMPOUND 
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Closure liners and sealing compounds 





f Nur liners used for package closures are highly impor- 
tant in insuring the delivery of an acceptable package 
totheconsumer. The liner is seldom examined unless 

inefficient, defective or improperly chosen. Considerable 
attention must be paid to this important subject so that 
the quality, quantity, poteacy or flavor of the packaged 
material, as originally prepared, is retained. The liner 
is equally as important as the outward appearance of the 
closure of which it forms a part, and of the actual con- 
tainer. A well-designed container and closure accom- 
panied by an attractive label may be completely spoiled 
by a cheap or poorly selected liner. 

In considering liners, they may be divided into two 
classes, namely, simple and duplexed. By simple liners 
is meant a liner of a single material, treated or untreated. 
A duplexed liner consists of a backing faced with a ma- 
terial which is resistant to the product, the facing usu- 
ally being adhered to the backing. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR LINERS 


elz_ia | | 
| | = 
2\/ 2 /8s4.lv.| 8 | 3 
wo > | S4\ 00) % Oo) ™"a | Y 
f/f 88 sate 3] f 
BS amipal/sa) & | a 
Dry Powders x x x x 
Mineral Acids 
Concentrated x 
ea e r 
Alkalies 
Concentrated x 
Weak t ? x 
Solid x x ? 
Alcohol 
U.. mo. P. x x x 
Denatured x x x 
Bleaching Solution x x x 
Adhesives 
Liquid ? , ) ¢ x 
Solvent type x 
Cosmetic Creams x x ? 
Corn Cure x 
Foods 
Dry x x x x 
Olive x x x x 
Relish x x x x 
Mayonnaise ? ? x x 
Processed x 
Liquor a oe 
Nail Polish : x x 
Nail Polish Remover x x 
il 
Animal x x rg x 
Mineral x x ? x 
Vegetable x x Fs x 
Essential x x 
Organic Solvents | x 
Perfume and Toilet Water | x Cs ? 
Pharmaceuticals ? ? ? i 
Wine x x x ? 





x indicates that the facing can be used with these products. 
Question mark indicates that the liner probably can be used, 
depending upon ingredients used in formulation of product. 
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Simple liners 

Pulpboard White felt 
White waxed paper Waxed saturated pulp 
Saturated pulp Plastic wax 
Natural cork Rubber (various types) 
Cork composition (vari- Special solvent (vari- 

ous types) ous types) 

The duplexed liners, as previously stated, con- 
sist of facings and backings. Different combinations 
of facings with backings are possible. 


Duplexed liners 


Backings Facings 
Newsboard Waxed paper 
Pulpboard Varnished paper 
Cork composition (various (various types) 

types) Vinylite 
White felt Panaseal or Raolin 
Tan felt Metallic foils—tin, 
Gray felt aluminum and lead 


It is most difficult, in a general presentation such as 
this, to state specifically what type of simple liner or 
duplexed liner should be used for various packaged prod- 
ucts. Therefore, general comments will be made. The 
closure producers will gladly test samples of products and 
furnish the manufacturer with recommended types which 
will vary, depending upon the closure, the container and 
the shelf life, price range or physical properties of a 
given product. The choice of the liner should not de- 
pend on price, but be primarily based on the ability of 
that liner to satisfactorily seal the product. Naturally, 
the most economical liner will be used, but a doubtful 
liner, at lower price, may be a poor economy. 


Plain liners 

Plain pulpboard and white felt can be used for retaining 
products which are dry and non-hygroscopic. Where 
powders, pills or capsules are being packaged, which are 
only mildly hygroscopic, white waxed paper, saturated 
pulp or waxed saturated pulp can be used, especially if a 
large diameter cap is being supplied. Cork composition 
will protect hygroscopic products and finds quite general 
use in the narrow-mouth package field, either plain or 
waxed. Natural cork, due to its high cost, has not found 
general use and has been supplanted by the cork composi- 
tions. Rubber liners may be supplied in various types, 
such as white, red, black or “‘transparent’’ pure gum. 
The rubber materials are quite generally used for alkaline 
products, such as cuticle remover, ammonia and the hy- 
pochlorites, for mold acids and for tincture of iodine. 
Pure gum rubber is generally supplied on solutions used 
for injection purposes. 


















Mundet Embossed Wood-Top 
Corks are made from pre- 
conditioned, moisture-resist- 
ant wood. Brown, black or 
natural. Handsome 1 or 2 
color embossing if desired. 


Mundet Molded-Top Corks 
can be obtained in standard 
diameters in stock design or 
made-to-order to conform to 
specific needs. 


/_N 
MUNDET 


(ULOSURE SERVICE 

























Mundet Offices and Representatives 


Atlante sa eecccesssed30-41 Elizabeth St., N.E 
Se ee erne ree 65 S. Eleventh St 
Chicago..... PR ee a 
Cincinnati... .. : Hee ...427 W. 4th St 
Cleveland..... : Britten Terminal, Inc. 
MR oe iia e.c caiepipeeersaweee 505 Southland Annex 
DN oa: ecasi crema eieeos The Stone-Hall Co 
Detroit ee ...335 W. Jefferson Ave 
a re Commerce and Palmer Sts. 
Jacksonville, Fla..... Laney & Delcher Warehouse 


Kansas City, Mo........---+--1428 St. Louis Ave 
Los Angeles eer .. .1850 N. Main Stree 
Louisville : ...Kentucky Bottlers Supply Co. 
Memphis. . . Memphis Bonded Warehouse 
New Orleans......-- ....-432 N. Peters St. 
Philadelphia eee sees. 2996 Arch St 
BN iin 0G ly Sours ad are Sete .2415 S. Third St. 
San Francisco . eee... 440 Brannan St. 


also J. C. Millett Co 





In Canede: Mundet Cork & Insulation, Ltd 








35 Booth Ave., Toronto 





OLUTONS 


FOR SEALING PROBLEMS 


When Mundet Closures seal your products, you benefit from 
the specialized knowledge of one of America's oldest cork 
manufacturing crganizations. 

















We have closures to meet practically every sealing need... . 
economically, efficiently. The fact that we are experienced in 
the making of many types of closures enables us to advise 
impartially and to make recommendations that are best suited 
to your requirements. You may choose from attractive stock 
design closures in the popular finger-grip style, or from closure 
types that are made entirely of cork. If your sealing problem 
can be solved with crowns, we have wide assortments for every 
purpose. Explain your problem . . . our experience can help 
you. 


Mundet district offices are near-at-hand—assure personal 
contact with your purchasing department. Address 
inquiries to Mundet Cork Corporation, Closure Division, 


65 S. Eleventh St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MOLDED CORKS 


®¢ MOLDED SCREW CAPS ¢ EMBOSSED WOOD-TOP CORKS ¢ CROWNS e¢ PLAIN CORKS 
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Special solvent liners have been developed especially 
for caps with posts or wells where a washer type of liner 
is indicated, these liners being used with products con- 
taining organic solvents, such as nail polish, corn cures, 
solvent adhesives, etc. 


Duplexed liners 

Duplexed liners, as already stated, consist of a backing 
and a facing and are the liners most generally used for 
closure purposes. Naturally, they are more expensive 
than plain or waxed pulpboard or newsboard, etc., but 
they do have much better sealing properties if the facing 
is correctly chosen. The backings consist of newsboard, 
pulpboard or cork compositions. The supply of news- 
board is more plentiful than that of pulpboard and it is 
indicated for use except where a white backing is needed 
to maintain a light-colored appearance with a more or 
less transparent facing, such as waxed paper. In metal 
caps, double insertion is often used, in which the backing 
and facing are not combined, but the superimposed ma- 
terials are punched directly into the cap. In molded 
Caps, it is customary to adhere the facing to the backing 
with a tasteless, odorless material. 

Several different grades of cork composition can be 
supplied, such as those with either large or small particle 
cord. Different degrees of resiliency may also be pro- 
duced, using a dense or less dense composition and the 
binders of the composition may be either protein or 
resinous in nature. 

White felt, tan felt and gray felt may be used as back- 
ings, although their use is limited. Gray felt has prac- 
tically completely passed out of the picture except for 
technical products such as paints, varnishes and thinners, 
while white felt is sometimes used for pharmaceutical 
products, especially for pills and dry powders. 

Quality waxed paper is the cheapest type of facing 
and can be used for powders and non-hygroscopic ma- 
terials. This type of facing does not make a good liner 
for aqueous products, oils, preparations containing vine- 
gar and the like. 

The varnished papers can be supplied in several types, 
such as pale yellow oil, regular yellow oil, black alkali, 
etc. The varnished papers are used quite generally for 
pharmaceuticals and food products. However, especially 
for pharmaceuticals, tests are needed to determine what 
type can be supplied. The varnished papers are lower in 
price than the metallic foils, Panaseal Raolin, or 
Vinylite and, for certain products, perform in a satis- 
factory manner. 

Panaseal and Vinylite are tasteless, odorless types of 
facing mounted to white sulphite paper. They are gener- 
ally better than the varnished papers, although they are 
attacked by certain organic solvents and essential oils. 
Vinylite is probably the most nearly universal liner de- 
veloped up to this time. 

Metallic foils, tin, aluminum and lead may be used 
with organic solvents. Lead, of course, is used only for 
technical products such as sulphuric acid, varnish, var- 
nish thinners, lacquers and the like. Aluminum foil 
finds use as a spot for beer crowns and can be used for 
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certain organic solvents. It cannot be used with wine 
or whiskey due to precipitation of tannins present in 
these products. Tinfoil is the most generally accepted 
liner for organic solvents, whiskey and essential oils. 
It is also used for many pharmaceutical products which 
are not acid in nature and which do not contain salts 
which might corrode tin. The duplexed liners are not 
indicated where a washer type gasket is supplied in a 
cap which contains a well or post, due to the fact that, 
with this type of liner, the liquid may pass between the 
post and the liner, saturate the backing and permit 
evaporation loss. Where the product is not difficult to 
hold and the bottle finish good, pulpboard or news- 
board gives satisfactory results when used as a backing. 
Where the product is difficult to seal or the bottle finish 
slightly irregular, the added compression and recovery 
of cork composition produces the best type of backing 
with the safest sealing efficiency. 

Special treatments may be applied to the duplexed 
liners, such as paraffin wax or high melting point wax. 
These treatments are used to improve the moisture-seal- 
ing characteristics of the liner. Casein coatings may be 
applied either to the varnished papers or metallic foils 
to help prevent the seepage of thin oils. Food products, 
which are not vacuum packed, can quite generally be 
sealed with varnished paper and newsboard as a backing. 
In certain cases, it is advisable to apply a wax coating to 
the varnished paper. For vacuum packed foods, a rubber 
gasket is quite definitely indicated either as a side seal 
gasket or as an inside gasket adhered to the cap top. 

The foregoing refers specifically to screw caps and wide- 
mouth closures. Crown caps are used for carbonated 
beverages, citrate of magnesia and medicinal waters. 
Cork compositions are quite generally used as liners in 
crowns, either plain or wax treated, in the quick-selling 
class. For delicately flavored materials, such as car- 
bonated water, club soda, table waters and the like, 
Vinylite, Panaseal or tinfoil spots are quite generally 
used. For ginger ale, a varnished paper spot is custo- 
mary and for export beer, aluminum as a spot has been 
found to produce a superior type of closure. 

In considering the proper choice of liners, past experi- 
ence can be used as a guide. That is, if a liner has suc- 
cessfully sealed a product for many years, it is wise to go 
carefully before changing to a cheaper type of material. 
In introducing a new product or in changing liners, the 
cap manufacturer should be consulted for liner recom- 
mendations. Many concerns will then wish further to 
check the cap manufacturer's suggestions in their own 
laboratory before the final adoption of a particular type 
of liner. The liner, generally, is the least expensive part 
of the package, but if failure occurs in the liner, the 
product does not reach the consumer in a satisfactory 
condition. Choose, therefore, a safe liner even though 
it might be slightly higher in cost. 


Closure sealing compounds 


Sealing compounds are used to provide a resilicnt gasket 
to make possible a tightly sealed glass or metal vacuum 
container. Most sealing compounds are made from 














RIP! 


GUARDIAN SAFETY SEALS are made to order in many sizes and for many products. Since they 
are all made to special order there is no stock catalog. However, GUARDIAN will be glad to send 


complete information about adapting this famous closure to your particular product, on request. 


> FINGER-TIP OPENING 
The two way strip is simply zipped off 





with the fingers in either direction. This 
releases hermetic seal pressure and 
threads are already loose—ready to be 
unscrewed easily. 


CONVENIENT RE-SEAL 


Sturdy deep threads plus GUARDIAN’S 
special locked liner provide simple, 
efficient re-seal. 


ABSOLUTE PROTECTION 
AGAINST COUNTERFEITING 


Builds consumer confidence by insuring 
genuine contents. The zip-strip guar- 
antees sealed quality. 
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specially compounded latices, i.e., water emulsions of 
rubber which are non-inflammable and non-toxic and 
which eliminate the fire, explosion and poison hazards 
of some of the compounds formerly in use. These com- 
pounds are *‘flowed-in,’’ in liquid form, directly into a 
closure groove and dry to form an integral part of the 
cap or cover, with a smooth sealing surface. First 
adopted by tin can manufacturers for lining can ends, 
they have, in more recent vears, found wide application 
for glass, paper and steel container closures as well. 
Different formulations are utilized for the various types 
of containers and closures. Thus a sealing compound, 
used for glass, must give a heavier gasket than that used 
on a tin can to take care of irregularities in the surface of 
the glass. Modern equipment has been developed which 
makes it possible to apply the compound to the caps 
efficiently and economically at volume production speeds. 
A carefully controlled liquid virgin latex, compounded 
with suitable inert filler materials, is forced in accurately 








measured quantities into the cap as it is rotated under a 
nozzle. The closure is then passed through drying ovens 
which evaporate the liquids and leave a firm resilient 
gasket as an integral part of the cap. 

For pails and steel drums, the same method of applica- 
tion is used. But here another gasket material is neces- 
sary, being specially compounded to supply the greater 
bulk required by the volume of the cover groove and also 
to give a softer, more resilient and more sponge-like 
gasket that will deform to make a tight safe seal when 
the cover is crimped onto the pail. 

Flowed-in gasket liners are also used for the protection 
of products from the evaporation of essential and costly 
solvents. They are utilized, for instance, in a number of 
cases, by manufacturers of creams and cosmetic lotions 
where utility and consumer appeal would be destroyed if 
the product dried out during the relatively long period 
which may sometimes occur ‘between shipment to the 
retailer and consumer sale. 


Glass vials, tubes and ampoules 


by H. V. Wallace 

















Left: Patent lip glass vials available in both short and 
long styles and in sizes ranging from a quarter of a dram 
to 8 drams. Right: Screw Cap glass vials available in 
both short and long styles and in sizes ranging from half a 
dram to 8 drams. Other sizes may be made to order. 
Vials, such as these, are used for packaging liquids, pow- 
ders or tablets, either for sampling or as a permanent sales 
container. Types of neck finishes may be varied to order. 
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{Lass vials are widely used for packaging liquids, 
J powders and tablets where the requirement is for a 
small, convenient and light container, either for 
sampling or as a permanent sales package. Glass ampoules 
are accepted in the pharmaceutical industries as an ideal 
means—in many cases, the only means—of achieving 
complete sterility over long periods of time plus con- 
venience in use. Glass droppers are the traditional 
means of portioning and dispensing medicines and other 
liquids which must be withdrawn from the container in 
a sanitary condition in a limited quantity. 

All three classes of containers are made in basically the 
same manner from glass tubing drawn by automatic 
machines and subsequently fabricated by precision ma- 
chines. The use of machinery provides an evenness of 
wall, eliminates distortion of vision through the walls 
without sacrifice of strength. 

Standard forms of vials, tubes and ampoules are de- 
scribed in the following illustrations. The user is not, 
however, restricted to these forms. Vials can be tabri- 
cated in intermediate sizes and with flat or oval bodies 
and rounded as well as flat bottoms. Neck finishes can 
be varied to order and vials can be obtained open at both 
ends or other variations. Such special types are avail- 
able with a minimum of tool and jig expenses, since the 
machinery which fabricates glass tubing and vials is ex- 
tremely adaptable. This serves to permit of speedy de- 
livery of special types. Standard types are usually avail- 
able from manufacturers’ stocks. 








CLOSURES by TERKELSEN 


Closures are a specialty with us as we have a stock 
line of regular closures from 10 mm. through 24 mm. 
Special design closures are made with a minimum 
of cost to the customer as we make our tools. Our 
closures have a high lustrous finish that adds beauty 
and eye appeal to any package. Threads are molded 
and fully cured in the press so that they are per- 
fect mechanically. They always turn on and off the 
bottle with perfect ease. We shall be pleased to quote 
you on your requirements from our steck molds or 
any special design that you contemplate making. 


TERKELSEN MACHINE COMPANY | 


Terkelsen Building * i ee ee a « Boston, Mass. 
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Since vials can be adapted to practically any type of 
closure, there is no restriction on the designer’s ingenuity 
in ‘‘dressing up’’ the package. As for labeling, either 
metallic or paper labels can be used or, if desired, the 
glass itself can be decorated by printing suitable inscrip- 
tions and designs directly on to the surface. The printing 
ink can be an air-drying enamel, where permanency is 
not necessary, or it can be a colored ground glass in sus- 
pension which can be fused into the vial surface. 

The smallness and light weight of vials make them 
particularly adaptable for use on display cards to which 
they are frequently stapled or attached by rubber bands. 
Vials are also used, on occasion, as inner containers in 
complicated assemblies. For instance, a well-known 
maker of glues and pastes uses a glass vial as a waterwell 
and brush holder in the center of each jar of library paste. 
Manufacturers of photographic chemicals frequently in- 
sert a vial of one chemical into the container holding 
another chemical so that the photographer may mix the 


two at the proper time. 

















Typical finishes for the points of dropper glasses. Out- 
side diameters range from 4 toll mm. Body lengths are 
from 19 to175 mm. Other types can also be made to order 











Left: These typical point-finishes supplement those pic- 
tured above. Other types may be made according to 
specifications. Right: The flanged and tooled types of 
nipple ends on the dropper glasses shown in the two pre- 
ceding illustrations. These dispensers vary little in type. 
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Left: Shell glass vials available in both short and long 
styles in sizes from \4 dram to 8 drams. Right: Glass 
applicator vials made with long neck and small opening to 
permit dispensing of liquids in small amounts. Screw 
thread closure finish. Special sizes are made to order. 











Left: Glass serum vial available in standard flint and non- 
corrosive glass in capacities from 1 ml. to 25 ml. Right: 
Standard ampoules with regular pulled neck available in 
sizes 1 ml. to 50 ml. Ampoules assure complete sterility. 








Left: Standard ampoules with constricted neck available in 
sizes from 1 ml. to 50 ml. Right: Serum bottles of the 
molded, U. S. Army Medical Corps type. Available in 15, 
30, 60 and 100 ml. sizes. All photos Kimble Glass Co. 
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Plastics for packaging 

























































HE word ‘‘plastics,"’ as used by the industry, is an 

arbitrary term rather than a scientific one. Theoreti- 

cally, a plastic material is one which under pressure 

| will change its shape and subsequently upon release of 

the pressure will retain its new shape. By usage, how 

ever, the word is confined to organic materials exclu- 

sively and does not include metallic or mineral com- 

pounds. In addition, certain substances such as natural 

rubber are not included for purely arbitrary reasons, al- 

though synthetic rubbers are often included under che 

scope of the term. Since an essential feacure of the in- 

dustry is the mechanical nature of its technique, resulting 

in molded shapes of rigid or semi-rigid consistency, the 

term generally does not include such closely allied prod- 

ucts as rayon and other synthetic fibres, photographic 
film, artificial leather and smokeless powder. 

All plastics derive from organic matter of which a 
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fundamental substance is carbon. By the method ot 
their derivation, plastics may be roughly classified into 
two groups: Those which are chemical modifications of 
such natural products as cellulose, and those which are 
synthetic and represent a reorganization of the basic 
chemical elements into entirely new forms. 

Exemplary of the first type is cellulose nitrate, the first 
of the plastics and one of the best known. It is produced 
by treating alpha cellulose or cotton linters with nitric 
and sulphuric acid. The resulting cellulose nitrate, or 
““pyroxylin’’ pulp, is washed to remove excess acid and 
boiled to achieve stabilization. Ac this point, the cellu- 
lose nitrate still retains its fibrous form and to produce 
the final plastic it must be treated with alcohol and then 
kneaded with camphor or equivalent plasticizers. It ts 
then rolled and calendered into sheets which are con- 
solidated by heat and pressure into solid blocks. 

The resultant sheeted product is almost transparent, 
but it can be made opaque, and in both forms can be pro- 
duced in a variety of colors by the addition of dyes or 
pigments. Cellulose nitrate in the final form is readily 
moldable and can be easily fabricated. It is water- 
resistant, tough and flexible. Its greatest drawback is its 
high inflammability. In this process, a chemical union 
is obtained between a large and complicated cellulose 
molecule and a small nitric acid molecule. The resultant 
molecule is only slightly larger in weight and size than 
the original cellulose molecule, but it has changed suffi- 
ciently in chemical character so that it can be dissolved 
in special solvents to obtain a plastic. To this group be- 
long the other cellulose derivatives. 

An example of the synthetic process is polystyrene. 
This is derived from a simple liquid styrene which is 
made from benzene. When heated under carefully con- 
trolled conditions, a large number of its molecules or 
monomers join together to form one very large molecule 
or polymer. The resultant product is a solid plastic, 
and the process is called polymerization. Other similar 
polymerized plastics are vinyl and acrylic acid resins. 

A second method of classifying plastics is functional 
and stems from properties which are of great importance 
in producing the finished product. They can be segre- 
gated into two types—thermoplastic and thermosetting. 
Thermoplastics become soft under heat and pressure, 
harden upon cooling, and can always be softened again 


1. This triple-sectioned, militaristic aopearing lipstick 
holder is molded of phenolic plastic by Norton Labora- 
tories, Inc. 2. Stock vials in a brown mottled plastic 
with contrasting white plastic screw-on caps. Molded by 
Wheeling Stamping Co. Phenolic materials for con- 
tainers are supplied by Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc 
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3. Fishing line reel of cellulose acetate, has two molded 
parts constructed to lock together in order to form the 
bobbin upon which line is wound. Material by E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. Molded by American 
MoldingCo. 4. Phenolic case for 8-piece micrometer set. 
Material by Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc. Molded 
by American Molding Co. 5. Cellulose acetate book 
match case. Material is supplied by Celanese Cel- 
luloid Corp. Molded by Anfinsen Molding Service. 


under sufficient heat. Thermosetting plastics also flow 
under heat and pressure during their molding, but, after 
hardening, they cannot subsequently be liquefied. 

Plastic materials now occupy an accepted place among 
the basic materials of packaging. In the articles which 
follow, the different types of plastic materials are dis- 
cussed in some detail. It is necessary, however, for the 
prospective user of plastics to recognize certain funda- 
mentals before considering which type of material might 
best suit his particular needs. First among these funda- 
mentals is the fact that plastics are sturdy, long-lived 
materials best suited to use as containers or container 
parts where continued use after the product has been sold 
is to be anticipated. 

Long life is but one of the many packaging advantages 
oftered by plastics. A second and equally important fac- 
tor is the attractiveness of plastics and the variety of 
effects which may be obtained. Plastics of one type or 
another may be had in every shade of color, also pure 
white and black. They can be either transparent, trans- 
lucent or opaque. Plastics may be fabricated into an 
infinite variety of shapes and be decorated in a number 
of ways, including roll leaf stamping and other forms of 
printing. 

From the point of view of cost and the results achieved 
for a given expenditure, plastics suffer, to a degree, from 
limitations that do not apply to all other packaging 
materials. The plastic raw materials vary gréatly in 
price among themselves, but all of them are relatively 
expensive materials. For most plastics which are fabri- 
cated by a molding process, a substantial charge must be 
added to amortize the expense of molds. Thus, most 
plastics are too expensive to utilize on short runs of pack- 
ages for limited production products. The high amorti- 









































zation charge for molds plus the relatively high cost of 
materials make other materials frequently more desir- 
able when the run of packages is short. 

Lengthen the run, however, and a different situation 
begins to arise. The amortization charge per piece drops 
proportionately. The economics incident to the elimi- 
nation of hand fabrication steps begin to become appar- 
ent and as a run increases, a break-even point appears 
(varying, of course, with each plastic package) where 
the plastic competes with other types. 

Not all plastics fall into this category. Some plastic 
containers and a larger number of displays are fabri- 
cated from sheet, rod and tube material. Here die costs 
are eliminated and hand labor costs, which do not de- 
crease particularly much with an increase in the length 
of a run, are substituted. 

In the case of plastic closures and of certain plastic 
containers, the mold cost factor has been largely elimi- 
nated by what amounts to the cooperative use of molds. 
Mold closures and some packages are available from 
stock molds owned by the plastic molder or closure sup- 
plier. Thus the package user may purchase but a small 
portion of the total output from these molds with the 
knowledge that the amortization cost on the mold has 
been spread over a very large number of units. As 
against this advantage, however, he discards the use 
of a box or closure exclusively for his own packages. 
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Thermosetting compounds 








f HE thermosetting plastics—i.e., those which once 
molded change their chemical construction and 
assume a permanent unchangeable form—include a 

number of subdivision groupings. For the general 

purpose of identification, the two major groups of thermo- 
setting plastics are phenol-formaldehyde molding com- 
pounds and urea-formaldehyde molding compounds. 
When these phenolic plastics first made their appear- 
ance, they found quick acceptance by the buying public. 

Most people liked plastic articles—a great enough incen- 

tive to cause any merchandiser to investigate their use. 

When they did, they found in this phenolic plastic a ma- 

terial that had exceptional designability—that could be 

formed into almost any shape or design—that was avail- 
able in many colors. The finished articles came from the 
mold ready to use with a high lustre molded in that 

did not wear or wash off, would not tarnish or rust. 

They were poor conductors of heat or cold and had ex- 

cellent mechanical qualities such as light weight with 

great strength, resiliency to shock and low density. 

Above all, buyers found costs to be comparatively low. 

They found a few disadvantages which it is well to point 

out for comparative purposes. Consider closures, for in- 

stance. In the past a standard material was used 
which had a slight odor, was somewhat resistant to 
acids and mild alkalies, had little non-bleeding and 
bleaching qualities, was not particularly flexible from 
the molder’s standpoint and did not cure fast enough for 
low cost production runs. 

Today, the buyer finds none of these disadvantages. 

Phenolics are available today that are completely odor- 

less, that have great resistance to acids and mild alkalies, 
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that are non-bleeding and non-bleaching. He finds prac- 
tically any color except certain pastel shades in the ther- 
mosetting phenolics. In the opaque thermosetting 
group, he finds richer or denser blacks brought about by 
improved dyestuffs. He finds far greater strength and 
durability. And from the cost standpoint, he enjoys 
lower prices in the thermosetting phenolics. This is be- 
cause of improvements in manufacturing, molding ma- 
chinervy and more flexible materials. Molding materials 
have recently been put on the market which may be 
automatically stripped from the mold while hot—a tre- 
mendous advance over former materials. Also, a ma- 
terial has been formulated which has cut down cure time 
in the press from around eighty seconds to thirty sec- 
onds. It’s quite easy to realize what these two improve- 
ments alone have meant from the cost angle on compara- 
tively large production runs. 

There are several factors which the packaging buyer 
should give heed to when considering a phenolic plastic 
container or closure. Plastics are generally impractical 
for very small runs unless the item packaged is in the 
higher priced group where finery in dress can be well 
afforded. There are, of course, hundreds of stock molds 
available through the many custom molders. These can 
often be employed to great advantage—even for com- 
paratively small runs. Generally, however, a private 
mold is highly desirable to permit individual design and 
when considering this mold, there are a few principles 
which may be followed to advantage. The first step 
really would be to call in a custom molder or a service 
engineer from one of the materials manufacturers who 
will go over these and other points carefully. Design, 


1. Molded urea holders glorify the 
Bab-O can into a decorative household 
item. They are available in red, blue, 
green and ivory to slip over the tin 
cleanser container. Rubber closure 
base prevents scratching or stain- 
ing. Molded by Mack Molding Co. 
Material by Plastics Division 
of the American Cyanamid Co. 





























INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING. As proven by this box for 
a micrometer set... Durez can bring many hidden assets 
to a package... such as high impact strength, dielectric 
strength, durability, moisture, heat, acid and oil resistance! 


COMPLICATED MOLDINGS. Durez , 
plastics have an enviable record 
for making possible package de- 
signs that require complicated, 
precision molding. As you see 
here, this vial cap is not removed. 
A slight twist brings two openings 
in line so that tablets may be 
tapped out. 


a DISPLAYS. Functional excellence 
becomes an integral part of your 
package when you mold with 
Durez. For examgle, this display 
is more than an “‘eye-catcher,” it 
serves as a compact counter size 
flashlight department! 








CLOSURES. One or a million... molded Durez caps and closures 
are uniformly perfect. One-piece molding assures mass production 
economies... and plastics’ smart sheen lends new sales appeal to 
thousaads of products. 










THE FUTURE will see Durez playing the same 


important part in packaging that it has in the past 


—ever since it introduced plastics to closure manu- 


facturers years ago. 


Today Durez production is being absorbed by 


Defense priorities—even the additional produc- 


tion which only recently was put into action. 


Because we.believe in a greater tomorrow, be- 


cause the qualifications of versatile Durez plas- 


tics have met packaging problems so well before, 


because we are preparing Durez plastics to meet 


such problems even more efficiently... our engi- 


neering staff is at your service now. 


In your plans for tomorrow, consider Durez. 


Sales manager, designer, engineer—everyone who 


has a hand in guiding a new product to the con- 


sumer can find logical reasons for considering and 


adopting Durez. Here are a few of the hundreds 


of Durez users—proof of the job Durez has done 


...and will do again. 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
700 WALCK ROAD, NO. TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Abbott Laboratories 
American Chicle Co. 
American Safety Razor Corp. 
Elizabeth Arden 

Armstrong Cork Co. 
Harriet Hubbard Ayer, Inc. 
Barbasol Co. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Blackhawk Mfg. Co. 
Bourjois, Inc. 
Bristol-Myers Co. 

Campana Sales Co. 

Carter Ink Co. 


Clark Bros. Chewing Gum Co. 


Clark Millner Co. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 

Coty, Inc. 

William C. DeMuth & Co. 

DeVilbiss Co. 

Elgin National Watch Co. 
W. Fitch Co. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co. 

Gorham Co. 

Barbara Gould 

Hickok Mfg. Co., Inc. 


International Tool Co. 

Knapp Monarch Co. 

Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
Larsen Baking Co. 

Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Longines Wittnauer Watch Co., Inc. 
MacGregor Instrument Co. 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
Merck & Co. 

National Distillers Products Corp. 
Northam Warren Corp. 
Norwich Pharmacal Cc. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
Parke-Davis & Co. 

Parker Pen Co. 

Pioneer Suspender Co. 
Ray-O-Vac Co. 

Schenley Bros. Corp. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons 

Stanley Electric Tool Division 
Towle Mfg. Co. 

Ward Baking Co. 

J. B. Williams & Co. 

Zonite Products Corp. 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 


PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 
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2. Box for face powder utilizes urea materials in shell- 
pink tint. Material by Plaskon Co., Inc. 3. Manicure 
set in a phenolic plastic case which simulates a top hat. 
Lid is hinged—a convenient display feature. Material 
by Bakelite Corp. Molded by Terkelson Machine Co. 


naturally, is of the greatest importance. Designing for 
plastics, that is from the standpoint of making finished 
blueprints, is not at all like designing for metal stamp- 
ings or castings, forexample. Actually, the best advice 
is to disregard what you may know of these because the 
characteristics of plastics are entirely different. 

If an article requires strength throughout, there are 
several methods of securing it. Domed or hemispherical 
shapes are stronger than flat topped ones. Fillets at cor- 
ners or filleted ribs are advisable. Extra thickness of ma- 
terial at points of stress may be obtained by beading or 
reinforcing ribs. Attachment or assembly inserts 
should be at filleted corners if at all feasible. This helps 
to keep ‘‘flow marks’’ from the molding operation where 
they show least. Shapes that call for loose sections in a 
mold to obtain undercuts should be avoided if possible 
for economical molding. Small side holes can often be 
drilled and large ones continued to the top to draw 
straight. Ribbing can be used to hide ‘‘flow marks’’ 
under the hole. Threads can be molded into round parts 
and, by means of loose mold sections, into other shapes. 
In so doing, the wall thickness should be figured from 
the inside of the thread instead of overall. Very sharp 
edges may be obtained, but are generally inadvisable from 
the handling standpoint and it is best to ‘‘break corners’ 
slightly. Stippled effects and sharp-edged lettering 
sometimes cause sticking in the molding operation. 
Fine, straight draw ribbing and round edge lettering will 
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definitely assist in eliminating this possibility. Incised 
lettering and design in plastics mean higher die cost than 
raised lettering. When incised lettering is most desir- 
able, it is best toemploy a narrow style if such lettering 
Double or triple line lettering is 
better for wider letters because there is less likelihood of 
the pigment being wiped or worn off. *‘Low’’ bas-relief 
designs and letters catch highlights as well as do high 
relief decoration, yet are more easily kept clean. 

Generally speaking, anything that can be engraved in 
steel cam be molded on the surface of a plastic piece. Re- 
lief and intaglio sculpturing, inlays of metal or other 
contrasting materials, decals, labels, branding are the 
most commonly followed methods of marking plastics. 
Incidentally, the field is still wide open for smart use of 
other materials as components of the plastic piece. 
Leather, real or imitation, wood, rope, canvas, cloisonne, 
printed papers, cork, laminated materials, glass, reed, 
fabrics can all be combined with plastics for new and 
strikingly unusual effects. Actually, so little has been 
done along this line that it does not seem unreasonable 
to predict that a swing in this direction would result in 
materially increased sales of almost any item so packaged 

Urea plastics are of the molding type and are available 
in lighter shades of color than most of the phenolic 
group. This is because urea syrup, before the condensa- 
tion process which reduces it to powder has taken place, 
is a water-clear liquid. It, therefore, gives full value to 
pigmentation and even pastel shades may be definitely 
controlled. Even white and ivory are common in ureas. 
To the manufacturer whose package depends upon dainti- 
ness of color for its selling appeal, urea may be the ideal 
molding compound, provided, of course, that its chemi- 
cal properties are suitable to the job. Although higher 
in price than the phenolic compounds, except those 
lighter shades recently introduced, this advantage of 
color and translucency is often worth the difference in 
many applications. Urea moldings are insoluble and 
inert, resistant to greases, oils and solvents. They have 
no taste or odor and there is little or no tendency to show 
dirt even with constant handling. 

Ureas have been used widely for tube and bottle caps 
because their broad range of colors offers a distinctive 
note of attraction while goods are on display. They are 
frequently chosen for better harmony with labels than 
would be possible with dark colors. They are especially 
suitable, too, for intimate use in the boudoir and bath 
and for that reason have found general favor in packaging 
cosmetics and toiletries. 

Ureas are often used in conjunction with plastics of 
the phenolic group. Their gay colors contrast pleas- 
antly with the brilliant blacks and dark shades of the 
less expensive material. Urea covers of ivory or pastel 
shades create a harmonious ensemble with the smooth 
lustrous finish of black phenolic boxes and jars. 

Urea moldings combine harmoniously with the newer 
transparent resins providing the color they, in them- 
selves, lack. Rich colorings supply a background of 
warmth and appeal which accentuate advantageously the 
cold clarity of the transparent part. 


is to be wiped-in. 


































































Our Development Work 
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O matter what high—or low—levels production may reach the 


development department keeps working on new ideas. 


They're the boys with their eyes on the future. They plan for new 
materials and new applications. They take ideas and blueprints 
and work them into cold steel and hot molding powder. They’re the 
people you should learn to know if you're thinking plastics for now or 


later. 


‘+++ Still Going On! 
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“A Ready Reference for 
Plastics" written for the lay- 
man, is now in a new edi- 
tion. If you are a user, 
or a potential user of molded 
plastics, write us on your 
letterhead for a copy of this 
plain non-technical explana- 
tion of their uses and char- 
acteristics. 





————————————————————————————— 


BOONTON MOLDING 


MOLDERS OF PLASTICS - PHENOLICS - UREAS 


BOONTON - NEW JERSEY 


COMPANY 


- THERMO-PLASTICS 


- Boonton 8-0991 


N. Y. Office—Chanin Bldg., 122 East 42nd Street, Murray Fill 6-254! 
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Thermoplastic compounds 








\HERMOPLASTIC materials available for packaging 
purposes include cellulose acetate, cellulose acetate 
butyrate, acrylic resins, co-polymer vinyl resins and 

polystyrene resins. Within this group are presented 
an almost infinite range of colors as well as wholly 
transparent water-clear resins. 

The thermoplastic materials are so called because they 
soften under the application of heat and harden at normal 
temperatures. The molding reaction is a purely physi- 
cal phenomenon and can be reacted over and over again. 
While this facilitates their formation into closures, 
containers and container parts, it precludes their use 
in applications where heat in substantial quantities will 
later affect the molded article. The materials are both 
injection and compression molded and, because of their 
wide range of colors, lend themselves particularly to 
packaging applications. Within the last year or two, 
numerous packagers have found it possible to take 
advantage of the transparency available in certain of 
these materials to produce sturdy, rigid containers or 
container parts which could be seen through, and through 
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which a view of the product could be had without 
requiring the opening of the container. 

The materials as a group lend themselves well to fin- 
ishing operations and have a toughness when finished 
which well suits them for use on threaded closures and 
similar parts. They are resistant to breakage to a high 
degree and thus further well suited for packaging. 
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1. Compacts of transparent acrylic resin in various colors 

tortoise, tourmaline, sapphire, ruby and amber. Molded 
by Metal Specialty Co. 2. Humidor with cellulose ace- 
tate lid. Material by Celanese Celluloid Corp. Molded by 
American Molding Co. 3. Cellulose acetate wedding and 
engagement ring boxes. Material by Tennessee Eastman 
Corp. Molded by Standard Novelty Box Co., Inc. 








any interesting problems are solved by this Plaskon 
kit for the famous Cutex Nail Polish and accessories 
winning Honorable Mention in the 1940 Modern Plastics 
Competition. A number of compartments are molded into 
the case. Two separate cotton dispensers are also molded 
and snap into the bottom half of the kit. So accurately are 
these parts molded that no device is needed to hold them in place other than rigidity of the material itself. Extra 
strength is built around the hinges to allow of much opening and closing without damage to the case. 





The design itself, is unique. The case is flat and streamlined, fits easily into a handbag or traveling bag. The 
name ‘‘Cutex’’ and two lines are the only decoration—molded and then brushed with white. The entire kit is 
of a lovely soft blue Plaskon. An interesting opening arrangement may be noted. The rim of the base and the 
rim of the lid do not quite meet around the edge. Thus, one may open the case easily by holding one side and 
opening the other. 


Norton has long been famous for fine work in all plastics. We are thoroughly equipped, competently staffed. 
The foremost producer of plastic packages in the United States. 


Norton Laboratories, Inc. 


Lockport, ‘ . New York 
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4 and 5. High-relief molding in cellulose acetate makes 
striking container for Cruver playing cards. Hinged lift 
fits into a recess in base and aids removal of cards. Molded 
by Cruver Mfg. Co. 6. Acrylic plastics were selected for 
these cosmetic containers because of brilliance and crys- 
tal-clear quality of material. Name affords design. Molded 
by Thomas Mason & Co. Material by Rohm & Haas Co. 
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7. Eye shadow compact, made of polystyrene with molded- 
in design on both base and lid, has jewel-like quality. Mate- 
rial by Bakelite Corp. Molded by Plastics Molded Arts, Inc. 


The acrylic resins, being available as transparents, are 
utilized for portions of displays, for sign letters, for 
transparent box tops and similar packaging applications. 

Vinyl resins have been used for a number of closure 
applications and for dispensers where the product being 
handled might affect other plastics and where the tough- 
ness of the material suits it to withstand hard usage. 
The vinyl materials are odorless, tasteless, non-toxic, 
non-warping, and have water and chemical resistance. 

Polystyrenes have been widely adopted for closure use 
in the packaging of mineral acids because the material 
is highly resistant to high acid concentrations. Change 
of closure color facilitates identification and association of 
closure and jar and thus prevents contamination of acids 
by the transposition of closures from one container to 
another. Polystyrenes have good resistance to alkalies 
as well and are not affected by alcohol or water. For 
this reason, and because they do not give off offensive 
odors or taste, they are being widely used for molded 
liquor dispensers and pouring devices, particularly the 
types designed for bar use. 

Thermoplastics are particularly suited to injection 
molding, a process, in turn, particularly suited to the fab- 
rication of small articles, such as package parts and to 
long run volume production. While thermoplastic ma- 
terials are more expensive generally than thermosetting 
materials, numerous opportunities for their use have 
arisen where the added expense is compensated for by the 
lighter weight of the finished part. 
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Honorable Mention / f 
LAFAYETTE LIGHTING EQUIP. CO. q 
for their distinctive 
table lamps designed 
of Catalin-Prystal 


(Packaging and Closure Group) 


Bringing recognition to the /ereative genius 
of the designer— and tribufe to the beauty, 
color and interpretive powér of 
| 
@ 





However, the idea was developed some 
months ago, when materials were ample. 
Today, luxury items must step down and 
make way for things essential to defense. 
We therefor pause to lift a toast to this ex- 
quisite creation and to the time when the 
gem of plastics will again be at the disposal 
of our valued customers. 

Catalin, in adequate quantities, will now 
be available only for defense and for 
approved civilian production. To meet these 
needs, extensive additions have been made 

to both plant and equipment. Today, our 

facilities are greater than ever be- 
fore . . . and they'll be still 
greater by the time the prob- 
lems of present shortages 

are solved. 


oa 


Our research 

staffs are busily en- 

gaged in improving 

: cast resins and casting 

f techniques. Many of our 

Sligee™” , liquid resins are now doing 

a full time job in meeting defense 

requirements. Our new Polystyrene 

molding compound, “Loalin”, has already 

won a high place in the regard of engineers 
and molders. 

The future is bright . . . For that reason 
we invite foresighted manufacturers to con- 
sult and plan with our engineering and 
designing staff . . . and thus be ready when 
the signal says “Go”! 


CATALIN CORPORATION 


ONE PARK AVENUE ¢e NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Catalin and Loalin are registered trade-marks 
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Noe cast plastic resins are materials which are sup- 
plied by the manufacturer to fabricators pre-cast 
into definite shapes. They are available in sheets, 

rods, tubes and in a wide range of standard shapes. 
Their fabrication is by machining and assembling rather 
| than by molding. They have an advantage in package 
fabrication where a limited number of units is required 
because mold costs are entirely eliminated. They afford 
colors practically without limit and all degrees of trans- 
parency or opacity are available in these cast materials. 
They are formed in inexpensive lead molds, the princi- 
pal cost being for a mandrel which must be shaped from 
steel to the exact dimensions and shape of the interior 
of the mold. Mandrels so formed are dipped in hot 
lead which adheres to the metal and may be driven or 
‘‘shocked”’ off when cold. This operation takes but a 
few minutes and as many molds may be made from each 
mandrel as required. Once made, the molds are filled 
with the liquid resin and placed in ovens where the tem- 
perature is carefully and automatically controlled over a 
period of days while the material cures, or polymerizes 
to its hardened state. The cast shape reproduces the 
exact finish of the mold and little finishing other than 
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smoothing the “‘pouring’’ edge is needed. Polishing is 
seldom required. Thus, cast resins have many advantages 
which the packager will find applicable for his purpose. 

A more recent development involves the use of rubber 
molds in which case complicated shapes, such as small 
statuettes, can be cast. The stretchable rubber mold ts 
stripped from the mold after the latter hardens. 

A number of stock cast resins are available in the shape 
of boxes, box bases, tops, etc. Many manufacturers of 
cardboard boxes have found it practical to use small 
bars and knobs cut from rods of cast resin as decorative 
handles. The wide range of colors of the cast materials 
give a brilliant contrast with paper, fabric and leather 
box coverings. They have also been used as knobs and 
handles in conjunction with transparent boxes and dis- 
plays made of rigid transparent sheet materials. 

In the display field, they find application as display 
decorations and, when cut by jigsaw, as letters in signs 
and for similar purposes. They are also used to form 
the bases and supports for luminous display letters. The 
limit of their application is only that of the wood-work- 
ing tools by which they are fabricated. Display plaques 
with designs in relief have effect of woodcarving. 


1. Boxes of acast plastic resin have the aopearance of be- 
ing carved from marble. All boxes have hingedtops. The 
hood-like lids of the boxes in the upper right of the photo- 
graph work in tumbler fashion on metal pins. 2. Gift 
containers for foods in brightly colored, transparent and 
opaque plastics. Varied combinations of color and trans- 
parency possible in cast plastic resins make particularly 
interesting containers for gifts. Containers, such as these, 
may be used not only for foods, but also may be adapted to 
cosmetics and other products. Material by Catalin Corp. 











First call on the extensive facilities of 
Mack Molding Company goes to the U. S. 
Army, Navy and Air Corps. Production of 
Mack moldings has been “stepped up” to 
meet their every requirement. Vital compo- 
nents—turned out faster and with greater 
precision are being integrated into imple- 
ments of Victory. 


True, the unessentials of today are missing 
—but not permanently. For, when peace 


comes, the gains—as measured in terms of 
advancements—will be a hundredfold. New 
methods, improvements, efficiencies — all 
will be the reward for this voluntary fast- 
ing on luxuries . . . . the comforts that 
are temporarily “gone for the day!” Mack 
Molding Company, Inc., 140 Main Street, 
Wayne, New Jersey. 


MOLDED 
EXCELLENCE 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK CITY, CHICAGO, DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS 
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Stock mold plastic containers 





like to package their products in plastic boxes if 

they knew such boxes could be obtained within 
the limits of their appropriation for containers. It 
has probably never occurred to some of them that 
many such boxes are available if they were only able to 
dig out the source of supply. It is to these manufac- 
turers that this article will be of special interest. 

Original mold costs have been frequent barriers to 
manufacturers whose requirements for a few hundred 
boxes of exceptional quality to package a certain item 
would not permit the additional investment and still 
leave anything like profit. Molded boxes from stock 
designs are the natural answer to these requirements 
and there are many molding establishments with a num- 
ber of such molds in their archives waiting to be used. 

It is keen buying judgment to take advantage of these 
stock designs and there is no reason to believe that be- 
cause a box has at one time been used to package a prod- 
uct that it is not equally useful in packaging another 
product. Even though a stock design is chosen to 
avoid mold costs, there is nothing to prevent the molding 
from being given its own individuality and made suit- 
able for the exact purpose in mind. It must be remem- 
bered that the molds are really the stock items. The con- 
tainers to be made from these molds are not in any sense 
ready-made. They can be as different from the original 
boxes for which the molds were made as the imagination 
of the manufacturer will allow. 

In the first place, plastics permit a wide range of colors 
and color combinations which are in no way limited by 


| (ey are probably many manufacturers who would 


stock molds. If an original box and cover were produced 
in red or black, there are literally hundreds of color com- 
binations that can be used to make the new boxes appear 
as different as though actually designed for the current 
user. It is also possible to make boxes of one color and 
covers of another. Or the cover can be made of plastics 
and the box itself of another material. Then, too, there 
are inlays, either of metal or another color of plastic 
material, which offer innumerable ways of changing the 
appearance of a box from that of its predecessor produced 
from the identical mold. 

If a comparatively long run is contemplated, trade- 
names and trade-marks may be hobbed into the mold 
to be used for the cover, producing an entirely individual 
box with identifying name of the product or manu- 
faceurer. Inlays, especially, offer an attractive means 
for product identification and they may be accomplished 
either by inserting stamped metal inlays in the mold 
when molding or by hobbing the marks of identifica- 
tion in the original mold and then plating with metal by 
electroplating methods. These recessed identification 
marks may also be wiped-in with contrasting color if the 
expense of inlays would be avoided. 

A method has been worked out through which it is 
possible to print in as many as four colors on plastic con- 
tainers with little expense. An overall pattern against a 
plain ground will change a stock container from a drab 
to a gay affair and give it individuality in keeping with 
the product it contains. Trade-marks, advertising mat- 
ter or plain designs can be imprinted in this way. 

The re-use value of plastic containers must not be over- 


1. Two-piece and hinged round boxes for cosmetics. These were molded of urea and phenolic 


plastics. 


Though all of them were derived from stock molds, varied color schemes and applica- 


tions of brand identification individualize the different containers. Molded by Norton Labo- 
ratories, Inc. 2. Powder boxes and flat compacts. Molded by Van Norman Molding Co. 


1 
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in. 
Plastics 


I you want more for your product than good looks and 
practicality, if you want that intangible something that’s an 
integral part of quality, call it character, refinement . . . or 
artistry, you can find it at Colts. Whether it be for the beauti- 
fication or protection of the home, whether it be for the field of 
science, commerce or industry, Colt's ingenuity in the Plastics 
Art is always at your service working for your ultimate satis- 
faction. 


Our art, engineering and general plas- 
tics organization are at your service. 


ARTISTS 


OF PLASTIC 
PLASTICS DIVISION 


MOLDING COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


_ 











looked or underestimated. Their smooth lustrous 
surface and the permanent nature of their construction 
preclude any chance of their being discarded as socn 
as the product which came in them isremoved. Women, 
and men, too, find many permanent uses for an attractive 
box and almost all of these plastic boxes, available from 
stock molds, have been carefully designed with this 
thought in mind. It is one of the greatest recommenda- 
tions for the use cf plastics in container construction. 
This one advantage is frequently responsible for the 
choice of the item at the point of sale. There are amaz- 
ingly few instances where the extra cost of a plastic box 
has not justified the additional expense when total 
volume of sales has been tabulated. 

Some molders have spent considerable time and money 
in perfecting cream jars, powder boxes, rouge boxes, lip- 
stick containers and allied items fcr the cosmetic trade. 
Others have developed clever moldings that serve in 
the re-use capacity of cigarette boxes or ash trays, and the 
like, cleverly designed and thoroughly useful both for 
packaging appropriate items of merchandise and in 
after-use. Then there are other molded items which were 
originally planned for the retail trade and which, 
through their familiar appearance in retail stores at a 
rather substantial price, add obvious value to the mer- 


3. Hinged lid phenolic box with design in relief on top. 
4. Bell-shape wedding ring container with delicate de- 
signs in high and low relief. Material by Bakelite Corp. 
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chandise they contain when they appear as a package. 

Another advantage to the manufacturer who is in a 
position to choose a design from a stock mold is prompt 
delivery. To make a mold of steel, grinding and tool- 
ing it into shape and hobbing in special designs, takes 
time. Weeks, and often months, are required to finish 
a mold of this sort. But the manufacturer who finds 
a mold that is satisfactory for this purpose among stock 
molds has only to wait for a chance to get the mold 
on to a press and production begins at once. Not only 
that, but he has the opportunity of seeing exactly what 
kind of box or container will be delivered when produc- 
tion begins. Samples are almost always available and 
the manufacturer can look them over, choose cne that 
meets his requirements of size and price and, if he chooses 
to do so, can order a hundred or so for test purposes in 
obtaining sales reaction before he orders the quantity he 
will eventually need. Of course, in small quantities of 
one hundred, these boxes will cost more than in larger 
quantities but, even so, the expense is often justified by 
the satisfaction of knowing in advance just what results 
can be obtained. Sample boxes or containers from a 
specially designed mold are often very expensive because 
a single cavity mold must be made and finished and this 
cost must be absorbed by the manufacturer before any 
boxes are produced. Changes and corrections are like- 
wise expensive. But when containers are made from 
stock molds that have already been proved, these annoy- 
ances and additional expense are entirely avoided. 

Since molds of steel are good for exceedingly long 
runs of producticn without appreciable fatigue or wear, 
there are many of them throughout the country that 
have served their original purpose and are stored away 
in molders’ shops. Because one of them might have 
been designed to produce boxes in which safety razors 
were sold is no reason why it is not equally suitable 
to hold another product now that the razor is no longer 
merchandised in that kind of box. Many of these boxes 
can be fitted with intericr compartments at small addi- 
tional cost and become entirely individual to the mer- 
chandise they now contain. Especially is this true 
if color combinations are changed. 

Light and dark colors can be molded from the same 
mold. Even the cover and bottom of a box may be 
molded in different colors with the same operation, al- 
though this requires some ingenuity cn the part of the 
molder and is not usually done. Lighter colors add 
somewhat to the cost of the box—black, dark brown, 
green, red and mottled being among the less expensive 
colors of molding materials. Another thing to be re- 
membered in crdering plastic moldings from stock de- 
signs is that this places no handicap upcen the buyer in 
choice of materials. These boxes are not ready-made. 
They are in no sense old stock. When a manufacturer 
orders boxes or other items from stock molds, he has 
the privilege of specifying the exact materials he wants 
used in molding his boxes. This is particularly im- 
portant in ordering boxes to be used for creams, pow- 
ders and other cosmetics, and the advice of your molder 
in the choice of materials should be taken seriously. 
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@ The flexibility of REILLY INDUR PLASTICS permits their use in a wide variety of products, such 
as containers, closures, electrical parts, desk sets, cabinets, etc. Whether the primary consideration 
is beauty, strength, or economy of production, INDUR PLASTICS will meet the requirements of the 
job. ... Articles molded from INDUR compounds combine beauty of color and finish, strength that 
insures maximum service and protection while permitting lightness of weight in design, and economy 
in molding. INDUR molding compounds are manufactured in several degrees of plasticity, and are 
available in rich blacks, beautiful mottled effects and striking color combinations. 


PRODUCTS 


REILLY TAR & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: MERCHANTS BANK BUILDING, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 2513 S. DAMEN AVENUE, CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
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HERE are two methods in general use for molding 
plastics, known, respectively, as the compression 
molding method and the injection molding method. 
The former is the older of the two methods and has 
been in use since the early days of the development of 
plastics. The latter is a method developed within the 
last few years and designed for use with thermoplastics. 


Compression molding 


In compression molding, molds generally consist of two 
parts, one attached to the bed of the hydraulic press and 
the other attached to the hydraulic ram. The plastic 
material, in powder or pellet form, is inserted into the 
cavity of the female mold and the other portion of the 
mold is then depressed by hydraulic pressure. Heat is 
applied simultaneously, causing the plastic material to 
flow in the mold assuming the desired shape. 

For the general run of phenolic and urea type molding 
materials, pressures of from 2500 to 4000 Ibs. per sq. in. 
are required. Heat is usually applied by means of steam 
run through pores in the mold. 

On simpler, smaller, molds, hand type molds are util- 
ized. These are assembled and loaded into the hydraulic 
press by hand. They are heated and cooled by conduc- 
tion from the platens of the molding press. These latter 
are steam heated and then water cooled after the mold is 
closed under pressure. Semi-automatic molds are used 
for more complicated jobs or larger jobs and are attached 
to the head and ram of the press. This type is cored or 
ported for steam heating and water cooling. While semi- 
automatic molds are more expensive than hand molds, 
they operate on a shorter cycle and hence are generally 
more economical for large-scale production. 

Both types of molds are usually made with multiple 
cavities to mold a number of articles simultaneously. 
The exact number depends, of course, upon the size of the 
article to be molded and the capacity of the press in 
which they are to be used. Usually the cavities dupli- 
cate each other and mold identical pieces, although this 
is not always necessarily the case. Ingenious devices are 
utilized to secure the ejection of the molded object after 
molding is complete. 


Preforming 


While plastics can be fed into the mold in powder form, 
it is generally found more convenient, speedier and more 
accurate to compress the powder into tablets or pre- 
forms which are then inserted, by the press operator, into 
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the mold cavities. This is accomplished by special ma- 
chines which are of two general types, the single stroke 
machine and the rotary. Both work on essentially the 
same principle in that the molding powder is placed in a 
hopper and a predetermined quantity or weight is auto- 
matically fed to the die or dies. Sufficient pressure is 
applied to the charge of molding powder in the die to 
compress these many granular particles into a tablet. 

Rotary machines are more generally used for the sim- 
pler preforms. Their capacity ranges from 250 to 400 
pieces per minute. Single stroke machines are used for 
larger or more intricate types of preforms and have a 
capacity of 50 to 150 preforms per minute. These ma- 
chines are adjustable so that various weight preforms of 
the same general shape can be made on the same dies. 
They are also adjustable for hardness of preform. 


Automatic molding 


Most compression molding presses require the attendance 
of a skilled operator who places the powder or pellets 
into the mold cavities, controls the opening and closing 
of the press and the timing of the cycle. However, a 
number of automatic machines have been developed for 
the molding of small units on a continuous production 
basis. These machines are hopper fed and operate the 
single or multiple cavity molds, performing all the opera- 
tions from loading to ejecting, under completely auto- 
matic timing cycles. 

Since an automatic machine can work continuously, it 
is possible to get large production by running around the 
clock and this, in turn, permits the use of smaller molds 
with fewer cavities. This saving, plus the labor saving, 
makes the machines particularly desirable in certain 
cases where continuous requirements for materials are to 
be anticipated. 

For closure molding, a rotary type of automatic press is 
utilized in which a series of molds move in rotary fashion, 
being filled at the start of the revolution and going 
completely through the curing cycle to the ejecting stage 
of the finished product as the mold wheel rotates. 


Mold making 


Molds are made from special tool steels and represent one 
of the highest forms of the tool-maker’s art. After the 
mold has been cut in the steel, it is usually heat hardened. 
To attain an extremely high finish and to minimize wear 
on the mold, chromium plating is frequently used. 









BRIDGEPORT 


BRIDGEPORT 


WILL WORK ON YOUR 


PACKAGING NOW! 





for injection and compression molding and many 
100% Automatics of our own design. Our other new 
plant in Fairfield, Conn., will be ready for production 


early this year. 


we have skilled SERVICE 


for styling, engineering, mold and model making— 
and most important of all—a “know how” in molding 


that produces a better precision product at a lower cost. 


we have topnotch CUSTOMERS 


a proof of quality molding. Our designers and engi- 
neers are available without obligation. Let us study 


your packaging problems now. 


| BRIDGEPORT MOULDED PRODUCTS, INC. 


CONNECTICUT 






Injection molded boxes show what can be done 
with color and warmth of plastics to add sales 
appeal. 


























Dark plastic clips lend richness and rigidity to a 
printed mirror sign for a famous brand of liquors. 


Bright yellow injection molded base gives full dis- 
play to products and plenty of built-in support, as 
well. Glass sides allow visible stacking. 
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(above) The transparency of plastics allows a 
permanent design to be molded on reverse side. 
(below) Display-package for Cutex manicure acces- 
sories helps build sales. 








Chromium is one of the bardest known metals and, when 
applied by electro-deposition, provides a surface which is 
highly resistant to wear, abrasion and corrosion. 

When multiple cavity molds are to be utilized in order 
to secure volume production, lower cost or higher speed 
of production, special economies can frequently be 
effected, since the cost of duplicating molds is substan- 
tially less than the cost of making the original one. 

A process known as hobbing is frequently utilized. 
This consists of forcing a hard piece of steel of a desired 
shape into a softer piece of mold steel under tremendous 
pressure and thus causing the mold steel piece to acquire 
a cavity exactly complementary to the shape of the hard 
hob. The soft steel piece is then further finished and 
heat treated to attain the hardness required for use in 
plastic molding. 

Duplicating machines, both manual and automatic, 
are utilized in making multi-cavity molds. These ma- 
chines are essentially high-speed vertical millers so 
equipped that they may be guided over a template and 
exactly duplicated in this template in the mold steel. 
It may be seen that each repetition of this process will 
result in the preparation of an additional duplication of 
the mold. 

A number of other methods of making molds have 
been developed, including the electro-deposition and the 
forming of molds by spraying metal. 


Injection molding 


Injection molding machines were first used in the United 
States as late as 1934. Since then, the art has expanded 
very rapidly and many hundreds of these machines are 
in use among molders today. Injection molding is used 
for thermoplastic materials—i.e., materials which can 
be softened by heat and hardened by cooling. With such 
materials, it becomes possible to heat the plastic in one 
section of the machine and then to inject it, under pres- 
sure, into the closed mold where it cools rapidly (almost 
instantaneously) and can be discharged as a virtually 
finished piece. Thus the cycle of molding can be sub- 
stantially speeded up and the operation can be rendered 
completely automatic. 

In injection molding, it is a general practice to mold 
a whole series of parts in a single operation and in a 
single multiple cavity mold. The parts come out asa unit 
somewhat resembling a branch or twig and are easily 
broken off from the stem or waste material which is then 
re-fused and re-used. 

Machines used in injection molding are highly com- 
plex, being equipped with temperature, pressure and 
time cycle controls which are adjustable and which are 
automatically operated. Machines have a capacity of 
from 2 to 18 oz. per stroke. The machines operate at a 
speed of from 10 to go seconds per cycle, depending upon 
the size and wall thickness of the article and the molding 
properties of the material being molded. 

Injection molding has many advantages over compres- 
sion molding. Most important among these are high 
speed of production and reduced mold costs. The latter 
economy arises because smaller and lighter molds with 
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fewer cavities can be utilized to achieve the desired pro- 
duction in a set time. The injection molding method is 
especially adopted for the fabrication of small boxes and 
closures when volume production of a uniform high 
quality is paramount. Containers of large size and 
articles of heavy sections are often more economically 
molded by compression molding. 


Designing plastic package parts 


The design of plastic molded packages and package parts 
is necessarily a highly technical and specialized art. 
Hence, in planning any molded article, the molder should 
play an important, even dominating role. He can fre- 
quently save thousands of dollars for the purchaser by 
a single word of caution at an early stage in the planning. 

On the other hand, failure to consult him may produce 
a workable but far more expensive or less satisfactory 
package. In perhaps no other field of packaging is this 
condition quite as true as in the plastic molding branch. 


Finishing operations 


When the article has been ejected from the mold, it is 
not necessarily complete. A number of supplementary 
operations may be necessary, dependent upon design. If 
the product is a box, hinges and locks of various types 
may be required. These may be attached by screws, 
rivets or self-tapping screws. A very widely used type 
of hinge consists of a spring which locks into recesses 
provided for this purpose in the base and cover of the 
molded article. The use of this type of hinge requires 
pre-planning, since the cover pivots upon a groove in the 
molded base. The spring’s function is principally to 
hold the cover into this groove and to control opening 
and closing. Proper planning of the groove and hinge 
construction can predetermine the angle of greatest 
opening—an important factor where the molded box is 
to be utilized on display. 


Applied decoration 


A number of methods of decorating and identifying 
plastics—with trade-marks, lettering, etc.—have been 
developed. Roll leaf stamping is widely utilized. 
Metal inserts of various types are likewise frequently 
utilized as decoration. Color wipe-ins with recessed 
lettering or bas relief work require hand operations, but 
are not inherently expensive and are very frequently used 
on both packages and molded displays. 

The use of such applied decoration has contributed 
not only to the versatility of plastics as a medium for 
packaging but also for achieving sales appeal, utility and 
beauty. It likewise provides, on occasion, a means of 
reducing package costs, because such applied decorations 
are usually less expensive on short runs than decorations 
formed by the mold itself, since these require expensive 
mold finishing operations. On longer runs, the cost 
factor is, of course, not so great and the choice as be- 
tween applied or integral decoration is more a matter of 
design rather than one of expense. 
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SEMAPHORE TYPE 


erving in capacity of both ... lasting 

BEAUTY and extreme EFFICIENCY, 

Rathbun molded display packages meet 
the most exacting container requirements. 


@ Here...is MOLDED PLASTIC in all its glory of 
true craftsmanship, design and color; the ideal answer 
to smart exterior dress appeal for distinctive products. 


@) ... PLASTIC PACKAGING embodying instantly 
recognized possibilities where precision-formed plas- 
tics prove their superiority with the employment of 
Rathbun’s famous two position, spring actuated hinge. 


As illustrated above, this unique feature with its two 
special adaptations, is an integral part of all Rathbun 
hinged container construction and provides positive 
spring-opening and closing action with sheer simpli- 
city, size-minimum and trouble-free economy. 


Samples of Rathbun spring-hinging plastics will be 
sent upon request and all cooperation given your 
every packaging problem by our Research and Engi- 
neering Departments. Write today. 
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The Design. 


It is interesting and significant that 
during the past year General Electric 
has been making packages from six 


entirely different kinds of plastics. 


For one thing, it reveals the scope 
of properties plastics offer and the 
wide selection from which you can 
choose the type that best suits your 
needs. For another, it reveals 


General Electric’s complete molding 


ee AL 


facilities with which to produce your 
package in plastics by any method or 
from any material you care to select. 


There’s another point about plas- 
tics for packages. That’s the freedom 


you have in design. For plastics, by ,” 


their very nature, are materials that 
if 
flow and design limitations for pack- 
VA 
ages are set only by a craftsman’s 


ability to sculpture a mold. 
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Plastics Department 





The beauty of plastics is inherent 
in the material but the value in a 
plastics package lies in the designer’s 
ability to create a striking item that 
can be produced economically. 


To obtain these results, General 
Electric has a group of functional 
designers and stylists who comprise a 
unit in the molding plant. They are 


GENERAL 


designers who know the characteris- 
tics of plastics materials and how 
they react in the mold. They know 
the problems encountered in mold- 
ing. Moreover, by their constant 
contact with packaging producers, 


they know merchandise that sells. 


To many discriminating packaging 
buyers, their service is indispensable. 
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rs—24 monthly issues 


Canadian: $5.50 and $9. 
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Pages 342-386 


Display circulation measurement 

Specific functions of displays 

Preparation and planning of displays 
Coordinating displays with other advertising. . . . 
Distribution problems of display material 
ke , ee ee ee ere parr me 
Counter displays 
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Display circulation measurement 


by Lincoln Jones 





HERE can be no doubt of the advertising medium- 

ship of the point of purchase. An advertising 

medium does one thing. It exposes a promotional 
effort to buying power—a group of consumers who 
can be moved to buy and use the product advertised by 
the effort exposed. Circulation or the measurement of 
the size of the group is the logical basis for fixing 
media rates and justifying advertising costs. Costs are 
further justified on the basis of recognizable factors of 
quality of the group: economic, geographic, racial, 
cultural and age level. 

A piece of advertising material displayed in a retail 
store is certainly exposed to the group of consumers 
passing and entering that store. When the material 
promotes a widely distributed brand of merchandise 
and is exposed in a number of stores, the size of the 
group of consumers is equal to the sum of the consumers 
passing and entering all the stores. This is circulation. 

Furthermore, point-of-purchase circulation is measur- 
able; it has been measured and related to the cost of 
using the medium in dollars and cents per thousand. 
Carl Percy in 1928 and the A.N.A. Window Display 


The retail store is the logical place for the final sales ap- 
peal, presented pictorially. One of a series of easel 
cards. Photo U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 
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Research later demonstrated that the cost per thousand 
circulation is far lower for the point-of-purchase 
medium than for any other form of advertising. This 
in no way disqualifies any other kind of advertising. 
It is due entirely to inherent advantages of the point- 
of-purchase medium not shared by the other forms. 

Point-of-purchase circulation measurement is further 
enhanced by its buying power quality. The first 
demonstration of quality is the fact that $42,000,000,- 
000 passed across the counters of retail stores through- 
out the United States in 1939. Obviously everybody 
patronizes retail stores regularly—all economic groups, 
in all geographic areas, of all races, cultures and ages. 
Therefore, point of purchase does demonstrate its 
mediumship by exposing promotional efforts to buy- 
ing power, by measuring its exposure in terms of circu- 
lation, by qualifying its circulation and relating it to 
the lowest cost obtainable. 

We might stop here if all that were necessary was for 
an advertiser to proceed to send his advertising ma- 
terial out to every retailer in the country. If every ad- 
vertiser did this, there would be no room in the stores 
for merchandise. But it is possible to select desirable 
points which represent complete coverage of the market 
or any desired part of the market effectively without 
“plastering the town.” Such selection results in the 
maximum exposure to all of the buying power, at 
minimum costs and with the least possible waste of 
advertising effort. 

Selectivity is probably the outstanding feature of 
point-of-purchase advertising. Whereas other media 
supply the actual selection of markets by means of 
editorial treatment, entertainment appeal or location 
with respect to neighborhood living standards, the ad- 
vertiser must make his own selection of the points at 
which he wishes to display his advertising in retail 
stores. This requires effort and the effort can be 


justified only by the greater circulation per dollar of 


cost that can be bought in this medium. 

The basis of point-of-purchase selectivity is a simple 
fact that may be observed every day of the week; the 
point-of-purchase market is concentrated in shopping 
centers. More than 80 per cent of the sales at the 
point of purchase are made in stores located in shop- 
ping districts which represent less than 40 per cent of 
the resident population. The A.N.A. Window Dis- 
play Research plotted enormous concentrations of 
point-of-purchase circulation in shopping districts 
within towns and cities by means of traffic counts 
conducted in 19 laboratory cities. These shopping 
centers represent exposure to the entire consumer 
market of the United States. The concentration of 








consumers in shopping centers is borne out irrefutably 
by the detailed reports of the United States Census of 
Retail Distribution. 

This fact and available market data greatly simplify 
the advertiser’s job of selection of outlets for maximum 
weight of coverage to any desired degree of intensity at 
the lowest cost. It has the further advantage of auto- 
matically coordinating his use of the point-of-purchase 
medium for advertising purposes as well as maintain- 
ing merchandise stocks with the coverage of other forms 
of advertising he uses. Finally, it makes possible the 
planning and execution of regular schedules at the 
point of purchase, comparable to other media. 

Few advertisers who schedule their use of the point- 
of-purchase medium find reason to complain of waste 
of their material by refusal of retailers to use it. The 
frequent question of waste arises almost invariably 
from lack of this kind of planning. Indiscriminate 
distribution of mats, plates and program material 
would be just as wasteful. 

Continuous point-of-purchase programs are also 
feasible as well as forceful. It need only be remembered 
that the street window is only one part of the point-of- 
purchase medium. Inside each store is space on count- 
ers, fixtures, the floor and even overhead—all exposed 
to buying power—which is available to advertisers. 


An almost life-size window cutout helps the liquor retailer 
build up a specialty week for Schenley products. It is litho- 
graphed in full color and a realistic appearance is ob- 
tained by showing the simulated wooden box and the bot- 
tles on two different planes. The smaller card with easel 
back for counter use repeats the design of the window 
piece. Balloons have copy which ties in product and re- 
tailer sales promotion. This cartoon device gives animation 
to unit. Display by The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co. 
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By planning to use a different part of the store each 
month, a regular point-of-purchase schedule can be 
maintained the year around. 

Finally, the point of purchase is the point on which 
all consumer advertising in any medium is focused. 
It is, therefore, the logical place in which to deliver the 
final selling effort, particularly since the customer is in 
the act of buying and the merchandise is there to be 
sold. This is especially true in competitive lines. You 
can’t win a case a mile from the courtroom when your 
opponent is talking face to face to the jury. 

While it is the oldest form of advertising in existence, 
point of purchase has suffered perhaps because, com- 
pared with more recent forms of advertising, it has been 
slow in evolving a modern literature of its own and 
modern techniques for selling itself. This is less true of 
the creation and production of material in which the 
producers have become highly specialized in the prepa- 
ration of effective selling ideas during the past several 
years. More recently the creation of the Point-of- 
Purchase Advertising Institute, Inc., for the purpose of 
research, study and dissemination of the findings about 
this powerful advertising instrument, promises ad- 
vertisers valuable help toward its ever more profitable 
application to their own business. Objective methods of 
measurement will reveal values hitherto unrealized, 


For use in jewelry and stationery stores during the Christ- 
mas season is this display for Sheaffer’s pens and pencils. 
Particularly timely is the use of the large reproduction of 
Leutze’s well-known painting of Washington Crossing the 
Delaware—Christmas 1776. The patriotic theme is em- 
phasized by a card showing a soldier holding a pen and 
pencil set. Another card pictures a pretty girl admiring a 
Christmas gift set which she has in her hand. Designed 
and manufactured by Badger Merchandising Displays, Inc. 
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Specific functions 0 
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by Gordon Cole 





HERE is no greater opportunity in the whole field 
of advertising for an individual or a company to 
display sounder judgment than in the planning of 

store display material. Certainly few advertising men 
will deny that more money is wasted each year in this 
phase of their work than in any other. Whether the 
waste is due to the fact that a display fails to function 
effectively or to the fact that it is never used, the net re- 
sult is the same—a financial loss to the advertiser. 

It is consequently logical to assume that if a manu- 
facturer wishes to increase the efficiency of his advertis- 
ing dollar, he may well begin with a study of his dis- 
play operations. And as it has been our experience that 
our displays did not produce satisfactory results until we 
planned them along functional lines, we believe the first 
thing the manufacturer should do is to determine what 
the specific functions of his store displays should be. 

By the phrase, ‘‘specific functions of store displays,”’ 
we mean the manner in which displays must work in 
order to produce results in different store selling situa- 
tions. We do not mean the result they should produce, 
which is the same under all conditions and at all times, 
and that is the sale of merchandise. We stress this 
point because we believe that the only reason why a re- 
tailer should give valuable space to a manufacturer's 
display material is in the expectation that he will in- 
crease his sales by so doing. It is the only reason 


why a retailer should advertise a manufacturer's brand. 

What, then, are the important store selling situations 
where display material featuring a manufacturer's brand 
or product can function effectively? Can they be defined 
and classified? Possibly not, if widely different types of 
distributors are involved. Unquestionably yes, if dis- 
tributors of only one type are considered. And as a 
‘shoemaker should give no opinion beyond shoes,’” we 
shall speak about the kind of distributor we do business 
with—the department store and dry goods retailer. 

So far as this type of distributor is concerned, the more 

important store selling situations offering display oppor- 
tunities are: 1) Windows; 2) Counters; 3) Ledges; 
4) Walls; 5) Aisles; 6) Tables; 7) Floor space. Let us 
quickly analyze each of these situations and see how a 
typical manufacturer deals with them. 
1. Windows: in the department store field, win- 
dow displays present the most difficult problem that the 
manufacturer of a nationally advertised brand has to con- 
tend with. Store windows are in great demand and hard 
to get. Reserved principally for seasonable merchandise 
or merchandise with fashion significance, they are spoken 
for and allotted many weeks in advance of their installa- 
tion. Many stores use no manufacturer's material be- 
cause all windows are especially designed by the display 
manager of the store. 

The amount of space allotted to a manufacturers’ 


l. A type of step-up fixture designed for volume selling of towels in matched sets. 2. An 
identification sign that takes up little space and harmonizes with any decorative scheme. 
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3. An effective counter display featuring hosiery which permits women to examine the fabric and test it for 





sheerness and weight. 4. A ledge unit, reproducing a section of a bathroom and having an actual bar where 
towels may be hung. 5. A shelf and counter arrangement with a clever poster. The sail is of toweling. 


product is usually in direct ratio to the importance of 
his product and his sales to a specific store. Beyond the 
space that a product will get on its own merits, the most 
effective inducement a manufacturer can offer is a selling 
idea which is so tempting that the store will incorporate 
it in their windows. A number of manufacturers have 
secured many window displays by employing a special- 
ized organization to design and build traveling displays 
that are generally pretentious in character and are in- 
variably built around a sound selling idea. 

Cannon secures many windows because of the impor- 
tance of their products to many stores. In the past they 
have spent large sums of money in preparing window dis- 
play material. Today their efforts are confined almost 
entirely to creating interior displays. These are used 
over longer periods of time and in their particular case 
produce more tangible results. 

It is only fair to state that these conclusions do not 
apply to thousands of smaller dry goods stores and cer- 
tainly not to other types of retailer outlets such as drug, 
grocery, cigar stores, etc., throughout the country. 
2. Counters: counters in department and dry 
goods stores are generally reserved for merchandise— 
not for display material. As they separate the sales 
clerk from the customer, they must not hide one from the 
other. They, consequently, offer most manufacturers an 
extremely limited opportunity for their display material. 
Please note that we do not say, for the display of their 
products. Ifa display piece can be designed that will 
hold a product, that will show it off to advantage, that 
will feature the brand name and that will speed up rather 
than retard sales, it will be used and will function. 

The Cannon hosiery stand is a typical example of an 
effective counter display. Women like to examine the 
stockings they buy. They want to feel the fabric, see 
the color and test the stockings for sheerness and weight. 
Several of these stands, each featuring a different weight 
of stocking in a complete color range, make it easy for 
the customer to select the particular stocking she wants. 





These stands are in a measure self-selling displays. They 
carry the Cannon name, yet they are designed primarily 
to sell merchandise. 

The Cannon towel identification sign is another ex- 
ample of a display piece that is appropriate for counter 
use. It takes up little space and is designed to har- 
monize with any department's or dry goods store's dec- 
orative scheme. Identification signs are worth their 
weight in gold if they feature the name of a product 
that is widely and consistently advertised to the con- 
sumer. Without being conscious of the fact, many 
women will buy the advertised product simply because 
they see the sign when they are at acounter. They have 
confidence in the product because they have seen it ad- 
vertised and they buy it without hesitation. 

It is Cannon's conviction that most women will not 
read long selling messages when they are shopping. 
Cannon spends hundreds of thousands of dollars each 
year in consumer magazines to sell women when they are 
in their homes. It is Cannon display material in the 
stores that reminds women of this advertising and that 
enables them to cash in on this large investment. 

3. Ledges: most department and dry goods 
stores have ledges and ledges are made to order for dis- 
play pieces. About the only limitation in design is that 
the display piece be big enough to be seen and the 
lettering large enough to be read at a distance. Two 
successful Cannon displays designed especially for ledges 
are a large electric sign that features only the name of the 
product—‘‘Cannon Towels’’—and a large cardboard dis- 
play piece reproducing a section of a bathroom and pro- 
viding a slot towel bar where actual towels may be hung. 

These two display pieces have one very important attri- 
bute. They are extremely long lived. The cardboard 
display is so constructed that a retailer can change the 
towels in the slot bar as frequently as he desires. New 
merchandise selected from stock of a different pattern and 
color gives the display a completely new appearance. 
While the display is shipped flat in a carton, it is so de- 
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signed that, when set up, it gives a three-dimensional 
effect. An important feature is a platform at the bottom 
where bath mat, wash cloths or other bathroom acces- 
sories can be placed. 

A chart on the back of each display suggests the cor- 
rect colored towels to feature against the color back- 
ground. For busy display men and hurried salespeople 
these charts are invaluable. 

4. Walls: walls offer an extremely limited oppor- 
tunity for displays. However, there are occasions when 
they can be used. As conditions vary widely in different 
stores, the display generally has to be tailor-made. It 
seldom pays to design displays and produce them in 
quantity for this purpose. Lighted shadow boxes fea- 
turing actual merchandise, posters and colored blowups 
of consumer advertisements are examples of appropriate 
displays for this purpose. 

5. Aisles: aisles are generally reserved for traffic. 
However, there are occasions, usually when a store is 
holding a special sale, when tables or booths can be 
placed in them. Cannon towels and sheets, packed in 
attractive gift boxes for Christmas selling, have been 
widely displayed in this manner. Each year Cannon de- 
signs a Christmas booth which stores can easily build 
in their own workshops. Detailed construction plans 
are furnished the store, together with the necessary 
amount of printed paper and other trimmings required 
to complete the booth. Hundreds of stores throughout 
the country have constructed these booths at their own 


6. With towels, dish cloths, pot holders, etc., invitingly 

shown, customers are reminded of needs and find it easy 

to buy extra goods. If clerks are busy, customers quickly 

serve themselves. Most effective placement is at eleva- 
tors or near store entrance. 






























































expense. Many stores have constructed a number of 
them not only for their towel department, but for the 
main floor aisles and other places where store traffic is 
bound to be heavy. 

6. Tables: tables are the traditional selling equip- 
ment in towel and sheet departments. They are gen- 
erally piled high with merchandise. Cannon struggled 
for years to find some display that stores would use on 
towel and sheet tables. Finally, a chromium rack was 
designed in the shape of a large letter C, with the words 
‘Cannon Towels”’ across the top. It was so constructed 
that a complete matched set of bath towel, face towel, 
wash cloth and bath mat could be hung on it. This dis- 
play piece has the same appearance from either front or 
rear. Consequently, when placed in the center of the 
towel table, it is effective regardless of theside from which 
a customer views it. This display has an adjustable 
base so that it can be regulated according to the height 
of the merchandise stacked on the table. It is an excel- 
lent example of solving a difficult display problem by de- 
signing a fixture to function under a most complicated 
store selling situation. 

7. Floorspace: when you are familiar with the 
manner in which stores gage the importance of various 
departments according to the dollar volume of sales per 
square foot, you will realize how valuable floor space is 
and how difficult it is to obtain. Cannon approached 
this problem on the only basis that it can be successfully 
approached. Due to the evolution of towels in recent 
years from utility to style merchandise, traditional store 
equipment has become obsolete. Consequently, Cannon 
designed an entirely new and up-to-date method of stack- 
ing, displaying and selling towels. It is a self-service 
mass display unit which has been planned especially for 
volume selling of towels in matched sets and which ac- 
complishes the following objectives: 


1.) Encourages Self Service: Brings customers close to 
merchandise, invites ready buying. 

2.) Builds Sales of Towels in Matched Sets: Customer 
sees matching pieces invitingly shown—buys more. 

3.) Achieves Amazing Economy of Space: Elevated, orderly 
display practically doubles stock capacity of unit. 

4.) Simplified Stock-keeping: No refolding of towels; 
unit is readily filled during the day; fast sellers 
show at a glance. 

5.) Provides Space for the Cannon towel electric sign 
and the Cannon towel chromium rack, thus turn- 
ing this selling fixture into a Cannon display. 


Cannon believes that the most efficient display piece 
is that which makes the featured product an important 
part of the display. It believes that the efficiency of a 
display piece is increased if it is so designed that the 
product is shown much as it is used or seen in the cus- 
tomer’s home. In all instances, the planning and de- 
signing of the display should begin with a thorough 
knowledge of the retailer, the characteristics of his store 
and the problem he faces in selling the advertised prod- 
uct. While many of the examples we have described are 
peculiar to our business, we believe they illustate certain 
basic display principles that many manufacturers can 
profitably apply to their display problem. 


Preparation and planning of displays 


by Michael Gross 





HE reason lithographed displays are looked upon as 

the ‘Orphan Annie’’ among the various mediums of 

publicity is just because advertising men persist in 
passing the buck to the display salesman; who passes it 
on to his art department manager; who, in turn, passes 
it along to the first artist on his staff who has a leisure 
moment. That sequence always has, and always will, 
make for mediocrity—the greatest scourge from which 
window and store displays suffer. It just cannot be done 
that way—successfully. A certain amount of ground- 
work must first be cleared away and certain foundation 
stones properly laid. Disheartening though it may 
sound, it is up to you, Mr. Advertising Man, to see to it 
that this essential portion of the task is accomplished 
efficiently and effectively. And of all the ways to go 
about the job, wielding the pick and shovel yourself 
tops the list. 

See a dozen or more of your representative dealers; 
merchants who have shown that they are alert for any 
plan to increase business. Talk to them frankly. Tell 
them you want to get up window and store material 
which will meet with their approval; which will reflect 
their viewpoint as to what a display to feature your 
product should be like. 

But bear one thing in mind. Merely outlining your 
plan and then asking these men what they think of it 
will invariably result in a verbal barrage of: ‘Great 
stuff!’ and ‘‘Sounds fine to me!’’ which leads exactly 
nowhere. It may flatter your vanity to ask what lawyers 
call leading questions and thus be sure of receiving only 
affirmative answers—but these leading questions too of- 
ten result in altogether misleading information. The 
dealer is only human and would always rather agree with 
you than cross you. Not only is it much easier but ic 
certainly involves far less mental effort to approve a plan 
than to think up objections to it. A good way to get 
definite information without tipping off what you, 
yourself, have in mind, is to ask the dealer to show you 
the displays your competitors are distributing and then 
urge him to tell you what he finds wrong with them. 
You may discover, early in your investigations, that a 
product such as yours does not turn over fast enough, 
nor does it yield a healthy enough mark-up, to warrant 
the dealer giving anything but counter space to a display 
featuring it; or that the material he receives from your 
competitors is altogether too large for the importance of 
the item; or, worst fault of all, that these displays fea- 
ture the wrong selling point. Perhaps you'll find, to 
your utter astonishment, that what the housewife de- 
mands in your type of product is utility, whereas most of 





Reprinted in condensed form by permission of The Ronald Press Co. from ‘Dealer 
Display Advertising’ by Michael Gross. 


the displays the dealer has been getting featured a beauty 
appeal. Or probably just the reverse may be true. 

You'll come back from even a two-day trip of this 
kind with more factually founded information about 
what the dealer wants in the way of display material 
than you could have gotten from a month of burning the 
midnight oil trying to figure it out for yourself. You'll 
have a new, and an accurate, conception of what size 
your new display should be; how it should be con- 
structed; and what selling points it should feature to 
make the storekeeper like it well enough to put it in his 
window or on his counter. And he’s either got to like it 
that much or he may just as well not like it at all. You 
can’t win half a battle with a dealer. 

Window and store displays must be aimed to the 
dealer—not through him. If he doesn’t think the mate- 
rial you send him will help sell more goods, he'll junk it— 
nor will all your excited talk about the low order of 
dealer intelligence serve to cancel half a line of that in- 
exorable fact. After all, it is the dealer’s window and 
you are merely a guest, coming in only if you are given 
an invitation. One sure way of being invited is to stop 
thinking about your problems and your sales and begin 
to pay a little attention to the dealer’s problems and his 
sales. 

Always keep uppermost in your mind the fact that you 
need the dealer far more than he needs you, despite all you 
may have heard about building up such an overwhelming 
call for your product that you will force the dealer to 
carry it, whether he wants to or not. 

The more time you spend finding out, from your deal- 
ers themselves, what they really want, and the less time 
you spend guessing what they want (or getting some dis- 
play salesman to do the guessing for you), the more 
successful will your finished displays be and the more of 
your product will they sell. 

But, important as it is to get this dealer viewpoint, 
the groundwork has not been fully laid when you have 
heard all he has to say. It is now necessary to do a little 
digging among your own salesmen. Either in person at 
a sales conference, or by individual letters while they are 
on the road, every man on your sales force should be told 
that a window display is being planned and that any 
helpful suggestion he can give you will not only be ap- 
preciated but immediately acted upon. 

While it may be true that the average ‘‘knight of the 
grip’’ understands very little about the mechanism of 
consumer-response or the psychology of perception, you 
must admit that he does get around. He talks with deal- 
ers every day, intimately and frankly. He can tell you it 
the storekeepers in his territory will give window space 
to a display featuring the line or whether they will use 
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This series of medium sized cards makes an appetizing 
presentation of a line of meat products in a form welcomed 
by dealers. Photo U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 


only counter cards. He has discovered, by asking the 
direct question, exactly where he will be allowed to put 
up a window streamer; arrange a floor pyramid; or tack 
a show card on a bare expanse of wall. And he won't be 
guessing when he tells you about it. He actually does 
know. 

An advertising man will invariably come closer to pro- 
ducing a 100 per cent perfect piece of store advertising by 
listening to the advice of his dealers and salesmen than 
he will from the layouts he makes sitting in his office, or 
that the lithographer’s representative brings around to 
him. Merely summarizing such information as he re- 
ceives will, at least, give him a cue as to whether he 
wants a window cut-out or just a counter card; what the 
approximate size should be; whether the actual package 
should be featured or left off; and if the selling price is 
to be played up, subordinated, or eliminated altogether. 
The wrong guess on just a single one of these factors has 
doomed to failure many an edition of otherwise perfect 
displays. Don’t make the mistake of thinking that the 
more designs you allow lithographers to submit, the 
greater will be the selection and the more apt will you 
be to find a perfect display idea. 

Aside from the economic loss to the various lithograph- 
ers (I have seen $1,200 worth of sketches submitted on 
an order that couldn’t possibly amount to over $750) 
there was invariably an aftermath of squabbles and petty 
bickerings. As the same story had been told to each 
lithographer’s salesman, and as not one of these men had 
anything in the way of an original thought to add to that 
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story, it was only natural that the submitted sketches 
would bear some resemblance to each other. And, be- 
cause these designs did look alike, a flood of charges 
would immediately break forth when the winning dis- 
play was placed on view. ‘That fellow lifted my idea 
bodily,’’ one of the losers would cry; ‘You stole the 
construction from the sketch I submitted,’’ would wail 
another; ‘‘That way of holding the package was origi- 
nated by us,’’ would yell a third—and the advertising 
man would begin to toy with the idea of taking a header 
off the nearest pier. 

In point of fact, this condition became so bad that it 
forced buyers of display materials to turn to their adver- 
tising agencies, have them prepare display sketches, and 
then ask a few of the leading lithographers to figure on 
reproducing them. But this didn’t work out so well, and 
doesn’t to this very day, foravery goodreason. Adver- 
tising agency training is in one direction only: the pre- 
paring of material to appear in newspapers and magazines. 
All of this copy is planned for what is known as a “‘short 
throw’’—meaning that it must be definitely designed to 
be read about six inches from the eye. But a window dis- 
play, to be successful, must be conceived for a ‘‘long 
throw’ ’—it has to get over its selling message six feet 
from the eye—and the technique of preparing such ma- 
terial differs radically from periodical advertising. An- 
other difficulty an agency man is up against is that all his 
experience is in mediums possessing only two dimensions: 
length and breadth, whereas a show window has a third 
one, depth. 

Well, here is how the modern advertising man finds a 
solution. First, he makes his own selection from among 
the lithographers who call on him. Secondly, he makes 
a habit of scanning the imprints on the really outstand- 
ing displays he sees about town. And, thirdly, he con- 
sults the display sections of the advertising magazines. 
Having discovered who the display specialists are, he 
gets in touch with not more than four of them, puts his 
problem before their representatives and asks for a few 
visuals from each. All he wants, please note, are rough 
sketch ideas—and that is all that is necessary. 

There is no finer spur to a creative artist than letting 
him know he is pitting his ability against that of some 
rival display expert. There is also no better whetstone 
for an estimater’s pencil than the knowledge that a 
couple of other lithographers are figuring on the same 
set of specifications. 

And now you are finally ready to talk to the represen- 
tatives of the lithographers who are going to work with 
you. Give them such basic information as to whether 
you want a window display, counter card, hanger or 
floor display; what type of store handles your product; 
whether or not you sell through jobbers; and what your 
plans are for distribution. There remain such secondary 
important questions as: ‘Are you going to ship the dis- 
play with the merchandise?’ If so, the salesman will 
want to know the size of your shipping container, so 
that he doesn’t bring around a sketch which will have 
to be folded sixteen times to fit into it. Is the display to 
be shipped by itself? Then the size must be kept within 



















parcel post limits, or you'll find yourself faced with a 
tremendous express bill. 

Telling the salesman the few essential things he must 
know if he is to do a sensible job doesn’t constitute, by 
any stretch of the imagination, furnishing him with an 
idea. You are merely fencing him in, so to speak, to 
keep him from wandering all over the lot. If you have 
consulted your dealers and salesmen, you are in the happy 
position of not having to ask the display salesman to 
guess. You tell him, instead. 

Another thing the salesman will want to know is 
what quantity you were thinking of buying. To this 
question there is also a stock answer that is altogether 
meaningless. That comeback is: “‘You haven't landed 
the business yet and already you're worrying about how 
many displays I’m going to buy.” 

The size of the order is furthest from the mind of the 
salesman when he asks that question. Although it rarely 
occurs to the man on the buying side of the desk, quan- 
tity does make a difference in the type of sketch to be 
submitted. If you want only a thousand cut-outs, the 
salesman knows he must caution the art manager to stay 
away from elaborate constructions, complicated die- 
cutting and designs that will take many colors to repro- 
duce. The quantity is far too small to absorb the heavy 
initial cost of elaborate engravings and dies. On the 
other hand, if you have in mind to buy 10,000 three- 
piece, 28 in. by 44 in. screens, the art department can let 
itself go the limit, for now the run is large enough to 
absorb the cost of preparing the job for the press and 
finishing it after the sheets are lithographed. If you'll 
just remember the fact that an elaborate die costs just as 
much whether you use it to cut out one thousand dis- 
plays or one hundred thousand, you'll get the idea. 

Now comes the salesman’s parting thrust—and it has 
started more arguments than anything else in his reper- 
toire of interrogations. The fireworks usually start— 
although there is no real reason why they should—when 
he gently asks: ‘‘And what do you expect to spend per 
display?”’ 

There is one reason, and one reason only, that prompts 
the salesman to ask that question. He wants to know 
what artist to use and what type of display to submit 
that will come within the price limit you set. A certain 
artist, who specializes in just the very subject you want 
to feature on your display, may charge as much for one of 
his roughs as you have in mind to pay for the whole 
edition of finished cut-outs. How isthesalesman to know 
that the assignment cannot be given to this particular 
artist unless you tell him what you have in mind to spend? 

The best way to dispose of the price situation, fairly 
and tactfully, is in some such manner: Say to the man: 

‘In getting up your sketch, bear in mind that we can’t 
possibly pay over a dollar each for ten thousand dis- 
plays inserted in corrugated containers and sealed ready 
to ship. Of course, the more you can cut under this price 
and, at the same time, give us a real merchandising idea, 
the better will be your chance of getting the order away 
from your competitors. But, under no circumstances, 
will we go over a dollar a set.”’ 


























Now let’s see how far we’ve come. You've told the 
salesman the type of display for which you are in the 
market, based on your own knowledge of the definite 
dealer requirements; you’ve told him the quantity you 
want and what you have in mind to spend per display; 
you've told him how the material is to be shipped; how 
soon you want the rough suggestions; and when the job 
will have to be delivered if he gets the order. 

With this information, plus a few other questions he 
may ask, any display man worthy of the name will be 
glad to go the limit to give you sales-producing ideas. 
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Above: A merchandising idea that really sold electric 

bulbs. Photo Kindred, Mac Lean and Co. Inc. Below: 

Small pieces like these are sure to be used somewhere! 

They were designed with dealer cooperation in mind. 
Photo Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp. 
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Coordinating displays 





with other advertising 





by A. O. Buckingham 





EMORY fades fast. In the first thirty minutes 
after an idea for a product has been registered, 





nearly half of it is forgotten. For this reason, 
unless an ad is powerful enough to urge immediate 
purchase, it is most necessary to supplement the inter- 
mediate time with coordinated window displays as well 
as reminder displays of related merchandise right up 
to the point of sale inside the store. 

By proven tests during the past three years, Cluett, 
Peabody’s research staff established the following five 
musts for successful selling and display by the retailer: 


1. Display selected related items together. 

2. Stock them together at the point of sale. 

3. Style them for each other whenever possible. 

4. Follow through in advertising and display. 

5. Be sure that store systems aid rather than handi- 


cap related item selling. 


After the coordination of displays with related mer- 
chandise the second step is to hook up the displays with 
local and national advertising and inform all store per- 
sonnel of the promotion plan. 

The technique of planning national Arrow advertising 
with the thought of furthering its effectiveness by repro- 
ducing it in display form for windows and interiors has 
been successfully promoted by our company. The 
idea of showing the original ad and actual replica 
adaptations in display point out the value of coordina- 
tion of national advertising and display. 

Where national advertising does not lend itself to 
window reproductions, blow-ups of the ad are made and 
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distributed as window backgrounds and interior counter 
displays. This has a similar effect of carrying the mes- 
sage of the original advertisement to the point of sale. 
With each Arrow display of this nature, instructions go 
to the buyer and display manager to coordinate it with 
the merchandise as it goes out on the counter. 

Selling related styled shirts, ties and handkerchiefs 
that are designed to go together creates a merchandising 
problem of coordination not only for the manufacturer, 
but also for the dealer, because the coordination must be 
carried out at the point of sale. In other words, specific 
feature merchandise, when it reaches the store, should 
be collated and assembled on the counters and stock 
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Above. A counter having related 
merchandise assembled so that the 
customer is encouraged to purchase 
several items. The assembly also 
keeps the sales person from going 
wrong in presenting the merchan- 
dise. Left. Another window dis- 
play tying in with national adver- 
tising and illustrating effective- 
ness of featuring related units. 
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shelves so that the sales person can’t go wrong in the 
presentation of the merchandise to the consumer. 

At the risk of getting into the fixture business, our 
company has planned counter fixtures and display units 
to stock and display ensemble sets of Arrow shirts, ties 
and handkerchiefs, all of which blend in harmonizing or 
contrasting colors. Consumers are more easily at- 
tracted to the merchandise in this way than when items 
are featured singly. Arrow dealers are encouraged to 
display ties on top of the shirt counter regardless of 
whether they have a special tie department. These 
fixtures aid the dealers in selling many ties and handker- 
chiefs at the time when shirts are sold, thus increasing 
greatly the dealers’ profit through the sale of multiple 
items which cost no more in overhead and time than 
the cost of selling only one item. 

A recent survey conducted by our Market Research 
department discovered that where ties and shirts are 
displayed separately, only 7 ties are sold to every 100 
shirt customers. Where ties are displayed with shirts, 
but not co-styled, 30 ties are sold to every 100 customers 
who buy shirts. However, when ties and shirts are 
styled together and displayed together, 62 ties are sold 
to every 100 customers. 

Stimulating the impulse sale through the strategic 
placement of these related selling island tables in heavy 
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traffic flow centers induces store traffic into the rear and 
to as many parts of the store as possible. As in a super- 
market, the most important reminder items are placed 
near the cashier’s desk where the unwary consumer 
picks up two or three additional items. The principal 
point of all merchandising is to get the goods out where 
the customer can see and feel them. 

A further explanation of the “‘on top of the counter”’ 
theory combined with display and national advertising 
is shown by a test made by the Saturday Evening Post. 

Our test on this angle covered a period of five weeks 
and was made in three stores simultaneously—in a 
clothing store in a small city, in a department store in a 
medium sized city and in a haberdashery ina large city. 

The first two weeks we asked the stores not to display 
Arrow merchandise in the windows or on the counters. 
Sales were average in respect to the normal operations. 

The third week we asked the stores to display Arrow 
shirts in their windows and on their counters. The re- 
sultant sales showed a 23 per cent increase over the previ- 
ous week, which was also 23 per cent above average. 

The fourth week related item trims and display cards 
were added to the same window and counter displays 
plus a reprint blow-up of our national color advertise- 
ment which appeared in a publication that same week. 
The result showed a 20 per cent increase in sales over 
the previous week and 43 per cent above average. 

The fifth week we asked the stores to remove all 
Arrow displays from counters and windows. The sales 
were 19 per cent less than the previous week and only 
20 per cent above average. We found that the sales 
results were in exact proportion to the peaks of national 
advertising coordinated with counter and window dis- 
plays and hooked up with related selling units. 

This latter survey may not be extensive enough to 
establish definite national figures. However, if all our 
accounts followed our related selling program and in- 
structed their display managers to tie in their window 
and counter displays with current national displays, 
we know they would have an increase in sales. That 
increase would be sufficient compensation to warrant 
whatever effort the displays would entail. 


Three ‘‘on top of the counter” units by means of which 
ensemble sets of shirts, ties and handkerchiefs can be 
arranged to blend in harmonizing or contrasting colors. 
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Just remember this—your product is 
bought at the retail outlet. That’s the 
vital spot where final buying decisions 
are made. 

Your publication, radio and direct mail 
messages may have “gone to town” 
... @ definite desire to own and use 
your product may have been instilled 
in the mind of your buying public, BUT 
— What about the dangerous span of 
time which will elapse before those 
shoppers can be within seeing and 
reaching distance of that package of 
yours of which you are so justly proud? 

What provisions do you make to fol- 
low through during those vital hours and 
keep that spark of desire burning ... 
and combat intensive efforts of compe- 
tition to sway that desire their way? 
For, just as sure as night follows day, 
there will be those competitive impacts. 

Keen and successful advertisers have 
known this for years. That’s why you'll 
find persuasive arguments, appealingly 


illustrated, directed to their consuming 













































THE BRIDE WAS NEW 
AT BAKING PIES, 
SUT THE GROOM WAS 
ALKA- SELTZER WISE 








"Completely 
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1 FLOOR STANDS (ISLAND DISPLAYS) 


2 BACK BAR DISPLAYS (FESTOONS) INSIDE THE STORE 
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DISPLAY CONTAINERS, CARDS ON THE COUNTER 


public all along the routes traveled by 
shoppers . . . on main highways, in pub- 
lic conveyances, in store windows and 
in the stores . . . directing buying traffic 
to their products. 

Forbes creates and produces items for 
such direction of buying traffic; success- 
ful items stemming from sound market 
sense, creative ingenuity and precision 


volume production. 











WHILE THEY LAST! 


For many months we have been distributing 
to our clients reprints of editorial articles, 
case histories, etc., pertaining to the direc- 
tion of advertising and selling messages 
to consumers IN THE HOME, ON THE 
HIGHWAYS and IN THE STORE. If you'll 
indicate your desire for such items (some 
are listed below) on your business letter- 
head, we will be glad to fill these requests 
while the supply lasts. 


MERCHANDISING WITH CALENDARS 


A CHECK LIST OF 23 USES FOR PACKAGE 
INSERTS 


COUNTER DISPLAYS 

WINDOW DISPLAYS 

DISPLAYS ARE A MAJOR SELLING MEDIUM 
WHAT THE DRUGGIST WANTS IN DISPLAY 
MOTION IN DISPLAY 

HOW G-E PROMOTES BULB DISPLAYS 

A SYMPOSIUM ON POINT-OF-SALE 


MAKING POSTERS HUMAN AND KEEPING 
"EM THAT WAY 


PLANNING POSTERS FOR MAXIMUM 
RESULTS 


LITHOGRAPHY FOR ADVERTISERS 
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istribution problems of display material 


by Arthur W. Ramsdell 





RACTICALLY all of our point-of-sale material 
nowadays is designed for use in what is commonly 
known as the self-service super market—where 
displays and merchandise are exposed constantly to 
heavy traffic, large sales potential and rapid turnover. 
And where, because of those very conditions, compe- 
tition for display and display space is exceedingly keen. 
In these stores our men build mass displays of mer- 
chandise in connection with the installation of eye- 
catching promotional material that is sometimes ani- 
mated, sometimes not animated. The work isn’t what 
you would call a bed of roses. But it’s a lot easier today 
than it was a few years ago, because we have been able 
to work out an intelligent program which gives us what 
I call ‘“‘maximum efficiency with a minimum of trouble.” 
Most super markets are full to the bulging point with 
merchandise piled hither and yon; aisles are narrow; 
space is at a premium. Small wonder super market 


owners are prone to tear out their hair at the sight of a 
manufacturer’s representative who wants to display 
his particular merchandise in “the best spot you have in 
the store.” Small wonder a request for space to do 
“some sampling” leads the retailer to throw up his 
hands and bellow mightily, “So what?” It is probably 
all very irritating to the merchant. And it has had its 
effect on him; it has brought about a condition. 

Today, in order to command the attention and the 
space he may be entitled to, your display representative 
must be in a position to come in with a sound program 
that will really make Mr. Retailer sit up and take 
notice. “It’s got to be good!’ Something different, 
something good, something that will obviously help to 
sell more merchandise faster. Borden men have 
actually been able to do just that these last few years. 

Our success with store display and promotion pieces 
has hinged upon three fundamental factors: 
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1. Thorough, intelligent pre-testing. 

2. A sound, practical approach to the retailer. 

3. Effective display of merchandise. 

Until our organization reached the point where it 
recognized fully the importance of those factors, the 
going was tough. Once over that educational hurdle, 
the journey was comparatively smooth. Let’s take a 
good look at those three simple steps—one at a time. 

To say that promotional material ought to be pre- 
tested intelligently and thoroughly doesn’t exactly 
come under the heading of front-page news. However, 
it is a fact that a display piece in a home office and the 
same display in a super market are quite likely to look 
like two different things. What appears on the floor of 
my office to be a sure-fire hit can turn into a terrible dud 
inside a grocery store. What sometimes looks like a 
powerhouse to our staff, in dignified office surround- 
ings, quite often looks like a burned-out bulb in a great 
big, busy super market. We put our ideas over the 
jumps by testing them out under practical operating 
conditions in—of all places—typical super markets! 

Pre-testing is done by our own retail salesmen— 
under the close supervision of the home office organiza- 





tion, because our salesmen know and understand store 
merchandising. It is their business to display and 
merchandise Borden products every working day of 
their lives. Give any one of them a week with a dis- 
play piece in a typical market and he will tell us in no 
uncertain terms whether it is good, bad or indifferent— 
and that takes in the consumer and retailer point of 
view as well as his own. Of course, we employ detailed 
report forms which serve to boil down personal opinions 
to a statistical double-check basis. In the main, after 
reasonable periods of practical operating situations 
under the eyes and ears of men who really understand 
the problems of modern super market merchandising, 
every display receives dependable rating, good or bad. 

In pre-testing operations we are particularly inter- 
ested, of course, in the ability of a piece to sell mer- 
chandise. If it cannot perform that function to the 
satisfaction of the dealer as well as ourselves, it just 
doesn’t make sense. Beyond actual sales results are 
other pre-test factors which are highly important— 
ease of handling, for instance. When you make a dis- 
play difficult for either salesman or retailer to handle 
you are bucking up against old man Human Nature 


A three-dimensional head of Elsie tops a mass display of Borden’s merchandise. Every one of such units is thoroughly 
pre-tested under practical, typical, super market conditions before it is released to dealers throughout the country. 
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and you know what he does with problems that are hard 
to handle. He just goes right around them without so 
much as a sidewise glance. 

We watch color very closely in our displays. Prob- 
ably nowhere in modern merchandising is the problem 
so important as in a super market. A display that can- 
not stand the gaff of a myriad of multi-colored back- 
grounds is lost in the shuffle. It will not and cannot 
A change in color here or there 
will often make a headliner out of a possible flop. 

Let me revert for a moment to the home office versus 
store comparison that I mentioned a few paragraphs 
back. Lighting conditions in retail outlets are quite 
often very, very different from those in offices. You can- 
not tell what effect store lighting will have until your 
display has been thoroughly tested under actual store 
conditions and you're generally in for a rude awaken- 


perform satisfactorily. 


ing once your pet display piece is under those conditions. 

No pre-testing operation would be complete without 
a comprehensive study of dealer reactions. Because we 
test every display in many different retail outlets, we 
come out with a worthwhile, reliable cross section of 
retailer opinion. Unless the piece can sell merchandise 
entirely on its own in a self service market, it is of no 
use to the retailer or to us. We watch closely in pre- 
testing the space-necessary for both the display piece 
and its accompanying merchandise. Unless the re- 
tailer gets rapid turnover and good return for the space 
we occupy, our promotion is not successful. Before we 
get into production with any display piece, we must 
know definitely how much space and merchandise are 
required to make our ideas pay the merchant. 

The second phase of our program is a sound, practical 
approach to the dealer. This means simply that we 
try to do an honest-to-goodness selling job before in- 
stalling displays. We want every dealer to know what 
our displays will do and what they won’t do; we want 
him to be thoroughly familiar with our plan. We want 
him to know when we’re coming in with a display, when 
we propose to remove it. In short, we believe it is just 
as important that he be sold on our promotions as on 
our merchandise. 

In order that our salesmen can be placed in a position 
to do the job the way we know it should be done, they 
are provided with a good schooling in the experiences we 
have had in our pre-testing operations. They are told 
to the last detail what the tests have proved. We also 
provide them with a selling tool—a portfolio from which 
they can talk. It is brief; it is “fast.”’ In no sense of 
the word is it a canned sales talk. 

It shows the merchant a good picture of the display 
we are talking about. It shows him the type and kind 
of a display we intend to build. It points out clearly 
what we, as a company, are doing to help him sell our 
merchandise. It puts our representative in a good posi- 
tion to make a sound, practical sales presentation 
within a matter of a very few minutes. In less than 
three minutes the listener knows the whole story. 

The third guidepost in our analysis is effective dis- 
play of merchandise. 


Pre-tests, of course, and experience in grocery mer- 
chandising pretty well take care of the problems that 
rear up under this general heading. New manpower 
and human nature force us to keep a steady spotlight on 
the subject of how to install displays. It always has 
been and always will be only natural for people to want 
to build “picture book” displays that look nice but sell 
little merchandise. 

Oftentimes it is thought that the more merchandise 
you pile in a mass display, the greater will be your re- 
sults. That isn’t always true by a long shot. If the 
merchandise isn’t easy to get at and easy to pick up, all 
the goods in the world won’t make a woman help her- 
self. She just isn’t going to be bothered if the display 
looks as if it might topple over if she should pick up a 
package or two. She'll run away without even trying. 
She isn’t going to risk the embarrassment of bringing 
down your house of cards! Neither will she buy if the 
displayed merchandise is not properly and plainly priced. 

In a nutshell, our salesmen apply four effective 
principles of display merchandising to every installation. 
They make all Borden displays fairly shout: 

1. ‘‘Attention everyone! Look this way!” 

2. “Step closer and take a good look!”’ 

3. . “Don’t just look at me—pick me up!” 

4. “Do more than pick me up. Buy me!”’ 

Believe me, that is effective display of merchandise. 


Dairy freshness of the product is suggested by the 
simulated flow of milk from the large cans. This 
display sells merchandise on its own in super markets. 
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2 Bright Ideas 


TO BEAT THE BOARD SHORTAGE 


UNcLE SAM has the priority on pulp and paper board 
this year... and there isn’t going to be enough board to 
go ’round. There are no restrictions on ideas, however, and 
Kinson-Freeman makes brains take the place of board. 

We offer herewith two patented constructions that 
are not only board savers, but weight savers and money 
savers as well. The “Two-faced” and “Skeleton Mount” will 
enable you to get your full quota of displays, despite the 
board shortage, and at no increase in cost... And if 
Einson-Freeman produces them, you know that they will 


be better than average! ... Details on request. 


EINSON-FREEMAN C@O., inc. 


Resourceful Lithographers 
STARR & BORDEN AVENUES, LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 











“Skeleton Mount”? (igi:) 


On the surface, it’s a conventional display 
unit... but the poster is printed on regular 
paper stock, mounted on two strips of board, 
top and bottom. Merely setting up the easel 
creates tension, keeps the paper panel smooth 
at all times. It comes in one piece and folds 
in either two or three sections for shipping. 

The Einson-Freeman “Skeleton Mount” 
shows a 14% saving on finishing, permits a 
42% saving on shipping containers, has 44% 
less weight which means correspondingly 
lower costs in shipping. 

“Skeleton Mount” can carry any kind of 
subject matter, is available in any size. Takes 
less space in salesmen’s cars. Requires no 
assembly; simply unfold and set up the 
easel . .. Samples are ready when you are! 

Patents applied for by Einson-Freeman 
Co., Inc. and Richard E. Paige. 


“Two-Faced” (fi) 

is a display panel printed on both sides and 
hinged to the easel at the bottom. After one 
face has been displayed, simply turn it over 
and expose the other side. 

This double-barrelled unit affords display 
for the special occasion and general utility, 
Mother’s Day and any day; for use through 
two periods, such as Christmas and the New 
Year; for featuring a deal on one side and 
the line on the other... You buy one display, 
but get two, with longer life, increased utility. 
The extra cost is slight for the extra value. 


Patented by Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. 
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Window displays 





by Francis D. Gonda 





DVERTISERS have quit buying printing and paper. 

They are starting to buy people. And just as 
4 soon as you start to think in terms of people, no 
matter what you think vour business may be, you are in 
‘show business,’’ whether you like it or not. What- 
ever you are, manufacturer or merchant, monarch or 
dictator—and especially if you are a dictator—your suc- 
cess ultimately depends on the emotional response you 
are able to evoke from people in the mass, by the effec- 
tive application of what the world calls ‘‘showman- 
ship.’’ And the better showman you are, the keener is 
your realization of this fact: That people in the mass 
constitute only the raw material you are to mold and 
that numbers alone mean almost nothing, but the depth 
and vividness of the impression you make count for 
pretty nearly everything. 

Now, at long last—and it has taken a long time in- 
deed—window display is on the way to formal recog- 
nition as a responsible medium. Thanks to the A.N.A 
survey which recently won the Advertising Award, it is 
beginning to be established that store windows have a 
definite, clearly computed circulation, comparable in 
low cost and high sales potential with the most effective 
of other advertising mediums. But circulation, at best, 
constitutes only an opportunity to sell. For paradoxical 
as it may seem, the only circulation that does you any 
good is the circulation that stops circulating! In other 
words, it is the people who stop to look. And it is 
just ordinary arithmetic that the more people you stop, 
the more chances you have co sell. 


How are you going to do it? How are you going to 
apply the tried (but not trite) principles of stages and 
screen to catch and hold your audience? For lesson one, 
let's go to Hollywood, to one of the simplest, most ef- 
fective ways to appeal to a larger audience—the familiar 
““close-up.”” 

Once upon a time, in the primitive days when action 
was more important than emotion, and the hindmost 
member of the audience in the small store nickelodeons 
could see the villain twitch his eyebrows and the heroine 
gush glycerine tears, there was no need for enlarging 
faces to the dimensions of a good sized barn. But the 
movie houses grew in size and screen plays increased in 
subtlety. And when the last standee in Radio City 
Music Hall is likely to be a half-mile from the screen, 
there is only one way for the rear ranks of the audience 
to understand or be moved by the play of emotion in the 
actors’ faces. 

Just so, the ‘‘close-up’’ in display operates to stop more 
people. (2) It is seen and understood farther. (2) It is 
seen and understood faster. And it stands to reason 
that the more people who see it, the larger its ‘‘radius 
of visibility,’’ the larger is the display’s ‘selling radius,’’ 
or zone of effectiveness. But after you have arrested 
attention by the sheer, gigantic size of your close-up 
head, how are you going to concentrate that attention 
on the particular feature you wish to emphasize? That’s 
easy. Just turn to the stage again for your answer, 
and turn the spotlight where you want the eyes of your 
audience to stop. The striking, almost Rembrandtesque 


1. Light concentrated on the lips and nails focuses buying attention on this cosmetic display. 2. This 
Old Overholt display brought 100,000 requests for a reproduction of the dog’s head for framing. 
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3. Hooking up a display with a cartoon character known to millions. 


effect achieved in the lighting of a beautiful girl’s head, 
with the light concentrated on the lips and nails and the 
rest of the head in shadow, was an excellent means of 
focusing buying attention in a recent Revlon display 
(Fig. 1.) 

Now, to borrow another one of the successful strategies 
of screen and stage—the star system. If you can add to 
the “‘pull’’ of your picture the popularity of a great per- 
sonality, you are fortunate indeed! But few advertisers 
have the luck—or foresight—to pick ‘‘Miss America” 
in advance, as happened this year with the Sylvania Tube 
football season display (Fig. 4). But if you can’t find a 
““natural”’ like that in a living personality, you might be 
fortunate enough (if someone else in your line hasn't 
beaten you to it) to hook up with a character whose 
only life is on the screen and printed page, but who is 
more alive in the affections of young and old, the whole 
world over, than any other you can name—like another 
Sylvania tie-up with—guess what?—Donald Duck 
(Fig. 3). Or, taking another leaf from the book of 
Hollywood and Broadway, if you can’t find a ready- 
made star, make one. It can be a real live one, like the 
freckled little urchin whose charm is rapidly becoming 
famous, in a hundred thousand grocery stores, as the 
“Maine Potato Boy’’ (Fig. 5). You can animate a 


for the company’s cosmetic line. 


well-known trade character—in more ways than one. 
As, for instance, by taking the leaping Kangaroo of 
O’Sullivan’s Rubber Heels and attaching it to the dis- 
play by a spring that vibrates realistically at every hint 
of a draft (Fig. 6). 
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4. The co-ed who appears on this foot- 
ball display was crowned Miss America in September at the annual Atlantic City Beauty Pageant Contest. 


Next to performers in importance is the background, 
the scene. And from Belasco to Bel Geddes, the stage 
and screen have been striving to get the maximum of 
realism, color to enhance the atmosphere of the play. 
Hollywood has spent millions in an effort to secure 
greater realism through Technicolor. In fact, it is 
freely predicted that it won't be long before the black 
and white film will follow the silent movie into limbo. 
This movement in motion pictures has an exact parallel 
in the recent development of an amazingly realistic 
process of reproduction, combining direct-color photog- 
raphy with the deep-etch process of offset lithography. 
You can get a picture of food so real and vivid in 
color that you can almost smell it. In fact, so effec- 
tive has it proved in the case of the Schaefer Beer 
food display, that dealers kept the display in four and a 
half times as long as they ordinarily would, because of the 
increased sales on every incidental item illustrated (Fig.7). 

Next after color comes form. It is virtually an axiom 
that the nearer you can come to a stage setting in a dis- 
play, the farther away it gets from a mere flat back- 
ground, the more likely it is to catch the passerby’s at- 
tention. And because it is obvious that a display has to 
compete for attention with the three-dimensional mer- 
chandise in the window, all the ingenuity and the best 
creative efforts of display producers have recently been 
directed toward making the display simulate the appear- 
ance of substance—of solidity, thickness, depth. In 
its simplest form, it may be only a ‘‘close-up’’—a greatly 
enlarged version—of the package itself. But nowadays 
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it does not do for it to be the mere conventional *‘giant 
package.’’ It must possess intrinsic usefulness—in the 
language of the modern industrial designer, *‘functional 
utility.”’ 

The apparently solid wooden frame around the “‘Old 
Mr. Boston”’ portrait, which is really all cardboard, is a 
relatively simple example of the structural, architectural 
quality that is brought to its highest point in the prize- 
winning Coty ‘‘L’Aimant”’ display which is virtually a 
‘showcase’ within a window, with its interesting il- 
luminated cylinder of transparent rigid plastic sheeting. 
So, while the more exclusive type of retail outlet is 
sometimes reluctant to permit obvious cardboard dis- 
plays, this type of three-dimentional unit finds a welcome 
even in the ‘‘snooty”’ specialty shop. 

No one who saw the “‘Julius Caesar’’ in modern dress 
as produced by Orson Welles could fail to be impressed 
with the possibilities of the use of light, when it could 
transform even a bare stage and bare walls to something 
magic and emotionally evocative. Or go outside on 
the Great White Way (and there is one in every city 
nowadays). All you have to do is to look up any night at 
the electric streamers along the tops of the buildings to 
see how highly the advertising value of light is regarded 
by advertisers who literally spend millions each night to 
keep billions of bulbs and miles of neons brightly il- 
luminated. But just look what one lone little bulb and a 
flasher can do in a display to give the effect of many 
dollars’ worth of “‘reminder’’ sign advertising for a 





fraction of what actual neon signs would cost. It lights 
up the oval trade mark in red and the key-word 
““Whiter’’ in the message in white, in one flash. You 
can even give the effect of motion with a flasher, as in 
another Sylvania tube display, in which a pretty girl's eyes 
lighted up in a rapid ‘‘wink’’ as the message flashed on. 

Going still another step up in the scale of “‘stopping 
power,’’ possibly the most powerful of mechanical 
methods to increase the pull and attention value of dis- 
plays is motion. Why is motion so powerful a ‘‘stop- 
per’’ in display? Well, just consider what would have 
happened to primitive man if he didn’t see the least little 
stirring of a blade of grass as a saber-toothed tiger 
sneaked upon him! To go back to the stage and screen, 
motion display is as far ahead in interest of the ordi- 
nary “‘still’’ display as the modern motion picture is to 
the old-time wax works group or ‘“‘living statue’ 
tableau. And just as sound has been added to the 
motion picture, so we now have motion plus light to 
make the motion display ‘‘talk,’’ to ‘‘spotlight’’ the 
merchandise or bring out a salient selling point. Take 
that prize-winning example of humor and human inter- 
est—or shall we say canine interest—in motion, the 
Sergeant Skip-Flea display, with the poor little terrier 
blinking in comical distress as he scratches himself indus- 
triously with his hind leg. 

Last of all—or, rather, it should more properly be 
first of all—comes the most potent “‘hook’’ of all— 
tying up with what most interests the largest possible 


5. Another live display, the Maine Potato Boy, whose charm is becoming famous ina hundred thousand grocery 
stores. 6. This leaping kangaroo is animated by an attachment to the display, a spring that vibrates realist- 
ically. The kangaroo character thus realistically acts out the company’s slogan in a whimsical and amusing way. 


5 
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proportion of the potential purchasing public for the 
product at a given time. This may be something taken 
out of the daily news, the headlines that hit everybody 
in the face. What is the one word of three letters in 
the English language that will infallibly shock the most 
casual passer-by to a standstill? You're right. It’s 
“WAR.” An insecticide window display, for example, 
used this association of ideas legitimately for attracting 
and holding attention, with complete relevance to the 
theme of warring on moths and other insect pests. 
Or it may be something that vitally and dramatically 
affects the life of practically everyone at some time, like 
the sick child sitting up in bed with the suggested in- 
ference that the youngster is better because a B & D 
fever thermometer was handy to detect his illness in 
time. It also proves the truth of a recent survey 
that ‘‘Babies—Just Babies’’ are just about tops as ‘‘stop- 
pers.’’ Or it may be something which is the principal 
preoccupation of the entire fair sex at any time, like the 
direct color photographs of five smart miniature fashion 
figures by the Swedish sculptress, Margit Nilssen, each 
dressed in a garment which was specially designed by a 
famous Parisian couturiére to harmonize with Cutex 
nail polish colors! Can you imagine the surprise of any 
woman to see the latest styles from Paris—or the newest 
hairdress or jewelry, as in the Coty ‘‘L’Aimant’’ dis- 
play—in a drug store window? This application 
merely proves the rightness of a principle far too seldom 
used in display—the power of the unexpected. 

Or it might be the one thing that will infallibly stop 
those engaged in one particular sport or occupation. 
Here are two cases, both examples of exceptionally 
shrewd use of male psychology and sound market analy- 
sis. It is obvious that men interested in hunting are 
good prospects for a whiskey. They are exposed to all 
sorts of weather in the pursuit of their favorite sport. 
They get chilled, tired and need the quick warming and 
“‘pick-up”’ of liquor. Now, what would get the atten- 
tion of hunters quickest? An Old Overholt display 
showed the huge head of a magnificent pointer and re- 
ceived no less than a hundred thousand requests for a 
reproduction of the dog’s head for framing—before half 
the displays were in the window (Fig. 2). And since 
customers had to go into the store to get the postal to 
write their request for the picture, sales naturally soared. 





The popularization of history and science is another 
““puller’’ of the first rank in display. Think of the 
huge success of such pictures as ‘‘Pasteur’’ and you can 
see how the fascination of history, together with the 
drama of discovery, made the Bausch & Lomb series of 
historial paintings, depicting the progress of optical 
science, “‘best sellers’’ for the past five years. And when 
a really epoch-making—or, rather, epoch-changing— 
motion picture comes along, like that Walt Disney 
phenomenon, “Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs,”’ 
which will probably still be running and being revived 
five years from now, it gets out of the rut of the ordinary, 
routine motion picture tie-up. Especially if you can 
make it so completely apt an illustration of a basic selling 
slant as the Royal Typewriter motion display—'‘Tap 


like Snow-White—or Hammer like Dopey,’’ which 
demonstrates perfectly the adjustable touch control 
features of the machine itself. 


7. This food display in color creates a picture so real 
and vivid that dealers kept it four and a half times more 
than an ordinary display. Almost every incidential item 
illustrated in the display also showed a marked in- 
crease in sales. 8. A vital and dramatic display, making 
use of the ever popular and interesting health theme. 
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‘live himself’’ into the play or picture, but the most 
effective of all methods for getting the customer actively 
aiding the sale to himself is actual, physical participa- 
tion to make him (or her) an actor in the play. The 
simplest of these devices to get the customer to sell him- 
self is the “‘jumble tray’’ idea. Now, why do you think 
a woman is tempted to pick up a can from a jumbled 
heap, far more than from an orderly array? No—it’s 
the exact opposite of the usual explanation. The answer 
is far more subtle than that. Even though she may not 
realize it at all, the shopper reaches for that can because 
of her inborn instinct for order. She wants, instinctively, 
to rearrange that disorderly heap neatly. But after she 
gets the can in her hand, she doesn’t really know why 
she picked it up. So the equally feminine possessive 
instict starting to operate at this point, once she has it 
in her hand, she keeps it and the jumble-tray has again 
justified its existence with another sale. 

Another device to entice the customer to come up to 
the counter and “‘operate’’ the display is the ‘‘Dial-og”’ 
stunt, where pulling down a little protruding handle or 
series of handles causes three or more exchanges of con- 
versation to appear in “‘balloons.’’ And once one 
customer starts fooling with the gadget, you can trust 
the curiosity of the rest to come over and watch and 
try it for themselves. Which keeps them busy and 
happy while the clerk is waiting on those before them 
and earns the everlasting gratitude of the harassed and 
busy dealer. Result: Display stays up twice as long. 

The ‘‘drama dozen’’ to bear in mind for dramatizing 
your display are these: 


1) Size 2) Spotlight 3) Star 4) Sex 5) Color 
6) Form 7) Substance 8) Glorification 9g) Illumi- 
nation 10) Motion 11) Interest 12) Participation 


The principle back of all these ‘display dramatiza- 
tions’’ is, clearly and unmistakably, the principle of 
entertainment—of the stage, screen, Broadway—' ‘show 
business,’ if you will. What window display needs 
most today is putting more ‘‘show"’ in the show window. 





9. An effective example of motion 
and light display, making use of a 
popular character. 10. Designed 
for dealers carrying either of two 
brands, this full color lithographed 
display card reaches the dealer with 
two giant reproductions of packages. 
ll. Typical of the modern use of di- 
rect color photography is this Hoff- 
man die-cut window display. All 
Photographs Einson-Freeman Co. Inc. 











ounter displays 





by Merle D. Penney 





OU have a major investment of time, energy, and 

money in that product package of yours. You have 

advertised and promoted it to implant product name, 
appearance, and advantages in the minds of the buying 
public. Keeping that story fresh in those minds all the 
way along the route from the home to the dealer’s store 
entails further important expenditures. What insurance 
have you that those expenditures will have a fighting 
chance to grow to the full maturity of sales? Counter 
displays will provide such insurance. 

Your counter display presents your sales story, im direct 
and active association with your product, to buyers—shoppers 
who have entered that store to buy something. It en- 
ables you to get in the ‘‘last word”’ during the vital few 
moments when buying decisions are being made, be- 
cause it’s the last link in that chain of convincing facts 
and persuasive arguments you've been presenting to Mr. 
and Mrs. Consumer relative to your product—the more 
important argument because it és the /ast link. 

Counter displays enjoy all the advantages inherent in 
point-of-purchase items—power to spot selling effort 
in specific geographical sections to accomplish one or 
more of many objectives; controlled intensity of selling 
effort according to amount and kind of buying traffic, 
and controlled intensity of effort according to amount 


and kind of display material distributed to an area; 
class control according to type of buying power in an 
area—plus the fact that counter displays operate right 
out on the dealer’s counter, within easy reaching distance 
of waiting shoppers. 

Of all forms of counter displays, those lithographed or 
printed on cardboard with the full dramatic power of 
color provide the greatest possibilities for versatility, 
change of pace, up-to-the-minute tie-ins with trends, 
diverse copy slants and special promotions. Truly, 
streamlined efficiency—at extremely low unit cost. 

Counter displays have two primary functions to per- 
form: First: the display must instantly impress the 
dealer as a real sales aid, meriting a portion of his valu- 
able ‘‘out front’’ display space, and it must be of prac- 
tical construction, permitting of quick and easy set-up. 
Second: it should be so executed that it will work on the 
sensibilities of shoppers in an orderly psychological ap- 
proach; suggesting pick-up of the product, inviting 
inspection of that product, extolling product virtues, 
suggesting and illustrating product uses, dramatizing 
product superiority by picture and copy and urging im- 
mediate purchase of that product. 

General functions of the counter display are: 

(a) Supplement and complement other advertising by 


1. Jumble display basket presents product on the counter in an inviting jumble array. 2. Die-cut product 
card presents ten tubes within easy reach of shopper; features price, reminds of forgotten needs and prompts 
impulse purchases at point-of-sale. Photos The Forbes Lithograph Co. 
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3. Combination shipping and display container. Cover is quickly lifted into display position, which carries the 
same eye-compelling color pictorial as the large window display (left). Photos The Forbes Lithograph Co. 


identifying the product to shoppers as the one 
they heard advertised on the radio, read about 
in Magazine on newspaper advertising, or saw 
illustrated and described on the highways—on 
posters, car cards or window displays. 

Cb) Remind the shopper of forgotten needs. 

¢) Develop an impulse purchase by shopper who 
entered the store with some other purchase in 
mind. 

(d) Combat other point-of-purchase advertising for 
competing products. 

Ce) Undermine competitive advertising in other 
media which has instilled a desire in shopper's 
mind for a competitive product, by last-minute 
persuasion that, after all, your product will give 
best results and greatest satisfaction. 


Countless specific functions can be performed by 
counter displays. The following undoubtedly will sug- 
gest many others: Demonstrate the product; tell the 
price; feature product uses; promote the sale of related 
items; feature combination offers; outline special pre- 
mium offers; describe a contest; sample the product; 
introduce a new product; feature a new package; dis- 
tribute supplementary printed material while showing 
and describing product; dramatize product trade mark; 
feature radio stars, and many more. 

These specific functions, together with the general 
functions, should be kept in mind when considering and 
planning a counter display. Other factors which must 
of necessity influence decisions regarding the specifica- 
tions of displays for counter use are: the product itself; 
the kind and scope of the market; tie-in with general 
campaign; seasonal factors; distribution problems; at- 
titude of retail outlets; change intervals; and, of course, 
the budget. 

An intelligently conceived and well-organized counter 
display will perform several functions—a single-function 
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display will not stand much chance of winning dealer 
acceptance. Don’t assign too many tasks to the display, 
however, as it may fail to perform any one function well. 

In developing the display, a number of characteristics 
must be kept in mind and weighed thoroughly to estab- 
lish the proper importance of each in the final makeup— 
basic appeal, merchandising idea, art treatment, con- 
struction, extra or novel features, economy and copy are 
some. For instance, copy on counter displays need not 
be as brief as copy used on posters and window displays, 
because the viewer has a longer time in which to absorb 
the story. There should be a fast-reading identifying 
element, plus more leisurely copy and illustrations for the 
information of shoppers who may desire to know more 
about the product, what it will do, or what can be done 
with it. 


Types of counter displays 


Naturally, there are many different kinds of counter dis- 
plays, but most of them will fall within a few general 
classifications. For instance, there’s the most simple 
type of all—the counter display card. This is a single- 
plane display—either square-cut or die-cut into some 
interesting shape—that stands on the counter, either by 
itself or in conjunction with an arrangement of the prod- 
uct packages, bearing an illuminative and instructive 
printed or lithographed message. 

A step beyond this simple display card is a similar 
single-plane display having a quantity of the product 
packages fastened to its face in one of several ways— 
with rubber bands or metal clips held by die-cut tabs, 
fitted into die-cut openings, etc. Product packages are 
attached before card is shipped to the dealer. All dealer 
has to do is place filled card on his counter—it will do 
much of his selling job for him. 

The combination shipping and display container is 
another type of counter display which carries the product 
to the dealer—a lithographed or printed cardboard con- 
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tainer that is shipped to retail outlets filled with the 
product. The dealer simply raises the cover into display 
position and sets the container on the counter as a work- 
ing display. The product is right there in the container, 
within easy reach of shopper, in conjunction with an 
interesting and colorful product message. 

Five other types of product displays are: 


\ 


1) A display piece so designed and constructed that 
attention is focused on actual product packages— 
these product packages being introduced as an 
integral part of the display itself, on special 
shelves, in die-cut openings, on supporting easels, 
or by some other means combining display and 
product packages into a single coordinated unit. 


2) One similar to the foregoing display, and so con- 

structed that an illusion of some action is created 

such as product pouring forth from the package 
without the expense of mechanical apparatus. 

3.) Adisplay similar to either of the afore-mentioned, 


and at the same time holding and offering some 
descriptive booklets or folders, recipes, etc. 

4) The same type of display, displaying and describ- 
ing a combination consumer deal. 

5) A similar display, carrying other products that 
can be used with the advertised product—a re- 
lated item display that appeals strongly to dealers. 


Then, of course, there’s the display that features or 


presents a premium. Such a display can carry a product 
package and illustrate the premium; or it can be built 
around the premium itself, and carry illustrations and 
copy descriptive of the product and product uses; or it 
can present the actual product package and the premium. 
And don’t overlook that popular item, the jumble dis- 
play basket, and ramifications thereof, wherein the prod- 
uct appears in an inviting disorder. Sighting the prod- 
uct in this jumbled array, the shopper is prompted to 
pick up a package and examine it, without any qualms 
about disrupting an orderly counter arrangement—and 
tests have proved that if you can get the product into the 
shopper's hand, the sale is more than half made. The 
display basket is shipped to the retailer folded flat in the 
shipping container with the product. The retailer 
quickly places the basket on the counter and tosses in 
the product, immediately creating an inviting jumble 
of the product backed up by an attractive and convincing 
picture and word story on the display basket’s panels. 
Novelty counter displays form another classification 
well worthy of consideration, particularly where the 
budget will permit application of extra attention-getters 
to the display pieces. For example, an interesting de- 
vice or novelty attachment can be made a part of the 
display, giving the waiting shoppers something to do— 
something to twist or move—which will concentrate 
their attention on that display and that product story while 
they await their turn at the counter. The ‘‘kid’’ in 


4. This product might be forgotten by both retailer and user if a counter card weren’t on hand as a reminder. 

Back of each packet is a lithographed representation so the card shows no glaring empty spaces. Photo Stecher- 

Traung Lithograph Corp. 5. This counter display is a “natural” for creating impulse sales. It includes two 

actual cans of the product in two sizes. This is a related item display since space is provided into which the 
dealer can insert an actual box of strawberries. Photo The Forbes Lithograph Co. 
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6. Three of a series of counter baskets for package display, illustrating (in direct color) the uses of the product. 
Photo U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co. 7. A small but effective counter display-—unique in construction so 
as to display a quantity of the product in a minimum of counter space. Photo The Forbes Lithograph Co. 


them will respond to this type of feature almost every 
time. Light, or motion, or both, present other oppor- 
tunities of making the counter display a compelling one, 
although the cost factor of these features is a high hurdle 
to get over in most instances. 

Combining cardboard and some other material, such 
as transparent cellulose, is another way of adding eye 
appeal to a counter display. The “‘crystal box’’—a 
printed cardboard display container having transparent 
front and ends—and the recent Sunkist Lemons jumble 
display basket with its transparent front panel, are ex- 
amples. In items such as this, the full impact of the 
product’s natural and colorful eye appeal is readily ap- 
parent through the transparent sides. 

Size and construction, two other factors meriting care- 
ful attention, must be governed by type of product, class 
of retail outlets, the principal job which display is ex- 
pected to perform, and other considerations. 

Construction can be unusual and commanding, but 
not at the expense of practicability. Storekeepers have 
no time to jig-saw-puzzle their way in setting up the 
display. Surveys have been made among retailers in an 
effort to determine what sizes are most acceptable. The 
second installment of What The Druggist Wants in Dis- 
play, a survey by the Institute of Package Research, re- 
ported in the September 1940 issue of Modern Packaging, 
contains interesting data along this line. They indicate, 
among other things, that while the retailer is inclined 
to award slightly more of his valuable counter space to 
displays which carry some of the product, effort must be 
made at all times to keep display as compact as possible. 

Properly conceived, intelligently developed and at- 
tractively executed counter displays will sell merchandise 
and they'll do it whether they are operating alone or as 
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part of a complete campaign. Counter displays have 
been used successfully for introducing a new product into 
new markets, progressively clear across the country, 
when no other medium of advertising was employed. 
Also, counter displays are being used right along to 
point up and add finishing touches to a wide and com- 
prehensive advertising campaign composed of many 
media, and they are doing that job at the vital and all- 
important point of purchase. 

Russell Z. Eller, Advertising Director of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange, recently very aptly 
classified point-of-purchase advertising when he said that 
it ‘‘is challenged by no medium and it challenges none. 
It simply completes the joining of all hands in the final 
act of the selling scene.” 

The point of purchase is the place where the shopper 
shops; where the buyer is in a buying mood; where he 
can buy; where he will buy—if properly guided. Coun- 
ter displays provide you with the last opportuaity of 
guiding that buying action your way. 

Don’t make the mistake of looking down your nose 
at the counter display, and considering it as just a sup- 
plementary item to be thrown together haphazardly and 
chucked out among retail outlets promiscuously. Recog- 
nize it for what it is—a happy combination of two eco- 
nomic factors: major advertising medium and vital sales tool. 
Only then will you see that the responsibility for de- 
veloping it is placed in competent hands. Only by doing 
this can you be sure of obtaining a counter display which 
will serve you successfully and economically. 

Product packages that have been well planned, taste- 
fully designed and carefully produced on qualified mate- 
rials for proper distribution of a valuable product, de- 
serve good couater displays. 











DISPLAY <a CONSULTANT 


No-Obligation Con- 
sultation. 


@ Here’s a practical, easy solution to the problem 
of getting “spotlight” position for your products at the 
point of sale: ‘Phone or write your nearest Union Display 
Consultant. Solving display problems is his business. 


Behind him is an organization with more than 10 years’ 
experience creating successful displays ... set up for 
prompt, economical manufacture of modern displays 
of formed wire, sheet metal and fabricated material in 
any finish. 


All over the country... in drug stores, oil stations, 
department stores, etc. ... counter, floor, wall and 
window displays designed and produced by Union 
Steel are recording outstanding sales successes. 


Sales and advertising managers who have seen the 
almost limitless possibilities of these modernistic 
creations from wire by Union Steel Consultants and 
Designers, are now devoting more of their appropri- 
ations to this more permanent type of point-of-sale 
display. These Union Steel displays are designed to 
attract attention and arouse a desire for your product, 
and close the sale with or without the aid of a sales 
clerk. Try these self-service displays and in all prob- 
ability you will be amazed to see what can be done 
with wire by a Union Steel designer. 


UNION STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Albion, Michigan 








UNION STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


801 Pine Street, Albion, Michigan 


rve Material ual Give Visibility YOUR PRODUCT 
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Floor stands and islan 





d displays 


by Paul C. Meelfeld 





LOOR stands and island displays are practical as well 
as promotional. On the practical side, they fulfill 
several distinct utility functions. First, they serve as 

“extra sales help’’ during temporary periods when a sud- 
den influx of customers into the retail store finds every 
clerk ‘‘with his hands full."’ Thus shoppers waiting to 
be served have their interest aroused, their attention held, 
and receive a brief but concentrated sales message until a 
clerk is free to provide personal service. Second, floor 
stands give dealers additional storage space and make 
possible a latitude in counter, shelf, and display arrange- 
ment that would be impossible if extra space were not 
available. Third, this type of display furnishes a visual 
check on display inventory; because floor stands invari- 
ably hold a substantial volume of merchandise, the neces- 
sity for too frequent, bothersome re-stocking of displays 
is eliminated. Fourth, because floor stands are generally 
large and sturdy, they provide an unusually large ‘‘ar- 
ranging area,’’ and accommodate larger units of sale and 
the more bulky lines of impulse-purchased merchandise. 

From a promotional standpoint, floor stands rank high 
among point-of-sale material that earns a place in mer- 
chandising programs. Attractive and portable, they are 


designed to fit into strategic floor sales spots where store 
traffic is heavy and where their colorful expanse of illus- 
tration and copy will do an effective sales job. Manu- 
facturers find these displays a two-edged promotional 
weapon. As an effective stimulant to consumer sales, 
dealers see in them further inducement for stocking mer- 
chandise to be promoted—especially during a period 
when magazine, newspaper and radio advertising are 
arousing a strong interest in the particular product. 
Certain types of floor stands are planned to present com- 
plete assortments of a product family line. By so doing, 
they offer such visibly attractive merchandising advan- 
tages that dealers are very much encouraged to stock 
the complete line. 

There are four main types of floor stands and island 
displays. These are as follows: 
Corrugated floor displays: These are either “‘is- 
land”’ stands and can be set on any part of the floor where 
they can be read and approached from all sides, or are 
‘‘three-sided’’ and are placed with backs to a wall, or 
back to back with another display. Again, they may be 
flat-top, permitting piling and stacking of merchandise in 
numerous display arrangements, or they may have one 


1. Two step-up merchandise bins give this corrugated floor stand unusual space-saving as well as effective 
display qualities. 2. This corrugated island display is distinguished by a slim vertical column extending 
through a merchandise pedestal. 3. Corrugated jumble floor stand display with dominating illustration 
on base and with large bin to display merchandise played an important part in introducing Swan soap. 


1 2 
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or more bins built into the top to permit piling or jumble 
arrangement of merchandise. Whatever form taken by 
corrugated types, each invariably makes use of large base 
surface area for printing dominant design or display copy. 
Economical direct printing with rubber plates encourages 
the use of two or more colors, but generally art illus- 
trations are kept simple. The displays are usually 
shipped flat, separate from merchandise, but in some in- 
stances the “‘bin’’ section of the display is so designed 
that it can contain the actual merchandise in shipment. 


4. Flat-top corrugated island display per- 
mits stacking merchandise to gain unusual 
display treatment. 5. A unique counter 
display for a family of products pushes en- 
tire line to retailer as well as consumer. 
6. Eye-catching, lifelike illustration domi- 
nates copy panel of this ‘‘corrugated plus 
lithograph” stand, while partitions spotlight 
wide assortment of product line displayed in 
bin. 7. This floor stand display employs 
a large waist-high bin to promote entire 
line with limited use of stock for display. 
Photos 1 to 7 Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 


A COMPLETE MENU 
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Corrugated plus lithograph: These displays dif- 
fer from the first type only in the fact that a section, panel 
or partition is quite often mounted with a lithographed 
sheet to achieve the display effect desired. This may be a 
particular illustration, a distinctive chart reproducing 
facsimilies of product package, or numerous other atten- 
tion-gaining devices. The use and construction is essen- 
tially the same as employed in regular corrugated dis- 
plays, except that the additional cost and less simple set- 
up indicates greater suitability for higher priced items. 
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Lithographed on solid fibre board: These dis- 
plays are among the most expensive floor stands and 
island displays. Designs, illustrations and copy are first 
lithographed on sheets, which are then mounted on fibre 
board. Basic construction of the stands is similar to 
corrugated stands, sections and panels of fibre board being 
die-cut to construction specifications, and then covered 
with lithographed material. 

Combination shipping and display boxes: A 
borderline example of counter and floor stand, which has 
won great popularity because it serves both as a shipping 
box and display. When closed, this type appears to be a 
conventional shipping box, but cutting along taped edges 
permits unfolding top of box to reveal a display panel 
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8. This patented combination shipping-display box pre- 
sents an attractive, colorful sales message when the ship- 
ping box is opened for display. Photo Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Co. 9. This giant package brings the product 
down off the shelf to a place right alongside of Mrs. 
Shopper’s elbow. Photo The Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Co. 
10. Tire accessory display formed of concentric hexagonal 
corrugated rings, providing three display levels and 
multiple sign surfaces. Photo The Ottawa River Paper Co. 
ll. Lithographed jumble basket for floor display of 
beer cans designed for use near the store door 
where reminder shopping list on rear panel can work 
most effectively. Photo Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. 


and side wings. The front of such boxes also folds down 
to form a display panel. Extremely convenient for deal- 
ers, this display box is an economical way to earn counter 
or floor space. The very nature of the box makes it most 
widely used in corrugated, with simple illustrations and 
copy printed directly from rubber plates. 

Regardless of which type of floor stand and island dis- 
play is used, experience emphasizes the fundamental that 
each must be simple in construction if it is to receive 
maximum use from dealers—must be simple in design and 
layout if it is to exert a maximum sales effect upon shop- 
pers. Dealers will not fuss with a display that takes too 
much time to set up, that is, too complicated in construc- 
tion, that necessitates an inconvenient arrangement of 
other merchandise displays or display fixtures. Shoppers 
will not be stopped, interested and sold by a floor stand 
that fails to deliver a strong message quickly. That most 
merchandisers experienced in the use of floor stands and 
island displays appreciate the importance of this funda- 
mental is evident from displays that have done an out- 
standing job in stores throughout the country during the 
past year. In view of other merchandising trends, the 
principle of simplification can be expected to become even 
more important in the future. 


SALES GO UP 


when displays go up! 





















... and here’s how to get dealers to set up 
“SELLING DISPLAYS” OF YOUR PRODUCT 


@ Every sales manager knows how mass displays speed up turn- 
over... but to induce dealers to give your product display pref- 
erence isn’t usually easy. Here’s the way many of the nation’s most 
successful merchandisers secure choice floor and counter display 
space for their merchandise: They provide ORPCO Display Units. 
These modern merchandising displays are attractive and practical 

..made of strong corrugated board and cleanly printed in bright 
colors...individually designed to fit the product in size, style 
and color. 

We have successfully applied our merchandising display ex- 
perience and facilities to a wide variety of products. Displays 
pictured here are typical examples of ORPCO “merchandise 
sellers”. Let us help you with your next display problem. For ex- 
pert counsel, write or phone our nearest office. 


Pind 





Look how ORPCO licked the problem of creating 


‘something different'’ for Trommer's Beer. This display ORPCO DISPLAYS 


stand had to be more than attractive...it had to 


Gn oe ARE SURPRISINGLY LOW IN COST 
merchandise. It's a practical self-service display. 
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All Purpose 
MACHINE OIL 












Above—This simple counter ‘‘jumble basket"’ 
boosts sales of an “impulse” item. Left— 
Bremner Bros. Cookies certainly hold the 
spotlight when displayed on this trim floor 
stand. Right—By simulating an actual dis- 
play of stacked cases, this piece achieves 
a mass effect for an item that does not lend 
itself readily to a large quantity set-up. 


THE OTTAWA RIVER PAPER COMPANY « TOLEDO « OHIO 


SALES OFFICES: 
200 So. Rademacher, Detroit, Mich. 82 West Washington Street, Chicago, III. 
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A decorated sheet metal display well suited to function as an illuminated counter exhibit for a glass packaged 





product. Metal displays offer strength, rigidity and permanency. Photo The Advertising Metal Display Co. 


lecorated sheet metal displays 





DECADE or two ago, the standard practice followed 
by most manufacturers to get their goods in the 
hands of dealers was by regular or “‘high pressure’’ 
methods. They would then be content to sit back and 
rely on the initiative of the retailer and his clerks to sell 
the goods. Having completed the physical distribution 
of his goods, the manufacturer felt that he had ade- 
quately performed his part of the complete selling job. 
In recent years, merchandising problems have become 
infinitely more complex. Today, there are thousands of 
items competing in the same field where formerly there 
were only a few. It is said that the average retail drug- 
gist carries in stock anywhere from ten to twenty thou- 
sand different items and almost as many are carried by 
other types of retail outlets. Increasing discrimination 
among consumers has forced dealers to increase the varie- 
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ties of products carried in stock to the point where, ob- 
viously, they cannot all receive equal promotion. 

Such competitive conditions have altered the view- 
point of the manufacturer. Getting his goods into the 
store is only the beginning, for success and profits today 
are measured in terms of getting those goods into the 
hands of the ultimate consumers. Selling the con- 
sumer is not the responsibility of the dealer alone; it is 
one which must be shared by the manufacturer as well. 
With thousands of items competing for the dealer's 
attention, with varying margins of profit to switch his 
loyalty, the self-interests of the manufacturer dictate 
that he shall lend a definite helping hand in the retail 
store. Only by so doing can he make certain that his 
products will receive the favorable attention which they 
must be given to be profitable. 


































It is at this point, and to perform this job of informa- 
tion and persuasion, that the store display serves so use- 
fully and effectively. Properly designed, the display 
brings the product within the range of the consumer's 
vision, explains and demonstrates what it will do and 
why it deserves consideration. 

Of the many types of materials used in the manufacture 
of merchandising displays and similar products, sheet 
metal stock is one of the most popular. Cheapness, 
strength combined with little weight, pleasing appear- 
ance, durability and ease of fabrication are some of its 
qualities, while one of the most important is the ease 
and economy in coating and decorating by lithography. 
Displays made from tin plate or similar sheet metal stock 
are economical to build, need little bracing as they have 
sufficient strength and rigidity unto themselves and in 
large quantities are not only inexpensive, but may be 
used over long periods. 

While those basic essentials for a good store display— 
correctness of size, focusing of attention on the product, 
self-service, storage features and simplicity of design— 
hold true, regardless of what material is used in the 
construction of the display, those made of metal offer 
these additional features: 

1. Many types of displays are designed with the 
complete expectancy that they will be used for only a 
brief period and then discarded. Metal displays on the 
other hand offer strength, rigidity and a permanency 
of finish, unaffected by time, which encourages their 
use over much longer periods. 

2. Inasmuch as the dealer uses metal store and 
display fixtures as part of his permanent equipment, 


he recognizes their superior qualities. In the dis- 
plays that are sent to him by manufacturers, he feels 
that those made of metal fit in with the other fixtures 
he has, make for an improved appearance in his store 
interior and may be used with entire freedom from 
worry as to tipping over and damaging goods. 

3. Metal combined with other materials offers an 
unlimited range of possibilities for new and different 
display ideas. Many times it is advisable to provide 
a storage cabinet with the display and this can be 
better built of metal. 

4. Combining the beautiful reproductions, obtain- 

able by modern lithography, with the use of newly 
created or currently popular materials, such as chrome 
and other plate finishes, makes it possible to obtain 
results commensurate with the most attractive modern 
surroundings. 
In considering the construction of metal displays, it is 
well to understand that there are basic differences be- 
tween this type of manufacture and that of other metal 
products. It is by far a more specialized and less me- 
chanical business. Each particular display is a distinct 
production job requiring the working out of special 
designs and the planning of production operations. 

Combining other popular materials, such as chrome, 
gold bond and plated finishes, with lithographed or silk 
screen processed reproductions, often enhances the at- 
tractiveness of a metal display piece, making it accept- 
able under the most critical circumstances. Other mate- 
rials utilized extensively are glass, mirrors, wood, rub- 
ber, castings, plastics, fabrics and electrical equipment. 
The various types of displays may range from step-up 


2. This compact and convenient counter cabinet of metal holds heavy stocks, makes for easy selection, affords 
display of seldom seen articles. Photo Advertising Metal Display Co. 3. This display stand of metal is a 
stock item for heavy merchandise in the automotive field. Photo Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
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or pyramided to round or rectangular and may have in- 
corporated in them self-serving, dispensing or dealer- 
help features. The latter may consist of gum tape hold- 
ers, string cutters, coin and stamp trays or even com- 
partments to hold other merchandise. Displays may be 
made rotating or stationary. A popular style of display 
is the overhead arch which not only attracts attention, 
but suggests a department in itself. In planning a dis- 
play, the relative flimsiness of light gauge metal may be 
overcome by such means as rolling or beading the edges, 
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embossing or depressing surfaces or rounding the corners. 

By far the largest number of metal displays produced 
have lithographed copy. There are several processes, 
however, by which metal may be decorated. 

Press Printing and Gum Printing: These processes are 
similar and are done on the flat sheet after the base 
coating of the metal has been applied. The printing is 
done directly on the base coating. Both processes of 
decorating are used extensively in the manufacture of 
metal signs where fineness of detail is not so essential. 

Silk Screen Stencil: The base coating is applied 
in the same manner as in the preceding processes, while 
the design is applied by forcing stencil paste through a 
silk screen. Through the use of photo-process methods 
of producing silk screens, halftone reproductions can be 
made of almost any subject. 

Where size limitations make lithography impossible, or 
smal] quantities (up to a thousand or so) of displays or 
signs are required, the silk screen method of printing is 
both practical and economical. 

Lithographing: This is produced by very much 
the same method as is used in gum printing. The 
difference lies in the method employed in transferring 
the paints or inks in making the lettering or designs. 
Lithographing is also done on the flat, full-size sheet 
and ranges from the simplest effects in one-color coatings 
to the reproduction of the most intricate designs. 


4. On the counter this metal display piece serves a double 
purpose— it reminds the customer of needs, and holds the 
retailer’s stock. 5. Dispensing display equipped with 
thermometer and humidity guides to draw attention; re- 
filled through a withdrawable rear compartment. 6. Drug 
fountain back bar display equipped with electrical outlets 
for soup heating cups and holding 5 doz. 71%-oz. tins 
on a 27 in. by 8 in. counter area has been an extremely 
popular item. Photos Advertising Metal Display Co. 
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Modern wire display stands 


by Carlton E. Sweetland 





LONG with development in packaging has been 

the development of wire as a display medium of 

ranking importance. When experienced designers 
and artists started devoting their talents to wire, there 
was a change from the old conception of ‘“‘racks or 
stands’’ to the new classification “‘point-of-sale mer- 
chandisers.’’ There are still many ‘“‘racks’’ being used 
today, but the trend toward attractive, modern wire 
displays is increasing. 

These modern wire creations fill a definite need in the 
sales program. Most manufacturers do not consider 
them competitive to most point-of-purchase ‘‘advertis- 
ing displays.’ They are rather actual merchandisers, 
usually carrying a sizable stock of the product. The 
‘advertising display’ tells you what to buy. The mod- 
ern wire merchandiser, says, ‘‘Here it is—look at it, 
examine it—buy it.’ Once the prospect has the actual 
product in his hand, you are well on the road to the sale. 

There are various reasons why modern wire display 
stands are successful in building sales: 

1) Maximum product visibility, providing faster 

product recognition, and allowing the modern package 


to show up to best advantage and to sell itself. 

2) More sales are made because the shopper does not 

have time to change his mind between the time when 

he thinks of your product and when he can examine it 

3) In step with the times, modern steel store fixtures 

are popular, so modern wire display creations are espe- 

cially welcomed by dealers 

4) Increase dealer’s storage space—out where the 

product can be seen, giving the extra advantage of 

mass display 

5) Stock checking is easier, so there is less chance for 

the dealer to be out of your product, or out of any 

size or color 

6) ‘‘Permanent’’ type displays such as wire creations 

win preferred position, and hold it a long time. 

Modern wire displays can be classed in the category of 
permanent fixtures. The dealer can set them up as a per- 
manent part of his store equipment. He welcomes this 
type of merchandiser because it affords additional stock 
space. If these displays were not made available to 
him, the dealer would have to purchase stock fixtures 
to be used for the same purpose. 


1. Packaged dog food arrayed ina folding display. 2. Display of associated items to be used indoors or outdoors, prefer- 
ably at the gasoline pump island of oil station. 3. Easel type fan beltdisplay. 4. Oil display for use in service stations. 
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§. The Kalamazoo Sled Co. uses this display which holds four sleds on each side. Three or four different size 
sleds may be shown at the same time. Because they are definitely seasonal merchandise, the company had a 
display unit made that could be used throughout the year by the hardware or other dealer for many different items. 
6. Combination of wire and sheet metal, collapsible display for bakery products. All photos Union Steel Products Co. 


Wire displays are suitable for anything from delicate 
feminine articles to heavy automobile parts. Wire can 
be designed into a display that in itself looks dainty 
and feminine—or masculine and sturdy. No product 
for retail distribution, with few exceptions, is beyond 
the scope of wire displays. Many products have suf- 
fered because displays collapsed while in use, through 
weakness of material or construction, or an accidental 
jarring of the floor or counter. Wire displays, whether 
large or small, are always rigid and strong, eliminating 
the possibility of damage to the articles being displayed. 

A wire display permits full vision of the products dis- 
played. This point ties in with the modern trend in 
packaging design. Why use an eye-catching package 
design and ‘‘hide’’ it in a display that does not permit 
full visibility? The dealer prefers wire displays because 
they do not create solid blind spots between him and the 
customers. Likewise a wire display, being more or 
less of a meshwork nature, has no blind corners to collect 
dust and dirt, and therefore create more work for the 
dealer in keeping his wares and equipment clean and 
attractive. This is a vital point to the dealer, especially 
in a large and well-stocked establishment. 

Another feature of wire displays is the ease with which 
adealercanset themup. No tools or mechanical knowl- 
edge are necessary. Seldom are bolts or screws used, 
but instead slips, eyed hinges and other devices are used. 
As a general rule they are all assembled into one unit in 
manufacture so there is no danger of a display being 
thrown away because of a lost part. 


Wire in itself can make a very attractive display but 
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in combination with wood, plastic, chrome sheet, hard 
board materials or painted metal sheet, it becomes an 
ultra smart display. Many times a wire display has been 
so designed as to include changeable cardboard signs. 
This permits the display to be seasonal in nature and at 
the same time to remain strong and serviceable without 
losing its place in the store. 

The same features of merchandising and lasting quali- 
ties of construction that recommend wire displays for use 
within the store make them ideal for outside use. Fin- 
ishes are available that withstand all kinds of weather. 

Many finishes are available for wire displays. The 
appeal of color and warmth of feeling is achieved by 
using paint, enamel or lacquer. Plated finishes, which 
are more durable, scuff-proof, scratch-proof and fade- 
proof, include bright nickel, udylite and chromium. 
Tinned or galvanized finishes are used frequently and 
prove to be long-lasting. Some of the leading com- 
panies have developed a tinned finish to a degree closely 
simulating nickel or chrome. 

Signs and advertising messages for wire displays are 
usually made of sheet metal, either lithographed or silk 
screen processed, or they may be made of formed wire 
letters. Lettering formed of wire gives an unusual, 
modern effect. Some of the more expensive displays 
utilize plastic signs to good effect. Cardboard signs 
offer many possibilities. 

The use of wire makes it easier to produce a folding or 
collapsible display. It is also possible in most cases to 
form the display in one unit. The collapsible feature is a 
decided advantage in storage and shipping. 
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There is no more accurate 
indication of any company’s 
position in its field than the 
character of its customers. 





It is significant, therefore, that 
“U-S” serves so many prom- 
inent advertisers. These exact- 
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ing buyers know that here at 
“U-S” real pride of craftsman- 
ship combined with skill and 
abundant experience ... plus 
unexcelled facilities . . . pro- 
duce display material repre- 
senting the highest expression 
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Plastic displays and fixtures 





LASTICS have achieved wide usage in the fabrication 
of displays because of the unique combination of 
qualities which they afford. The increasing number 

of plastic materials available for display purposes and im- 
proved methods of plastic fabrication have continued to 
open opportunities in this field which display users have 
been quick toexploreandexploit. For more or less elabo- 
rate displays which are produced in small quantities—as 
few as a dozen or two—the machinable plastics, such as 
the cast resins and the methacrylates, are well adapted. 
When substantial quantities are required, the molded 
materials, including ureas, phenolics, methacrylates and 


1. Glove and jewelry displayer carved of methy! methacrylate. 


polystyrenes, offer design possibilities and production 
economies which make them particularly attractive. 
Whether displays are machined—cut, drilled, or pol- 
ished—or fabricated on molding presses, they provide the 
user with a permanent fixture which is colorful, attrac- 
tive, sturdy, and capable of intricacies of design not read- 
ily available in other materials. 

Because plastic displays do not readily show wear— 
since color runs all the way through the material—they 
have achieved widest adaptation for counter merchandis- 
ers, change makers, and similar purposes where the unit 
comes into constant contact with the consumer's hands. 


Lighted, this display serves as a lamp with the light 


carrying over theentirearea. 2. Cast phenolics of crystalline quality impart jewel-like aspect to packages as well as 
to display. 3. Silverware display with black molded base and drawn rigid cellulose cover. Acrylic resin brackets 
hold the silverware in place. 4. 





These figures of clear acrylic resin, provide novel displays for department store use. 


2 











5. Sectionalized cosmetic tray molded in one piece of phenolics. 6. This molded cellulose acetate butyrate case 
is not only a display but a re-use package. 7. Molded of cellulose acetate in blue, green, orchid, ivory or pink, 
combined with a black base, this perfume box emulates a miniature radio. Brand name is stamped on the cover. 


The high finish and long life of plastic materials have 
suited them also for use on display signs of all types and 
particularly for wall fixtures, back-bar displays and simi- 
lar uses. In such cases, a plastic display can be set up 
and, except for an occasional dusting, will require no fur- 
ther attention through many years of use. 

The translucent and transparent plastics are frequently 
used in conjunction with light mechanisms and a number 
of very ingenious effects have been achieved in this field. 

All plastics lend themselves to lettering. Sheet ma- 
terials, such as the cast resins or the laminated ureas or 
phenolics, can be jigsawed into letters and designs. 
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Pyroxylin materials are frequently die-cut into letters or 
other figures and molded to achieve relief effects. The 
molded materials can achieve lettering in a number of 
ways with raised or incised characters, with metal in- 
lays or with roll leaf process printing in gold and silver. 
Incised letters can be colored to contrast with the molded 
material by the wiping-in of paints or pigments. De- 
calcomanias and transparent labels are also sometimes 
used to apply lettered identifications to plastics. 

Design of plastic displays is limited only by the ingeni- 
ousness of the designer and by his knowledge of plastic 
materials and plastic production processes. While it 
may be taken as a general rule that plastics are best 
suited to the small and medium sized unit, some displays 
of fairly large dimensions have been successfully manu- 
factured at reasonable cost. When plastic molding is 
utilized, it is possible, in a single operation, to fabricate 
a complete unit including parts and compartments which 
—in any other material—would require a number of 
fabricating processes. 

For the advertiser inexperienced in the use of plastics, 
the best procedure to follow is that outlined in the sec- 
tions of this Catalog dealing with plastic packages. 
While the basic design must, of course, stem from the ad- 
vertiser’s merchandising needs, he will find it profitable, 
at an early stage in development of design, to consult 
with and take the advice of a plastic molder or fabricator 
and the plastic material suppliers. By so doing, he may 
find it possible to make slight changes in the basic design 
which will vastly simplify production processes. 

Cost is, of course, always an important consideration, 
for display design and plastic materials are not among the 
least expensive. However, the economies of quantity 
production by plastic molding processes frequently re- 
sult in a lower unit cost over a quantity run as compared 
with any other suitable material which must be fabri- 
cated by a more laborious process. Thus, despite rela- 
tively high material cost, the end cost in plastics is fre- 
quently the lowest. 
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PRODUCED BY EXCLUSIVE SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


BRANSBY & HEWITT, Inc. FLANNERY ASSOCIATES 


521 WEST 23rd STREET GRAYBAR BUILDING 
NEW YORK 
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splays of rigid plastic sheeting 











MPROVEMENT of manufacturing technique has 
added greatly to the versatility of rigid plastics sheet- 
ing for merchandising displays. Originally, many of 

these displays were also containers. The rigidity of the 
plastic and various types of construction made it ex- 
tremely difficult to draw a exact line between the two 
classes of use. In 1941, fabricated, and drawn plastic 
display units entered a much broader field of use in which 
there are three basic classifications. 

Dispenser displays: Combining the function of a 
merchandise container and display piece, dispensers have 
been most widely used in the confectionery field. Many 
are merely adaptations of accepted packages adequately 
strengthened to permit their functioning as displays, 
and with additional attention-getting devices, such as 
cardboard pop-up backs or contrasting color trim. 

Used for candies, gum and other confections ranging 
in retail price from one to ten cents, the display packages 
are designed for a prominent spot on the retail counter, 
preferably near the cash register where they can stimu- 
late impulse sales. Products other than candies which 


1. Plastic package and display for towels; doubles as a 
knitting box for re-use later. Photo Hercules Powder Co. 
2. Anacetate sheet drawn to a curve forms the protective 
hood for this leather merchandiser. Photo Plastics Div. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 3. This display has a wood 
foundation and a rigid plastic sheeting cover which elimi- 
nates all dust and dirt. Photo Celanese Celluloid Corp. 
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have successfully used this type include automobile 
fuses, golf balls, packaged aspirin, shoe laces, pretzels 
and sanitary belts. 

Units of this type normally are shipped in a corrugated 
carton reinforced with a chipboard sleeve which may 
carry the instructions for correct assembly and set-up of 
the display. Some dispensers are designed and con- 
structed as permanent displays to be refilled. Fre- 
quently however, merchandise such as confectionery is 
shipped in the package dispenser which may be dis- 
carded when empty or which may be utilized for dis- 
pensing other things, for example, matches. 
Product displays: More pretentious in nature, rigid 
product displays are widely used for merchandise for 
which point-of-sale display is desirable but which also 
need protection from soiling or pilfering. The cosmetics 
and perfume industry has made especially effective use of 
this type as a counter unit, which sometimes shows the 
entire line of a certain company’s cosmetics products. 

in many instances, these display cases follow the prin- 
ciples of construction previously established for dis- 
play cases with glass fronts. In these, the rigid trans- 
parent plastic has replaced the glass. Its advantages 
are less breakage in shipping and considerably less 
weight, while retaining full protection and visibility. 
The adaptability of the plastic to surfaces with compound 
curvatures has broadened the scope of design in perma- 
nent displays of this class. The concave curved fronts of 
some cases lave successfully killed the highlights and 
refleciict.s which are so objectionable in flat glass in- 
stallations. 

A recent trend, made possible by the improvement of 
techniques for drawing and forming rigid transparent 
acetate plastic, has been in displays with metal or wood 
bases and convex domed transparent surfaces. Displays 
of this type, basically similar in character, have been 
used for products as diverse as wrist-watches and vitamin 
pills. Electrical illumination has been successfully in- 
corporated into many of these units. 

Textile products, where soiling of the merchandise on 
display is a major consideration, have also very suc- 


cessfully used rigid transparent display housings. 







































4, Cosmetic dispenser where the curved transparent top is 
made of rigid plastic sheeting fitted into the grooves of the 
top and bottom with side edges tacked to the cabinet 


a popular counter display in drugstores. Display by 
Arrow Mfg. Co. Photo Eastman Kodak Co. 5. Silverware 
display with paper base and rigid plastic sheeting cover 
exhibits product attractively in retail store and provides 
consumer with a permanent case. Display by Shaw Paper 
Box Co. Photo Plastic Div. Monsanto Chemical Co. 6. Shoe 
display with formed rigid plastic sheeting cover reveals 
every detail of style and workmanship. Photo P. P. 
Kellogg & Co. Div. U. S. Envelope Co. 
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Towels, lingerie, men’s shirts, gloves, and similar prod- 
ucts are typical examples of successful use of rigid trans- 
parent plastic counter displays. In most instances, the 
brand name and selling message are printed on the trans- 
parent surface. Some product displays have stock com- 
partments in the rear; others dispense from the front. 
Attention displays: Displays and devices in this 
category use rigid transparent plastics to gain attention 
for a product or for the display of a trade name and pic- 
torial rendition of the product. The distilling field 
has been especially alert to this trend, with a number of 
new displays introduced during 1941 for beers, wines and 
liquors. Notable is a process developed for printing up 
to seven colors on transparent acetate sheet plastic 
which can then be drawn or formed to such shapes as 
relief bottles, globes or trademark insignia without dis- 
tortion of the printed decoration-and legend. Most dis- 
plays using this technique also incorporate electric illu- 
mination. These plastic displays are extremely light in 
weight and, compared with types using metals and glass, 
relatively inexpensive. Rigid transparent plastics also 
find many uses as display properties, an especially popu- 
lar item being imitation giant ice cubes for the display 
of summer merchandise and for winter scenes. Simu- 
lated icicles have also been drawn and formed from 
plastic sheets. 

The use of ribbons, bows and banners of transparent 
acetate sheeting for window display often with the ad- 
vertising message silk-screened or lettered on the mate- 
rial, has also made very rapid strides. A leading manu- 
facturer of men’s summer suits used a 40 X 72 in. trans- 
parent poster in which a fine mesh cloth carrying a re- 
production of the garment was laminated between two 
sheets of plastic to convey an idea of its coolness and 
comfort. 


Construction techniques 


Within reasonable limits, rigid transparent plastic dis- 
play packages and fixtures can be built to meet any bud- 
get. In the least expensive versions, bases and support- 
ing structures of chipboard and cardboard are used. In 
displays for mass production, cardboard and metal are 
commonly selected for frames, bases and supporting 
structures. From this point, investment in displays 
rises to cover assemblies of wood and molded or cast 
plastic, with or without electric illumination. Maxi- 
mum economy is obtained by making use of established 
fabricating techniques and equipment. For further in- 
formation regarding this material see Section on 
Rigid Plastic Sheeting, page 149. 


7. Rigid plastic sheeting protects this heating pad from 
soiling either in stock or while on display. Photo P. P. 
Kellogg & Co. Div. U. S. Envelope Co. 8. Dispenser dis- 
play with rigid plastic sheeting cover which keeps mer- 
chandise in permanently fresh condition and discourages 
pilfering. Photo Joseph Meyer Bros. 9. Display housing 
chicken grit in four cylinders formed of rigid plastic sheet- 
ing affords complete visibility for the products and makes 
for easy consumer selection. Photo Eastman Kodak Co. 














Wood displays and cabinets 








OOD counter merchandise displays occupy a rather 
unique position in the display world. They are so 
constructed as to be of permanent value. The 

manufacturer who furnishes them to his trade expects 
more than a temporary place on dealers’ counters. He 
expects the dealer to use the display as a fairly permanent 
fixture. He knows that a counter display will move his 
merchandise from a hidden place on the shelves or inside 
the counter to a strategic at-the-point-of-sale position on 
top of the counter. 

Wooden displays are showing a definite modern trend 
in design, not only in line, but in the use of decorative 
materials and eye-catching devices. Perhaps the most 
news-worthy trend is in the use of electrical illumination, 
particularly with fluorescent tubing which now comes 
in short lengths suitable for small displays. 

Motion displays also are increasing in popularity. 
They may be eye-catchers or they can show the product 
in use. Some motion displays permit the customer to 
participate in their ‘‘action’’ by asking him to press a 
button which sets the display in motion. Such ‘“‘stunt”’ 
displays are obviously only for counter use but other 
types can be used in windows as well. 

For decorative effects, wood displays can be em- 
bellished with metal strips, rigid plastic sheeting, trans- 
parent or colored, leatherette or enamel. Their various 
elements can be printed by the silk screen process, en- 
hanced by decalcomanias, and made generally attrac- 
tive in numerous other ways. A primary advantage of 
wood displays is that they can be produced in small 
quantities without the expensive ‘‘first cost’’ of dies. 

Displays of this kind are designed not only to hold 
merchandise, but to display and sell it as well. They 
are, in actual fact, ‘‘salesmen’’ from the manufacturer 
through the wholesaler, jobber and storekeeper to the 
ultimate consumer. 

From the manufacturer’s standpoint, wood displays 
give him an excellent means of introducing a new prod- 
uct or of redesigning and reintroducing an old one. 
Frequently, newly designed displays for old products 
have helped not only to ‘‘close out’’ slow moving goods, 
but have actually caused new production to satisfy the 
greatly accelerated demand. Well-designed wood dis- 
play units stimulate the sales force, and are an incentive 
for the dealer to display merchandise—they give you a 
‘section’ of his counter. 

From the jobber’s standpoint, wood displays make it 
easy for his salesmen to introduce or promote a line. 


1. Wood display of permanent value in showing mer- 
chandise. 2. “Show case” of transparent plastic on 
wood base affords tamper-proof visibility. 3. Not merely 
to hold merchandise but to display and sell it as welll. 
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4. Permitting customers 
action, this cabinet com- 
pactly stores and displays 
merchandise. 5. On 
wood base and pedestal, ” 
actual product is given air 

of elegance at compara- 
tively low cost. All photos 
Arrow Manufacturing Co. 


Such units generally mean a larger volume of dollar 
sales per product or per line than can be made without 
the unit. Automatic stock control display units are 
easy for jobbers’ salesmen to check—they are easy to re- 
fill with substantial re-orders. 

From the store’s standpoint, wood displays are com- 
pact. They concentrate attention. They eliminate 
costly selling effort. They are attractive—build prestige. 
Wood displays are practical. They do not show wear 
easily. They can be stored away, later cleaned and 
brought out for further use. Wood displays act as an 
automatic stock control by immediately indicating 
what items have been sold. 

From the consumer's standpoint, wood displays tell 
their own sales story—customers need not wait to be 
shown goods. They make quick purchases possible 
without delays annoying to the customer. 

In some cases, the display is sent out by the manu- 
facturer to help move merchandise that the dealer has 
already purchased. In this latter case, there is no tie- 
up with an assortment of merchandise. The display is 
sent gratis to the dealer, in order to help him sell the 
merchandise which he had previously purchased. 

In other cases, the display is used to help introduce a 
new product. In these instances, the display is sent to 
the dealer irrespective of the amount of merchandise he 
buys, so as to insure a prominent position on the counter 
for the introduction of the manufacturer’s new item. 

In every case, wood counter merchandise displays are 
made up in a style and of materials such as the dealer 
himself would use were he ordering the display himself 
for his own store. Wood is usually combined with glass 
or mirrors, with chrome, brass or other types of orna- 
mentations added for decorative purposes. Frequently 
provision is made for illumination either in the form of a 
steady burning electric light or a flasher bulb—either 
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provision making for increased sales effectiveness. 

In every case, this type of display must be used only for 
the display of merchandise. It serves no function what- 
soever when used by itself, being as its name implies 
primarily a merchandising unit. It forms a background 
or setting for the proper presentation of the product. 
Extra compartments for reserve stock are often provided. 
An additional advantage of this type of display is that 
it will remind the dealer to restock when the sale of an 
item leaves an empty space and makes the display, there- 
fore, less attractive. This reminder forces the retailer 
to keep a closer check on his stock, thus compelling him 
to reorder more frequently. 

It is interesting to note that displays that have a 
novelty appeal because of their seasonable tie-up, or dis- 
plays that have moving parts which enable the consumer 
to play with the display, are of definite value in attract- 
ing the eye and holding the attention of the prospective 
customer. The same holds true of displays which enable 
the consumer to sample a product like powders or per- 
fumes or displays which have a self-service feature. 

It has been found that mirrors on wood displays of 
this type not only increase attractiveness to the display 
itself, but really draw the consumer, particularly the 
female, to the display for the obvious purpose of using 
the mirror. Once this line of attraction has been estab- 
lished, it is an easy sequence for the looker to become a 
buyer of the product displayed. 

Since wood displays do not involve the use of any 
special dies, for obviously wood can be cut to almost 
any shape, there is great flexibility in the type of design 
that can be created. 

The advertising message on a wood counter display 
must necessarily be very brief. Usually the name of the 
product itself with possibly a listing of the items and 
prices are all that can be used. 











Motion and light mechanisms 


by John G. Ruckelshaus 





DVERTISING men for years have known that “‘any- 
thing that moves attracts attention,’’ and the only 
reason for animating a display is to make more 

people stop and look. 

Window displays that are animated are read by from 6 
to 25 times more people than still displays. Animation 
has been known to increase sales as much as 500 per cent. 
This and other important facts are proved by tests and 
surveys conducted by leading advertisers. Most of 
these tests were made by setting up still displays in 
prominent locations and then checking the actual num- 
ber of people who looked at them during a given period 
of time and then animating these same displays and re- 
checking the number of onlookers. 

After analyzing these surveys and tests, it was found 
that the average comparative figure showed that 7 per 
cent of the people looked at a still display, whereas 42 
per cent were attracted by animated displays. 

A new method of distributing animated units has re- 
cently been placed at the disposal of the advertiser by 
which any portion of a run of lithography can be ani- 
mated without the advertiser's purchasing or shipping 
animating units. Through the use of the simple easel 
attachment used, the display is assembled right at the 
dealer's store. Displays thus animated add compara- 
tively little cost to the general campaign. 

For instance, 10 per cent of a run of displays animated 
in this fashion adds 5 per cent to the cost of the entire 
display campaign and often increases the attention value 
of the campaign to as much as 50 per cent. 


A demonstrator type of 
display showing the back 
of a man’s coat cut out 
so that the radial action of 
the suspenders can be 
demonstrated. Masonite 
is used as display material 
to give long life. Display 
by Displaywell Case Co. 


This method of handling animated displays is avail- 
able through all reliable display builders and lithog- 
raphers and eliminates the former method of handling, 
which included expensive assembly costs, high shipping 
costs and high installation costs. 

This is accomplished by the lithographer’s or mount- 
er’s shipping out all the cardboard displays, without the 
motion unit attached, flat and in bulk. That portion of 
the run that is to be animated merely has a special card- 
board easel attached, and, therefore, costs no more to 
ship than ordinary still displays. The animating units 
are either shipped separately for use on the display 
especially designed for them, or are obtained from 
one of the 20 key points throughout the country that is 
nearest the point of assembly, and will require no expense 
on the advertiser's part. They are merely rented for the 
period required in these various trading areas. 

Another feature of the modern animated display is 
that it requires neither the dealer's time nor electrical 
current to keep it going. The displays run for a period 
of two weeks, day and night, on one dry cell battery, 
without attention. There are cases, however, where 
animated displays are used for long periods of time and 
in most of these cases, plug-in displays are recommended. 

Many forms of animating units are run on electrical 
current, such as small motors, pendulum power units, 
heat motors, flashing displays and battery units. 

There are many questions that should be considered 
before using animation. In the past, even though ani- 
mated displays have always attracted more attention than 
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A display idea incorporating a metal frame to which an 
animated unit has been attached. Four changes of copy 
can be made by merely sliding a new background and a 
new motion piece into the frame, and attaching the animat- 
ingunit. FramebyJawinCo. Silk screen by Chromart Co. 


stills, they have presented many handicaps such as high 
cost of assembly at the window, high shipping costs, 
high packing costs, and also the problem of wondering 
whether or not the dealer, once having received the dis- 
play, will be able to unpack it, set it up, and keep it 
running correctly. 

Before using animation, two questions should be asked 
in order to determine type of animation to be used. 
Question 1: When to use electrically operated displays? 
Answer 1: Is the product an important item being 

sold by the dealers handling it? If so, a dealer who 

derives the major portion of his income from a product 
will want to keep the animated display for a compara- 
tively long period. He will keep it plugged into his 
lighting circuit, and if he hasn’t a convenient outlet 
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This flasher light display 
proves the advantage of il- 
lumination in display. The 
name, Wilcolator Oven Con- 
trol, and the arrows flash on 
periodically. Photogelatine 
by Fredericks Photogelatine 









Press. Flashers by C. D. NSN 
Wood Electric Co. Anima- aa Perfect 


in the window, will run an extension cord to it. Dis- 
plays that run direct from the lighting circuit may 
have the additional feature of synchronized lights, 
thereby giving more forceful spot messages. 

Question 2: When to use a battery-operated display? 

Answer 2: Is the product one of many sold by the 
dealer, such as drugs, candy, cigarettes, food prod- 
ucts, etc.? The dealer selling this type product is not 
as apt to see that the animated display is kept in opera- 
tion, because his profits do not depend upon whether 
he sells your product or your competitor's and, in all 
probablity, he is impartial. This product should be 
advertised with a battery-operated animated display, 
which, once set in motion, will operate for a period of 
at least two weeks (24 hours a day if necessary without 
attention). Thus, the dealer attends to it no more 
than he does a still display. 


Points to be considered 


1) In designing a display for motion, always be 
sure that it is a good still; avoid depending on tricky 
moving parts to attract attention entirely, for this means 
that the passersby will be so intrigued with the tricky 
motion that they will fail to get the advertising message. 

2) The addition of motion is only to attract more 
people to the display, and no matter how many look, the 
display itself must do the selling. 

3) When your display is electrically operated and it 
depends upon the dealer to plug it in to keep it running, 
‘*sell’’ him thoroughly on the reason why you are giving 
him this display and how it will aid his sales. 

4) Without dealer cooperation, a plug-in motion dis- 
play will be worthless. This is not true in the case of 
battery-run units since the dealer is not required to 
make any contribution to keep the display running. 

5) In designing animated displays use a reliable dis- 
play builder as well as a reliable supply of motion units. 
Be doubly sure that both of these can cooperate. 

6) Use animated displays of simple construction 
which will require little, if any, adjustment in the field; 
be sure that the motion is large and simple enough to 
attract attention without requiring work from dealer 
or service from advertiser to keep it in operation. 
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tion for the displays pictured € 
by Ruckelshaus and Co., Inc. 
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Informative labeling 


Tags—identifying and descriptive 


Informative marking pieces 


Embossed labels and seals............ 


Transparent labels 


Package folders 


Decalcomanias 
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Printed and lithographed labels 








ROBABLY first among packaging materials to ap- 

pear was the label. Certain it is that labels are 

among the most universally used of packaging ma- 
terials. It has been estimated that in the food field alone 
more than 18,000,000,000 printed or lithographed labels, 
wrappers, etc., are used annually. This figure comprises 
all labels used on cans and bottles, labels and wrappers 
for wooden containers, cardboard boxes, etc. 


Functions of labels 


The terms /abe/ and /abeling have been enormously ex- 
tended in meaning by the definitions in the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Law. This law, together with the 
interpretations and regulations that have grown out of 
it, deals very definitely with certain details that labels 
must carry (see Section on Packaging Law). The majority 
of products that use labels come under this law, and for- 
tunately for producers, this piece of legislation, fully 
recognizing the benefits of fair competition, places no 
restriction on any of the elements of design that give 
products individuality and sales appeal, such as: 


1) Brand name displayed as desired on label 


2) Pictorials for illustrative purposes 

3) Recipes and directions 

4) Statements of quantity in terms of cupfuls, number 
of servings, etc. (though this statement must also 
appear in the required manner) 

5) Use of foreign languages (though English must 
also be used) 

6) Color and design 


In short the door is wide open, permitting the producer 
to individualize his labels, subject only to two very im- 
portant principles: 

1. Nothing on the label should prevent the required 
details from being ‘‘prominently placed on the label 
with such conspicuousness . . . as to render them likely 
to be read and understood by ordinary individuals under 
customary conditions of purchase and use.”’ 

2. No representation of any kind put on labels may 
in any way be misleading or deceptive. (it is well to 
remember that the pictorials used are ‘‘representations”’ 
under the law.) 

Labels ordinarily do not perform a protective function, 
though in some cases protective materials may function, 


Though obliged by the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Law to comply with rigid regulations governing the method 
of presenting definite facts, labels for canned foods may nevertheless show originality and individuality 
in design, color, illustration and form of presenting information. Photo U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 
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Stecher-Traung Quality 
in your packaging material 
is more important than ever! 


With prices of commodities rising and the 
demand for better quality goods on the up, now 
more than ever your packaging material needs 
the finest quality appearance you can get. It 
must reflect the extra cost of the contents. 
It must se// the higher-priced and higher- 
quality merchandise! And that is where Stecher- 
Traung quality counts! 
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The illustration below shows a few of the 
thousands of label and package jobs produced by 


Stecher-Traung —the world’s largest makers 
of labels for cans, bottles, jars, crates, etc. wi 
—and one of the world’s largest ii 


makers of box wraps and ¢ 
cartons. For over 75 years this 
great American institution has 
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been a most reliable source of supply through the stormy 
as well as the smooth-sailing periods of this extremely 


essential industry. 


Stecher-Traung’s FULL Color ‘‘Gang Run’’ method of 
producing labels and packaging material, to give you the 
finest quality lithography in small quantities at eco- 
nomical prices, is now extended to include all kinds of 
sales and advertising material you use and practically any 
job you may have. The savings resulting from our ‘“Gang 
Run” method, which combines many jobs of the same 


type on one large sheet, mean we can give you— 


FULL COLOR 
at 2-Color Cost! 


Yes, we can produce your Labels, Cartons, Box Wraps, 
Consumer Folders, Recipe Books, Circulars, Booklets, 
Broadsides, Streamers, Displays and other advertising 
material in sales-boosting FULL Color for as little as you 
usually pay for only 2 colors. And this holds true even in 


small quantities of 25,000 minimum. 


Stecher-Traung’s large, modern plants in Rochester, 
N. Y. and San Francisco, Calif. are equipped to handle 
your jobs from layout, art work and photography to the 
finished material—saving you time, effort and money. 


We have offices in leading cities and fifty representa- 
tives ready to serve you no matter where you are located. 
Ask for samples of our work and quotations on your jobs. 
And be sure to get a copy of our new 36-page Book telling 
the complete story of our service and giving valuable 


information for you and your organization. 
al lor or bee Look 
One for ee 


STECHER-TRAUNG LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION, Department 1401 

274 North Goodman St., Rochester, N. Y. 

600 Battery St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Please send a copy of your new 36-page, Ilustrated, Full Color Book on “How 


to Step Up Your Advertising Material and Save Money”—free of charge and 
ith bligati 


Name Title 
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BOOK! 


This 36-page book gives you a wealth 
of information on all Stecher-Traung prod- 
ucts and valuable information for preparing 
FULL Color advertising and sales material. 


®@ Gives details on Label, Carton and Box Wrap 
ion. 


1) s6-PAGE 
[55 65 


®@ Tells about our new money-saving Lamiphane 
Super Gloss Finish. 


® Contains Color Charts and tells how to use 
FULL Color easily. 


® Shows how to make Folder Layouts and gives 
20 popular Styles and Sizes. 


® Explains our complete service and how you can 
save money on the finest lithography. 


Yours Free— 
Write or Mail Coupon! 








STECHER-TRAUNG 
LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Labels for fibre cans are 
often applied singly as on tin 
cans, though sometimes a 
complete sheet of labels is 
applied to a full length of 


fibre tubing, which is then — 
cut to proper lengths and e 
fitted with tin ends. Surface CLEANSER 


affords excellent space for 









BUTTERMILK 


Biscuits 











Pictorials, directions, in- 
formation, etc. Photo U. S. 
Printing & Lithograph Co. 
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as labeling because they carry graphic matter. The 
principle functions of the label are: 


1) To identify a product 

2) To identify the producer 

3) To perform such merchandising functions as win- 
dow display and reminder appeal 

4) Toconvey information to the consumer about raw 
materials or processing, uses and applications, or 
other products in the same line. 


Grade labeling 


For canned foods, grade labeling has been advocated by 
various consumer groups and governmental agencies; 
and it has actually been adopted, at least for test pur- 
poses, by certain retail chain organizations. Some pres- 
sure groups had hoped to include provisions for grade 
labeling in the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Law, 
but when the Act was finally passed this point was left 
open. The National Canners Association and the Na- 
tional Association of Wholesale Grocers are advocating 
a system of descriptive labeling for canned foods as a 
substitute measure for the ABC grading. Neither plan 
has yet been made mandatory by law, and the movement 
for informative labeling is progressing but slowly. So 
far the labels on woolen products only are required by 
law to carry certain information. 

While the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Law is 
very specific in its requirements, it cannot be assumed 
that labels, even if they fully comply with that law, are 
necessarily informative labels. For instance, “‘standards 
of identity’’ in accordance with the law have been estab- 
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lished for practically all the common fruits and vege- 
tables, which means that these names may be used with- 
out the statement of ingredients, provided that the prod- 
uct answers to the required standard of identity. Prob- 
ably not one consumer in 5,000 ever sees these standards 
of identity, so most of these products must be taken on 
faith. While the consumer organizations still have the 
job of carrying on their educational programs, forward- 
looking manufacturers are not waiting for legal com- 
pulsion, but are using label space to give the consumer 
full information about their products. (See section on 
Informative Labeling.) 


Preparation and planning 


When it comes to labels the principles of design attain 
highly specialized forms. The wise packager, therefore, 
pays particular attention to both design and specifica- 
tions. If he employs an independent designer, he will 
coordinate that designer's efforts with those of his label 
producer, and both will consider the mechanical han- 
dling of the product and its labeling, as well as the mer- 
chandising responsibilities of the label. The former in- 
volves such questions as paper gauge and stiffness, direc- 
tion of grain, placing of glue lap, location of varnish or 
lacquer. Neglect of these important points in planning 
a label may later cause plenty of trouble in the produc- 
tion department and lead to spoilage and waste that 
could have been avoided. Sometimes a trifling increase 
in the price, paid to an experienced, reputable manu- 
facturer of labels will prove to be the most economical 
in the long run. Specifications should be drawn up with 
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the utmost accuracy. If competitive bids are obtained, 
all bidders should have clear and identical understanding 
of the specifications. 

Manufacturers commonly produce labels either as 
print alone orders or in club runs. For the former, indi- 
vidualized colors and special shades are obtainable, for 
the latter, standard combinations of colors are used, 
which necessarily impose certain limitations, but offer 
considerable economy in cost. However, the scale of 
color combinations provides such a wide range of possi- 
bilities in ‘*produced’’ colors that unless the runs are very 
large and the color requirements exceedingly unusual, it 
is better to take advantage of the more economical club 
runs. In these, many different labels are run on the same 
sheet, to be cut apart later. This necessitates a little 
longer time allowance for delivery. 


Types of labels 


The chief function of the label being identification, the 
controlling element as to its size and shape is the nature 
of the container to which it is applied. Principal among 
these are: ' 

1. Tin cans: The most widely used package for 
canned fruits and vegetables. Visibility of product is 
obviously not possible, therefore, the label has its finest 
opportunity for attractive presentation of brand name, 
identity of product and information for the consumer. 
Manufacturers specializing in labels for canned foods are 
equipped to offer a wide selection of illustrations of 
products commonly called vignettes. The use of direct 
color photography for these vignettes and for illustrat- 
ing recipes has produced some labels for canned foods 
which exemplify a very high order of commercial design. 
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Outside wraps, applied 
by various methods to 
chipboard cartons, help 
protect cereals, flour, 
etc., from moisture, in- 
festation, temperature 
changes. Large label 
surface permits use of 
various merchandising 
features. Photo U. S. 
Printing&LithographCo. 


2. Fibre cans: Another type of container that per- 
mits no visibility of contents. Labels are applied either 
individually to the cans or in sheets to full lengths of 
fibre tubing, which is then cut into individual packages. 
Suppliers of labels and fibre cans should coordinate their 
activities. Like tin cans, fibre cans afford opportunity 
for attractive labels. 

3. Set-up boxes: Confectionery, hosiery, toys, 
cosmetics, etc., are packaged in set-up boxes with large 
areas which can be devoted to colorful design. These 
outer wraps (a form of label) are delivered from the 
label factory and then applied by the manufacturer of 
the boxes. 

4. ‘“‘Tight-wrap’’ packages: For uncooked ce- 
reals, cake flour, etc., which require unusual protection. 
This is effected by an outer label tight-wrapped around 
a chipboard carton and sealed by the tight pasting of 
the label itself. 

5. Glass container: Clear or colored glass per- 
mits maximum visibility. Labels function here both as 
ornamentation and as identification, offering excellent 
possibility in color and design that harmonize with 
color of product and container. The variety of shapes 
obtainable also permits the use of special die-cut em- 
bossed effects, labels on front and back, neck, etc. 

6. Case labels: Wooden or fibre cases such as crates 
for fruits and vegetables offer opportunity to use large- 
sized labels of great sales power and attractiveness. 
These are usually placed on the ends of the cases, per- 
mitting retailers to make maximum use of their colorful 
pictorials. 

7. Boxend labels: Used as a seal for the package, 
such as wrapped bakery products; or for identification, as 

















on boxes of shoes, hosiery, etc., to indicate contents, 
style, size, etc. In either case, identity of product and 
trade mark are usually the only additional features that 
such labels could carry. 

8. Shipping labels: Tags and stickers of all classi- 
fications are included here. Their main function is to 
carry the names of sender and receiver, but they also 
afford opportunity for trade marks, slogans, advertising 
messages, instructions for handling, notices about in- 
spection, and the like. 


Methods of manufacture 


The two principal methods of producing labels are 
letterpress and offset lithography. Each method has its 
enthusiastic proponents, but the average layman finds it 
difficult to distinguish between the results. Both require 
similar original art work. 

Printed: The printed label requires electrotypes cast 
from the original engravings and, on the press, the ink is 
applied to the electrotypes from rollers and then trans- 
ferred to the paper by direct contact. This method per- 
mits a greater flow of ink and is especially advantageous 
on solid backgrounds. 

Lithographed: The lithographed label requires 
zinc or aluminum press plates to reproduce the original 
art work. In process, the ink passes from the rollers to 
the press plate, then to a rubber blanket, and is finally 
transferred from this to the paper by direct contact. 
This method is especially adaptable to labels carrying 
illustrations in half tone or from exceptionally fine 
screen. 

Any label can be reproduced by either method and the 
final choice must depend on factors that are different in 
every case. Given two copies of the same label, one 
lithographed and the other printed, the average person 
cannot distinguish between them. 


Label materials 


Machine finish or book paper: An uncoated sheet 
generally used for inexpensive labels that do not require 
a finish such as gloss overprint or spirit varnish. This 
type of paper works best on labeling machines, because 
of its softness and flexibility. 

Super paper: A highly calendered book paper 
with and without a finish, such as gloss overprint or 
varnish and is relatively inexpensive as compared with 
coated paper. 

Coated paper: Used on the more expensive 
labels, with or without gold or aluminum bronze, var- 
nish, lacquer or embossing. Even without varnish, the 
inks are more brilliant, as the coating prevents the ab- 
sorption of the ink by the paper, thus enabling the ink 
to dry on the surface and present a glossier appearance. 
Metallic and foil papers: Used most frequently 
on cosmetics, condiments and carbonated water. They 
are relatively more expensive than other papers, but in 
return present a brilliant, appealing, and very attractive 
appearance. 

Transparent paper: Such as glassine and cellu- 
lose, is used where transparency or semi-transparency is 
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Above: Consumers have more or less permanent use for 
the set-up boxes in which some products come; therefore, 
the outer wrap, applied “tight wrap” or “loose wrap” to the 
shell, takes full advantage of large area for colorful appeal. 
Below: Labels for soaps, candy, tobacco, etc., are outer 
identification over inner protective wrap of glassine, foil 
or waxed paper. Photo U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 
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desired. It often has an added advantage of being 
moisture-proof. 

Inks: Inks of innumerable colors are made with var- 
ious qualities to suit a particular need; for instance, they 
can be made sun-resisting, alkali-proof, scratch-proof, 
alcohol-proof, and odorless. The uses for inks having 
any one or more of the above qualifications are obvious. 
Perfumed inks are available for packagers that wish to 
add this extreme note of appeal. 

Finishes: In the last decade there has been an in- 
creasing demand for labels with a high gloss finish. 
There are many materials on the market which can be 
applied to the surface of the printed or lithographed 
label to give this effect. One quality makes the common 
denominator for all finishes—a shiny effect to bring out 
the brilliance of the inks and also prevent the soiling of 
the label. (See special sections on these subjects. ) 
Gloss over-print or spot varnish: This is applied 
by press, the same as color; the entire surface can be var- 
nished, or any portion or portions, no matter how irregu- 
lar, can be left unvarnished. It gives a fairly high 
finish and is relatively flexible. Although it is not 
moisture-proof, it is slightly moisture-resistant. It acts 
as a bond for the inks on the label and effectively pre- 
vents scratching. 

Spirit varnish: This is applied by a regular varnish- 
ing machine which requires the sheets to pass through a 
heated box. It has a considerably higher finish than 
gloss overprint. 

Lacquer: Lacquer produces a high gloss finish and 
can be used on almost any type of label. Different kinds 


of lacquer are manufactured for special properties, 


such as moisture-proof, heat-sealing, and scratch-proof. 

A relatively new finish on the market is a rubber de- 
rivative, which shows approximately the same charac- 
teristics as lacquer and is especially adaptable to pack- 
ages that must be moisture-proof, scuff-proof and 
scratch-proof. 


Stock labels 


There are two broad classifications of stock labels: 
1. Convenience labels: These labels are only adjuncts 
to packaging proper. In this group are shipping labels, 
address labels, and stickers to indicate the character of 
the contents or to insure safe handling in shipment, such 
as ‘Fragile,’ ‘‘This Side Up,’’ ‘*‘Glass,’’ ‘“‘Poison,”’ etc. 

Similar enough in character to be placed in the same 

classification are the special seasonal stickers by means 
of which the all-year package may be dressed up like a 
gift or given a holiday personality, by way of special 
Christmas seals, Mother’s Day or Easter stickers. 
2. Product labels: These are more particularly 
the concern of packaging proper, and they raise the ques- 
tion of the stock label as compared with the individually 
designed label. 

Judged by the number of years they have been in use, it 
might be considered that stock labels are not in line 
with modern packaging. Judged by utility and extent of 
use, however, they certainly are. 

Stock labels go back many years before the era of 
packaged merchandise. Old records of label manufac- 
turers show samples of stock labels which sold in quanti- 
ties as small as one hundred. In reality, the stock label 
blazed the trail for modern packaging. 


Labels of varying shapes, sometimes die-cut, are used for the unusual panels or surfaces of bottles, jars 
and similar containers. Pebbled surfaces, embossing, variety of color are evident in label designs 
which harmonize with colors of visible product and its container. Photo Fleming-Potter Co., Inc. 
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Applied to ends of corrugated or wooden shipping cases for fresh fruits, vegetables, or large-sized cans, 
case labels seize an opportunity to advertise products in transit. Photo U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 


Today, the stock label fills a real need. There are 
three important reasons for the use of it: 

1) The quantity may be too small to warrant a private 

design 

2) There may be a need for a rush delivery 

3) It may be desirable to pack some of the goods 
under a label different from that on the regular stock. 

Label producers recognize this need and many of them 
are prepared to supply the demand. Some of them go in 
heavily for stock labels, but it must be admitted that 
others are rather luke-warm. This is not, however, a 
churlish attitude of disservice. Rather, the label printer 
or lithographer who takes that attitude is, in reality, 
helping to convince his customers of the importance of 
character and individuality in packaging, thus genuinely 
furthering their interests. 

This does not mean that good designs are unobtain- 
able. There are plenty of them and they are available 
for products of many kinds. But, as a general rule, the 
private design outranks the stock design in attractive- 
ness, sales power and in obtaining consumer interest. 


Stock labels are a god-send to the small producer, be- 
cause they are sold in lots as small as1,ooo. Frequently 
the entire transaction is conducted by mail. Samples or 
catalogs and price lists are sent on request, the customer 
makes his choice, prepares his copy for imprinting and 
sends in his order. Deliveries can be made promptly. 

Prices depend, of course, on size of labels, number of 
colors used, die-cuts, embossing, etc. Compared with 
private designs produced in large quantities, the prices 
are relatively higher, but it must be remembered that 
stock labels are sold in small lots as a rule. If the pur- 
chaser had to pay all costs of art work and plates on the 
small quantity he uses, the prices would be prohibitive 
and he would doubtless be denied the use of a colorful 
label. By means of the stock label, he may obtain a 
good looking package for a small investment. 

Obviously, the user of the stock label cannot be as- 
sured of individuality in design, though houses special- 
izing in stock labels have been known to parcel out their 
various designs on what almost amounts to a territo- 
rial franchise basis thus assuring a certain exclusiveness. 
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Informative labeling 


by Roger Wolcott 





LABEL should help to sell merchandise. This fact 

has been recognized by manufacturers and retailers 

ever since labels have been used. In recent years it 
has been increasingly emphasized that a label should 
perform another equally important function, that is, it 
should help the consumer in the buying of merchandise. 
Furthermore, a growing number of business leaders now 
recognize that the label that best aids the consumer by 
giving the information she needs for wise buying is also 
the label that does the best job of selling. 

Labeling, a term that covers all means of identifying 
merchandise, is of concern to all involved in the sale of 
goods to consumers. And the problems to be considered 
are much the same whether the label is an integral part 
of the package or merely affixed to the merchandise. 

The National Consumer-Retailer Council holds that 
truly informative labeling offers very real advantages to 
the manufacturer, the retailer, and the consumer. In- 
formative labeling is the simple method of identifying 


the characteristics of quality and performance of con- 
sumer goods. It involves no new principles of merchan- 
dising. It merely applies to the buying and selling of 
consumer products the same principles that govern the 
purchase of practically all producer goods. 

Manufacturers insist upon, and are willingly supplied 
with, specific information about the quality and per- 
formance of the producer goods they buy. For some 
time consumers have been asking why it is not possible 
for them to purchase in the same fashion. They are 
going to ask this question with increasing insistence 
during the months ahead. As prices increase, consumers 
will want more information about goods in order to 
make their money go as far as possible. The use of sub- 
stitute materials, the changes in the established quality 
of some products which will probably be made, the need 
to make products last as long as possible—all these 
factors will also increase the consumer's desire for more 
information about merchandise. 


MASTER LABEL OUTLINE 











PURPOSE OF AN INFORMATIVE LABEL 

The purpose of an informative label is to enable the consumer to buy wisely and the store to sell intelligently, to the end that 
the consumer gets the maximum satisfaction for the money expended and the store handles the transaction with the minimum 
possibility for returns and adjustment. An informative label should give the consumer a definite idea of the quality of the product 
by telling its composition and construction, what it will do, how to use it, and how to care for it—as a basis for intelligent choice, 
and to enable her to compare qualities. A definite idea can only be conveyed by specific facts. It is suggested that these 
facts be grouped under the six headings listed below. The order and the form used here are not significant. 


OUTLINE FOR INFORMATIVE LABELS 

It is understood, of course, that labels should conform to local, State or Federal regulations where such exist. 

WHAT IT WILL DO (Performance) 
Degree of color permanence; shrinkage or stretchage; breaking strength; seam slippage; re- 
sistance to water, perspiration, wind, wear; light, heat and power tests; power consumption; 
cost of upkeep; etc. 

WHAT IT IS MADE OF (Composition) 
Kind and quality of fibre, metal, wood, leather, ceramics, cement, rock, fur, plastics, petroleum 
products, rubber, paper, bone, chemicals, drugs; ingredients of food products; etc. 

HOW IT IS MADE (Construction) 
Size, weight, number of yarns per inch, weave, number of stitches per inch, finish, ply, cut, 
hand or machine made, pressed, molded, stamped, inlaid; etc. 

HOW TO CARE FOR IT 
Detailed instructions for washing and/or cleaning; precautions to be observed in cleaning or in 
storage; refrigeration; oiling and greasing; polishing; etc. 

RECOMMENDED USES 


Purposes for which it is most suitable; recipes; etc. 


NAME OF MANUFACTURER OR DISTRIBUTOR 
Name and address of the manufacturer or distributor. 


This outline, which first appeared in the Council’s preliminary manual, Informative Labeling, has proved helpful 
in organizing the copy to be included in informative labels. 
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Where sampling is impossible (as in the liquor field) or 
prohibitively expensive (as in most) your label must per- 
form the job of introducing consumer to product. Your 
label is your identity and it should say everything you want ss 2g 
it to say in the way you want it said. 

Careful attention to these basic truths about packaging 


is the reason behind Fleming-Potter success in the label and 


box wrap field. We should like to serve your needs. 


Write for samples 
of lithographed and 
embossed labels and 
box wraps. 
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1028 SOUTH ADAMS STREET + PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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TYPICAL INFORMATIVE LABELS 


Department stores, perhaps because they are close to the 
consumer, have taken the lead in providing labels which 
convey useful information about manufacture, use and care of 
products. Photo The National Consumer-Retailer Council. 
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BAMMALL CREPE TWIST STOCKINGS 









Pure Silk, leg and foot, with lisle reinforced toe. 


HOW IT IS MADE 


3 Thread —This means the number of silk strands twisted together. ; 
45 Gauge —This means the number of horizontal ribs at the top of the kes 
stocking per 1}4 inch. A 45 gauge hose has a total of 420 ribs. ¥ 

46 Courses—This means the number of vertical stitches per inch. 


Reinforcements: Triple silk heel 
Double silk sole 5 
Lisle reinforced toe ring i 
WHAT IT WILL DO 
Resistance to snagging—Satisfactory 


Resistance to bursting (runs, breaks, etc.) —Good 
Resistance to abrasion (friction) —Good 
These constructional details make up a sheer dress hose of med- t 
ium texture, correctly coursed for proper closeness of knit and 
d tely reinforced for satisfactory durability. 
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. - » WHEN MIXED WITH OUR INKS 
PRODUCES SENSATIONAL RESULTS 


This one essential ingredient must be used in full measure before any pack- 


age or label can be successfully designed and produced. 
Good paper, inks and equipment—skilled craftsmen and careful reproduc- 
tion are all due their rightful importance but they alone do not suffice. It 


takes the addition of that one essential ingredient to make the others truly 


effective. et wee 
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The impact of the defense program has already re- 
sulted in an increase of consumer activity, and a much 
greater increase can be expected. It is well to remember 
that consumers are now far better organized than ever 
before and that the organization of local consumer 
groups is being encouraged by federal, state, and local 
governmental agencies. In the face of this increasing 
activity, the wise business man is going to recognize that 
the consumer's request for more information about mer- 
chandise is an important economic trend—one with 
which he should cooperate in order to build good will 
for his firm and its products. Informative labels provide 
the simple means of so doing. 

The National Consumer-Retailer Council, which has 
studied the problem of labeling for a number of years, 
defines an informative label as one that answers five 
questions : 


1) What will the product do? 
2) What is it made of? 

3) How is it made? 

4) How should it be cared for? 
5) How should it be used? 


The manner in which the Council believes these ques- 
tions should be answered is set forth in its Master Label 
Outline, reproduced on page 394. 


Advantages of informative labeling 


Toconsumer: That informative labeling holds equally 
substantial benefits for consumers, retailers, and manu- 
facturers has been demonstrated by actual experience, as 
is shown in the Council's manual, Informative Labeling. 
Briefly, it can be said that informative labeling enables 
the consumer to shop efficiently with a minimum ex- 
penditure of time and energy, and to obtain maximum 
service, and consequently satisfaction, from goods once 
they have been purchased. 

To retailer: Informative labels enable the retailer to 
explain prices in terms of the quality of goods, a service 
which will stand him in a very good stead as prices in- 
crease. Informative labels also help the retailer to: 


1) Reduce returns and adjustments 

2) Meet his customers’ requests for information about 
goods 

3.) Provide an easy and effective means of training 
sales people to do a better selling job 

4) Provide him with a practical method of informing 
the buying public as to changes in quality. 


The last is of special importance during the present 
emergency. 

To manufacturer: The advantages to the manu- 
facturer are equally real. One outstanding benefit is 
that informative labeling helps to increase sales for bet- 
ter merchandise. From a customer’s standpoint the 
value of informative labels largely depends upon whether 
or not they provide a basis for intelligent choice. Will 
the labels help the customer to compare one product 
with another like product at a different price? Experi- 
ence shows that when consumers find merchandise of the 








same type but different quality labeled in such a way 
that the reasons for price differences are immediately 
apparent, they frequently purchase goods which have 
the higher prices. 

For example, in the men’s furnishing department of 
one medium-sized store the best selling prices of the 
lines in shirts were $1.98, $1.65, $1.39, and $1.19, and 
volume of sales was evenly divided. Following the in- 
troduction of an adequate informative labeling program, 
75 per cent of the sales volume shifted to the $1.98 and 
$1.65 lines. Informative labeling caused the public to 
purchase the merchandise with the plus values which 
the labels made clear. 

A large mail order house lists in its catalog three mat- 
tresses at different prices. Upon the adoption of infor- 
mative labels, telling in full detail what to expect and 
what not to expect from each mattress, sales of the 
lowest-priced mattress dropped, while those of the 
highest-priced mattress increased. As the result, the 
dollar volume of the department increased considerably 
and the net profit rose to a new high. 

An equally important advantage is that informative 
labeling makes for better selling all along the line. 
Manufacturers have spent millions of dollars in training 
sales people to do their job more efficiently. An inform- 
ative label represents the most effective, the simplest, 
and the least expensive device for training yet available, 
because it provides the sales person with a concise sum- 
mary of the merits of the merchandise. Other things 
being equal, retail sales people, bombarded with ques- 
tions by customers, will always push the product about 
which they have the most information. The manufac- 
turer who supplies the relevant information about his 
product on the package that contains it or on a tag or 
label attached to the merchandise helps himself by giv- 
ing the retailer the information necessary to promote 
the product properly. 

Furthermore, an informative label provides the manu- 

facturer of a nationally known product with one more 
opportunity to establish his trade name more firmly with 
consumers. Equally important, it provides a means by 
which he can lead consumers to associate the trade name 
with a definite set of values. 
To national advertiser: To the manufacturer of a 
well-known product, the informative label can also 
provide a link between his national advertising and the 
point of sale. The message on an informative label 
reaches the consumer at the counter of the store. It ties 
in with and reinforces, at the decisive moment, the 
newspaper, magazine, or radio advertisement which has 
reached her previously in her home. 

In a recent advertisement to retailers, a well-known 
manufacturer lists the following advantages of informa- 
tive labels: 

The label is a modern merchandising tool—useful to 
your customer—useful to your store. By giving the 


essential facts about a fabric quickly, clearly, and au- 
thoritatively, the label does all these things for you: 


1) It gives convincing and clearly understandable 
answers to your customers’ practical questions. 
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Labels bearing grade indications of contents in accordance 
with “‘A-B-C” grade labeling standards evolved by the 
government. While not mandatory, this system is believed 
by some to convey information desired by the consumer. 


2) It gives the facts that help your sales people in 
their selling. 

3.) It acts as a silent salesman when sales people are 
rushed. 

4) It reduces store claims by telling customers just 
how to wash and handle garments. 

5) It enables you to stage newsy promotions based 
on a subject of wide interest. 

6) It enables you to tie in with the manufacturer's 
national program of advertising and publicity. 

7) It imbues your customers with confidence, helps 
improve customer relations. 

8) It speeds up selling, pushes up profits. 


Developing informative labels 


Detailed suggestions as to how informative labels can 
best be developed are given in Informative Labeling. The 
procedures which may be followed can be only sum- 
marized here. In-the development of labels, manufac- 
turers will find that the first step is to check on whether 
there are any existing standards for the products to be 
labeled, a point on which the American Standards Asso- 
ciation can give assistance. If standard methods of test- 
ing and grading the product have been developed, manu- 
facturers will, as a rule, find that satisfactory labels can 
quickly be developed. Where no standards have been 
promulgated, a manufacturer may decide to follow 
through the seven steps outlined in the following and 
undertake an informative labeling program on the basis 
of his own findings from his own individual testing: 
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1) Determine the principal uses of the product. 
Determine the qualities necessary to make the 
product serve these purposes satisfactorily, pref- 
erably by analyzing a sufficiently large number of 
items that have been used extensively. 

Develop laboratory testing methods that dupli- 

cate service conditions as closely as possible. 

4) Determine reasonable standards of performance for 
each purpose served and for each grade of the 
merchandise. 

5) Interpret on a label attached to the merchandise 
these standards of performance in terms that are 
understandable and meaningful to the manu- 
facturer’s own sales personnel, to the retailer, and 
to the consumer. 

6) Develop a plan of promotion which will explain 

the values of the informative labels to the manu- 

facturer’s own sales personnel and to retailers as 
helps in selling, and to the consumer as guides for 
better buying. 

Consult continuously with key retailers as to what 

their customers wish to know about the prod- 

uct; how satisfactory it is in use; and what 
suggestions they can make to improve its appear- 
ance, its efficiency, or its value. 
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Food labeling 


It is somewhat simpler to develop labels for foods than 
for other consumer goods, since state and federal statutes 
prescribe both the minimum of information to be in- 
cluded on food labels and the way in which it shall be 
expressed and, obviously, the label of a food product 
must conform to these statutes. However, consumers 
want and manufacturers and distributors will fre- 
quently find it to their advantage to give additional in- 
formation on food labels. 

Where grades of quality have been established by the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, the use of them, which 
is voluntary, is advised. Grade labeling based on these 
standards constitutes the simplest and most effective 
type of labeling possible. When this is used, the Council 
suggests that the labels, in addition to stating the grade, 
should provide information as to the factors on which 
the grade is based and also to make clear the differences 
between grades. 


The language of labeling 


The language of labeling deserves careful attention. Too 
often specific information is omitted from labels in the 
belief that the customer will not understand it. Yet 
many customers are asking for far more technical infor- 
mation than they have thus far been able to obtain. 
Many consumers realize that the definition of a technical 
term in simple and specific language is easier to under- 
stand and is more valuable than vague statements and 
meaningless guarantees. 

When an item is presented in more than one price line, 
the information carried on a label is easy to understand, 
especially when the labels show clearly why, in terms o£ 
differences in quality, one item is priced higher than 
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YOUR OWN COPY AND ARRANGEMENT 
Size 2"x 1y," 


WHITE GUMMED STOCK 
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Ever Ready LABEL Corporation 
145 East 25th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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every business. 
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another. For example, not many consumers will know 
whether or not a 21¢ towel should absorb water at the 
rate of 33 ounces for each square yard of fabric-—or 
whether that amount represents a good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent rate of absorption. However, when the consumer is 
told that the 21¢ towel absorbs 33 ounces of water, the 
25¢ towel absorbs 49 ounces of water and the 35¢ towel 
absorbs 60 ounces of water in each square yard, she sees 
at once that the 35¢ towel will absorb almost twice as 
much water as the 21¢ towel. 

The amount of space on a package to be given to the 
information that constitutes the label, also should be 
considered with care. Since the principal function of a 
label in the past was to identify the brand name or maker 
of the product, only a small decorative label was needed. 
The functions of the modern informative label have 
greatly expanded. Today it serves as an effective mer- 
chandising tool for the manufacturer and retailer, which 
enables the customer to buy a product wisely, and to 
care for it and use it properly. Therefore, the label 
should be large enough to perform all of these various 
functions effectively. 


National Consumer-Retailer Council 


The National Consumer-Retailer Council stands ready to 
give its aid and assistance to any retailer or manufacturer 
who wishes to develop informative labels. Much help 
will be found in the Council’s two publications, [nforma- 
tive Labeling and Informative Selling. In addition, the 
Council has developed forms or outlines of labels for a 
number of commodities. These forms are available on 
request and show the kind of information that, in the 


opinion of the Council's Label Committee, is needed by 
consumers for wise buying. The Council is also glad to 
make available the consulting facilities of its staff. 

To manufacturers or distributors whose labels, upon 
formal submission to the Council, are found to meet 
Council requirements, the Council is willing to grant 
permission to use the following legend: This is the type 
of label suggested by the National Consumer-Retailer Council, 
Inc. Approximately 250 labels of a number of different 
producers throughout the country have now been ap- 
proved by the Council as to the type of information they 
provide and, therefore, carry this legend. 

Because the three national consumer organizations 
affiliated with the Council actively support its program 
for informative labeling and keep their local units 
throughout the country apprized as to the progress made, 
it has been found that the use of the Council’s legend on 
labels is of real value in public relations. A not insignifi- 
cant part of this value lies in the fact that hundreds of 
educators are using material that describes the approved 
labels in their classes in home economics and consumer 
education. The Council, therefore, believes that it is 
doing an effective job in reaching both today’s consum- 
ers and those of tomorrow with news about the labels it 
has approved and—more important—with concrete evi- 
dence that a cooperative relationship between consumers 
and business represents an effective method of solving 
the consumers’ problems. 

The use of informative labels pays dividends at any 
time. During the present critical period, they will pay 
greater dividends, both in actual profits and increased 
good will, than ever before. 
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Above: Label embodying 
dietetic information de- 
veloped by American Can 
Co. Photo Stecher-Traung 
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Lithograph Corp. Below: 
Label presenting _ illus- 
trated information and 
several recipes about us- 
ing contents. Photo U. S. 
Printing & Lithograph Co. 
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NEW ATTRACTIVENESS OF COLOR 
ON 
A BACKGROUND OF SATIN 


<Tanay. MORE THAN EVER, THE INGENUITY AND RESOURCE- 
FULNESS OF THE CREATORS OF FINE PACKAGING—IS CALLED 
ON FOR NEW METHODS, NEW APPLICATION OF OLD METHODS, 
AND NEW USES FOR MATERIALS NOW READILY AVAILABLE. 


She DESIGN ON THE PRECEDING PAGE WAS CREATED BY 
OUR ART DEPARTMENT TO BRING OUT A WOODCUT EFFECT IN 
FULL COLOR. 


he COMBINATION OF THE SHARP CLEAN LINES ON THE SOFT 
SATIN SHEEN IS ONE WHICH OFFERS POSSIBILITIES FOR THIS 
MEDIUM IN THE EVER WIDENING SEARCH FOR NEW TRENDS 
IN BETTER MERCHANDISING DESIGN. 


Gr IS OUR JOB TO FIND THE WAYS AND MEANS TO BRING 
OUT ALL THE BEAUTY OF THE ARTIST'S CONCEPTION OF YOUR 
PACKAGING PROBLEMS. 


Oru FACILITIES ARE AVAILABLE TO YOU AND WE WELCOME 
YOUR INQUIRY. 


RICHARD M. KRAUSE, Inc. 
oe EAST 19th STREET, NEW YORK 


DESIGNERS — ENGRAVERS — PRINTING CRAFTSMEN 
BOX WRAPS AND LABELS OF DISTINCTION 

















Tags—identifying and descriptive 


by J. J. Ford 





PRODUCT properly identified, marked, described, 

is already half sold. The extra attention-value of 

a tag often makes it a more effective sales aid than 
any other form of marking, identification, or description. 
This is especially true if the tag is written, designed, 
and printed by men experienced in the copy writing, 
layout, and production of tags. 
What a tag is 
In many cases a tag is the only way to identify a product: 

1. When the use of adhesives and firmly fastened 

labels would be inadvisable, as on fine clothing. 
When products, such as tools, are packed in some 
number of units to a container, tags can identify 
and describe them after the outer package has been 
destroyed. 


Pr 


For various ‘unpackaged products, for example, 


Ww 


wire fencing, a tag may be the only sure and prac- 
tical means of carrying essential identifying and 
informative data to the consumer. 


The why and when of tags 


The manufacture of a one-color, strung tag with rein- 
forced paper-patch eyelet requires four distinct opera- 
tions. These are (1) printing, (2) application of the 
patch, (3) die-cutting for shape and string hole, (4) 
stringing. Originally, each of these operations was 


Seven distinct functions of tags 
represented here: (1) Job ticket; 
(2) Sale marker;(3) Shop record and 
claim check; (4) Merchandise 
description and _ specifications; 
(5) Attachable shipping tag; 
(6) Directions for using product; 
and (7) “Moneyback” guarantee. 
Photo The Dennison Mfg. Co. 


performed on a separate machine, and a hand-operated 
mechanism for the die-cutting of tags was in use as early 
as 1854. In 1863 E. W. Dennison obtained a patent for 
the reinforcing of a paper tag with additional thick- 
nesses of paper in the shape of a round patch or eyelet. 
In 1876 he patented a power device for eyelets and at 
about the same time persuaded the Fall Mountain Paper 
Mill, of Bellows Falls, Vermont, to build under his 
direction a machine for joining together the two rough 
sides of the webs of paper to obtain a tag stock with 
two smooth sides. This became the pattern for other 
cylindrical paper-making machines. In 1890 this same 
E. W. Dennison perfected a machine for printing, 
patching, and die-cutting tags in one operation. A 
modern tag machine does all these things automatically, 
printing up to four colors, and also attaches the fasten- 
ing device—string or metal—in one operation. Num- 
bering, eyeletting, couponing, scoring, punching, slot- 
ting, and counting can be done at the same time. 


Classification of tags 
Tags may be classified in five different ways according to: 


I) use, 2) construction, 3) the means of attachment, 
4) stock, and 5) color and finish. 


I. Use 
1) Shipping tags 
2) Price and sale tags 
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Varieties of construction possible. Right: The different methods of attaching tags. Photos The Dennison Mfg. Co. 





3.) Guarantee tags 5) Rubber band 11) Pin ticket (auto- 
4) Instruction tags Chook - slot matically printed 
5) Industrial forms (system tags) patch) and attached bv 
(This includes a and numbered or unnumbered 6) Deadlock special aiahins) ‘ 
tags, available in duplicate and triplicate if desired. a) Sharp 'Kimfl 
These are used for such Dag age as keeping inventory b) Dull 12) mex 
and manufacturing records in mills and factories; and c) Safety 13) Kimloc 
records of inventory, repair, and alteration in retail é ) . 
establishments, such as laundries, shoe repair shops, 7) Parcel hook 14) Pinless griptickets 
garages, and parking lots. Also available are small ma- 8) Barb 15) Klip tickets 
chines for imprinting variable information of such nature ) Bar-Lok 16) Kimhose 
that it cannot be determined and imprinted at the time 9 A G d hack 
the main body of the tag is produced, e.g., Dennison’s 10) Safety pin hook 17) Gumme - 
Dial-Set Printer.) (Use of metal tag fasteners is governed by law in certain 
6) Manifold tags—Regular or carbonized slips states. ) 
of paper, either plain or printed, are attached 4. Stock—(Selection of the proper type and 
to the tag. weights is vital): 
7) Informative tags—(see section on Informa- 1) Card—Available from standard manufacturers 
tive Tags) in many different weights. 


2. Construction 2) Cloth—Available from standard manufactur- 
. ers in many different weights. 
a) Bee 9) Metal rim 3) Special—Transparent cellulose acetate and 


2) Booklet 10) Dumbbell any material that can be handled like card. 
3.) Coupon 11) Folding tickets ey: 
4) Neck of bottle 12) Bendover tickets 5. Finish = 
5) Top of can 13) Postcard 1) Colors—Standard manufacturers offer fifteen 
6) Door knob 14) Gauge colors in card and five colors in cloth for tags. 
7) Tag envelope 15) Calendar A tag of any color can be imprinted in one or 
8) Tags in gangs 16) Merchandise cards more additional colors. . 
a) for typing —for sampling 2) Coating—Paraffin, lacquer, and various other 
b) for imprinting special finishes can be used to make tags re- 
(Tag scan be made in almost any shape. One prominent sistant to scufiing, grease, water, alkali, acids, 
manufacturer offers some 2,000 stock designs or shapes, and to meet any other requirements which 
many of them in several sizes, and in such shapes as special needs mav dictate. 
shields, bells, stars, hearts, keyholes, sausages, shoe ” 
soles, cowhide, baskets, various animals, fruits, flowers 
? » , , , mergenc 
plants, etc. Other special shapes can be made to order, Tags and the present emerg y 
designed to show the nature, origin, or use of “nena Allocation of materials for defense needs is likely to 
to reproduce a trade mark, emphasize a sales slogan, or : . ° 
to give individuality in other ways.) reduce the variety of stocks, colors, and finishes for tags 
and the methods of attaching them. Priorities on metals 
3. Methods of attachi ' 
) Seri r . - a iis have already affected production of metal rim tags and 
1) String—also cota- us é' 
a 3 aig Bo cote all tags attached by means of metal devices. Special 
cord, ribbon, e.g., button, 
etc. baggage, _ knife stocks, certain colors, and some special coatings also 
2) Wire 4) Snap-Lok may be restricted in the interests of conservation. 
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Informative marking pieces 


by Edwin Pomranka 





N a sense, the very first tag ever made—it was a 

small, flat, pierced, rectangular stone inscribed by 

a Babylonian dead now some 3,000 years—was an 
informative one. Every tag used gives information of 
some kind to someone. However, the term informative 
tag today means a very specific type of tag. 


Definition 


A large retail company which pioneered in the adoption 
of such marking pieces evolved the following definition: 


Any tag, label, wrap, box ticket, package insert, 
or similar device that supplies the customer with 
truthful, definite information that will be of 
assistance in doing a more intelligent job of buying, 
a better job of using, and facilitate re-ordering. 


Marking pieces specifically planned to produce the 
results mentioned in that definition are fairly new. But 
within the past two years they have gained such wide- 
spread popularity that millions of them are being used 
in the nation today. 

For convenience and brevity, the rest of this article 
will refer only to Informative Tags; but everything 
said here will apply with slight variations to other 
types of marking pieces—labels, wraps, tickets, package 
inserts, etc. 


Why be informative? 


Unlike Topsy, the practice of using Informative Tags 
did not ‘‘just grow.’’ They were conceived and de- 
veloped, and are dedicated to certain very specific pur- 
poses. Today the primary reason for the wide use of 
them is that they are strong producers of extra sales and 
more profits. Users of informative tags may have 


Information conveyed by tag may 
consist of (1) facts about manufac- 
ture orraw materials; (2) directions 
for care; (3) recipes for use; (4) 
specifications as to construction; 
(5) the chemical formulae or con- 
tent. Photo The Dennison Mfg. Co. 
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adopted them originally to give the facts demanded by 
followers of the consumer movement, or to meet the 
labeling requirements of various federal, .state, and 
local laws. But now—and this is most important— 
such tags are used to cash in on the selling power and 
profit-pulling power which these marking devices are 
able to give. 

At first, feeling a natural resentment toward the 
radical element in the consumer movement at the time, 
manufacturers were reluctant to adopt the idea of mark- 
ing their goods informatively. A similar distaste 
existed for labeling on a ‘‘must’’ basis. Accordingly, 
many went only so far as the law required—until experi- 
ence showed them that it sells and it pays to go further. 


Points to cover 


A really complete informative tag might cover a baker’s 
dozen of points: 


1. Trade name (what to ask for): In a long 
line of products it may be desirable—a) for all to 
carry the same brand name; b) for each to be 
given a strong individual brand name; c) to 
use an over-all name and sub-names. 

2. Composition (what the product is made of): 
Kind and quality of fibre, metal, wood, leather, 
ceramics, rock, fur, plastic, petroleum product, 
rubber, paper, bone, chemical, drug, or other 
ingredients. 

3. Construction (how the product is made): 
Size, weight, number of yarns or stitches to the 
inch, weave, finish; ply-cut, made by hand or 
machine, pressed, molded, stamped, inlaid; 
fasteners, seams, lining, reinforcements, special 
processing, or other special features. 

4. Technical specifications: Besides informa- 
tion and/or insignia required by federal, state, 
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or local laws, this covers such hard-to-remember 
technical facts as: degree of permanence of 
color; degree of shrinkage or stretching; 
breaking strength, seam slippage; resistance to 
water, perspiration, wind, wear, and erosion; 
tests with light, heat, and power; consumption 
of power, cost of upkeep, or any other operating 
data. 


How to use the product: Operating in- 


structions, purposes for which the product is 
best suited. 

Competitive advantages (what the product 
Hidden features and advantages. 


will do): 
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10. 


11. 
12. 


13. 





How tested: Standards or specifications met; 
seal of approval or certification of manufac- 
turer's or independent laboratories. 

How to care for the product: Shipping, 
assembly, installation, cleaning, washing, stor- 
ing, oiling, greasing, polishing, and/or instruc- 
tions on repair. 

Guarantee (what stands behind the product): 
A consumer survey has showed this a valuable 
selling feature. 

Price and information on time-pay- 
ments: On a line of products, information on 
prices frequently leads to trading-up on the part 
of the buyer. 

Cross reference to related products: A 
strong selling aid. 

Changes and improvements in a prod- 
uct: For example, changes made necessary by 
priorities. 

Seller’s name and address (who makes the 
product): Name and address of manufacturer, 
processor, sponsor, or distributor. 


Who benefits—and how? 


Manufacturer, retailer, and consumer alike benefit from 


an informative tagging and labeling program. 


Bene- 


fits to manufacturer and retailer are parallel, and can be 


discussed together. 


l. 


2. 


3. 


Above: 


The use of Informative Tags: 


Establishes a trade mame: Because the 
name is on the merchandise at the point of sale, 
it sticks in the mind of both clerk and customer. 
The importance of establishing a trade name is 
indicated by surveys which have shown that 
more than 50% of retail sales may be due to the 
selling-power of a well-established name. 

Acts asasilent salesman: Keeps the cus- 
tomer happy until the clerk can serve her; 
saves the clerk’s time by answering questions 
the customer must otherwise address to him. 
Trains salespeople: Gives them the basic 
facts and strongest selling arguments—and 
phrases—concerning each product; is of especial 
help to the new salesman—and, similarly, facili- 
tates transfers of clerks from slack to busy 
departments during holiday seasons. 


Illustration shows elastic functions of tags, vary- 


ing from simple identity to elaborate booklets in form of 
tags, giving instructions for use and care. Below: Various 
grades of towels in the same general line are distinguished 
by tags which give thread count, water absorption, and other 


equally important data. 


Photos The Dennison Mfg. Co. 


TAGS FOR GRADED MERCHANDISE 


Sears Morning Glow Towel INFOTAGS clearly show consumers the step-up in quality as price increases 


Morning Glow 


No. 8152 ‘““TEXTURA”’ 

22 xX 44 18 x 36 

19 25 
Weight per sq. yd. 8 oz. Same 
Moisture absorbed per sq. yd. 30 oz Same 
Loops per sq. in. 340 396 


Yarns per sq. in. 98 102 
Warp yarns’ resistance 
Filling yarns’ resistance 


Same 





Morning Glow 


45 lbs. 





Morning Glow Morning Glow Morning Glow 
““‘DAISY”’ ‘*BLOSSOM”’ ‘‘WINDSOR”’ 
22 x 44 22 x 44 25 x 48 
.39 .59 .89 

10 oz 11 oz 15 oz. 

40 oz. 55 oz. 70 oz. 

442 495 612 

108 1ll 123 

35 lbs. * Same 55 ibs. 

55 lbs. 50 lbs. * 65 lbs. 








* Though this figure is less than the one for the towel next lower in price for this specific test, this towel is worth more because all the other test figures increase. 


These Sears INFOTAGS carry the NC-RC legend, “This is the type of label suggested by the National Consumer-Retailer Council, Inc. 
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\U-§”" Eye-Petized Recipe Labels represent 
the modern trend in canned goods merchandis- 
ing. Functionally designed for the consumer, 
they combine Eye-Appeal at the point-of-sale 
with Appetite-Appeal at the point-of-use. 


ore Beret ; es te “U-S" Eye-Petized Labels stimulate sales ... add 

LT THE POINT , impetus to repeat business... by showing the 

F SALE consumer in color photography many novel and 
appetizing ways of using the product. 
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For packaging materials designed to sell the 
consumer see your “U-S” man. 
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Gains the good will of consumer organi- 
zations: By presenting facts. 


5. Promotes correlated selling. 


6. Cuts losses on returned goods: Helps the 
customer make the proper initial selection; 
helps to eliminate returns due to improper use 
or care of an article. Verbal instructions cannot 
take the place of a written reminder. 

7. Re-sells the purchaser after the sale: 
An Informative Tag on a product helps to main- 
tain the state of mind that prompted the original 
purchase—a corollary to No. 6. 


8. Meets legal requirements on marking: 
When the law requires certain information on a 
tag it might as well carry special selling infor- 
mation also. 

9. Combats vicious competitive prices: A 
tag or label on better merchandise can justify 
the difference in cost over cut-price goods. 


10. Fosters step-up selling: A customer will 
often willingly pay $3.98 instead of $2.98 if it 
is made clear that extra wear, extra satisfaction, 
extra comfort, etc., go for the extra dollar. 


11. Makes advertising more effective: Re- 
minds the customer, at the vitally important 
point of sale, of all the advantages stressed in 
other advertising. A tag fills the time-gap 
between the’ moment of reading a company’s 
advertising and the moment of arriving at the 
place where the product can be purchased—a gap 
which often short-circuits many sales. 


12. Helps the merchandise buyer: He can 
classify the product in his line, and buy more 
intelligently. It may also show up unneces- 
sarily numerous price lines and point to profit- 
able elimination of some of them. 


Finally, to quote the experience of one of the largest 
textile mills in the country: 


13. “‘It improves customer relations by infus- 
ing store customers with confidence in the per- 
formance to be expected from the fabrics . 
provides a new means of interesting customers in 
what they are buying and provides striking 
evidence of the store’s willingness to give the 


Legally part of the 


is 
labeling, tags in iit 


the form of all- itd 


around bands here 
assume the task of 
carrying informa- 
tion required by 
strict food laws as 
well as the brand 
identity of the 
maker. Photo The 
Dennison Mfg. Co. 





consumer facts about what the store is selling.”’ 
(Release from Women’s Wear, dated 4/24/40.) 


The consumer benefits from informative tags and 
labels because 1) anything that helps to reduce the cost 
of merchandising and selling is eventually reflected in 
lower prices to him; and 2) an informative tag or label 
which enables him to buy, use, and care for merchandise 
more intelligently, conserves his income and raises his 
standard of living just as surely as an increase in pay. 


Check list for informative tags and labels 


When planning an informative tag, it has been found 
helpful to consider it as comprising three important 
factors, as follows: 


A. 


B. 


C. 

















Copy—the most important element—should be: 


1) Concise 

2) Specific 

3.) Tabulated, short sentences or paragraphs— 
better still, single words 

4) Facts the customer can understand; but never 
underestimate his intelligence 

5) Facts and features a sales clerk can use. 


Design and type face —must not dominate 
copy; should be: 


1) Simple, pleasing 

2) Not obtrusive 

3.) Of such nature as to indicate the dominant 
characteristic of the merchandise; i.e., 
strength, gracefulness, weight, lightness, 
style, durability, etc. 


Color—should: 


1) Harmonize with merchandise; there is an 
appropriate color to use with each product 
2) Hint at the nature of the merchandise; e.g., 
cool blues to suggest coolness of print summer 
dresses; warm reds and browns for gloves 
and overcoats to shut out Old Man Winter 
3) Establish value of recognition through design 
and color scheme just as that established 
through trade mark or trade name. 
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Embossed labels and seals 


by C. E. Hensel 





ECAUSE of their decorative effect, embossed labels, 
seals, and tags are being increasingly used on mer- 
chandise that is to be dressed up to any extent. The 

third-dimensional effect is a luxurious touch which adds 
greatly to the sales appeal of any articles when these 
labels are used on a plain container. 

The unique automatic method of production which 
combines die-cutting and embossing has developed a 
special type of product which is easily recognized by the 
sharp embossing of small details and the close registering 
of the printed matter with the embossing and die-cutting. 
Ir makes it possible to obtain intricate shapes and 
cut-outs, scoring, the punching of holes and slots and 
consecutive numbering. Changes of inserts, weight, 
and contents are easily made. 

The paper stocks used are the metallic, highly glazed 
(to reflect light) and pyroxylin coated, with or without 
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gum on the backs. All these materials are sold by the 
ream or by the roll. 

Printing (up to three colors), embossing, and die- 
cutting are all done in one operation. The paper stock, 
fed from a roll, passes on a rubberized endless belt 
underneath the three units of the machine. The belt 
provides the cutting die with a fresh surface for every im- 
pression and makes a good cushion for sharp embossing. 
It also acts as a conveyor which carries the finished label 
forward to the stacking unit. 

For small runs brass dies are used for all units. For 
larger runs the cutting and embossing unit is engraved in 
steel. For longer wear and to preserve the cutting edge, 
steel dies are case-hardened and brass plates are coated 
with chromium. Dies are etched with iron perchloride 
from black and white drawings. In most cases consider- 
able hand engraving is required to bring out the details 
of embossing. A very important part of this process is 
the sharpening of the cutting edge, which is also done by 
hand. To obtain certain artistic effects, and where 
highly embossed and fine modeling is required, dies are 
made entirely by hand. 

The height of an embossed pattern (swedge) is never 
greater than !/s in. and requires a body grasp (surround- 
ing area) of 3 times the depth to get sufficient pull. 
Swedge is determined by the thickness of the foil and not 
by the backing. 

Designs should be planned to fit this particular print- 
ing process. Original sketches are often made right on 
the stock to be printed. When designing a label or tag 
for automatic embossing, it is preferable to have some 
part of the embossed design show up in the color of the 
base, whether paper or metallic stock. Printing of one 
color on top of another should be avoided. Wherever 
there is any reversed printing, allowance should be made 
for the cutting edge which needs a narrow embossed 
border to facilitate die-cutting. 

Labels are frequently die-cut and scored for emphasis 
on design and ease of application. They may be applied 
either automatically or manually. In comparison with 
the application of various other types of labels, a rela- 
tively high proportion of embossed labels is applied by 
the latter process as the more satisfactory method. 


Above. Sometimes of metalized paper, sometimes on foil, 
embossed labels and seals afford possibilities of intricate 
die-cutting, sharp relief outlines, and striking brilliance of 
colors. Photo The Foxon Co. Below: Embossed seals 
and labels are used to create an impression of superior 
quality for products of such widely varying character as 
cosmetics, food products, confectionery, machinery, tex- 
tiles—even flowers! Photo The Cameo Die & Label Co. 
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Engradel was the first transparent label—and it’s still first in the field. Engradel stays in the 
lead through constant research and development—the latest advance being the use of 


brilliant colors—two, or more, as desired. 
Engradel labels are alcohol-proof, a basic necessity in packaging toiletries and perfumes. 


They are easily applied—in your own plant—under your own supervision — whenever 


needed. No forced package inventories when you use Engradel. 


PALM, FECHTELER & CO. 


220 West 42nd Street, New York. N.Y. e 21 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 
BOSTON CLEVELAND BUFFALO 


» *U.S. Patent No. 1803836 














Transparent labels 





OST merchandise has some feature of appearance, 
color, texture, or form that can be made a powerful 
selling force. Under the stimulus of demand for 

containers that fully exploit visual possibilities, trans- 
parent labels were developed. These labels can be at- 
tached to glass or rigid transparent containers and still 
permit a full view of the contents. Several methods of 
producing these effects have been perfected. 


Decalcomania transfers 

Decalcomania transfers, produced by lithographic proc- 
esses, permit the reproduction of trade marks, brand 
names and other data upon packages of glass, metal, 
plastic or wood—any type of rigid container, in fact, 
which permits either the product or the surface of the 
package to serve as a background for the lettering or 
the decoration. 

This process of applying transparent labels to con- 
tainers permits the use of an almost infinite number of 
colors and the attainment of highly decorative effects. 
Once properly applied, a decalcomania becomes a per- 
manent part of the container, withstanding cleaning and 
considerable wear. 


Printing on glass 
Decorative labeling effects of the highest order can be 
obtained through the direct application of color to glass 
containers. This treatment, at first restricted largely to 
dairy and food products, is now widely used in the cos- 
metic, pharmaceutical and proprietary fields. 

Fused-in colors are applied by the manufacturer of the 
container and are a part of the package itself. Since the 
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fused-in label becomes virtually an integral part of the 
container, counterfeiting of the product when packaged 
in such a manner is practically impossible. Fused-in 
colors are applied to the glass and then fired in. They 
are not to be confused with cold colors which are painted 
or silk-screened on. 

Applied color lends itself to an infinite variety of 
decorative effects and styles of lettering, all of which are 
resistant to sunlight, acid, hot water, alkaline deter- 
gents, etc. A full range of brilliant colors is available. 


Printing on rigid transparent materials 


The effects of a transparent label may be achieved also on 
rigid transparent containers and displays made of cellu- 
lose acetate or nitrate. Here the sheet of material is 
printed or stamped from roll leaf while flat and then 
fabricated into a three-dimensional container. If the 
printing is designed without a background, the trans- 
parent label becomes an integral part of the container. 


Printing on cellulose film 


Data on labels may be printed on sheets of cellulose film 
which is backed with a suitable adhesive to make it 
adhere closely to the walls of a glass or plastic container. 
Since the carrying material is thin and transparent, the 
type and decorative matter seem to be applied directly to 
the surface of the container. When such printing is ap- 
plied in reverse to the rear surface of the cellulose ma- 
terial, the label becomes impervious to stains, water, 
grease, etc. Such labels may be successfully applied to 
glass, plastics, metal, wood, rigid transparent cellulose, 
and non-absorbent papers of all types. 


Fused-in designs, plain 
or in color, may be ap- 
plied to clear, opaque or 
frosted glass containers. 
Such designs manifest 
a delicacy of treat- 
ment, are permanently 
decorative in character 
and counterfeit-proof. 
Photo H. P. Bender. 
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When the labeling is inadequate to tell the manufacturer’s entire story, an attractive folder may be 
devised to accompany the package, to give directions, information about uses, etc. Photo Outserts, Inc. 


ackage lolders 


by Robert R. Brown 





HE package of merchandise having been finally se- 

lected on trial by the consumer, this important trans- 

action may be viewed by the merchandiser either as 
the end of the sale, or as the beginning of a re-sale. In 
the latcer school of thought on merchandising, we find 
the function of package advertising.. Instead of assuming 
that every trial buyer wil) automatically become a per- 
manent customer, the package folder goes beyond the 
actual sale to the task of making regular customers. It 
takes nothing for granted. From its point of view, the 
trial buyer must still be “‘sold’’ as a customer even after 
the initial purchase is made. Consequently, the package 
folder is designed to meet the requirements of the indi- 
vidual product in terms of making permanent customers. 


Uses for package folders: 


There are four principal functions under which package 
advertising can be classified: 

1) Directional use: If the product is new, 
difficult, or exacting to make or use, the package folder 
gives full detailed instructions on how to use it. So im- 
portant is ic to have the trial buyer use the product cor- 
rectly that the caption on the folder often reads, ‘‘Do nox 
expect satisfactory results unless you read this folder.”’ 
Incorrect use may result in blaming the product, and the 
Prospective customer is lost forever. Correct use means 
satisfaction—the first step towards making a regular 
customer for the product. 

2) Variety of use: Ifa product lends itself to 
variety of use (and few do not), the package folder pre- 
sents these different uses on the sound theory that variety 
means increased, continual, and quicker use of the prod- 


uct. Even when the purchaser knows the uses of the 
product, the job of the package folder is to recall them to 
mind at the proper time and place. Foods constitute the 
most important group of products which lend themselves 
to variety of use; hence recipes have become a standard 
factor in merchandising. The package delivers them 
directly into the customer's hands without any waste or 
cost of distribution. 

3) Premium promotion: The principal 
thought behind the use of the package folder to offer 
a premium with a product, is to induce loyalty to a 
brand. Many consumers do not confine themselves to any 
one brand of product, but shift from brand to brand and 
back again much to the exasperation of the merchandiser. 
To prevent shifting of brands, the package folder de- 
scribes in detail the premium offer and presents a coupon 
for redemption. Usually, these offers are self-liquida- 
ting, secured by a small payment of cash with one or 
more labels or other items that identify the package. 

4) Cross advertising: A standard and long 
established use for package advertising is to promote 
the sale of other products in the line. It is based on the 
sound idea that a branded product which already enjoys 
acceptance, can be utilized advantageously to sell other 
products of the same line. Asa rule, che big seller in the 
line is used as the medium of circulation for the package 
folder which is designed to stimulate the purchase of 
more slowly moving items. 


Point-of-sale promotion 


While package advertising is basically designed to func- 
tion after the sale is made, it has recently taken on the 
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added job of influencing the original purchase at the 
point of sale. A package folder on the outside of the 
container which offers a premium, definitely guides pur- 
chasers to that brand in the retail store. This is par- 
ticularly true in the super-market where customers can 
handle and examine the products before they buy them. 
Even recipes with the package direct purchases to certain 
brands as they help the housewife in planning meals. 
Such items, however small in value—provided that they 
have utility—give a ‘‘merchandising plus’’ to the prod- 
uct in the retail store as against competitive brands that 
offer nothing. This added function of influencing the 
original purchase in the retail store has become a vital 
factor of package advertising and will become increas- 
ingly important. 


Types of package literature units 


Co-product inserts: Packed in with the actual 
product. It usually is placed on top of the merchandise 
as a last operation—either by hand or by special ma- 
chinery—before the package is closed. 

Because of the chemical reaction of many inks, govern- 
ment regulations are strict and specific on the use of cer- 
tain non-poisonous vegetable compounds if the product 
requires it. The inserts are usually the single-leaf form 
because with fine-ground products such as flour, a 
folded insert may bring out considerable of the product 
when the insert is removed. Special oil-treated papers 
are used with oily products such as canned sardines, shoe 
polish, silver polish, etc. 

Inner-carton inserts: Placed along side the bottle 
or jar. They can be inserted by hand or by special ma- 
chinery, and are removed after the bottle or jar has been 
taken out. Because they are usually not seen unless the 
carton is examined after the bottle or jar has been re- 
moved, such inserts are often made inexpensively to 
allow for a high percentage of waste. 

Over-end inserts: Placed over the end of the jar, 
tube, or bottle to make certain that it is not overlooked 
when the carton is opened. This requires a longer form 
of insert, a narrow multiple fold and breaking the paper 
over the end of the container. They can be either inserted 
by hand or special devices on the cartoning machine 
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operating at high speed. Insert has fine attention value. 
Banded inserts: Confined to an immediate container 
by bands of various materials. Most widely used is the 
rubber band, which can be applied only by hand. Other 
banding materials are kraft paper and transparent cellu- 
lose, usually applied by hand, although special auto- 
matic machinery can be built. The transparent cellulose 
band often used serves also to protect the under label as 
well as to carry copy. 

Under-label inserts: Folder slipped directly under 
the label. This can be done by hand or by means of 
specially built automatic machinery. In some cases, the 
portion of the label holding the insert is left unglued to 
allow easy removal of the folder. To prevent the folder 
from slipping out in handling, it or the label is spot 
glued, which requires that the label be torn in order to 
remove the insert. 

Collar band: Usually a single sheet with a die-cut 
hole. However, Neher-Whitehead and Co. of St. Louis 
have developed a patented form-fitting collar which has 
been used extensively in the dairy field. These reach the 
dairy sealed together, ready to go on the bottles. 
Special banded label: A printed strip of paper or 
other material, wrapped around the container or product. 
A special form called Ad-Seal-It can be applied automati- 
cally in bread wrapping machines. It gives an over-lap 
sealed band around the wrap which carries the advertis- 
ing message to the consumer. 

The outsert form: A folder constructed to remain 
confined to the outside of a bottle, jar, or carton. It will 
not open up in shipment or on the dealer’s shelf; yet is 
readily opened by the consumer. No carcon or band is 
necessary since it is labeled directly to the surface of the 
container. Outserts are supplied ready for application. 
They can be applied by hand or by any standard semi- 
automatic or automatic machine at regular speeds. 

A new development which has made regular canned 
products such as fruits and vegetables available for this 
type of consumer promotion, is the Outsert Labeling ma- 
chine, a high speed labeling unit that will spot label out- 
serts ON containers at speeds up to 200 units a minute. 
This can be set into the production line and maintain 
normal production speeds without additional handling. 


Package folders, either 
“inserts” or “‘outserts,” 
may be attached to the 
package in a variety of 
ways. They carry the 
advertising messages 
which by this means 
get a “free ride” all the 
way to the consumer. 
Photo Outserts, Inc. 
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Q.. name is a description of the scope of our label service. National labels will be found on tin, glass and 


cardboard containers from ocean to ocean. The produce of nearly every state in the country is packed in cans 
carrying National labels. National labelled packages are bought by consumers in every price class—they form 


a common denominator of markets, appealing to rich and poor alike. 


Our production of lithographed and printed labels and wrappers in the millions each year is based on several 
factors. The most important is the spirit of cooperation with which we handle customers’ problems. Our 
design staff is always at their service—at your service, if you wish. The planning department is backed up by 
the finest production processes we could devise: top-notch engraving, excellent lithography and letter-press 


printing. The result has made steady customers out of hundreds of the country’s leading packagers. 








ecalcomanlas 





ECALCOMANIAS are transferable designs, mes- 
sages, trade marks, decorations, etc. They are 
made on a special type of paper and can be applied 

to almost any surface through the application of water 
or the use of a sizing. They are used for two reasons: 
(2) to decorate and identify surfaces which are difficult, 
impossible or expensive to print or otherwise decorate, 
and (2) to stimulate sales. They are applied to glass 
bottles, metal displays and packages, wood displays and 
packages, plastics, etc. There is practically no limit to 
their application. Basically, they provide an inexpen- 
sive and easily applied method of identifying anything 
from a delivery truck to a flacon of perfume with names, 
messages, and designs. 

Selection of the type of ‘‘decal’’ depends entirely on 
the use to which it will be put. Various types of decals 
have been developed in their long and varied history, 
and most of them are still in use as they fill present needs. 
The varnish type is excellent for large surfaces—although 
it is often used for small—and can be had in unlimited sizes 
up to 10 ft. long or more. Lacquer types are often used 
for application on store windows. Slide-off types have 
many applications. An offshoot of this category—and 
one of the most attractive forms of decalcomania—is the 
multi-colored decoration which is printed on transparent 
cellulose film. 

Decal designs and messages are built up in ink lay- 
ers of various thicknesses, depending on the effect re- 
quired. They are, after all, solid ink decorations which 
must hold together as they are removed from one surface 
to another, which problem can only be solved by re- 
printing until the design has a body of its own. Thus, 
42 printings on a single decal are not uncommon. 

Some are done face-down, with the part to be finally 


seen printed first and later backed up with opaque pig- 
ments, finishing with several heavy layers of white to 
add strength and reflection value. Each color must be 
printed several times, according to the intensity desired. 
Some types of decals are printed face up, with the back- 
ing coats put on first and the colors intended to be seen 
printed last. Other decals are made back to back, 
with one surface designed to be seen through a bottle or 
store window and with the same or different design on 
the back for viewing through the back of a transparent 
container or from inside a store. 

Originally developed to provide inexpensive and stand- 
ardized decorations (practically all designs were once 
stock patterns) for buggies, bicycles and the like, decal- 
comanias have grown because they provide a reliable 
means of identification for products and packages of 
every type. They are not restricted to short runs, al- 
though one of their most important talking points is 
their economy for small quantity use, as in decorating 
a fleet of trucks where hand-painting would be too ex- 
pensive and direct printing impossible. 

They can be made in an unlimited variety of trade 
marks and names, patterns and colors. The modern 
transparent cellulose-sheet decal is widely used on 
many toilet-water, cosmetic and perfume bottles be- 
cause it provides identification without destroying the 
transparency of the package and because of its alcohol-, 
moisture-, grease- and oil-proof qualities. 

In cases where the user desires to leave no surface 
marks, a lacquer decalcomania is used and then a coat of 
varnish applied over the label. This absorbs the lacquer, 
leaving only the letters and decoration covered by an 
even transparent coating. Tennis rackets and pianos as 
well as many other articles are decorated in this manner. 


Decalcomania labels impart colorful brilliance as well as identity. Hand applied, they are simply a thin film 
of ink which slides off its paper backing to adhere to almost any smooth surface. Photo Palm, Fechteler & Co. 
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by William Barton Marsh 





HE truth is—and we might as well face it at once— 

that there is no “‘standard’’ equipment for the 

printing and decorating of package wraps, labels, 
and containers. As every reader of Modern Packaging 
knows, the variety of containers used in present-day 
merchandising is almost limitless, and there are almost 
as many different types of printing equipment used to 
imprint or decorate these containers. The Printing Year 
Book and Almanac, well-known directory of the graphic 
arts, lists no less than 98 manufacturers of printing 
presses. Many of these manufacturers have produced 
through the years numerous different models of the print- 
ing press, some of which have been standardized for 
quantity production while others have been created to 
satisfy special needs and purposes. It is safe to say that 
most of these different models (excepting specialty 
presses and the great high-speed magazine and news- 
paper presses) have been used at one time or another as 
an adjunct to packaging. 

Package wraps and containers and labels have been 
and are being today imprinted and decorated on every 
conceivable type of equipment from the simple, hand-fed 
job press to the intricate, web-fed, multi-color offset or 
gravure press. In short, the selection of equipment and 
method of reproduction to be used must depend upon the 
character of the job to be done. One can no more say 
that any one type of printing equipment is the best for 
package work than one can say that any one type of 
knife is the best for cutting. 

Here are some of the basic factors which must be con- 
sidered before a decision can be reached as to the type of 
printing equipment which will be most suitable for any 
given packaging job: 


1. What material is to be printed or decorated? 


It makes a great difference whether reproduction is 
to be done on paper, cardboard, cellophane, metal, 
or some other of the innumerable substances used in 


the construction and wrapping of containers. No one 
printing unit has ever been constructed that will re- 
produce on all of these different surfaces with equal 
success. 


Lied 


What is the quantity to be produced? 


Length of run of any given label, wrap, or container 
is highly important in selection of equipment. It is 
impractical to attempt to produce package wraps or 
containers in production units of a few hundreds or 
thousands on the same type of equipment that is 
used, for example, to turn out chewing gum wrap- 
pers for which production units run into the millions. 


3. What quality of work is required? 


The amount the manufacturer can afford to pay for 
his container may be any figure from a fraction of a 
cent to one preceded by a dollar mark. His choice 
of wrap or container, of elaborateness of design, of 
number of colors to be used in decoration, will de- 
pend upon this factor of cost as well as on the kind 
of merchandise he sells, the market he hopes to 
reach, the competition he has to face, and so forth. 
Certainly the packaging of a 5-cent bar of soap will 
differ in many respects from the packaging of some 
exotic perfume which sells at $50 an ounce. The 
printing equipment most suited to the job must be 
gauged partly by the quality of the work to be done. 


4. What are the characteristics of the container? 


If it must be water-proof, dust-proof, scuff-proof on 
dealers’ shelves, resistant to acid, heat, or cold—all 
these factors have a bearing on the type of basic 
material from which the container is made and con- 
sequently upon the type of surface to be decorated. 
They also have a profound influence upon the kinds of 
printing inks, over-print varnishes, etc., that may 
be used and the methods of applying them. Ob- 
viously this directly affects any decision as to print- 
ing equipment. 


Since it is impossible to describe here all the different 
types of printing equipment that may be used for pack- 


1. Typical sheet-fed letterpress equipment. Letterpress was the first to be developed and still is the most commonly used 
process of graphic art reproduction. Photo American Type Founders, Inc. 2. Typical web-fed multi-color letterpress equip- 
ment. This press operates with continuous motion, the paper traveling through in a straight line. Photo L. Chambon Corp. 
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Waldron Embossing Machines are 


built in a wide range of types for 
producing desired effects on any 
material with roll embossers. Each 
machine rigidly built and correctly 
designed and proportioned with 
respect to the important factors of 
speed, pressure, and tension for 
particular requirements. 

Waldron Embossing Rolls provide 
a longer life due to the use of 
carefully conditioned paper in 
their construction and their harder, 


more even surface. 
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The New Waldron Fluid Ink Press 

d Designed to distribute any type of 
)- fluid ink—water colors, aniline, 
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Screen Press 


Achieving a new development of the old- 

est known decorative art—screen printing. 

This is a silk screen press designed for 

continuous printing for either web or sheet 
materials. 











pigment lacquer, rotogravure, let- 
ter press, and surface printing inks. 
Adaptable for tandem operations. 
Surface prints may be super- 
imposed upon engraved effects 
when using inks of light base. 
Quickly convertible from engraved 
to surface printing operation and 
vice versa. Various models are 
proportioned for handling goods 
of all widths of from 30 inch up to 





90 inch with equal accuracy. 














Automatic Web Guide for guiding paper in processing in- 
sures more uniform finish and bundlie—cutting down waste. 
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Waldron Lacquer Coater 


Waldron Coating Machines are 
available in knife, combination 
roll and knife, roll coaters, reverse 
roll brush type and Bracewell 
Centrifugal Contour covering the 
entire range of coating require- 
ments. Regardless of the kind of 
coating material used—thin stain- 
ing material for tints, waterproof 
material, varnish, lacquer, or clay 
—a Waldron machine can be de- 
pended upon to apply it faster, 
smoother, and better. 

The Waldron Reverse Roll Coater 
is specially designed for the ap- 
plication of quick drying lacquers 


or varnishes. 
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New Waldron Laminating Machine for 
Cold and Hot Melt Adhesives 


For the combining of cloth, paper, 
regenerated cellulose and boards 
using paste, asphalt, lacquer, latex, 
and hot melts. 
Ideal for applying adhesive to 


thermoplastics 


transparents smoothly and without 
“ribbing.” 


Engineering Service 


To assist in solving your particular 
processing and production prob- 
lems. Inquiries of any nature in- 
vited and treated in confidence. 
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aging, discussion will be limited to the major printing 
processes now in common use and to a few typical ex- 
amples of the equipment commonly used in each of them. 


The three major printing processes 


mon use today: 1) Letterpress or relief printing; 2) 
lithography or planographic printing; and 3) gravure or 
intaglio printing. The 
each of these main headings are mostly in superficial 


many variations listed under 
technique rather than the basic processes. Collotype re- 
production, for example, differs considerably in tech- 
nique from lithography, but both are basically plano- 
graphic processes. All three of these major processes are 
regularly used in the imprinting and decoration of con- 
tainers. A correct solution of package decorating prob- 
lems, therefore, requires some understanding of all of these 
processes and of the outstanding characteristics of each. 


1. Letterpressor relief printing: The fundamental 
process of reproduction in graphic arts both because it was 
the first to be developed and because it is still the process 
most commonly used. In letterpress printing the image 
is reproduced by the application of ink to a raised or re- 
lief surface. The first medium used for relief printing 
was probably the wood cut, which was employed to 
Today letter- 
press printing utilizes type or plates or any character cast 


reproduce pictures even before Gutenberg. 


or engraved in relief on metal, wood, rubber, linoleum, 
plastic material, or any other substance that will receive 
and hold the outline of the picture or character to be 
printed. 

Letterpress printing has great flexibility, is particu- 
larly notable for its sharpness of outline and its ability 
to reproduce strong, clear color. 


2. Lithography or planographic printing: 
Called planographic printing because in this process the 
image to be reproduced is on a plane surface, not raised 
The process is made possible by the 
natural, mutually repellent properties of oil and water. 


as in letterpress. 


In the original process (now known as direct lithography) 
the image is drawn with a greasy medium on a piece of 
semi-porous stone which is then moistened with water. 
When ink is subsequently applied to the surface of the 


3. Multi-color gravure printing press. 
Available in one to four colors. 
of two-color, web-fed and high-speed offset press. 


stone, it is repelled by the water and adheres only to the 
greasy outline of the image. This is reproduced by ap- 
plying paper under pressure directly to the surface of the 
stone. 

Today direct lithography has been to a very large 
degree superseded by offset lithography. The basic prin- 
ciple of the process is the same, but in offset the image to 
be reproduced is etched by means of light upon a thin 
metal sheet which has been previously sensitized by a 
coating of bichromate albumin. After proper treatment, 
the albumin is washed away except where the image 
rests. Thus the image itself will accept the ink, whereas 
the raw metal when dampened with water will repel it. 
The image is not reproduced by the direct application of 
the paper to the inked image. The ink is first transferred 
or “‘offset’’ on a rubber blanket from which it is in turn 
transferred to the paper. 

Offset lithography is particularly notable for a softness 
of tonal values difficult to achieve with letterpress. 
Offset is likewise most valuable for reproduction upon 
surfaces (such as coarse-grained papers, cardboard, etc.) 
which are not suitable for the precise reproduction made 
by letterpress. 

3. Gravure or intaglio printing: The direct op- 
posite of letterpress. The image to be reproduced is cut 
into a thin sheet or cylinder of copper. The ink, which 
is applied as a very thin liquid, fills up the small inter- 
stices of the image—excess ink being removed by means 
of a ‘‘doctor’’ blade. The image is transferred to the 
paper by direct pressure, the paper sucking the ink from 
the recessed dots that form the image. Gradations of 
tone are obtained by varying the depth of the engraving; 
areas that are to reproduce the darker images are more 
deeply cut into the metal and carry more ink. Thus by 
means of gravure printing it is possible to achieve a full 
range of values from full velvety tones to fine highlights. 


Typical printing equipment 

Some idea of the variety of printing equipment now being 
manufactured, may be obtained by referring to the 
Printing Year Book and Almanac. This reference book 
divides manufacturers of printing presses into nine differ- 
ent groups listed below. Obviously there is considerable 
duplication in this listing, many of the manufacturers 


Webs run from 10 in. to 60 in. in width. 
Photo Gravure Labs., Inc. 4. Profile drawing 
Paper is fed through press by 


auto-tension feeder. Photos Webendorfer Division of American Type Founders, Inc. 
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5. A machine which can be used for rubber roller printing, rotogravure printing, aniline coloring, pigmented coloring, gold 
and silver coating and relief topping of embossed stock. Photo A. E. Marconetti, Inc. 6. This five-color rotogravure press 
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delivers up to 54,000 wrappers or labels an hour. This machine has almost unlimited size range. Photo Champlain Corp. 


being listed under several categories. It is also clear that 
there are many printing presses constructed for particular 
purposes which have little or no relation to packaging. 
The list of possible equipment which may be used for 
packaging is so long that only a few typical examples of 
the printing equipment more commonly used can be given 
here. These examples are: 


Type of Press Number 
Manufactured Manufacturers 
For aniline and other fluid inks 13 
For production of continuous forms: fanfold, 

multiple billing, sales books, and snap-out 13 
Hand-fed and automatic cylinder, die-cutting 

and creasing, embossing, and perfecting 

small hand presses 32 
Sheet-fed, rotary gravure 24 
Sheet- and web-fed offset, offset perfecting, 

metal decorating, combination offset and 

letterpress Le 
Proof presses 11 
Sheet- and web-fed, rotary presses: flat-bed 

web and others 24 
For stamping, die-stamping, and roll leaf hot 

stamping 14 
For specialties: cartons, milk-bottle caps, tags, 

tubes, and wrappers $i 


Letterpress equipment 


Most letterpress equipment, except that used for news- 
paper and magazine work, is sheet-fed. A great number 
of different types of presses come within this category, 
but for commercial job printing the three most important 
types in common use are: 


1) Hand-fed and automatic platen presses (Brandjen 
& Kluge, Inc., The Chandler and Price Co.); 

2) Hand-fed and automatic cylinder presses (Ameri- 
can Type Founders, Inc.; Miehle Printing Press 
and Manufacturing Co.; Miller Printing Machin- 
ery Co.); 

3) Sheet-fed rotary presses (C. B. Cottrell and Sons 
Co., Goss Printing Press Co., Harris Seybold 
Potter Co.). 


Important for packages and labels are the multi-color 
letterpress units (Champlain Corp., the C. B. Cottrell 
and Sons Co.; the New Era Manufacturing Co.; Weben- 





dorfer Division of American Type Founders, Inc.) which 
will reproduce two or more colors in one printing opera- 
tion. Many of these multi-color units are fed from a roll 
rather than by sheet. 


Offset equipment 


A number of different companies manufacture sheet-fed 
offset presses and these in several sizes. A recent com- 
parative chart in the magazine, Modern Lithography, lists 
35 different models currently being manufactured. 
Among those in common use for commercial work are 
the presses built by the Harris Seybold Potter Co., R. 
Hoe and Company, the Rutherford Machinery Co., and 
Webendorfer Division of American Type Founders, Inc. 

Sheet-fed offset presses are also manufactured for the 
highest type of multi-color offset work. Standard 
models are available that will reproduce in as many as 
four colors in one operation. 

Web-fed offset presses which operate at a very high 
production speed are now being used with increasing 
frequency for both single and multi-color offset work. 
Much of this equipment is built specially by the manu- 
facturer to meet customer specifications. Among those 
specializing in this type of equipment are R. Hoe and 
Company, the New Era Manufacturing Co., and the 
Webendorfer Division of American Type Founders, Inc., 
among others. 

Decoration on metal for containers is done almost en- 
tirely by the offset process. Special offset presses are re- 
quired for this work because of the character of the ma- 
terial to be handled and of the process itself. Both 
single- and two-color metal offset presses are available, 
the more modern being equipped with automatic feeding 
devices. Manufacturers specializing in this type of 
equipment include the Apex Products Corp., the Bath- 
rick and Palmer Machine Co., R. Hoe and Company, and 
the Rutherford Machinery Co. 


Gravure equipment 


An important development for packaging is the sheet-fed 
gravure press. These small gravure units are just coming 
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into their own and may be expected to take an increas- 
ingly active part in the production of commercial print- 
ing. Manufacturers of this type of equipment include 
the General Printing Machinery Co., the Harris Seybold 
Potter Co., the Hudson Sharp Machine Co., and the 
Rotogravure Engineering Co. 

Web-fed gravure equipment is most commonly asso- 
ciated with the production of newspaper rotogravure 
supplements and picture magazines. However, gravure 
is finding steadily increasing opportunities in the pack- 
aging field because of the ability of these presses to use 
highly volatile inks and to apply lacquers and waxes. 
Many rotary gravure presses, such as those developed by 
the Champlain Corp., the Meisel Press Manufacturing 
Co., the C. B. Cottrell and Sons Co., and the John 
Waldron Co., have been specially built to meet the needs 
of the packaging industry. 


Trends in package production 


One of the outstanding trends in the imprinting and 
decoration of packages and in the production of package 
wraps and labels is undoubtedly that of steadily increas- 
ing speed of production. The number of products that 
are being distributed in large volume and over wide 
areas is constantly growing, and with this there is a cor- 


7. Four-color cabinet model press prints and rewinds 
cellophane at the rate of 150 ft. a minute. Photo 
Champlain Corp. 8. Two-color rotary offset press for 
metal and tin can decoration equipped with auto- 
R. Hoe 


and Co. 


matic feeding device. Photo 











responding growth in the size of production orders for 
containers and labels. To turn this work out quickly, 
and economically, straight-line production has become 
not only desirable, but also often essential. 

Another outstanding trend in packaging is the in- 
creasing use of multi-color designs. Competition of con- 
tainers for public attention on dealers’ shelves, as well 
as the desire of manufacturers for individual identifica- 
tion of their merchandise, has done much to stimulate 
the demand for more and better color. 

For both these reasons, there is a strong tendency for 
the big packaging jobs to be handled more and more on 
web-fed printing equipment, whether letterpress, offset, 
or gravure. The fundamental advantage of web equip- 
ment is that with the web of paper or other material 
under continuous control from feed to delivery, the ma- 
terial can be put through not merely one, but a whole 
series of manufacturing steps in one operation. Package 
wraps, for example, can be printed in 2, 3 or 4 colors, 
numbered, perforated, varnished—even specially im- 
printed with the distributor's name—then cut to size, 
and fed directly into the package wrapping equipment 
without interrupting the steady flow of production. 
Obviously, much faster and more economical production 
is possible under these conditions than if each of these 
operations had to be done separately by a different ma- 
chine. A web-fed machine combines operations. 

Since lithography and gravure adapt themselves more 
readily to a continuous web-fed operation than does 
letterpress, these processes are finding increasing use in 
the packaging field, particularly for long runs. Offset 
lithography has increased its usefulness by the develop- 
ment of the deep-etched offset plate which not only per- 
mits longer runs to be made from the same set of plates, 
but also improves the quality of the work done. Gravure 
printing has gained much favor because of its ability to 
deal easily with some of the recently developed fast- 
drying inks and lacquers. 

Several of the many interesting phases of package 
decoration, such as the printing of cellophane and other 
plastics, the decoration of metal foil, the use of heat em- 
bossing and other such devices for the improvement of 
the appearance of the package or container, are discussed 
in other sections of this Catalog. It must be emphasized 
here that problems in packaging need careful study and 
analysis before final decisions are made. 

Today many manufacturers who deal in volume pro- 
duction are finding it advantageous to set up their own 
printing departments to imprint or decorate their con- 
tainers. In such cases, the equipment used is usually 
built especially to do a particular job. When a manu- 
facturer is contemplating the setting up of his own pro- 
duction unit, he would do well to consult with a number 
of equipment manufacturers before deciding upon the 
equipment to be installed. 

Any manufacturer who wishes to have his packages 
done for him by an independent printer can consult the 
employing printers’ organization in his locality for the 
names of printers qualified to handle his work on the 
basis most satisfactory to him. 























Gravure presses for the needs of the industrial 
printer. Any number of colors, any desired width, 
fitted to meet the special requirement of the buyer. 





i—Four color stack type printer equipped 
with rewinder and drying equipment. 


2—Four color aniline press equipped with 
high speed sheeting unit . . . adjustable 
table for varied lengths. Where re- 
quired, sheeter is built with layboy, jog- 
ger and low rater. 


3—Three color rotogravure print press 
equipped with a rewinder and dryer. 
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NILINE OR 


HIGH SPEED PRINTING PRESSES 












RAVURE 








The most complete selection 
of aniline equipment available to the indus- 
trial printer. Presses built to take any width 
of sheet, any number of colors, with color 
units carrying individual tympan rolls or 
with all colors contacting single tympan. 
Name your aniline printing problem and 
we will supply the ideal press. 


AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT 


Either aniline or gravure presses fitted with 
rewinders particularly adapted to meet 
printing problems involved. High speed 
sheeting equipment set in line with printers 
where required. Slitting equipment, drying 
equipment, lacquer and laminating units in- 
corporated in all machines where specified. 





HUDSON-SHARP 


MACHINE CO *GREEN BAY*WIS 


Printers, Embossers, Folders, Interfolders, Waxers, Lamina- 
tors, Wrapping Machines, Core Winders, Packaging Presses, 
Crepers and Napkin, Toilet Tissue and Paper Towel Units. 
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Printing inks for packages 





by David Donovan 





HE ink requirements of packagers and package print- 
ers have always been most stringent. Considera- 

tions which do not concern the newspaper or maga- 
zine publisher, the poster printer, or the catalog pro- 
For example, the 
packager requires that inks to be used with food products 
Inks, at one time, were characterized 


ducer, are vital to the packager. 


be free from odor. 
by a distinctive odor arising from the vehicle and driers 
used in their composition. Frequently this odor was so 
prominent that it would contaminate food products even 
after long periods of drying and free exposure to air. 
Today, through the use of synthetic resin vehicles and 
through proper handling of inks, the problem of odor 
has been largely overcome. 

A new ink, developed within the past year and used to 
produce bread wrappers, butter cartons, breakfast food 
packages, and other types of containers, is characterized 
by a remarkable freedom from odor. 

These inks set not by oxidation, not by vaporization 
through application of heat, but by contact with moist- 
ure. In most cases, steam is blown into the printed web, 


This chart and the one on page 422 indicate ink developments over a period of 20 years. 
inks commonly utilized today and the introduction of rotogravure and aniline printing. 
caused lack of uniform agreement among production men concerning press speeds. 


and in a few instances, a vaporized water spray is used. 
Drying is practically instantaneous, and the printed 
result is remarkably sharp and clean. The odor-free 
characteristic of these inks makes them ideally suited to 
food containers. Advantages in speed of production are 
also possible with these inks, and the long time for dry- 
ing required in the case of bread wrappers, is avoided. 

There are other special requirements that apply to ink 
for packages. These requirements depend, of course, on 
the particular package—the nature of the product it con- 
tains and the use for which. the package is designed. 
Often, packages are used for display, as well as to protect 
their contents. In these cases, it is obvious that the inks 
must withstand sunlight and exposure without undue 
fading. This means that certain colors will have to be 
avoided, and it is partly the responsibility of the de- 
signer, as well as of the ink maker, to make sure that 
sunfast colors are used. 

Certain packages and wrappers must be proof against 
any deteriorating ingredient which they may contain, 
or with which they may come in contact. Soap wrappers 


Note the increase in types of 
Variations in printing conditions, 
Figures given are approximations. 





PRINTING PROCESSES IN 
COMMON USE 


MAXIMUM PRESS SPEED 
REV. PEP. HR. OR FT. PER MIN. 


TYPES OF INK IN COMMON USE 





NEW OLD NEW 





Sheet-fed and web- 
fed offset. 


Paper lithography. | 5S. -et-fed offset. 
No coated papers 
used prior to 15 
years ago. 


Coated carton and | Sheet-fed _ letter- Sheet and web-fed 


corrugated carton | PTess. 


stocks. 


Sheet and web let- 
terpress and roto- 
gravure. 


Sheet and web let- 
terpress. (See off- 


Label stocks gum- 
med, C.I.S. and 
gloss. set paper litho- 


graphing also.) 


Sheet-fed and web- 
fed letterpress, roto- 
gravure and aniline 
printing 


Functional papers. Sheet and web let- 


Moisture - vapor - | ‘*erpress 
proof cellophane, 
glassine, glazed and 
laminated foil 


stocks. 


available. 














TYPE OF INK OLD NEW OLD 
Metal lithography. | Sheet-fed offset. Sheet-fed offset. Pre- 1500 R.P.H, 
formed container 
printing. Offset 
gravure. 


1800 R.P.H. 


1000 R.P.H. 


patented coated | press. letterpress. sheet-fed. 
board. 
Fibreboard and| Sheet-fed _ letter- Sheet-fed letterpress. 900 R.P.H. 


1800 R.P.H. 


1000 R.P.H. 
and only 
glassine 


3500 R.P.H. Natural and _ synthetic 
resin vehicles with tung 
perilla and linseed oils and 


heat-set inks, 


Straight litho var- 
nish vehicle inks. 


Natural and_ synthetic 
resin with tung, perilla and 
linseed oils and heat-set 
inks. 


4500 R.P.H. Straight litho var- 


nish vehicles. 


Linseed oil and 
natural resin ve- 
hicle inks. 


26000 R.P.H. sheet- 
fed. 6000 R.P.H. 


web-fed. 


Natural and_ synthetic 
resins with tung, perilla 
and linseed oils. Aniline 
and heat-set inks. 


Natural and_ synthetic 
resins with tung, perilla 
and linseed oil vehicles. 
Aniline inks. 


Linseed oil and 
natural resin ve- 
hicles. 


2400 R.P.H. 


Natural and _ synthetic 
resins with tung, perilla 
and linseed oil vehicles. 
Heat-set inks. Roto- 
gravure. 


4500 R.P.H. sheet- Linseed oil and nat- 
fed. ural resin vehicles. 
900 Ft. per min. 
rotogravure. 


Linseed oil and nat- 
ural resin vehicles. 


Natural and _ synthetic 
resins with tung, perilla 
and linseed oil vehicles. 
Aniline, rotogravure and 
heat-set ink. 


2000 R.P.H. sheet- 
fed. 1600 feet per 
min. rotogravure. 




































CHAMPLAIN 
PRESSES 


for Faster, Finer Package 
and Label Printing 


aM at 
Or 














CHAMPLAIN 


offer 
many advantages which make possible faster produc- 


rotogravure presses printers 
tion at reduced cost. The simplicity of the gravure 
principle eliminates make-ready and permits rapid 


changeovers and high flexibility in printing. 


All Champlain presses are equipped with the patented 
Speed-dry enclosed ink fountain. With this device, 
the ink remains uniform; highly volatile solvents may 
be used without fear of evaporation in the fountain. 


No splashing is possible, and the fountain protects the 
ink from foreign particles. Fast drying gravure inks 
provide press speeds that make for extremely economi- 
cal operation. 


No longer associated only with newspaper supplement 
and magazine printing, rotogravure is now widely 
used in the package printing field. Here is a partial 








Champlain Model F-16 five color gravure 
press with sheeter and delivery, capable of 
printing five colors or four colors with over- 
print gloss, cutting to size and delivering 
labels at the rate of 54,000 per hour. 








list of items now being successfully printed by this 
modern method: 


BEER LABELS, BOTTLE LABELS, CAN LABELS, CANDY WRAPPERS, 
CHEESE WRAPPERS, CIGAR WRAPPERS, CIGARETTE WRAPPERS, 
COFFEE BAGS, DESSERT CARTONS, FOLDING BOXES, GUM 
CARTONS, GUM WRAPPERS, MATCH BOXES AND FOLDERS, 
PHARMACEUTIC PACKAGES, RAZOR BLADE WRAPPERS, SOAP 
WRAPPERS, SUGAR TABLET WRAPPERS, TEA TAGS, THREAD 
LABELS, WAX PAPER CARTONS, WINDOWBOXES. 


FREE BOOKLET. If you would like to know more 
about how to print containers economically and at- 
tractively by rotogravure, write to Champlain Divi- 
sion of Interchemical Corp., 636 11th Avenue, New 
York City. A booklet, “Advantages of Gravure foc 
Package Printing,” will be sent to you, free. 


CHAMPLATY DIVESTON 


OF INTERCHEMICAL CORP. 


636 ELEVENTH AVENUE 





N.Y. 
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must be printed with inks that are bleed-proof and un- 
affected by alkali. 


fume and toilet goods must be alcohol-proof, otherwise 


Inks for various containers for per- 


they are likely to bleed and ruin an attractive package. 

Often a container must be printed with inks of a most 
unusual nature. An example is flour and sugar bags 
with “‘washout”’ designs. These are bags printed so that 
after the contents are used, the owner can wash out the 
printed trademark and design and use the bag for dish- 
towels, curtains, or some other household appurtenance. 
For this purpose, inks have been formulated which re- 
main bright and fast on the bag while it is on the dealer's 
shelves or in the kitchen—even if the bag becomes wet. But 
when it is washed with water and soap, the design 
washes out, leaving the cloth clean and white. 

Resistance to abrasion is a basic requirement for inks 
to be used on containers. This has been a particularly 
important contribution in the carton printing field, 
where scuff-proof inks have greatly improved the ap- 
These abrasion- 
resistant formulas have been made possible by the use 
of the new synthetic resins. 


pearance of packages on display. 


In short, all of the special needs of the packaging 
field—individual needs for specific types of packages, or 
more general requirements—have been investigated by 
the research chemist. And, for all of these requirements 
there are specially formulated inks which make it pos- 
sible to meet every reasonable demand of the designer. 

Improvements in inks have brought important produc- 


tion advantages to the packaging field. Notable among 
these has been the faster, cleaner printing made possible 
with the introduction of the heat-set type of inks. These 
inks have been used to print bags and wrappers at high 
speeds, since the ink dries instantly under application of 
heat, avoiding offset and smudging. 

New aniline ink formulations have made great ad- 
vancements possible in the printing of wrappers and bags. 
These inks, which are pigmented, are much more resist- 
ant to water-bleeding and to light than the old aniline 
inks, and make possible an improved quality of work. 

The functional merits of the metal container, with its 
perfect resistance to the deleterious effects of light and 
air, its high resistance to mechanical shock and its 
tamper- and substitution-proof qualities, have long been 
recognized. It has only been recently, however, that the 
smooth, unbroken surfaces of metal containers have 
taken their proper place from a decorative standpoint. 
It is true that metal lithographing has long been prac- 
ticed. Tobacco and talcum powder tins have been litho- 
graphed for years. Now metal containers of all types are 
being lithographed with a practically unlimited range of 
colors. A revolutionary change in inks for metal has 
been based almost entirely upon the substitution of syn- 
thetic resins for the oil vehicles of a few years ago. From 
a production standpoint, these new inks have effected 
advantages in ease of manipulation on the press, reduc- 
tion in the drying time and improvement in the ease of 
handling the finished lithographed sheets. 














TIME REQUIRED FOR COMPLETE LAPSE OF TIME REQUIRED ADHESION AND SCUFF 
DRYING OF IMPRESSIONS BEFORE FINAL PROCESSING RESISTANCE FINISH 
TYPE OF INK OLD NEW OLD NEW OLD NEW OLD NEW 
Metal lithography. | 20-30 = min.] 3 to 10 min. bake at | 7 to 14 days. 1 to 12 hours. Barely ade- | Excellent Poor | Excellent 
bake at 250°] 240° F. to 320° F. for quate. 
F, synthetics. Almost in- 
stantaneous for heat- 
set type. 
Paper lithography. | 12 to24hours. | 3 to 8 hours for synthetic | 24 to 72 hours. | 24 hours. Fair Good although Poor Good 
No coated papers | Coated paper] and ordinary inks. In- need remains for 
used prior to 15]racked out] stantaneous for heat-set improvement in 
years ago. between im-| types. scratch and rub 
pressions, resistance. 
Coated carton and | 8 to 24 hours. | Instantaneous for heat- | 24 to 72 hours. Instantly for aniline Fair Good although | Poor | Excellent 
patent coated set and aniline inks. 6 and heat-set to 12 need remains for 
board. to 10 hours for synthetics. hours for synthetics. further improve- 
ment in scratch 
and rub resist- 
ance, 
Fibreboard and 
corrugated carton | 8 to 24 hours. | Instantaneous for aniline | 24 to 72 hours. | Instantly for aniline. Fair Good although | Fair | Excellent 
stocks. inks. 6 to 12 hours for 6 to 12 hours for syn- further improve- 
more ordinary ones. thetics. ment is needed. 
Label stocks 
gummed, C.1.S. } 8 to 24 hours. | Almost instantaneous for | 12 to 72 hours. | Instant to 24 hours. Fair Good although | Fair | Excellent 
and gloss heat-set and rotogravure further improve- 
6 to 12 hours for syn- ment is needed. 
thetics. 
Functional papers. 
Moisture - vapor - | 12 to 24 hours.} Instantaneous for heat- | 12 to 36 hours. | Instantaneous to 12 Fair Good although | Fair | Excellent 
proof cellophane, set aniline and _ roto- hours. improvement is 
glassine, glazed gravure. 6 to 12 hours needed. 
and laminated foil others. 
stocks. 
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The principle of lamination for added protection is as important in packaging as it is in 
bullet-proof glass. The effect is similar, too—in one case it’s bullets that are kept out, in the 


other it’s germs, dangerous moisture or dryness and other deteriorating influences. 


In both forms, lamination is playing an important role in national defense. Laminated car- 
tons, boxes and wraps are protecting the essential foodstuffs of the nation—as vital a job 


as protecting the nation’s army from enemy gunfire. 


Incidentally, lamination is beautiful: lends high gloss, depth, good looks and sales appeal to 
the products it protects. (We wanted to laminate this page to show you, but we felt that it 
was more important to conserve this material for National Defense and more essential appli- 
cations than to put any of our production capacity to a promotional purpose.) Wedo custom 
laminating of cellulosic sheet, as well as the lithographic decoration underneath. We are 


noted for fine work on both counts. We'll be glad to show you. 


HOLES and McGLELLAN " 


100 Northfield Road Bedford, Ohio 
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Protective coatings 


by Robert Gordon 





) understand coating materials, it may be inter- 
esting to trace briefly their beginnings. The word 
“lacquer” is derived from the Hindustani “lakh,” 
meaning 100,000. 
the thousands of insects whose resinous secretion was 


It was originally given because of 


and still is the basis of many shellacs and natural gums. 

Applying a protective or ornamental lacquer finish 
to wood, paper, metal or fibre is not new. It has been 
an art for centuries in China. 

Whether a protective coating is classified as a varnish 
or a lacquer depends upon its method of drying. A 
lacquer dries purely from the evaporation of volatile 
A varnish dries chiefly by 
a chemical reaction known as oxidation. 


solvents from the solution. 


Spirit varnish, therefore, can be really classified as 
a lacquer, but it is more like the lacquers used centuries 
ago than those classified as lacquers today. The latter 
are for the most part solutions of various gums and 
resins in alcohol. 

The value of these spirit varnishes is due chiefly to 
In most 
instances, where only a limited amount of protection is 
desired, these spirit varnishes are adequate. How- 
ever, they have indubitable faults, such as a tendency 
to soften in warm weather and to crack in cold. 
tance to abrasion is sadly lacking. 

Thus, it is not surprising that development of new 
synthetic materials, such as rubber derivatives, vinyl, 
methacrylate resins and cellulose derivatives are looked 
upon by the packaging industry with keen interest. 
In these new materials are new ideas and trends, new 


their quick drying qualities and low cost. 


Resis- 


style, new methods, new beauty and new protection 
previously unknown. Applications of overprints are 
no longer being made merely for the sake of enhancing 
the appearance of a package or wrap, but also to in- 
corporate such protections as resistance to oils, mois- 
ture, acids, alkalis and to the elements. In most all 
cases, the new materials give a good-looking finish, so 
that their effect on appearance is taken for granted 
and is subordinated to their protective properties. 

Today many liquids and oils are being packed 
in paper containers. Many industries are effecting 
economies by the use of coated papers. Coatings have 
been used to protect whiskey labels from the effect of 
alcohol—soap wraps from discoloration and fading due 
to alkalis—oil labels from being stained by the oil— 
salt and cocoa from becoming caked by moisture in 
their containers. 

One distinctive advantage of these new synthetic 
resin materials is their ability to seal with the aid of 
heat and pressure. Speed in production is increased 
greatly since the seal sets as soon as the temperature 
at which the seal was made drops a few degrees. Their 
bonds are stronger, more flexible, water-proof and do 
not deteriorate with age. 

These rapid strides in the development of the new 
resins and their uses in packaging have been brought 
about by carefully planned and directed research. 
Traditional methods are becoming “has beens.”” Wide- 
awake and alert companies who desire to keep up with 
these modern trends cannot afford to overlook the new 
possibilities which these materials offer to industry. 


Chemical properties of new coatings, showing their resistance to various characteristics of many packaged products. 








GENERAL RESISTANCE 





Polyvinyl 
Acetate 


Chlorinated Vinyl 
Rubber Copolymer 


Cellulose | Ethyl 
Acetate Cellulose 


Acrylic Nitro 
Resins Cellulose 


Cyclicized 
Rubber 


Acids Weak excellent excellent excellent good good fair fair fair 


Acids Strong excellent excellent excellent good good poor | poor | poor 


Alkalis Weak excellent excellent excellent good good poor poor excellent 


Alkalis Strong excellent excellent excellent good good | poor poor excellent 


Salt Spray good good excellent | good fair poor 


Alcohol excellent good excellent poor poor poor 


Gasoline poor poor excellent | good fair good 


Mineral Oil poor poor excellent good fair fair 


Vegetable Oil poor poor excellent | fair poor 


Animal Oil poor | poor excellent } fair fair 


Essential Oil poor poor poor } poor poor 
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PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
Cyclicized Chlorinated Vinyl Polyvinyl Acrylic Nitro Cellulose Ethyl 
Rubber ubber Copolymer Acetate Resins Cellulose Acetate Cellulose 
Specific Gravity 1.07 1.57 1.35 1.20 1.18 1.65 1.27 1“ 
Specific Volume, In.*/Lbs. 26.0 16.98 20.6 24.2 23.3 16.26 20.2 23.91 
Color very light light brown water-white water-white water-white very light water-white | very light 
Odor none slight none none none none none none 
Taste none none none none none none none aii 
Flammability none low none none none high none low 
Heat Seal excellent poor athigh excellent excellent excellent fair fair good 
temp. 
Resistance to Aging fair fair excellent excellent excellent poor excellent excellent 
Water Resistance very good very good very good poor good fair poor poor 
= apor Imperme- excellent excellent good poor fair good poor poor 
Toxicity none none none none none none none none 
! 








Physical properties of the new materials particularly important to those who use these new synthetic coatings. 


A brief résumé of the new materials, their method of 
manufacture and uses for packaging follows: 


Rubber derivatives 


Rubber in one form or another has always been used 
for water- and vapor-proofing. However, its high 
viscosity, residual tack, lack of transparency and its 
general difficulty in handling have made it practically 
useless as a protective coating for paper. Through 
modern methods of research, a resin has been developed 
from a very high grade of rubber, which can be handled 
very much like any other coating solution adaptable 
for application topaper. Moreover, this resin, which is a 
cyclicized derivative of rubber, is an improvement over 
the raw rubber in water- and vapor-proofness. It is 
soluble in a variety of aromatic and aliphatic hydro- 
carbons and leaves a clear, glossy, transparent, heat- 
sealing film highly resistant to moisture, acids, alkalis 
and alcohol. It contains no chlorine. 

Another rubber derivative very suitable for use as a 
paper coating is a product known as chlorinated rubber 
or rubber chloride. It results from the reaction of 
chlorine on rubber in which the chlorine content may 
vary from 61.5 per cent to 68 per cent. The theoretical 
calculation of the chlorine content is generally higher 
than the practical since crude rubber is made up of a 
soluble portion which is very reactive and a gel portion 
which is much less reactive. 

Both these above-mentioned rubber derivatives are 
extremely useful as a protective coating where good 
resistance to moisture penetration, acids and alkalis 
is desired. They can be formulated to produce good, 
flexible films with good gloss retention. The cycli- 
cized rubber derivative, however, is more suitable for 
heat-sealing purposes, since it is more stable to heat 
than the rubber chloride and is produced in various 
grades with various melting points. Both of these 
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materials are not affected by alcohols, but are attacked 
by gasoline. Their use on glassine or other hard sur- 
faced papers has given results which make these coat- 
ings extremely useful in packaging where high moisture 
resistance is required. On glassine paper, the cyclicized 
rubber derivative is used with as little as 1'/2 Ibs. per 
3,000 square feet of solid coating on each side of the 
paper to give moisture vapor transfer rates of from 1 to 
5 grams of water per square meter per 24 hours at a 
relative humidity differential of 100 to 0 per cent, com- 
pared with the uncoated paper, which has a moisture 
vapor transfer rate of over 1,000 grams per square meter 
under the same conditions. This same _ cyclicized 
rubber derivative is also used on kraft paper to give a 
high strength sheet which is very resistant to the pas- 
sage of moisture. This sheet has a high finish, is heat- 
sealable, and offers many opportunities for using high 
strength paper in the field of large commodity bag 
packaging. 

The outstanding advantage of these coatings is that 
they are non-toxic and usable for food packaging where 
high moisture resistance is required to prevent caking 
of such items as salt and cocoa or to prevent staleness 
of biscuits, corn flakes, potato chips, pop corn, ete. 

The chemical resistance of these rubber derivatives 
allows for wrapping and packaging of such materials as 
soaps and detergents and prevents discoloration of 
the wrap by the alkalis. 


Vinyl polymers 


Vinyl chloride and vinyl acetate are formed by passing 
acetylene through hydrochloric acid and acetic acid, 
respectively. The molecules of these compounds are 
possessed with the characteristic of joining together 
with other like molecules to form larger molecules 
possessing the same empirical composition. Thus, when 
vinyl chloride and vinyl acetate are each treated with 
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catalysts, they each polymerize to form polyvinyl 
chloride and polyviny] acetate, respectively. This chain 
reaction can be controlled to various degrees of polym- 
erization and the degree of polymerization determines 
the average molecular weight, as well as some of the 
important properties of the polymer. 

Polyvinyl chloride is strong in tensile strength with 
good chemical and water resistance. However, it has 
poor solubility in most organic solvents and is, there- 
fore, limited in its use for a surface coating. 

Polyvinyl acetate, on the other hand, has properties 
which are quite different. Its softening point is as low 
as 30° C. and it has a high water absorption and tacky 
nature. It is more useful, consequently, as an adhesive 
rather than a surface coating. 

\ joint polymerization of these two compounds simul- 
taneously, however, with a content of about 85 per 
cent to 87 per cent vinyl chloride yields a product which 
is soluble in many organic solvents suitable for use as a 
medium for adapting the resin for surface coating. 
What actually happens is that the vinyl acetate, when 
polymerized together with the vinyl chloride, internally 
plasticizes the polyvinyl chloride while retaining most 
of the properties of the polyvinyl chloride. * 

A large variety of compounds can be made with 
varying properties by the copolymerization of these two 
materials, by controlling the average molecular weights 
and by altering the vinyl chloride-vinyl acetate ratio. 

Vinyl resins of this nature find their most extensive 
uses in paper coatings where good resistance to acids, 
alkalis, oils, gasoline and alcohol is required. They 
have already found successful application in paper 
liners for bottle caps, fibre containers for holding oils, 
fibre cartons used for packing nitrocellulose which is 
kept wet with denatured ethyl alcohol, labels and box 
papers for improving the appearance as well as for re- 
sistance to the above-mentioned materials. 

Vinyl resins in general have excellent heat-sealing 
properties, water resistance, are non-toxic, odorless, 
tasteless and practically water-white. This makes 
them ideal for use in food containers and wrappings. 
They have been used for packaging dairy products, 
such as butter, cheese and on hoods for milk bottles. 

The vinyl acetate polymers have extremely high 
thermo and cold adhesive qualities, and are quite ex- 
tensively used as adhesives in the packaging field. 
They, too, are non-toxic, odorless, tasteless and color- 
less, but the water absorption is rather high. However. 
water does not dissolve polymerized vinyl acetate. 
This type of resin is used for sealing paper milk con- 
tainers, paper drinking cups for both hot and cold 
liquids, as well as a seal for cellophane and cellulose 
acetate film. It can be coated by the regular methods 
and it makes excellent heat-sealing papers. 


Methacrylate resins 


The methacrylate resins also belong to the vinyl group, 
chemically speaking, and are made basically from coal, 


* These copolymers of vinyl acetate and vinyl chloride are manufactured and 
sold under the name of ‘‘Vinylite.” 
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air, water and petroleum. These resins are made from 
various esters such as ethyl, methyl, butyl and isobutyl 
derivatives. To date, the most extensive use for acrylic 
resins has been in molding. However, they are soluble 
in a large variety of solvents and are suitable for coat- 
ing. The ethyl methacrylate, however, is probably the 
best suited for this work, since the methyl polymers 
which are used chiefly in plastics are too hard and 
brittle for coating. The butyl polymers, moreover, are 
too soft and sticky. The acrylic resins are water-white, 
thermoplastic and have good resistance to water and 
inorganic chemicals. They have not been fully ex- 
plored as yet in this particular field, in as much as they 
have been very costly. 


Polystyrene resins 


Polystyrene resins also known as vinyl benzene have 
ideal potential properties for protective coatings. How- 
ever, their one drawback is their hardness and lack of 
flexibility. Formulating chemists spent many hours 
trying to make a usable, flexible polystyrene coating. 


Cellulose derivatives 


Nitrocellulose, ethylcellulose and cellulose acetate 
have also been used to a great extent for coatings of 
paper. However, their usefulness is much more limited 
than the other mentioned thermoplastic, high molecular 
weight, film-forming resins. Good moisture-resistant 
nitrocellulose lacquers and fair oil-proof cellulose ace- 
tate, as well as good thermoplastic coating from ethyl- 
cellulose, have been made. However, these materials 
do not have as many inherent physical and chemical 
properties as do the thermoplastic resins. They have 
to be modified in so large a measure by other 
ingredients that, in many cases, they lose their ad- 
vantages. In paper work, these materials have found 
large uses in coated labels and fancy box papers. 
Moisture-proof nitrocellulose lacquers have been used 
on both cellophane and glassine with good results. The 
one outstanding disadvantage of nitrocellulose lac- 
quers is their high rate of inflammability. This requires 
extreme care in handling and storing. 

In general, all coatings mentioned give good scuff- 
proofness and good gloss, which enhance the appear- 
ance and serviceability of the package. 

The thermoplastic type of materials is best suited 
for heat-sealing work and bags can be made and sealed 
only with heat and pressure. In general, temperatures 
of approximately 300° to 400° F. are required. 

The statements above are all relative and general. 
The efficiency and advantage of any of the mentioned 
materials will depend upon the precise development by 
the lacquer manufacturers of these materials for par- 
ticular uses. In application, the lacquers made from 
these new synthetic bases vary little from the conven- 
tional methods of coating. However, certain facts must 
be taken into consideration if the best protection and 
appearance are to be obtained. First, let us consider 
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briefly some of the established methods of application, 
their shortcomings and the modern trend to improve 
these methods. 

Coating in sheets is generally accomplished on a so- 
called varnishing machine, which consists of a reservoir 
in which the liquid is poured. Running in this res- 
ervoir is a distributing roller with an attached doctor 
roller, which regulates the amount of coating to be ap- 
plied to the sheet. The sheet is drawn over the dis- 
tributing roller by means of a large revolving drum 
equipped with grippers. These grippers hold the sheet 
firmly to the drum as it revolves. At the same time, 
they draw the paper over the distributing roller with 
the regulated amount of coating. The sheet picks up 
the coating, is then released on an endless belt and car- 
ried through a heated oven to be dried. See Fig. 1. 

Although this type of equipment has served the indus- 
try successfully for years in applying spirit varnishes 
chiefly for good appearance without much damage, a 
little more careful handling and thought to details must 
be given if coating by this method is to be used success- 
fully for protective application. Like the chain with 
its weakest link, the protective quality of the finished 
product is only as good as the continuity of its film. 





! 





Y 


Fig. 1. Diagram of varnishing machine for sheet coating. 


Pinholes, bare spots and not enough coating render the 
sheet useless from this point of view. 

The machines have been modified to the extent of 
varying the speeds of the distributing roller, so that the 
sheet wipes against the roller instead of kissing it. 
The modification tends to eliminate any streaks in the 
coating and to provide for more uniformity and a wider 
range of thickness control. Another modification has 
been to reverse the distributing roller in such manner 
that it runs in the opposite direction to the motion of 
the large drum and the sheet and thus lays down a 
smooth streakless coat. This is, perhaps, the best 
method. However, since the operating details have not 
as yet been satisfactorily worked out, more information 
is not available at present. 
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The second method to be discussed is the reverse 
roller coating equipment, of which there are several 
different types for production in the web or roll, rather 
than sheet. At present, there is no question about the 
merits of this type equipment. With these machines, 
accuracy and uniformity can be obtained satisfactorily 
without much difficulty. 

One reverse roller type of machine consists essentially 
of a roller about half submerged and cperating in a tank 
filled with lacquer. The paper runs over this roller in 
the opposite direction to its motion, picks up the lac- 
quer and is carried between two rollers attached in 
wringer fashion. One of the rollers is stationary and 
revolves in the direction of the paper. The other 
roller is adjustable and operates in reverse direction to 
the movement of the paper. To the adjustable roller 
is attached a doctor blade which wipes down the excess 
lacquer which is picked up from the paper. Very 
accurate results for the weight of coating can be ob- 
tained from a machine of this type. In fact, actual 
calculations of the amount of coating to be applied can 
be determined before operation starts. See Fig. 2. 

Another popular type of reverse roller coater has a 
roller operating in a lacquer bath. To this roller is 
attached a distributing roller, which picks off the lac- 
quer from the roller in the bath. To the distributing 
roller are connected two adjustable auxiliary rollers at 
approximately 90° from one another. One of these 
auxiliary rollers has a doctor blade attached to it, 
operates in reverse of the distributing roller and regu- 
lates the amount of lacquer on the distributing roller. 
Between the second auxiliary roller and the doctored- 
off portion of the distributing roller, the paper passes 
also in a direction opposite to the rotation of the dis- 
tributing roller. See Fig. 3. 

Rotogravure printing is also being used to apply lac- 
quers to paper in web form. Recently presses have been 
designed with closed fountains, which are ideal for lac- 
quer work. However, rotogravure applications of lac- 
quer for protective work have limitations: first, in the 
amount of coating applied and second, in the continuity 
of the film. The lacquer is applied by means of etched 
rollers. Caution must be taken with the formulation 
of the lacquer to be sure that it flows out to a uniform 
film before drying. 

After the lacquer is applied, the sheets or web pass 
through a heated oven. These ovens are generally 30 
to 40 ft. long and are constructed of sheet iron lined 

with asbestos. The source of heat is either the open 
gas flame, steam coils, hot air or, more recently, infra- 
red lamps. Of all these, the open gas flame is the least 
desirable, since it affords a definite fire hazard when 
used with lacquers. 

Although many of the lacquer bases are non-inflam- 
mable, ihe solvents used in them will flash at rela- 
tively low temperatures. The other types of heat are 
safe and, with such other necessary precautions as 
adequate ventilation, static control and proper electric 
equipment, little is to be feared from the fire hazard. 

A recent innovation in designing ovens has come 
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about by the use of synthetic coating materials. It has 
been found that thermoplastic compounds will flow out 
when sufficient heat is applied to make them melt. 
Since the heat required to bring about this change of 
state is generally high enough to scorch the paper, the 
heat is applied only for an interval of 5 to 10 seconds, 
depending upon the amount of heat used. In most 
cases, about 400° F. is used for 5 to 10 seconds after 
the heated sheet has passed through the regular oven 
at 150° to 200° F. The result of this flash bake is a 
beautiful, smooth, high gloss finish on the paper. 

With infra-red lamps, no ovens are required, since 
the air is not used as a medium for conveying the heat 
energy. Infra-red lamps give off rays which are not 
absorbed by air. The efficiency of this method, how- 
ever, depends on the material being heated. That is, 
such material has the ability to reflect or transmit 
rather than to absorb these radiated rays, no amount 
of drying time will be adequate. However, if it does 
have the ability to absorb these rays, excellent dry- 
ing facilities by this method can be arranged. Paper 
absorbs only a small amount of these rays, especially 
if the paper is white, and it is believed to be an im- 
practical method of drying lacquers efficiently on paper. 

The selection of the proper grade of paper is of vital 
importance to obtain maximum results. A grade of 
paper not suited for lacquering is extremely costly and 
the results are inadequate. Too much emphasis cannot 
be placed on the selection of paper stock. In considering 
paper for a protective lacquer, it must be remembered 
that it is only the film formed above the fibres that 
gives the most effective protection. Consequently, it 
goes without saying that papers which allow the least 
amount of coating to penetrate into the surface of the 
sheet are best. 

A convincing illustration of this fact was demon- 
strated in work with moisture-proof lacquers. In an 
application of approximately 1'/2 lbs. of solids on each 
side of a glassine sheet over a 3,000-sq. ft. area, a series 











Fig. 3. Another type of reverse roller coater has a roller, 
operating in a lacquer bath, attached to distributor. 


of readings were obtained between 0 to 5 grams of mois- 
ture vapor transmission per 24 hours per square meter. 
In an application of coating to a paper stock that was 
picked at random, but which was being used for lac- 
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quering, readings were between 50 to 60 grams of mois- 
ture penetration. It wasn’t until about 3 to 4 lbs. of 
coating were applied to each side that favorable readings 
were obtained for the paper picked at random. Further- 
more, an additional amount of coating on the glassine 


_ 











Fig. 2. Reverse roller type coater has a roller about half 
submerged in a tank which is filled with lacquer. 


sheet gave no better results than the initial amount 
stated above. Thus, there is a limit to the amount of 
protection you can get and this maximum limit can be 
obtained much quicker and at a greater saving with the 
proper paper. It is much cheaper to treat a paper prop- 
erly in the mill for good lacquering results than to 
apply an excess of lacquer to make up for the deficiency 
of the paper. 

Paper to be used for lacquering should have a hand 
surface free from pores, grooves and standing fibres. 
In most cases, a supercalendered sheet or a coated 
sheet produces the best results. The coated sheet is 
superior, however, to the supercalendered sheet, inas- 
much as there is less penetration into the paper. How- 
ever, great care must be used in the selection of a coated 
stock. The coating should be hard but flexible, since 
the lacquer film will crack if the paper coating cracks 
upon flexing. 

In buying competitive lacquers the purchaser should 
obtain the following salient facts in order to evaluate 
them on a dollar-for-dollar basis: 


1. Knowledge of what you want the lacquer to do. 

2. Weight per gallon. 

3. Percentage of solids per gallon. 

4. Specific gravity of solids or how far it will go per 
unit of thickness. 


Lacquers, in many cases, can be formulated to give 
you the best results for certain types of protection. It 
takes much less lacquer to do the best job, if you select 
one specifically designed. Knowing the weight per 
gallon, the percentage of solids and the specific gravity 
of the solids, you will be able to evaluate the cost of 
competitive lacquers—assuming, of course, that their 
properties are equally as good. 
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dating, laminating, and embossing equipment 


by F. W. Egan 





N addition to the printing of paper or board, there are 
three methods of converting them—coating, laminat- 
ing, and embossing—available to the manufacturer 

who wishes either to enhance the appearance or to in- 
crease the protective qualities of labels, wraps, inserts, 
covers, containers, and boxes. 


Coating 


Paper may be coated for either protection or decoration. 
Decorative coating is used on paper that is to be im- 
printed or that depends upon a high gloss to give it a 
special finish. The protective type of coating means a 
finish that protects the surface of the paper or protects 
the contents of a package where it is used as a wrapper. 

There are various types of coating machines, such as 
brush, roll, knife, and spray. The choice of machine to 
use will be determined by the type of coating. Coatings 
that might show brush marks can be applied better by a 
roll knife coater. Those with a tendency to rib, i.e., 
coatings with a high surface tension, can be handled by 
a roll coater. A spraying machine can be used to advan- 
tage on rough surfaces, but it has a tendency to dry the 
coating material during the spraying operation. 

The best printed effects are obtainable on clay coating 


because mineral substances present a fine surface for 
printing inks. Clay coating may be applied to paper 
with a brush and then brushed out. As this method is 
limited in speed, other means of applying clay coatings 


are used. Both direct and offset printing, air brush, and 
spraying can be used on this surface. 

For the protection of food, coatings of lacquer and 
rubber derivatives are used and are most popular where 
packages are to be heat-sealed. The rapid advance made 
in the manufacture of these coatings has necessitated im- 
provements in coating equipment. Varnishes are also 
used to coat papers for the protection of foodstuffs. They 
are applied by either the reverse-roll type of coating 
machine or a knife coater. The reverse-roll machine will 
successfully handle coatings with a solid content up to 
50 per cent; whereas a knife coater can handle a solid 
content of 70 to 75 percent. This latter type of unit has 
equipment specially ground for the application of differ- 
ent fine coatings. 


Laminating 


Laminating was formerly done on a paper machine, and 
the product was known as mill-lined. The combined 
web was passed around steam dryers and the best effects 
now obtainable from the laminating operation were fre- 
quently lost. It is now possible to combine without 
dryers, which permits flexing the board and lessening the 
rigidity that is often required in a combined web. When 
paper is laminated to paper or to board, the combined 
web should go directly from the laminator to the cutter 
in order to reduce mechanical curl to a minimum. If the 
combined web passes around any dryers, or is rolled, the 
sheets cut from this roll or web will always have some 
mechanical curl. 

To reduce wet curl, adhesives high in solids are used, in 
straight-face, ground, large-diameter paste rollers which 
will apply a skin of adhesive having a high tack. The 
bond may thus be made in a single nip, and hold because 
no further pressure is applied. When additional nips are 
necessary, the large-diameter rollers in the laminator pro- 
duce a semi-calendering effect. 


1. Seven-brush arch bed coating machine for clay coat- 
ings. 2. High-speed laminating machine for laminating 
three, four or five plies at a speed of 600 ft. per minute. 
3. Specially designed knife coater used for applying high 
solid lacquer type coatings. Photos John Waldron Corp. 
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4. Reverse roll coater for applying lacquer and varnish coatings. 











These types of machines are used especially for coating 


papers for protection of foodstuffs. 5. Special hot melt laminating machine. This type machine used for the application of 
such adhesives as rubber derivatives which carry wax. 6. Print type embossing machine with four printing units. With 
this type, ink is laid on embossing pattern of engraved roll and transferred to surface of paper as embossing is pressed into 
it. Attachments for inking may be placed ona machine of this type to obtain different effects. Photos John Waldron Corp. 


Chilled iron rollers are now used instead of steel or 
rubber-covered rollers. They produce a combined web 
with a finished surface that will take printing readily, 
and reproduce the fine lines of rotogravure printing. 

For the laminating of three to five webs, a high-speed 
laminating machine may be used. Such machines, which 
can be run up to 600 ft. a minute, are being built in 
widths up to too in. or more. Electrically operated 
quick-lift rigs are used for lifting the top laminating 
roller, and the backing rollers and doctor units in the 
paste sections. The paste sections can handle wax, 
starch, silicate, or asphalt adhesives. For the applica- 
tion of special adhesives, such as wax-catrying rubber 
derivatives or other compounds, a hot-melt laminating 
machine may be used. Special heating elements for bear- 
ings and frames are required as enclosures with this. 

If only two webs are to be combined, a small two-ply 
laminating unit will turn out an excellent product. This 
type of machine, which is of simple construction with all 
parts accessible, is much used for applying varnished 
papers to pulp board and cork. These sheets are used as 
lining for caps on glass containers of preserved foods. 

Laminating machines are producing sheets in which 
several webs of chip are combined, and finished off with 
liners of news litho, glassine, or acetate webs. They are 
also being used for the combining of metal foil or cellu- 
lose fibre to paper and board. 


Embossing 

Paper or board may be made more attractive by em- 
bossing, which adds depth and tone to a printed surface. 
This treatment tends to soften paper and is occasionally 
used to break paper that tends to curl from any cause. 
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Where strength is required, therefore, an embossing op- 
eration would not be recommended. 

For the embossing of paper or board, a hydraulic ma- 
chine offers many advantages. Since the rollers are 
mounted in sub-frames, they can be quickly removed. 
This permits an operator to use one frame with several 
sets of rolls. 

Most designs can be embossed without difficulty. 
Some designs offer a problem because the varying depth 
of the engraving makes the winding operation difficult. 
Hydraulic embossing units produce a uniform pressure 
across the face of the roller and turn out a uniformly em- 
bossed web. An interesting combination is print em- 
bossing in which the ink is laid on the embossing pattern 
of the engraved roll and transferred to the surface of the 
paper as the embossing is pressed into it. 

Inking attachments can be mounted on the embossing 
machine. The ink is either laid in the low spots of the 
embossing, kissed on the high spots (for shadow effects), 
or applied in varying combinations of the two. Still 
another effect can be obtained by applying ink to the 
surface of the paper as it passes around the paper roll. 
Ink-embossed effects in multi-colors are used to advan- 
tage on stocks for labels, catalogs, or covers. 

Another method of embossing is obtained by running 
an engraved roller in contact with a paper roller without 
gears. The paper roller is moved from side to side in the 
machine to iron the surface of it. Thus a flat-back em- 
bossed effect is obtained. The paper stock is embossed 
only slightly, but it is attractive for art work, stationery, 
greeting cards, and favors. Boring the steel engraved 
roll helps to bring out good effects in sharp relief and also 
to speed up the output of an embossing machine. 
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by Dr. Frank C. Campins 





HE ever-expanding field of modern packaging im- 
poses on the packager the need for great versatility 
in his approach to the question of adhesion. 

The formulation of adhesives is the responsibility of 
the technical and research laboratories of responsible 
manufacturers, but a proper perspective of the types and 
functions of adhesives is required of the user. 

The following discussion on Types and Functions of Adhe- 
sives reveals the fundamental objectives to be fulfilled in 
every class of job, gives a coordinated picture of the entire 
field of adhesives, and shows how these are correlated 
with the packaging materials. It also supplies brief 
practical instructions well suited for check-up in produc- 
tion work in order to obtain the most value from a given 
product. 

Each section is aimed at practical considerations; yet 
to be practical, it is necessary to go into principles which 
though they may seem somewhat academic are in reality 
the strategic factors that form the basis for the effective 
use of adhesives. It is in this light that the material 
should be considered. 


Basic definitions 
A. What is an adhesive? 

The definition of an adhesive is not so simple as might 
first be imagined, but a definition will focus attention on 
significant factors which are frequently overlooked. 

An adhesive is a material available in a viscous liquid 
or soft plastic condition for purposes of application, and 
capable of changing subsequently to a semi-solid jelly or 
glass of high cohesion and adhesion to the surfaces. 

B. What constitutes a good adhesive bond? 

A good bond between two surfaces requires, in general, 
that the fabric of the material be torn or lifted when 
an attempt is made to pull the surfaces apart. This is 
naturally relative, and depends on the materials treated. 
Since the fibres of certain papers are easily torn, the 
adhesives may be low in tensile strength and still give a 
fabric-tearing bond; whereas the same adhesive, used 
between two'pieces of bond or parchment paper, may fail 
at the adhesive bond because this is the weakest point. 

In short, for a fabric-tearing bond, the strength of the 
adhesive (both cohesively and adhesively) should just 
exceed that of the material bonded. This explains why 
a glue for furniture, for example, has to be stronger than 
a paste for labels. 


What all adhesives have in common 


Examining the definition given above, it is obvious that 
all adhesives go through the following cycle: 
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At application In final bond 
(for Activation, or Pre-Bonding) 
usually in gluing mechanism after fully adjusting itself 


to room conditions 


Liquid or : 
Soft Plastic, / changing to (Semi-) solid 
Has flow a 





It must be clearly recognized that while an adhesive 
starts out as a fluid material in order to permit its being 
applied in thin films by the gluing mechanism, it tends 
to become, even in the glue pot, what it must ultimately 
become after fully adjusting itself to room conditions, 
i.e., a (semi-) solid in order to give a good bond. 

The ease or awkwardness of the application will be 
determined by the rate at which this change from the 
liquid to the (semi-) solid state occurs in the gluing 
mechanism when operating under room conditions. 
Naturally, this is controlled jointly by the type of adhe- 
sive and the gluing mechanism. 

All adhesives at the time of application have in com- 
mon the ability first to wet the surface to which they 
are to adhere. This not only spreads a thin, continuous 
film, but also probably establishes the affinities that 
effect the bonding. 

All share the need to preserve some measure of continu- 
ity in the film of glue across the surfaces to be bonded. 
This means keeping surfaces in contact with the active 
film of glue. Further, in the case of porous or absorbent 
surfaces, it necessitates controlled penetration of the 
adhesive into the surfaces, that is, the properties of the 
adhesive must compensate for or counterbalance the 
properties of the surfaces. It also implies that the ad- 
hesive should not be a crystalline but rather a colloid 
type of material. 

The use of any adhesive implies continuity and integ- 
rity in the surfaces being bonded. Naturally, it is 
impossible to stick a gummed label to a surface of sand; 
and it is just as futile to attempt to bond anything to a 
paper surface covered with a loose clay coating. Loosely 
bonded overcoats or glossy coats on paper also seriously 
impair the chances of adhesion to this treated face. 


Types of adhesives and their characteristics 


The simplest classification of adhesives is based on the 
mechanism by which they change from the liquid or 
semi-liquid state needed for application, to the solid or 
semi-solid state needed for the ultimate bond. Thus 
considered, they fall into two classes: 

A. Solvent adhesives: Made liquid or semi-liquid 
by the presence of volatile liquids used to dissolve or 
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suspend the adhesive ingredients. As these volatile 
liquids must ultimately diffuse through the stock and 
volatilize in the air at least one of the two surfaces being 
bonded must be vapor-permeable by these liquids. 

B. Cements: Those types of adhesives which change 
from the liquid to the semi-solid state without loss of 
solvents. These can set on non-porous or vapor-proof 
surfaces. 

Table 1 gives a development of this classification which 
includes the range of commercial adhesives available 
today. 

Features of these basic classes are: 


A. Solvent Types: Since these contain a volatile 
liquid (which ideally plays no part in the final bond), 
besides permeability of one face, they possess the follow- 
ing characteristics: 


1) They shrink on drying from loss of the volatile 
liquid. This is so marked in many cases that at 
least one of the surfaces being bonded must be pli- 
able and free to follow the shrinking film of glue. 

Where the surfaces are rigidly separated the 
force of the shrinkage often disrupts the film of 
glue, thus leading to failure of the bond (so-called 
“crystallization’’). 

2) The adhesives must be stored and used within the 
temperature range where the solvent is liquid. 
This means for aqueous glues that freezing should 
be avoided; and that where used hot the maximum 
temperature in commercial operations should be 
well below the boiling point of water. 

3) The body may be varied by regulating the amount 
of solvent. Therefore, to control penetration, the 
dilution must be held within certain limits. 

4) When dry, they often may be re-activated by addi- 
tion of the solvent, especially where the latter acts 
as a true solvent. This is both an advantage, in 
the re-moistening of the adhesive, and a disadvan- 
tage, in possible sensitivity to vapors of the sol- 
vent, in blocking, or damp stock. 

5) These solvents or other liquid ingredients of a 
(liquid) adhesive may have adverse action on sub- 
stances in contact with their surroundings (stock, 
ink, etc.); or affinities may exist between certain 
(usually liquid) ingredients of the adhesive, and 
of the stock, which over a protracted period 
(aging) may lead to a harmful result to one or the 
other. (This will be taken up again in the dis- 
cussion of lacquer-type adhesives. ) 

6) Where these adhesives dry out to non-plastic films, 
it is necessary that the adhesive insure a penetra- 
tion bond. This means that failure will occur 
when the adhesive dries out if one of the faces 
being bonded does not permit of a penetration 


bond. 


B. Cement Types: This discussion will be restricted 
to thermoplastics since they represent the large part of 
the commercial cements available for packaging. In 
addition to their suitability for use on non-porous and 
vapor-proof surfaces, these adhesives show the following 
characteristics: 

1) Their body and flow are affected by temperature. 

This means that for satisfactory performance the 
temperature for application or activation of the 


adhesive should be thermostatically regulated 
within fairly narrow limits. It also implies limits 
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in temperature to the efficacy of the final bond, 
usually brittleness at very low temperature and 
flow at high temperature. 

2) They are of a plastic nature and so usually exhibit 
slow (cold) flow. Thus if the final bond is under 
a continuous tension, failure may occur through 
this tendency to flow. This effect is more pro- 
nounced in warm weather when the ease of flow 
is greater. 

3) They usually undergo a marked decrease in tem- 
perature at the moment of application, when the 
applicator of the hot glue meets the cold (room 
temperature) stock. This drop in temperature 
brings about an increase in body consistency. 
While this means the rapid development of tack, 
it also involves a tendency to web between the hot 
and cold sections; thereby making the use of hot 
glues and melts impracticable on ordinary print- 
press type of transfer equipment. 

This rapid bodying-up of the adhesive on reach- 
ing the stock effectively controls excessive pene- 
tration of the adhesive into open-porous surfaces; 
it also prevents any movement or migration of 
ingredients from the adhesive and the paper stock 
or vice versa. 


Types of adhesives and types of adhesion 


The types of adhesion developed between two surfaces 
fall into two classes: 


1) Where adhesive film sets in a plastic mass, usually 
pliable; this is called a Plastic Bond. 

2) Where adhesive film is a hard, glossy material 
which may break when the bond is bent, but 
which continues to supply an anchorage or con- 
tinuous film across the surfaces; this is called a 
Penetration Bond. 


There is an interrelation between these two types of 
adhesion, because all adhesives at some time in their life 
give a plastic bond. Thus, most cold vegetable adhe- 
sives, after setting sufficiently to hold the surfaces to- 
gether, make a plastic bond, which, in those cases where 
the adhesives finally dry out to a hard, brittle condition, 
becomes a penetration bond. This is exemplified quali- 
tatively by the graph shown in Fig. 1. 


TYPE 2 ADHESION 
PENETRATION STICK 


TYPE 1 ADHESION 
PLASTIC (OR SUCTION) STICK 
DUE TO A PLASTIC LAYER MUST REPLACE PLASTIC STICK IF 
OF ADHESIVE BETWEEN THE ADHESIVE LOSES PLASTICITY BY 

SURFACES. (a) DRYING OUT IN CASE OF 
AQUEOUS ADHESIVES 
(b) EXPOSURE TO VERY LOW 
TEMPERATURES IN THE CASE 
OF THERMOPLASTICS 


ALL TYPES OF ADHESIVES STICK 
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surfaces 
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Carefully selected materials from all parts of the world are used... 
including the all-important ingredient of experience. Every pound of 
glue is pumped through a mechanical filter and tested for viscosity, 
then stored and aged in specially lined containers. The resultant product 
is a smooth, uniform quality adhesive . . . worthy of fulfilling its purpose as 
the modern seal of famous packages. 
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There is no basic correlation between types of adhesives 
and types of adhesion. These facts are brought out in 
Table 2. Note that the penetration bond is linked with 
brittle films of glue which demand penetration into both 
(usually porous) surfaces in order to effect continuity of 
the film across the bond in spite of its brittleness. 

Always of interest is the matter of a universal adhe- 
sive. Obviously, such a product would have to give a 
plastic bond in order to be suitable to both porous and 
non-porous surfaces. In line with this is the common 
experience with adhesive or sticking plaster and its 
counterpart in scotch or masking tape, which are appli- 
cable to a wide variety of surfaces. 


Types of adhesives vs. functions 

The choice of an adhesive is often restricted by the func- 
tions it must perform. These limitations may be in- 
herent in the nature of the materials being bonded 
(primary); or in the nature of the material being pack- 
aged (secondary ). 

Thus, the trend of modern packaging not only to beau- 
tify but also to preserve the contents of a package has im- 
posed many severe limitations on the various types of 
adhesives. Age-proofing is achieved mainly by prevent- 
ing the diffusion of light, air (oxygen), moisture, and 
grease, into or out of the package. Any material that 
effectively prevents the diffusion of gases or moisture 
through its own substance, automatically prohibits the 
direct use of solvent adhesives because these must get rid 
of their solvents in setting. (It must be noted, however, 
that if one of the two surfaces being bonded permits the 
necessary loss of vapors then a solvent type is permis- 
sible.) These facts are summarized in Table 3. 





A secondary limitation which restricts the choice of 
adhesive is the matter of odor in the solvents. Thus in 
packaging many food materials, the use of certain adhe- 
sives with (organic) solvents would give a satisfactory 
bond, but they are objectionable because they would con- 
taminate the flavor of the food. 

Further problems brought up by function, which in- 
fluence the final selection of the adhesive within a given 
type, are the rapidity with which the product should set 
to permit full rate of production of the unit, the tensile 
strength of the final bond, etc. However, these are 
matters to which the supplier of adhesives normally di- 
rects his attention. 


Factory considerations 


After some reputable manufacturer of adhesives has 
specified the proper product to use in terms of its func- 
tions, there still remains the problem of proper manipula- 
tion of the adhesive to assure a good final bond under 
plant conditions of production. 

It must be emphasized that the supplier has to accept 
the restrictions as to choice of adhesive that are imposed 
by the nature of the materials. He has further to recog- 
nize the field requirements of the package; e.g., how it 
would stand up under varying climatic conditions, under 
physical abuse, etc. Only after these conditions are ful- 
filled can he concern himself with the factory considera- 
tions discussed at this point. Fortunately the progres- 
sive consumer recognizes the need for compromise, 
cooperation, and teamwork among machine designer, 
fabricator of packaging material, and the supplier of ad- 
hesives, to get production going on the more difficult 
type of packaging projects. 


TABLE 1.—CHARACTERISTICS OF ADHESIVES 





AQUEOUS PHASE CONTINUOUS 


Aqueous Adhesives that are 
true (or nearly true) solu- 


and usually have an af- 
finity for water. 
Usually viscous 


hesives . Glues 
Silicates 
Many Cold Protein Glues 
Gum Arabic 


THERMOPLASTIC CEMENTS 
Aqueous Types 


Some Flexible Animal Glues (where loss of 
water not necessary to the final bond) 





A. SOLVENT (Liquid-Activated) TYPES: (At least one of the surfaces being adhered must permit the diffusion of the 
volatile liquid ingredient which usually plays no part in the final bond) 


Colloidal Solutions 


tions Of materials that dissolve Dispersions or Emulsions 
of materials that have 
little affinity for water, 
in water or in other 
aqueous adhesives. 
Usually thin 


Commercial types are: 
Slow drying Vegetable Ad- Most Aqueous Vegetable Latex Adhesives 


Specialties with Milky Ap- Clear lacquer adhesives 
pearance 


B. CEMENTS: (Both faces may be impervious to all vapors from solvents) 


Non-Aqueous Types 


Commercial types are: 
Hot Melts 


NON-AQUEOUS PHASE CONTINUOUS 


Lacquer-Type Adhesives Colloidal Solutions 
that are true (or nearly 
true) solutions in or- 
ganic solvents 


“Cellu-Gums’’ Wax Gums 
for transparent sheet- 
ings 


CHEMICAL CEMENTS 
Synthetic Resins (Polymeriza- 
tion or Thermosetting Types) 


Synthetic Resins 
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The purpose of your label is to identify your 
product; to decorate the container, package 
or product; or to pass on instruction or sales 
features to the consumer. All labels should 
be neat appearing — and must stay on to 
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There is a Findley Adhesive for every type of 
labeling job; a prescription adhesive that is 
designed to hold the label securely under all 
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pound — and above all, insure the purpose 
of your label. 
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The manipulative factors are divided into three cate- 
gories, related to: 

1) The adhesive itself; 

2) The mechanism for the application; and 

3) The surfaces to be bonded. 

This approach will assist the operator in making a 
point-by-point check of his equipment, although it is 
recommended that the instructions for using the machine 
be closely followed. 

Factors concerned with the adhesive are: 

1) Temperature of Glue: Cold glues should be at 
room temperature before dilution, as products chilled 
by exposure to low temperatures would be unduly heavy 
and so induce the user to add more water. 

Heat will thin out most glues, so that the proper work- 
ing consistency can be attained with reduced dilution in 
summer, or even with no dilution where the glue pot is 
heated. In fact, heating the glue pot often provides a 
simple method of speeding up the setting of the adhe- 
sive. This is sometimes desirable where extremely short 
compression is provided or where it is necessary to limit 
penetration into very absorbent surfaces. For adhesives 
with non-aqueous solvents, the volatility of the solvents 
generally makes heat undesirable, as it will lead to rapid 
thickening. 

2) Dilution: If adhesives are thinned beyond the 
limitations outlined by the supplier, the solids in the 
glue will be carried too deeply into the stock, leaving an 
inadequate coating on the surface to provide a proper 
bond. In other words, excessive dilution will destroy 
the continuity of the film which is essential for adhesion. 
On the other hand, insufficient dilution may lessen the 
degree of penetration which is necessary for secure 
anchorage. Therefore, dilutions must be accurate for 
satisfactory results. 

It is in general desirable to agitate the adhesive prior 
to adding the diluent so as to get a true picture of its 
consistency under operation. Only then should the 
diluent be added with continued agitation. 





3) Care and Storage: It is advisable to keep the con- 

tainer covered to avoid any thickening by evaporation or 
contamination by dirt. It is always advisable to store 
the containers at operating-room temperature. In win- 
ter, apparent heaviness of the adhesive is due to cold, so 
before dilution, products should be brought to room 
temperature. It is also undesirable to store products 
near radiators as this will cause thinning out and pro- 
mote evaporation of volatile solvents. 
Mechanism of application: This should permit effec- 
tive transfer of the adhesive in an adjustable thin film 
from the glue pot to the surface (or surfaces) being 
bonded. This involves one or more of the following: 

1) Maintenance of consistency: To insure proper 
mechanical operation and ready transfer of the adhesive, 
the body of consistency of the adhesive in the glue pot 
must be kept within a given range. As the glue thickens 
in the pot through evaporation, it should be thinned, 
preferably with a special dilute glue mixture. This can 
be prepared by thoroughly mixing 1 part of glue with 
2 parts of solvent (usually water). 

For any glue that contains volatile solvents, a cover is 
desirable to retard thickening through loss of solvent. 

When the body of the adhesive is regulated by tem- 
perature, e.g., where glues are applied at temperatures 
above that of the room, overheating will cause excessive 
thinning, which results in splashing; other harmful 
effects being burning and decomposition. Again undue 
cooling will usually cause a rapid increase in body with 
consequent soiling of the machine. To hold the tem- 
perature of the glue substantially constant, and thereby 
obviate localized overheating, the glue pot should be 
jacketed with water or with some other liquid which is 
kept at constant temperature by a thermostatically con- 
trolled heater. 

2) The applicator should have true surfaces to assure 
uniform transfer to the desired area. This may mean 
periodic cleaning or smoothing of the surfaces. 

3) The applicator should provide means both for 


TABLE 2.—TYPES OF ADHESION AND SUITABLE ADHESIVES 








and permit the diffusion of 
the solvents 


mit diffusion of Solvents to Plastic Films 
Plastic 
Bond , 

Adhesives 


diffusion of solvents, i.e., | 
impervious surfaces 





Type of 

Adhesion Surface Requirements Type of Adhesive Used on 
Penetration Both surfaces must be absorb: | Usually cold aqueousadhesives Porous }\ —_—— 

Bond ent, wettable by adhesive,| ofsolventtypethatdry outto Materials J P P 


brittle films. (Any type that 
dries to a brittle film would 
| utilize this type of bond) 

At least one surface must per- | Solvent Adhesives that dry out 


Neither surface will permit the | Cements, e.g., Thermoplastic 


For Aqueous Adhesives— 

~ Glassines, Bond Papers 

) °~'' For Lacquer Type Adhesives 
—Transparent Tissues 

Foil to Itself 

Certain Plastics 


Smooth, usually less | 
porous surfaces 


Smooth, non.- ’ 


f @.g. 
porous surfaces ) I 








A special case for ‘solvent adhesives’’ occurs where two surfaces of the same material are soluble in some solvent which can be 
used to partly dissolve the surfaces and form a solute bond or weld after the solvent has evaporated. This case merely falls in the class of 


solvent-activation or re-moistening as the solvent is not the adhesive. 


An analogous case for ‘cements’ is where two surfaces of the same 


material are thermoplastic and so can be heat-activated and welded together. 
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The pleasure car does not compete on Daytona’s sands. 
Nor does the racing car travel the country’s highways. 
Each was designed for a specific purpose . . . each 
performs its own function best. 

Specialization is of the utmost importance in adhe- 
sives, too. On the principle that each job is best per- 
formed by an adhesive designed specifically for that 
job—Arabol has in its files 8,500 adhesives formulae. 
Every day sees 900 of these adhesives in active use. 

The multiplicity of adhesives operations in the 

packaging industry has led to the creation of many 
specific Arabol formulae. Some of the products de- 
signed for these operations are listed below. 
COLD PICKUP ADHESIVES: Arabol manufactures varieties 
specifically for Burt, Standard-Knapp, New Way, Kyler and 
similar machines. These adhesives do not adhere to tin— 
eliminating any tendency toward rust spots. 


FULL AUTOMATIC LABELERS: HPE ?2 is designed especially 
for glass container labeling with Ermold (6, 8 or 10), O & J, 
World and Oslund Rotary and New World Automatic Bee 
Line Straightaway machines. A concentrate, it can be used 
without dilution for heavy label papers. Non-crystallizing and 
moisture-resistant, it assures you secure, permanent adhesion. 
CASE SEALING: NLC #15, a dilutable, concentrated adhesive is 
used on automatic machines, and for hand application. It 
assures positive adhesion on all types of shipping cases. 


Jor each puspose- ONLY ONE SERVES BEST 























WRAPPING MACHINE ADHESIVES: AAA #1, a light-colored, 
heavy, tacky paste for vertical roller application without drip- 
ping of adhesive, is designed specifically for Package Machinery 
Company Wrapping unit and similar machines. Our fluid 
NLC #137 is prepared for machines which transfer the adhesive 
from a wheel. NLC #137 is light-colored, fast-setting, non- 
foaming, non-crystallizing. NLC #20 possesses the essential 
quick-setting, non-slipping qualities for high speed candy rolls. 
CARTON FORMING MACHINE: Our light-colored NLC #26, 
which has no objectionable odor, is particularly adapted to 
the Pneumatic Scale Corp. carton liner and carton forming 
machine. NLC #26 is dilutable for efficient pumping . . . does 
not foam or web out on offset application ... operates smoothly 
for maximum economy. 


wWRiTE us for Bulletin No. 44. Let us tell you of 
recent developments in gums, glues and pastes for 
each particular requirement in the packaging industry. 









THE ARABOL MFG. CO. 


PIONEERING SINCE 1885 
Executive Offices: 110 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Offices and Factories: 
CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 


BROOKLYN - 


Branches & Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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regulating the thickness of the film and for insuring uni- 


form thickness throughout the film. 

Increasing the speed of the machine will impose more 
work and more strain on the regulator of the film, thus 
tending to open it up. For this reason it is desirable to 
adjust thickness of film for the regular production rate 
of the machine rather than for slow production. 

The surfaces to be glued should: 

1) Come into uniform contact with the applicator to 
effect proper transfer of adhesive. This means that sur- 
faces must be true. 

2) Receive a thin, uniform film of adhesive from the 
applicator. This necessitates that they be wettable by 
the adhesive. 

3) Come into uniform contact with the surfaces to 
which they are to be applied in order to provide a thin, 
uniform film of adhesive between the two faces. 

4) Be held in a strain-free condition after contact is 
established (as in 3.) by some device (e.g., a compression 
belt) until the adhesive has set sufficiently to effect a 
bond across the surfaces and so permit the handling of the 
packages. When this bond has fully dried or adjusted 
itself to room conditions, it should be slightly stronger 
than the materials bonded to make it fabric-tearing. 

5) Be at room temperature and adjusted to room 
conditions. To avoid trouble with cold stock, it is ad- 
visable to store it under operating-room conditions. 

6) Be of seasoned stock. Damp or green stock (or 
unduly damp weather) tends to slow up operations, so 
stock should be supplied from storage in proper rotation. 


Field considerations 


The finished package must fulfill under field conditions 
the objectives for which it was designed. Thus, ‘in 
addition to withstanding shelf life satisfactorily under 
varying climatic conditions, the adhesive bond may have 
to exhibit resistance to moisture, water, solvent, or 
other factors, such as refrigeration or sweating. As re- 
sponsible suppliers usually give full consideration to 
these factors, the producer of packages is sometimes in- 
clined to overlook them. 


Main types of failure and remedies 


Examining once more the qualitative picture of the vari- 
ous types of adhesion (see Fig. 1), it is readily seen that 
in the initial stages, i.e., on the freshly sealed package 
leaving the production unit, the bond is almost always 
plastic. If the bond does not hold, this may be due to 
Rate Failure, or Final Failure. A clear differentiation in 
the trade between these two types of failure would be 
helpful. 

Rate failure: If there is any tension exerted on a 
fresh bond possibly because of resilience or springiness 
in the flaps--the time interval allowed by the compres- 
sion (or tension-release) belt may not be sufficient to 
permit setting of a plastic bond strong enough to over- 
come the tension. This is called Rate Failure because it 
is concerned only with the degree of setting of the adhe- 
sive within a given time. The same sudstance would 
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undoubtedly have given a good final bond if the surfaces 
had been allowed a longer time of contact. 

Rate Failure usually indicates that the basic character 

or chemistry of the adhesive is essentially correct but that 
the problem in hand calls for a faster-setting grade of a 
similar product. 
Final failure: This means the failure of an adhesive 
bond even after prolonged contact of the surfaces. It 
may occur even after satisfactory performance tests in the 
machine (where, for example, the adhesive finally dried 
out to a brittle film and a penetration bond could not be 
established on both faces). 

Final Failure generally means that the wrong adhesive 

was being used, and this may necessitate the devising of 
an entirely different formula. 
To overcome rate failure: As rate failure involves 
both tension and setting-rate factors, it may often be 
remedied by reducing the tension (scoring, etc.), in- 
creasing the time of tension release, changing the type 
of stock or a combination of those factors. In terms of 
the manipulation of a given adhesive, the procedures to 
speed up the rate of setting are: 


A) For solvent adhesives it may be necessary to: 


1. Regulate the thickness of the film to the minimum 
for the type of stock, as a thin film sets more rapidly 
than a thick one. Irregularities affect the thickness of 
the film. A rough surface will demand a thicker film 
in order to establish a smooth continuous adhesive face 
against the surface to which it is to be bonded. 


2. Use the adhesive in a heavier body. This is 
necessarily limited as a heavy consistency may prevent 
application in thin film. Hence it is often preferable to: 


3. Heat the adhesive, which: 


a) Increases the spreadability of the glue, thereby 
permitting the application of thin films; 
b) Applies the adhesive at a higher solids content, 


thereby securing additional tack from the cooling 
and thickening of the glue film on the stock; 


c) Causes greater loss of solvent (water) from the 
gummed surface during the tempering period, 
thereby increasing tack. 


(For non-aqueous solvent adhesives, the use of 
heat is undesirable because of volatility of the 
organic solvents. ) 


4. Allow a greater amount of time for the tempering 
of the adhesive. 

5. Besure that the paper stock is absolutely dry and 
at room temperature. 


Since green stock is damp it will retard the setting of 
aqueous adhesives. The two faces of the stock may cause 
the adhesive to set at different rates; thus, if the paper 
stock is uniform, the calendered side will usually exhibit 
the higher rate. 

B) For the thermoplastic type of adhesives, it may be 
necessary to: 

1. Regulate the thickness of the film at the minimum, 


to cause a rapid drop in temperature with the accompany- 
ing thickening of the glue. 





U™ of Union pastes, gums, adhesives get the full 
benefit of Union’s added strength. The close, 
lasting bond given by these adhesives gives real meaning 
to “hold tight.’”’ They do hold under the special condi- 
tions for which they have been formulated by Union 
chemists: under heat or cold, under light or moisture 
and under the stresses of handling and shipping, as well. 
Union has an even stronger point to recommend its 


adhesives: a chemical staff that is constantly available 





to solve new or difficult problems. These men, who have 
developed adhesives to solve insuperable problems such 
as the cellulosic sheet difficulty, the transparent lacquer 
difficulty and the many new demands of modern, high- 
speed packaging machinery, are ready to undertake 


filling your particular requirements. If we have no 





formula suitable—out of the more than 700 developed 


by our researchers—they’ll create one for you. 





Union Paste Company 


1605 HYDE PARK AVENUE °* 


HYDE PARK, MASS. 
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2. Use the adhesive at a heavier body (i.e., at a 
slightly lower temperature) provided that the thickness 
of the film is not increased. In applications that depend 
on the fluidity of the glue to regulate thickness of the 
film, this is not feasible; in fact, it is preferable to use the 
glue on the hot side and in this way assure the advan- 
tages of a thin film. 


3. Be sure that the stock is at room temperature in 
order to assure rapid cooling. 


Thermoplastic adhesives bond surfaces in a cold plastic 

film. Though the rate of cooling is normally rapid, it 
can be increased by all conditions that favor a rapid drop 
in temperature from the glue pot to the surface of the 
package. This fact can be helpful in analyzing the effect 
of various changes in rate. 
To overcome final failure: When the bond fails in 
spite of prolonged tension-free contact of the freshly 
glued surfaces, tests should be made to study adjustment 
of the adhesive to its surroundings. These types of tests 
are generally well established by the supplier of adhesives 
before the product is recommended. Even then, a series 
of very slow secondary adjustments between the adhesive 
and its surroundings may occur over a period of several 
months, resulting in another type of final failure called 
Aging, on which the adhesive supplier can usually give 
competent advice. 


Subsidiary types of failure 


The common subsidiary types of failure can best be 
understood by studying the following typical plant 
problem in the bonding of a transparent tissue. 

The use of the lacquer type adhesive needed for the 
job involves a series of special problems due mainly to: 


1) Transparency of the tissue, which makes 
it necessary that: 


a) the adhesive be colorless and transparent and that 
it retain these characteristics on aging; 


b) the glue film be free from bubbles or other flaws 
that would mar its appearance. Application re- 
quires great care. 


2) Thinness of the sheeting, which means: 
a) more care in handling to maintain smoothness; 


b) risk of serious consequences (blocking, bleeding, 
etc.; see below) due to solvent effects on the sheet- 
ing, inks, etc. (These troubles are naturally mini- 
mized as the caliper of the sheet increases.) 


3) Solvent action on the sheeting, inks, etc., 
by liquid ingredients in the adhesive. These 
liquid ingredients fall into two main classes: 


a) The solvent itself, which ideally should com- 
pletely disappear from the adhesive for proper de- 
velopment of the final bond. While this liquid 
should diffuse through the sheeting without exer- 
cising any solvent action, in practice, the sheeting 
is frequently attached. This can serve as a ready 
commercial indicator that this liquid will diffuse 
through the sheeting in procedures. 


b) The plasticizer (usually a non-adhesive liquid in- 
gredient) which ideally should remain in the ad- 
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hesive to assure plasticity in the final bond. 
(Ideally the plasticizer should have no action on 
the sheeting, but in practice it often has some 
solvent action.) 
Effects caused by solvents which are of commercial 
importance are: 


a) Blocking: Here the adhesive solvents par- 
tially dissolve and so soften the sheeting as they 
migrate through it. This partly dissolved 
sheeting by becoming soft and sticky tends to 
adhere to sheeting packed closely in contact 
therewith. This is aggravated when the sol- 
vents can rapidly dissolve the sheeting while 
also having low volatility. 

In aqueous adhesives, e.g., envelope gums, 
moisture re-activation achieves the same result, 
i.e., the sticking together of the units called 
blocking. 


b) Bleeding: Here the solvent, which may go 
through the sheeting either by diffusion or by 
solution, attacks the inks or colors, causing 
them to fuzz, run, blot, stain, or show through. 
This is particularly likely to happen when the 
solvent is not very volatile and has a strong 
affinity for the sheeting (as this usually means a 
rapid rate of diffusion). 


c) Blisters: Tooactivesolventactionon the sheet- 
ing will cause it to bulge and form blisters. 


d) Migration ofsome of the (liquid) ingredients in 
either the adhesive or the sheeting into or from 
the adhesive film after an unusually protracted 
period of time. The resulting embrittlement 
of either the film of glue or the sheeting itself 
which is called Aging or Migration Failure, is 
usually a slow process requiring many months. 
To be quite a commercially, the estimated 
life of the package in the field should be well 
within this period. 


Two causes of trouble are: 


a) When the plasticizer migrates away from the ad- 
hesive into the sheeting. This results in em- 
brittlement of the glue and so to failure of the 
plastic adhesive bond. 


b) When plasticizer migrates away from the sheeting 
and into the glue, resulting in a loss of pliability 
of the stock. 


The compromise called commercial success 


Consideration of all the factors discussed in the preced- 
ing sections should serve to give a perspective on the 
problem of adhesives. It now remains to establish a 
viewpoint on the final commercially satisfactory job. 
While it is obviously absurd to expect the joint exist- 
ence side by side of contradictory factors, such a situation 
is encountered in practically every problem that involves 
adhesives. For instance, it would be desirable to have 
a lacquer type adhesive exhibit a very slow (evaporation) 
change of consistency in the glue pot and also dry 
rapidly on the stock. Similarly, each final property of 
an acceptable product must compromise between posi- 
tive and negative factors inherent in the situation. 
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ERE it is, right before your eyes. A Star 

Adhesive does exist for every packaging 
purpose. Each formula is the result of re- 
search in our laboratories. Each has been 
tested thousands of times—all have been used 
for years. Star has become the standard of 
quality in adhesives. And of economy, too— 
for Star Adhesives take dilutions of 50% and 
more and give actually better adhesion when 
thinned. 


You are not experimenting when you order a 
Star paste, gum or glue. You know you're 
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getting top quality. You have the assurance 
that your package will hold together under 
the most adverse conditions, that your label 
will adhere to your bottle or can under the 
most trying circumstances. 


It's smart to specify your adhesive as well as 
your ink, paper, board, plastic or what have 
you. Remember, your adhesive is the sub- 
stance that holds all the others together. If it 
fails, the expense of design, production, ad- 
vertising and merchandising is wasted. Be 
sure—Specify Star Adhesives. 
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Dries slowly 





Develops slow tack 






the machine 





bond (plasticizer us 













bleeding 





Easy to operate in | 
Tends to give poor | Slow 
ually nonadhesive) | 


Is comparatively free | 
from blocking and | 


Thus, for a lacquer-type adhesive, the following bal- 
ance of factors may be involved in any given job: 


| Dries fast 


| Develops high tack 


vs. 
Glue | 


- | Glue | 














Difficult to operate in the 


machine 


Fast | Tends to give good bond 


due to solvent bite into 
surface 


Tends to block andalsoto 


bleed inks (solvent ac- 
tion onstock, ink, etc.) 








The practical application of this from the standpoint 
of the customer is the realization that he should empha- 


pany them. 


size the important factors of his problem and willingly 
put up with the negative features that necessarily accom- 


Ample evidence of this is found in the large number of 


adhesives of each type made by responsible suppliers. 
Each of these products probably meets one or two major 
demands of the same individual situation and is a com- 
promise on other details. 

The appreciation by the producer of this concept of 
“balanced formula’’ will greatly assist the commercial 
solution of the many new packaging problems that are 


constantly arising. Future progress will emphasize 
what has been true in the past, i.e., that with better 
understanding of an entire problem there always comes 
not only that increased cooperation—but also the com- 


promise—that spells success in modern packaging. 


TABLE 3.—SUMMARY OF PROPERTIES AND USES OF ADHESIVES 





Property of 
Surface 


(Age-proofing) 


























Grease-proof 


Moisture-proof 


Organic-Solvent- 
Vapor-Proof 





Commercial 
Examples 


Neither Grease-| Most ordinary pa-| Most gener-| OK 
proof nor mois- | pers, kraft pa- 
ture-proof pers and paper- 
| board for con- 
verting (permit | 
ready diffusion | 


of water and| 
other vapors) 


Wood 


| Ae Cellophane, | 
Acetate permits 
the diffusion of | 
moisture - vapors | 
of organic sol- | 
vents | 


Glassine, Grease- | 
proof Paper, | 
Parchment (per- | 
mit the diffusion | 
of moisture but | 
not the vapors of | 
organic solvents) 


| M. P. Cellophane, | 
M. P. Acetate 
lacquered glas- 
sine 

| Pliofilm 


Moisture-Proof and | Many Plastics, Me-| NG 


tallic Foils 


Type of Adhesive 


Solvent 
Aqueous 
for 


Non-aqueous 


water- 


ally used resistant bonds 
| | 
| 
Generally | Usually NG 
used | | 
| 
| 
Frequently | OK for water- | 
used | resistant bonds | 
| 
Frequently | NG | 
used 
| 
NG | OK 
|NG | OK 
NG 


Cements 


Thermoplastics 


Requirement 
of Final Bond 


Non-aqueous types | Frequently pene- 


OK for water- 
resistant bonds 


Chemical cements 
for water resis- 
tance 


Thermoplastics 
also OK where 
water resistance 
and no solvent 
odor desirable 


Thermoplastics OK 


OK 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


tration bond of 
low tensile 
strength but 
stronger than 
the stock 


As above but need 
higher _ tensile 
strength to be 
stronger than 
stock 


Generally Plastic 


Bond 


| Generally Plastic 
Bond 





| Plastic Bonds 


Material itself is | Plastic Bond 


thermoplastic 


OK 


Plastic Bond 


| Nature of 
| Adhesive 





Generally the sev- 
eral types aq. veg- 
etable glues, sili- 
cate 

Hot aqueous protein 
glues where high 
tack necessary 


Aq. vegetable glues 
(occasionally) 

Aq. Protein Glues 
(e.g., Fish, Animal, 
Casein) Types 

Chemical Cements 
(e.g., Plywood 
Resin) 

Aqueous (Latex and 
Vegetable) 

Glues and Lacquer- 
types adhesives 
most often used 


Usually slow drying, 
aqueous vegetable 
glues 





| Usually slow-drying 
lacquer-type adhe- 
sives 


| Usually heat-sealed 
| to itself 
| Thermoplastic resin 


type adhesive 
| 
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THE MAGIC EYE? 


The microscope’s lens or the scientist’s vision? The instrument or the man? 


No matter how much a slide is magnified, it’s the mind that solves the problems and develops 
the new formulae. 


MANHATTAN has both the tools and the men to do your adhesive job. In thirty crowded 


years we ve solved many tough ones. 


MANHATTAN adhesives are backed by quality and experience—they’re custom-made for 
your gluing operations. 


MANHATTAN PASTE G GLUE G0. ING. 
Cid beebivel. 


425 GREENPOINT AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATION / PRINCIPAL FOREIGN 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Rochester 
Boston 


Cleveland 








Readers of Modern Packaging were forewarned 
months in advance of shortages—of priorities—of 
forced substitutions. They knew the experience of 
packagers in wartime European countries. They 
knew the special conditions obtaining in America. 
They were kept reliably informed of all potential 
developments well in advance of the actual event. 


BUSINESS AS USUAL? 


Modern Packaging told no bedtime stories to its 
readers. It brought them authoritative facts—even 
when they hurt. The result has been that the maga- 
zine’s readers in the 44 packaging industries knew 
what was happening, what might happen. They 
could and did make plans in advance of events, 
were not caught with their inventories down or 
their anticipation up. 


AS LONG AS THE CRISIS LASTS 


Modern Packaging will be bringing packagers the 
kind of war news they'll need to stay in business. 
[t will continue to print new OPM orders on mate- 
rials. It will continue to survey the business re- 
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actions of both large and small packagers, to bring 
to its readers information upon which they can act 
confidently and intelligently. 


IN PEACETIME 


Packagers needed modern Packaging to help them 
build sales with better packages. Now they need 
Modern Packaging even more than before: as their 
guide through chaos. The last volume (12 issues) 
contained 1640 pages—a cost, to subscribers, of 
less than '/3¢ per page. 


xk kk 
1 YEAR...... ae 12 ISSUES 
2 YEARS..... ae 24 ISSUES 


(domestic only) 
Canadian: $5.50 & $9. Foreign: $6. & $10 


all foreign subs. payable in U. S. currency or its equivalent 
in foreign exchange 
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122 East 42nd St. New York City 
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Plant planning 





An Interview with William Lescaze, Architect 





LANT planning is basic to, and inextricably linked 
Whether it’s building a new 
structure, or re-designing an old one, the problem 
of the building must first be stated and solved before 
machinery can be bought intelligently and production 
started on an efficient basis. 
The discussion here is based on the ‘‘ideal’’ situation 
of starting completely fresh—from site selection to 
Not all packagers have 


with, production. 


actual building construction. 

this full freedom of choice, being hampered by monetary 

and other considerations, but the ideas discussed below 
can easily be translated into other situations. 

The intent of this article is to give packagers a com- 
plete and well-rounded view of the basic problems in- 
volved in plant-planning, seen through the eyes of one 
of the country’s leading architects. 

Q. Mr. Lescaze, what questions do you ask a client 
when you are retained to create the design of a 
packaging plant? 

A. Well, I have to examine sites and then determine the 
location of the building. 
on many factors that lead to a final selection of the 
location. First, of course, his proximity to raw 
materials, his location in relation to suppliers of 
packages and packaging materials, his position in 
relation to centers of distribution—these are basic 
questions which determine site selection. 


I consult with my client 


Q. 


> 


What are the other factors in selecting the location? 
I would ask still other questions—about the size of 
the labor supply needed, whether housing facilities 
were available for the employees and the amount of 
water available for manufacturing and for condi- 
tioning the air. Most modern plants are constructed 
with air conditioning in mind. I would also in- 
corporate a cooling tower as an integral part of the 
plant design. This enables the manufacturer to re- 
use a certain percentage of the water consumed in 
conditioning the plant. 

And now for the appearance of the site? 

Above all, I tell people to refrain whenever possible 
from doing harm to existing terrain. I have par- 
ticularly in mind the \ iddle West—rolling hills near 
highways, good industrial sites. Six months later 
you go by and find that a couple of steam shovels 
have leveled a site flat, with the result that after 
it has been shaved down, your plant will be at the 
bottom of a saucer, with a bank behind it and interest 
is destroyed. 

I have often wondered why that was done. If 
vou are on a slight elevation, you draw more 
interest. But it seems almost a general rule in 
starting to build a plant, to level everything 
before putting down the foundation. It is not 
cheaper. You spend a lot of money in grading. It 


1. Gate keeper’s lodge controls both the railroad spur and the employee’s drive to 


the parking space. 
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Tall part of building contains lecture and demonstration rooms. 


2. Clerical space. 


2 





Glass bricks and artificial light evenly distributed afford good lighting. 


Center beam contains ducts for air conditioning. Entire ceiling is acoustically treated to 


reduce noise. 


is very important to point out this—don’t choose a 
site which is too difficult to handle from the point 
of view of traffic, but, if you choose a site which is 
not flat, whatever you do, don’t make it look like a 
billiard table! 

Would you tell us something about the building, 
itself—the external appearance, facilities, etc.? 
The plant must be near arteries of transportation, 
naturally. Perhaps a spur line of a railroad or just 
off the main line. Probably a highway for trucking. 
And very likely an adjacent airline will facilitate 
executive travel. I mention these rather obvious 
points to emphasize the not-so-obvious idea of 
taking full advantage of them. That is, making 
your plant—buildings and landscaping—as attrac- 
tive as possible to passersby. 

I would even take advantage of the roof,so that the 
air traveler may identify the plant while flying over 
it. After all, you spend a very small amount of 
money in taking full advantage of that man-given 
advertising space—the roof. Another question is 
the use of signs and trade names and so on. The 
manufacturer usually knows in advance what he 
wants to use in the way of worded messages. If he 
would just confide in his architect, the latter could 
work the sign functionally into the building design. 
And I wish I could dramatize this message so that it 
would penetrate the consciousness of the manufac- 
turer who is planning a plant design. Don’t start 
with the idea that oh, well, it’s just a plant and it 
doesn’t make any difference where the water tower 
comes out and how the thing looks! I think it all 
does matter. I think it matters very much because 


of the impression you make on the passerby and on 
employees. I have yet to see one mechanical, physical 
necessity in a plant which needed to be ugly. 


If it is ugly, 





PO? 


3. Note effective use of glass bricks and even spacing of overhead fixtures. 


it’s because it was an afterthought, not properly 
thought out beforehand. I don’t say that a plant 
can be of the same kind of beauty as the Parthenon, 
but I do say that there’s a kind of beauty to be found 
in a plant, very definitely, and the progressive manu- 
facturer should take full advantage of it. 

How about interior appearance? 

You mean for visitors or employees? 

Both. 

The interior should allow for light, be well designed 
for heat, etc. Color schemes are important to both 
visitors and employees. Fresh colors, neat machin- 
ery make a better appearing plant and one that is 
pleasanter to work in and thereby more efficient. I 
believe that many packaging plants have capitalized 
on visitor interest in their process and product to 
adopt a regular program of showing visitors around. 
This would presuppose an attractive interior or the 
whole idea would boomerang. 

How about the interior designed through a produc- 
tion efficiency frame of reference? 

As I understand it, most packaging plants utilize 
the gravity-flow principle of production. Packag- 
ing operations are usually confined to one or two 
central floors. 

Now, on the placing of equipment, I believe that 
no one knows more about that problem than the 
production superintendent of the company. He has 
a very definite knowledge of what happens on the 
production line, how it should flow. I claim that 
an architect, even if he has designed 25 plants of the 
same type, can never hope to acquire this specialized 
knowledge. Nor is it necessary that he should. 
The production man knows it better, but the 
architect is there to translate it into efficient form 
and efficient space arrangement. 
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Almost innumerable factors may affect the selec- 
tion of machinery or the relationship between 
various machines and between machines and 
other elements in the plant. Since advance 
consideration of these factors can frequently 
avoid much difficulty, delay and expense, it is 
advisable to check every angle carefully before 
making any commitments as to machinery in- 
stallation or plant layout. 


1 The size of door or opening into building 
in which the machinery must be moved. 

2 The size of the largest available elevator 
and its maximum load. 

3 The load capacity of floors and passage- 
ways where equipment must be moved. 

4 Theload capacity at point ofinstallation. 
§ Location of obstructions and utilities 
adjacent to point of installation, i.e., 
sketches to show trucking aisles, sewer and 
drain pipes, sprinkler pipes, conduits, air 
conditioning ducts, important fixtures and 
other immovable structures. 

6 Type of floor and ceiling construction, 
i.e., data governing method of mounting 
and fastening machine into position. 

7 Nature of provision made for vibration 
caused by machine. 

8 Nature of provision to be made to permit 
machine to withstand other vibration pres- 
ent at point of installation. 

9 Under what conditions will the machine 
be operated: warm, hot, cold, wet, moist, 
dry, dusty, clean, quiet, noisy, sticky, etc.? 
10 Electrical current available. 

11 Local safety law requirements and fac- 
tory’s own safety requirements. 

12 Local building and factory laws insofar 
as they relate to movement of machinery 
into plant, installation and mounting. 

13 Local trade union restrictions, where 
these exist, regarding trucking machinery, 
rigging, installing machine and installing 
accessory plumbing, heating, wiring and 
similar utilities. 

14 Union restrictions relating to work of 
machinery maker’s service men during in- 
stallation, during training period, during 
test period or at later dates. 

15 Number and size of accessory change- 
over parts and provision for handling. 

16 Requirements for special guards or 
covers to conform with plant appearance. 
17 Limitations on hours of work of in- 
stallation men, i.e., can they work while 
plant is operating, can they work at night, 
will they.retard other production, etc.? 

18 Space for uncrating machinery. 

19 Availability of additional laborers as 
required by service men and categories or 
trades of same. Labor helps available, i.e., 
lifting machines, jacks, etc. 

20 Air pressure requirements. 

21 Ceiling heights, hopper heights, etc. 


Relations to Adjacent Machines 


22 What other machinery will connect up 
with the installation in question? 

23 What method will be used to convey 
materials to and from this installation? 

24 Will such conveying devices be a part of 
other machines? 
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25 Are these machines now installed—to 
be installed at the same time—to be in- 
stalled later? 

26 What method will be used for supplying 
materials or conveying supplies to the ma- 
chine, i.e., particular note should be made 
of means of conveying and storing an ade- 
quate quantity of accessory supplies such 
as labels, cartons, wraps, etc., adjacent to 
points of use. 

27 Remote controls affecting particular in- 
stallation or entire line of which machine 
is a part. 


Product Limitations 
28 Peculiarities of the product, i.e., varia- 
tions in size, shape, density, viscosity, etc. 
29 Peculiarities of the package, i.e., varia- 
tions in package size that may be antici- 
pated. Both outer size and inside volume 
should be considered. 
30 Seasonal peculiarities. 
31 Varieties of ingredients to be handled. 
32 Special requirements as to metals or 
other materials coming in contact with the 
materials which are being packaged. 
33 Static or similar material handling 
difficulties anticipated. 
34 Provision for test run in machinery 
manufacturer’s plant using actual samples 
of package materials and supplies which 
will be later utilized in conjunction with 
the installation. 

Operating Conditions 
35 Make and type of motor, starter and 
switch required or preferred (if furnished 
with machine). 
36 Location of all machine controls when- 
ever position is optional. 
37. Lubricating requirements and systems. 
38 Nature of each changeover contem- 
plated from product to product or package 
size to package size. 
39 Frequency of changeover from one 
product or package to another. 
40 Number of operators required—under 
various operating conditions. 
41 Training of operators required. What 
degree of training is necessary? How long 
will training take and who will train? 
42 Location, provision forseating operators. 
43 Color and kind of paint necessary to 
match general paint schemes and to with- 
stand spilling and cleaning operations. 
44 Requirements for special plating or 
special treatment of metal parts. 
45 Provision for cleaning machines, i.e., 
supply machinery manufacturer with data 
as to special requirements for cleaning in- 
volved in reaction to a product and machine 
parts, hardening or gumming of products. 
46 Climatic conditions. 


Time Factors 
47 Desired installation date. 
48 Time required to complete installation. 
49 Time required to complete accessory 
installations and utility work necessary 
prior to placing machine on floor. 
50 Time allowed for tune-up. 
51 Time allowed for training of operators 
and maintenance workers. 
52 Date on which production must start. 














4. Windows facing 
street enable pas- 
sersby to see plant in 
operation. 5. Park- 
ing facilities are a 
necessary part of an 
efficient, good-look- 
ing modern plant. 
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In that case the architect is merely the interpreter. . . 
Don’t say merely, although that brings up an inter- 
esting point. The architect is not merely a trans- 
lator—he is also a coordinator. The successful 
building is the result of the successful coordination 
of three factors: the working of the interior, the 
spending of money in a balanced and judicious way 
and the outside appearance of the building. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by judicious spend- 
ing. In building asmall house, say, I might recom- 
mend wooden shingles to protect the client’s invest- 
ment in the house. But I would be wrong in recom- 
mending stainless steel doors or electric-eye control. 
The architect must have harmonious proportion in 
his spending of the client’s money as well as in his 
finished structure. Good balance is essential to 
good architecture. 

This brings up some interesting points. What 
would you say is the relationship of the architect 
and the builder? 

You will find that the most harmonious relation- 
ship—and the one most productive of satisfactory 
results, from the point of view of the finished prod- 
uct and of cost—is complete separation but full 
cooperation between architect and builder. I think 
you will find that the builder prefers it so and the 
architect, certainly can function more efficiently. 
Why do you prefer the separate services? 

It is not a matter of personal preference but of effi- 
ciency. I believe that the builder is at his best when 
performing his specialized functions—the wise buy- 
ing and the getting of materials at proper costs and 
on time. This is his job and he is happier doing it 
and letting the architect be responsible for design, 
thoughts, opinions, arrangements. This is the archi- 
tect’s particular sphere. 

If there is a change in plans or a reason to make 
one, the client looks to the architect as the judge, 
adviser and arbiter. If he is a worthy architect, he 
works in the client’s interest as any reputable pro- 
fessional man does. He is in a position to know— 
and should know—proper prices and reputable 
sources of supply. In his client's interest, he can 
act as a check on an inefficient or wasteful builder. 
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What of the relationship of architect to client? 

In addition to his services, the architect should be 
taken completely into the client’s confidence, just 
as if he were the vice-president in charge of plants 
or something similar. I have seen it happen so 
often that the architect was hampered and the client 
did not receive the best possible structure, simply 
because the architect couldn't get to the facts for 
which he was supposed to plan. 

In other words, you would say, ‘Take the archi- 
tect into your organization while hé is working for 
you. Let him look at anything he wants, tell him 
what he needs to know.” 

Exactly. He is a member of a profession with a code 
of ethics, just as any other professional person. 
Treat him as you would your lawyer or doctor. 

To get back to the specific design of a plant—how 
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would you allow for expansion and obsolescence of 

machinery? 

A. That is a little abstract. I understand the average 
obsolescence of packaging machinery is 5 to 10 
years. I think that even though the ideal in the 
abstract may be said to be an unencumbered space 
200 ft. wide by 800 ft. long, it has not been proved to 
me that a space which is designed around equip- 
ment needs.today and in use today might not be 
infinitely better and more useful space than that 
which in the abstract is thought to be the ideal space. 

Q. You mean you would design for present equipment, 
present methods? 


A. No, I feel that you should design a structure based 
on the most knowledge you can obtain at present— 
mechanical operation plus whatever provisions you 
may be able to make for likely future mechanical 
devices. But I think that going to the extreme and 

saying to yourself, “‘It is perfectly hopeless; I can’t 

design my building around a known process today 
because that process may change two months from 
now.”’ I think that is a negative attitude which 
will lead you to building a structure which will be no 


better for you or for your yet unborn new processes. 


. How would you allow for possible growth or ex- 
) & 
pansion? 





Vertical plant expansion must be taken into con- 
sideration when the foundation is being built, of 
course. One must plan a foundation sturdy enough 
to support additional stories. This is certainly 
true in an area of high land values. On the other 
hand, where horizontal expansion is desirable, I 
would plan for this by allowing sufficient site space 
for growth and building the main plant with walls 
that could be broken through for adding wings. 
Or I would plan for additional, related buildings. 
I believe we've covered a good many points... . 

Yes, we could talk for hours more about this sub- 
ject. But the main points have been established 
and the basic thought I would like to underline is 
this—approach this question of plant design in full 
harmony with your architect. First of all, select 
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an able and creative architect. Discuss your prob- 
lem from every angle with him. The more he knows 
about your needs, the better job he can do for you. 
His job is to integrate the many functions of your 
business in the tangible form of a plant. If his 
knowledge is fragmentary, the result will be hodge- 
podge. Only complete confidence in him can result 
in complete knowledge and a fully integrated and 
functional structure, a plant that will be efficient, 
a fine advertisement for the product and that is 
within the budget for construction. 


Factors of mechanization 


by C. H. Lambelet 





RRESPECTIVE of the product, practically every 

manufacturer at some time or other is confronted 

with the question, “‘Does my operation warrant 
mechanization?” 

This question is an important one as it involves a 
major investment in equipment which, if not operated 
sufficiently and efficiently, might become so much 
“dead wood."’ If the proper type of equipment is not 
installed, its productivity might be too large or too 
small, not elastic enough in range, not applicable to 
proper operation on various types and sizes of present 
or future contemplated packages and possibly requiring 
too much mechanical attention for the size and personnel 
of plant in which it is installed. At just what point in 
growth one should resort to machines is difficult to 
answer. 

If one takes into consideration the various types of 
equipment which are used in packaging today, whether 
it be wrapping, cartoning, casing and sealing, liquid or 
dry filling, tube filling, capping, labeling, etc.—the 
possible combinations of these various types and the 
varying conditions obtaining in different plants makes 
the question even more complex. The factors and con- 
ditions and problems which should be taken into ac- 
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count when one is considering switching from a hand 
operation to a mechanical one follow. 


How about the package? 


First, forget production. Strange as it might appear, 
the first factor to determine is the question: Does the 
package lend itself to mechanical handling? Because 
irrespective of what levels production might reach, if 
that package which at the present time, is being fabri- 
cated by hand methods, does not lend itself to machine 
handling, the installation of equipment might become 
more of a headache than a help. 

As an example here are two cases wherein a machinery 
company was asked to supply equipment for two differ- 
ent packages which were handled manually. In both 
of these cases, production warranted equipment but the 
type of work which the machine would be called upon 
to do was of such a nature that in one case there was 
(and is) no machine which cculd handle the job and 
in the other there were but two types of machines which 
could do the work. In either case, as the packages 
came off the machine they would have to be rehandled 
manually in order to correct the defects which, due to 
the design of the package, would necessarily occur. 





In designing a package, even though one may contem- 
plate handling it manually it should be kept in mind 
that at some future time it might become so successful 
as to warrant handling it mechanically. If for instance, 
it is a glass container, the glass supplier should be told 
that possibly at a later date this package is to be handled 
mechanically and asked to determine whether its design 
will lend itself to such handling. As an example, the 
throat or neck of a bottle might be such that, while no 
difficulty would be encountered in filling it by hand, 
when handled on an automatic filler, the size of the 
opening, the length of the neck, in fact, its very shape, 
might prevent the user from getting the full productivity 
of the automatic machine. It might be too top-heavy 
to convey readily; its contour might cause it to ‘‘climb”’ 
or ‘‘lock’’ on the conveyor chains, or its shape might not 
lend itself to accurate registration in labeling. 

Machinery is still machinery and while its functioning 
is almost human at times, still there are certain human 
attributes which cannot be built into it, of which, 
possibly, a most important one would be the faculty or 
ability to compensate for continually varying conditions. 

The bottles might vary 1/3 in. in width. This does 
not mean anything to the hand operator, but can cause 
troubles in equipment. Labels might vary 1/s in. in 
dimensions and still the hand operator will center them 
on the bottle and make a perfectly acceptable package, 
whereas in a machine operation the location of the 
labels will vary or even “‘skew’’ with resultant unsatis- 
factory appearance. 

When changing from manual to mechanical operation, 
in order to give the user full benefit in productivity with 
consequent savings, equipment has to be catered to and 
given accurate material to handle. While the machinery 
manufacturer realizes that he cannot count on receiving 
perfect packages and package parts and while he can 
compensate for a certain amount of inequalities in mate- 
rials and still have his machine produce acceptable pack- 
ages, yet the limitation of his equipment is much greater 
than that of human hands. 


Hands or machines? 


Every packaging machinery manufacturer has been up 
against this problem and it is not always easy to con- 
vince the prospective user of equipment that greater care 
must be taken in the materials when handled mechani- 
cally instead of manually. However, it is all a question 
of educating the package suppliers and the packager’s 
own employees. When once this fact has been drilled 
into them there is no great difficulty in supplying ac- 
ceptable material to the machine. 

When contemplating the mechanization of an opera- 
tion which previously has been done manually and when 
contacting the machinery builder, it is best to allow him 
to criticize frankly the materials that are being used. 
While the first reaction might be that any changes sug- 
gested are for his own benefit, one should consider that 
he is trying to eliminate headaches which he can foresee 
in a package. The machinery builder eliminates them 


for the user and makes his equipment a profitable invest- 








ment for his customer. He is far-seeing enough to 
realize that the first sale of equipment might possibly be 
the beginning of a further friendly, and, for both sides, 
advantageous business relationship. 

Even if suggestions which are made might cause 
additional expenditures for material, in the vast ma- 
jority of cases the benefit which will derive from mech- 
anization will more than offset this and still give an 


added profit. 


Semi-automatic or automatic? 


Another difficult question to decide is whether semi- 
automatic or fully automatic equipment should be in- 
stalled. To answer this question is practically impos- 
sible as the conditions in each plant vary. This should 
be determined by a study of the individual case rather 
than by some hard and fast rule. 

While many manufacturers at times or during certain 
portions of the year, could use fully automatic equip- 
ment, they have found it more economical and wiser to 
have semi-automatic equipment in conjunction with an 
efficient conveying system. At such times they so set 
up their semi-automatics in conjunction with the con- 
veyors to form what might be called a *‘semi-automatic- 
automatic’ line. Such an arrangement has many possi- 
bilities, is elastic and can be changed to serve varying 
conditions as they arise. In these cases, skids can profit- 
ably be installed in the form of channels or ‘‘I-beams”’ 
under the machines so that they can be readily moved 
by means of lift trucks and placed where desired. 

Management plays a very important part in the effi- 
cient operation of equipment. Methods that are being 
efficiently used, with reference to routing or handling 
the product for manual packaging, might be the most 
uneconomical as far as machine operation is concerned. 

Equipment not only lives with the purchaser, but he 
must learn to live with it. The installation of a con- 
veyor belt will very often repay many times the dis- 
carding of trays or racks formerly used. In catering 
(and the word is used advisedly) to machines, one should 
not be afraid to spend money wisely. 


More people or more machines? 


Another factor enters into the purchase of equipment. 
For example, a product is successful, and in order to 
have enough production, more hands must be hired. 
Floor space does not allow this. However, by proper 
choice of mechanization, even if only operating part 
time, the question of seeking new quarters, increasing 
fixed charges, costs of moving with its inherent effect 
on production, possible loss of old and trained employees, 
can be eliminated. There need not necessarily be an 
increase in the number of employees. This should all 
offset the possible necessity of employing a mechanic to 
take care of the equipment. 

On the question of mechanical supervision, it should 
not be forgotten that the machine which is working in 
the plant requires a certain amount of attention, of oil 
and grease, of cleaning and in general care the same as 
one would give an automobile. 
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Weighing and filling dry products 





HE accurate weighing and filling of dry-product con- 

tainers is of increasing importance to packagers in view 

of the more rigid standards of weight and fill being 
promulgated by the Food and Drug Administration. The 
difficulties of achieving such accurate weighing and fill- 
ing are further increased by the tendency—as indicated 
by recent administrative actions—to restrict package 
sizes to dimensions far closer to the volume occupied by 
the contents than was formerly demanded. Such re- 
strictions reduce the orifice through which the package 
may be filled, make settling of material more difficult 
and in other ways complicate the physical problem of 
handling materials. Automatic machinery, however, 
seems fully capable of taking care of these difficulties, 
provided they are adequately appreciated and anticipated. 


Systems of filling 


There are four basic methods of. weighing and filling 
dry materials—accurate filling, gross weight weighing, 
net weight weighing and a combination of accurate 
filling and gross weight weighing. 

Accurate filling is perhaps the simplest method. The 
correct quantities of the product are measured mechani- 
cally without the use of a weighing device. One way of 
accomplishing this is to measure by volume. Another 
is to use a definitely timed or regulated feeding of the 
material. As long as the bulk of the material remains 
uniform, good commercial accuracies can be guaranteed 
on correctly built machines of this type. If, however, 
the nature of the product is such that it varies in weight 
per unit of volume, then measuring by this method may 


1. Conveyor net weight scale for free-flowing products such as crackers, cookies, etc. Weighs up 
to %2 1b. 2. Semi-automatic net weigher for free-flowing dried vegetables; pulverized, ground and 
bean coffee, etc. Capacity 2 to 20 0z. 3. Miulti-station high-speed powder filler. 4. Dual volu- 
metric filler for insertion of two separate ingredients into a single container. 5. Two-station bag 
flour filler. Bulk of load is wormed into bag at first station; second station finishing stream fills to 
correct gross weight. 6. Semi-automatic filler for gross weighing, volume filling or auger packing. 











not be sufficiently accurate for commercial requirements. 

Accurate filling is successfully utilized for such prod- 
ucts as scouring powder, jelly crystals, dessert powder, 
tooth powder, face powder, cut tea for tea balls and 
granular salts. Many machine units are available ca- 
pable of handling various sizes of packages and with 
speeds ranging from 10 per minute to the neighborhood 
of 120 per minute. 

Gross weight weighing involves the use of scales 
which weigh not just the product alone, but, rather, 
the package and its contents. For accuracy by this 
method, therefore, there must be a relatively high degree 
of uniformity in the weight of packages. This may be 
achieved through the inherent nature of the package 
selected or through the use of a package-sorting scale 
(see article on Check-Weighing Scales and Devices). 

The flow of material from the feed-hopper to the pack- 
age is controlled by the scale beam on one end of which 
the package rests during filling. Thus, when the right 
amount of material is dropped into the package, the 
scale beam trips a shut-off which stops the flow of the 
material instantly and passes the package ahead to the 
next position. To speed up production, particularly on 
larger sizes of packages, two scale machines are fre- 
quently utilized. The first scale fills a bulk load of 
from 7/3 to °/1 of the total quantity to be filled. The 
final load, weighed to extreme accuracy, is delivered by 
a fine stream to the second scale. 

Gross weight weighing is particularly favored where 
accurate weighing of non-free-flowing commodities is 
necessary. Typical uses include powdered sugar, cocoa, 
malted milk, prepared flour, etc. Speeds range from 10 
per minute to 70 per minute. 

A combi 1az‘on of gross weighing and accurate filling 
(i.e., Measuring) is sometimes used to achieve maximum 
speed and high accuracy. A typical instance is found 
in the bag-flour packer where it is further desired to 
achieve a tightly packed bag. The latter factor makes 
straight gross weighing impractical. By resorting to a 
worm packer for the machine's first station, the greater 


7. Automatic carton 
filling and sealing 
machine. It feeds 
cartons from a sup- 
ply hopper, seals 
bottoms, fills through 
volumetric measur- 
ing pockets and then 
top seals. 8. Auto- 
matic machine which 
forms a continuous 
tube of transparent 
sheeting, bottom 
seals, fills, top seals 
and severs sealed 
packet. 9. Four-sta- 
tion filler; first two 
stations fill bulk 
load, later stations 
fill balance, check- 
ing by gross weight. 
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part of the bag’s contents can be packed in tightly, at 
reasonable speed, without weighing. To get weight 
accuracy, the filling is finished off at one or two subse- 
quent stations by directing a fine stream of material into 
the bag while it rests on a platform scale. 

Net weight weighing is a system in which the package 
contents are weighed separately before being transferred 
to the package. Ai first essential for this type of weigh- 
ing is that the product be free-flowing or at least semi- 
free-flowing. Obviously, this system cannot be utilized 
if the material is sticky and tends to build up and cling 
to the feed-hopper or funnel surfaces. 

On net weight filling machines, the hopper feeds into 
a bin arranged on a scale platform. When the bin has 
received the predetermined weight, shut-off action occurs 
and the contents of the bin are dumped or otherwise 
transferred to the package. 

Net weight weighing is utilized for such products as 
coffee, salt, tea, rolled oats, etc. Speeds range from 10 
per minute to 1oo per minute. 

A wide range of container types are utilized for dry prod- 
ucts, including folding cartons, set-up boxes, fibre can- 
isters, metal cans, glass bottles and jars, etc. Certain 
basic considerations, however, affect the design of all of 
these if they are to be successfully and economically 
filled on standard types of machinery. Thus, for in- 
stance, containers with narrow neck openings, which 
might be suitable for liquid filling, cannot be success- 
fully utilized for packing powders. 

A prime consideration in the selection of any container 
for powder filling involves the choice of a package with 


10. Carton filler for dry materials with bottom and top 
folding and gluing mechanisms. 10A. Filler for “fluffy” 
macaroni which shakes material through a chute into 
packages. ll. Automatic combination filling and capping 
machine with lid transfer and feeding device. 12. Volu- 
metric filler with automatic conveyor for high speed filling. 
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a suitably wide filling opening. Users of fibre-bodied 
canisters or metal cans sometimes solve this problem by 
filling through the open bottom end of the container 
and then seaming on the bottom. The limit of auger 
diameter is thus substantially increased and with it the 
potential rate of fill. 

The folding carton and many types of paper bags now 
offered are well suited for packaging many of our widely 
used dry products. A number of entirely acceptable 
styles of each of these basic types of container are avail- 
able. In either case, careful checking is suggested to 
determine accurately the adaptability of the product to 
the particular container selected. Such adaptability will 
concern the protection provided against leakage and con- 
tamination, the consumer’s convenience and the mer- 
chandising appeal which the package provides. 

Among the cartons, the sealed end type with extended 
flaps is extremely popular for products which are liable 
to sift. Bags also enjoy wide usage in this familiar 
field and improved standards in construction and design 
now definitely assure an increasing consideration of the 
advantages of this type of package. 

The company whose requirements are not large can 
install an inexpensive hook-up which will help to lower 
packaging costs. As need demands more production, 
this first installation can be replaced piece-meal by more 
automatic and faster units. Thus an output as low as 
5,000 per day will justify packaging equipment of some 
sort being installed. 


13. Net weigher using vibrating feed and tripping wheel 
balanced on a scale. 14. High-speed accurate-fill unit 
for non free-flowing materials. Lid pressing device ap- 
pears in background. 15. Semi-automatic auger packer 
and filler. Fills to predetermined level in container. 
16. Automatic bag filling scales, operating in tandem 
with bag closing and sealing mechanism. 17. Pre- 
determined weight filler with electrically vibrated feed 
plates. Scale beam controls electric shut-off mechanism. 
18. Two scale gross weighing filler for free-flowing and 
non free-flowing materials. Fully automatic. 19. Four- 
scale net weigher for macaroni, etc., with vibrator feeders. 
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20. Gross weighing flour packer combining bulk feed 
and dribble feed. Machine also scores box, check- 
weighs, closes and seals. 21. Volume filler, hand- 
operated, for filling dry products. 22. Automatic net 
weigher with power feed filling four packages ata time. 


With folding cartons there are certain basic opera- 
tions to consider. For some carton packages all will be 
needed, while for others only part are necessary: 


(1) Carton feeding and forming 
(2) Bottom sealing 

G) Lining 

(4) Filling or weighing 

(5) Carton closing 

(6) Wrapping 


The usual practice is to handle each of these tasks on 
an individual unit, but in some cases it is practical to 
take care of several on a combination machine. 

With paper bags current practice embraces automatic 
approaches comparable to those available for use with car- 
tons. The extent to which these mechanical approaches 
are utilized is optional with the customer. A typical 
automatic paper bag line would provide standard types 
of equipment available for the following operations: 


(1) Feeding, opening and registering bags 

(2) Weighing contents and filling bags 

(3) Settling and sealing bags 

(4) Nesting and packing bags in shipping containers 


These functions are handled by correlated equipment 
designed with a particular view toward making progres- 
sive approaches from minimum to full mechanization 
completely practical. Photographs show typical plant 
installations and some of the more widely used equip- 
ment for paper bag packaging and handling. 





Credits: Photos 1, 7, 8, 9 Stokes & Smith Co. Photos 2, 5, 14, 15, 18, 19 
Pneumatic Scale Corp. Ltd. Photos 3, 16 Consolidated Packaging | 
Machinery Co. Photos 4,10A, 12, 17 Triangle Package Machinery 
Co. Photo 6 U.S. Automatic Box Machinery Co.Inc. Photos10, | 
22 J.L. Ferguson Co. Photo 11 F. J. Stokes Machine Co. Photo 
13 Holm Automatic Scale & Mfg. Co. Photo 20 Arenco Machine | 
Co. Photo 21 Sanitary Dispenser Co. | 
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why let 





Type of cartons handled on these machines 


your costs run away? 





JUNIOR CARTON FORMING AND LINING MACHINE 


Sets up 35-40 cartons per minute 


One operator te ... in fact, you cannot afford to let a thing like this happen 
when in reality they can be reduced. These machines are 
built to handle your specific carton sizes provided you are 





or can use die-cut cartons similar to the one shown in the 
upper right hand corner. 


You may desire to handle several carton sizes on the 
same machine or possibly only one size. In either case we 
can furnish machines to meet requirements. 











JUNIOR CARTON FOLDING AND CLOSING MACHINE These are only 
Closes 35-40 cartons per minute 
No operator 
Can be made adjustable a few repre- 





sentative car- 
tons being 
handled onthis 
equipment but 
they cover 


several pro- 





gressive indus- 





SENIOR CARTON FORMING AND LINING MACHINE 


equipped with AUTOMATIC CARTON AND LINER H 

FEEDING DEVICE tries who have 
Sets up 55-60 cartons per minute ss 
Fully automatic found it eco- 





nomical to 
package the 
economical 


way. 











Send a sample of each size carton you are interested in } 








SENIOR CARTON FOLDING AND CLOSING MACHINE handling and we will be pleased to recommend machines to ; 
Closes 55-60 cartons per minute . | 
Fully automatic meet requirements. 





PETERS MACHINERY CO. 


4700 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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1. Predetermined weight scale. Conical cover prevents material from settling on weight platter. Courtesy The Jacobs 
Bros. Co., Inc. 2. Automatic check-weigher designed for inclusion in packaging line. Machine pushes out over-weight 
and under-weight packages. Correctly weighed containers proceed along belt. Courtesy Arenco Machine Co., Inc. 


Check-weighing scales and devices 





WIDE variety of devices have been developed to 

permit packagers to check and control the accuracy 

of fill of containers. These fall into three general 
groups: (1) check-weighing scales, (2) automatic 
weight-sorting equipment and (3) volume outage de- 
tectors. 

In the selection of packaging and check-weighing 
scales, one of the essential things to consider is the 
proper scale for the particular job. In other words, a 
scale which is built with sufficient sensitivity for weigh- 
ing 10-lb. packages would not have the necessary sensi- 
tivity for 1-0z. or 3-0z. packages. The same thing is 
true when packages run up to 50 and too lbs. The 
operation of the packaging and check-weighing scale 
should be automatic, so that the operator can easily tell 
when the correct weight is reached. Many scales offer 
quite a wide indicator travel per ounce, which means 
that the weight tolerance of the package can be kept 
down to the mere fraction of an ounce. This is highly 
important when the packages are very small. 

In most check-weighing operations, it is desirable to 
have a scale which is light and portable and which can 
be moved around without the necessity of re-levelling. 
Most scales today will weigh accurately in any normal 
out of level position. 

Just as care must be exercised in the selection of a scale 
to fit the particular capacity weighing job, so must the 
same care be used in seeing that the scale has been de- 
signed to be used under those particular working con- 
ditions. For example, in plants where moisture and 
steam are common, the same type of scale used to check 
and package flour and other dry materials could not be 
safely used with any assurance of continued scale accu- 
racy and long service. 


Check-weighing scales 


For smaller packages ranging from a fraction of an 
ounce up to 100 lbs., the balance type of scale is most 
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commonly used for check-weighing. The development 
of an over-and-under weight indicator has made the 
balance type of scale especially well adapted for produc- 
tion and check-weighing of packages up to 100 lbs. 
This type of scale can be built to a high degree of sensi- 
tivity, is not seriously affected by machinery vibration 
and weighs correctly in any normal out-of-level position. 
The visible indication magnifies weight errors and makes 
it possible for any class of labor to give accurate weights. 
The scale is simple in structure, does not require a great 
deal of service and simplifies the process of weighing 
and of supervision. 

There are a number of different models and types of 
over-and-under weight balances designed and con- 
structed to take care of various commodities and packag- 
ing operations. For floor or low bench operations, a top 
reading dial can be provided. In some scales, the tower 
is inclined, thus setting the dial at the normal reading 
angle and relieving strain on the operator. In other 
types, the position of the indicator is arranged to 
increase greatly the speed of the scale. For unusual 
corrosive or acid conditions, special finishes are pro- 
vided which lengthen the life of the scale. 

In all of these various types, the scale dial shows the 
zero reading, which indicates the exact weight point. 
The dial may also be provided with weight graduations 
or tolerance marks. Where graduations are used, the 
operator or inspector is able to determine the amount of 
weight error in the package, thus affording a guide in 
adjusting the filling equipment. If the scale is used 
for checking different commodities, the dial may be 
equipped with adjustable mechanical tolerance markers. 

It is important, in selecting scales, that these be of the 
proper capacity for the job at hand. For instance, a 
scale which is built with sufficient sensitivity for weigh- 
ing 10-lb. packages would not have the necessary sensi- 
tivity for 1-oz. or 4-0z. packages. 

For check-weighing larger packages, some type of 



























No. 10-N No. 15-N 
BAR-NUN “Auto-Check” WEIGHERS 


Weigh and check-weigh recommended ma- 
terials into all type containers. Extremely 
accurate. No. 10-N weighs from 14 ounce 
to 14 pound per discharge with accuracy 
guaranteed within '/,; of 1 ounce plus or 
minus. .NO. 15-N weighs from 2 ounces to 
2 pounds, within '/3 of 1 ounce plus or 
minus. 


Automatic Weighers 


FOR DRY, POWDERED OR 


EDTBAUER-DUPLEX NET WEIGHERS 


Made in sizes with capacities ranging from 
1 ounce to 75 pounds per discharge. Grav- 
ity feed models for free flowing and power 
feed for non-free flowing materials. De- 
pendable, speedy, accurate and easy to 
adjust from one weight to another. Com- 
plete, self-contained units. 


GRANULAR MATERIALS 








ACCURATELY WEIGH FROM 
"/,02. to 75 hs. per Discharge 


HERE are 12 models or sizes of 
Edtbauer-Duplex and Bar-Nun 
‘*Ruto-Check’’ Weighers, one of which 
will probably meet your requirements 
for weighing dry, powdered, or granu- 
lar materials. They are simplified for 
dependability, flexible and economical 
in operation. Precision engineered, 
thoroughly tested and proved satisfac- 
tory, they assure you years of trouble- 
free service. Let our competent en- 
gineers suggest the model and instal- 
lation best suited to your needs. 











No. 10-N WITH BAG FEEDER 


For 2, 3, and 4 ounce bags. Automatically 
weighs, check-weighs, feeds, opens, fills 
and ejects bags at speeds ranging up to 33 
per minute. Weights are extremely ac- 
curate. Entire operation automatic. 
Equipped with fractional horsepower mo- 
tors, drives and starting switches. 


B. F Gump Co 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1872 »* 445-450 SO. CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Bag Packaging Equipment 


FOR ENVELOPE AND -— 


No. 15-N WITH BAG FEEDER 


For 14 and 1 pound bags. Speeds range up 
to 30 bags per minute. An ‘Auto-Check’’ 
Net Weigher complete with Bag Feeder, 
Opener, and Ejector. 


SQUARE BOTTOM BAGS 






AUTOMATICALLY FEEDS 
OPENS and FILLS PAPER BAGS 


ESTED performance in actual 
plant operation has proved the 
efficiency of these automatic ma- 
chines. They offer you extreme accu- 
racy and economy for packaging dry, 
powdered, or granular materials... 
(free or non-freeflowing) .. in ‘‘V’’or 
square bottom bags, either with or 
without tin tie. The complete opera- 
tion is automatic: 1. Removes bag 
from magazine, 2. Opens it, 3. Holds 
under spout for check-weighed dis- 
charge, 4. Releases filled bag, 5. 
Ejects to table or closing machine. 
May we send you complete informa- 
tion? 


When requesting complete information on equipment 
for your requirements, advise: 1. Material to be weighed; 
2. Size and 
@ desired; and 4. Characteristics of electric current. 


type containers; 3. Speed and weights 
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Model FA—Most widely used wrapping machine. Quickly adjustable 


for extremely wide size range. Handles open boats and flat objects as 
well as cartons. Uses any type of wrapping material. 










Model CA-2—Completely automatic machine for wrapping chocolate bars 
and other products. Handles printed foil, glassine, cellulose and other 
materials in roll form, making combination type wraps. Electric Eye 
locates printing. Adjustable for various sizes. 


' Model S-2—The machine used by leading soap manufacturers. Handles 
‘many styles of wrapping. Adjustable for different sizes. Inserts card- 

board or circular, if desired. Speeds up to 200 per minute. This ma- 
_ chine has also been adapted to other products. 


product... 


provements 








The answer to your 


Packaging, like selling, calls for steady progress—more effective 
display, greater convenience for the user, better protection for the 
Leading package goods makers realize this, as you can 
see by the many new and striking packages that are regularly appear- 
ing on the market. 

Our machines play an important part in carrying out such im- 


al lowest cost. Over a period of 28 years, we have 


developed more than 70 different models of wrapping machines for 
meeting various problems. You will most likely find the answer 
to your needs in one of these machines, or an adaptation of it. And 





Model CM-2—Designed especially for wrapping small cartons in trans- 
parent cellulose at extremely high speed. Speeds as high as 380 vd 
minute are possible, depending on size of carton. Quickly adjustable 
for various sizes. ma # 





Model DF—A new machine built especially for wrapping irregular 
shaped candy bars. All forming and end-folding of wrapping material 
is done over breaker bars and tuckers, producing a uniformly sized, per- 
fectly formed wrap irrespective of product shape. 





See eel " ee | oe 


Model 22-B—Wraps candy in individual pieces. Handles hard candy or 
soft-center pieces in many sizes, odd and fancy shapes. Does combina- 
tion type wrapping (for example, inner wrapper of foil, outer wrapper 
of transparent cellulose). 
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PACKAGE MACHINERY 







wrapping problems 


we are always glad to have our Engineering and Designing Depart- 
ment work on new developments which may call for special machines. 

Can your package be given greater selling force? Can your costs 
be reduced? We'll be glad to give you the answer to these important 
questions—an answer backed by a wealth of experience gained in 
serving America’s leading producers of package goods. Consult 
our nearest office. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
Buenos Aires, Argentina: David H. Orton, Maipu 231 
Peterborough, England: Baker Perkins, Ltd. Melbourne, Australia: Baker Perkins, Pty., Ltd. 





Model F Bundlers—Bundle packages in lots of from 2 to 24, depending Model CM-T—The machine that wraps leading cigarette packages in 









on size of packages. Eliminate expense of packing in costly cardboard ‘‘Cellophane,"’ with easy-opening tape. End of tape, instead of being 
boxes. Register printed panels accurately. Attach end-seals. Some laid down flat, is turned up, so that it is easily grasped. Speeds up to 
types may be adjustable for bundling cartons of different sizes. 250 or more per minute. 





Nifong Sealing Machine—A new machine designed especially for sealing Model LP-2—Designed for —o pops of various sizes in rec- 
the lids of tobacco tins with special Scotch Acetate Fibre Tape. Pre- tangular, round, oval, pear or ball shape. Speed, 110 to 120 per minute. 
vents loss of moisture, keeping tobacco factory-fresh. Uses waxed paper, glassine or transparent cellulose in roll form. 








Fa 


Model HY-3—Wraps cut or lump sugar and similar a articles. Model AC—Makes the standard chewing gum package, performing all 


Handles either paper wrappers, gluing end-folds, or waxed paper, heat- operations. Wraps and bands each stick individually; assembles five 
sealing seams. Machine may be built for different sizes. Speed, 100 sticks, then bands package with printed label and applies ‘‘Cellophane 
per minute. ; wrap with easy-opening tape. Operates at 600 sticks per minute. 








COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day 
are wrapped on our Machines 
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beam scale or a dial scale is generally used. A recent de- 
velopment, which tends to make the beam scale well 
adapted as a packaging scale, is that of an over-and- 
under weight indicator. This serves the same purpose 
to the beam scale as the over-and-under weight dial does 
to the balance scale. 

In hand filling, it is of course essential that all pack- 
ages be weighed. Automatic weighing fillers are subject 
to occasional variations for reasons which are difficult 
to control. Periodic check-weighing (every roth or 
tooth package, as need indicates) is, therefore, usually 
resorted to as a check of the continuing accuracy of fill. 
Volumetric fillers require check-weighing not merely as 
a check on the machine, but because of variations in the 
density or rate of flow of the material being filled. 


Automatic weight-sorting equipment 


Where need requires, it is sometimes found desirable to 
utilize automatic equipment to sort packages by weight. 
One type which has achieved fairly wide usage is set 
into the conveyor line so that packages are passed over 
a weighing pan. Each package is momentarily lifted 
from the conveyor chains for weighing. On the oppo- 
site end of the scale beam, a pan carries a standard weight 
container against which each successively produced 
package is to be tested. Containers which balance or 
over-balance the standard container are redeposited upon 
the chain and carry straight along the conveyor line 
without interruption. Containers of insufficient weight 
to balance the standard are automatically shoved off the 
conveyor by a pusher bar. This unit is designed to 
permit either continuous or intermittent use. It may 
be thrown in or out of operation by a clutch handle. 
Another type of sorting scale is used to examine 
packages prior to filling rather than filled containers. 
Since the weighing of a filled container gives only a 
check on the total weight, it is sometimes desirable 
and even efficient—that the weight of the container 
itself be predetermined, since variation from the norm 
on the part of the container will introduce an opposite 








variation in the quantity of product required to bring 
the filled package up to the predetermined weight. 

Articles to be check-weighed are fed to the scale which 
pushes aside the under-weights or the over-weights to 
pass on to the filling machines. Since light packages are 
separated from heavy containers, it is possible, at a 
later time, to reset the scale, make compensating adjust- 
ments on the filling machines and thus to utilize both 
the light and heavy containers if these occur in appre- 
ciable quantities. 


Volume outage detectors 

Perhaps the simplest of checking devices—in principle, 
if not necessarily in construction—are the so-called 
outage detectors which are used to determine the level 
of fill of dry product cartons. These are of various 
types—straight line and rotary—all using the principle 
of the mechanical finger which is inserted into each 
package. Should the finger find itself able to descend 
further into the body of the package than a correct fill 
would permit, a mechanism is set in motion which 
throws the package off the line. Straight-line detectors 
are located at the delivery end of high-speed weighing 
machines and check packages as they leave these units. 
One type automatically stops the weighing machine if 
packages pass through which are not filled to the correct 
height. The machine operators then carefully examine 
the weighing unit and the trouble is located on the 
particular scale where the error has occurred. 

Another straight line type utilizes a circular disc, set 
vertically above the packages on the conveyor line, with 
a series of pendulums or hanging members. This is set 
so that if the material is up to the desired height in the 
carton, a hanging member comes to rest on the top of 
the material and is pushed up slightly as the disc moves 
down. If, however, the material is below the desired 
height in the container, contact will not be made with 
the hanging member. Failure to make this contact 
permits a throw-out switch to operate, causing a pusher 
device to throw the faulty package out of the line. 


3. Pre-determined weight scale for packaging and check-weighing. Over-and-under chart. Poise locks to prevent move- 
ment during operation. Courtesy Toledo Scale Co. 4. Check-weighing scale utilizing illuminated frosted glass chart, 
suitably graduated, instead of mechanical indication. Courtesy The Exact Weight Scale Co. 
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Bottle cleaning equipment 





\o prevent contamination of their products and to 
comply with food and health laws, manufacturers find 
it necessary to clean bottles prior to filling. Those 

using all new containers desire to remove lint, dust 


and any glass chips that may enter the container be- 
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tween the time of its manufacture and the time of its 
use in the packaging plant. Those using a returned 
bottle—as in the milk and beverage industries—of course 
find thorough washing and sterilizing of such containers 
an absolute essential. Cleaning equipment is of three 
general types: air cleaners, rinsing machines and soak- 
ing, rinsing and washing machines. 

The two former types are recommended only for the 
thorough cleaning of new glassware not requiring sterili- 
zation at the point of filling. When second-hand or re- 
turned bottles are being used, only a thorough soaking 
“and washing in sterilizing solutions, followed by a care- 
ful drying, can be recommended. 


Air cleaning 


Where glassware comes directly from the factory, 
cleaning by compressed air has been found satisfactory in 
numerous plants, particularly provided the glassware 
has not been exposed—outside of closed shipping con- 
tainers—to grime or grease. 

Air cleaners of both hand operated and automatic types 
are available. In the non-automatic type, the operator 
places two bottles at a time against air tubes, arranged 
to provide a blast of air whenever the pressure of the 
bottle necks is applied. From 60 to 80 lbs. of com- 
pressed air pressure is utilized and dirt, lint and grease 
are thus literally blown out of the bottle. Such ma- 
chines can be operated at a speed of from 30 to 40 con- 
tainers per minute, depending on the skill of the opera- 
tor and the size of the container. 

Automatic machines of various types are also avail- 
able. In some instances, rotary machines very similar 
to bottle filling machines are utilized, receiving the 
bottles directly from a conveyor and cleaning them while 
in upright position. They are discharged, one by one, 
back on to the conveyor, by means of a star wheel. 

Another type takes bottles, inverts them for cleaning, 
replaces them, clean, in upright positions—all continu- 
ously—and discharges them by means of star wheel 


arrangement. 


1. Fully automatic straight line air cleaner. Bottles are 
inverted six at a time over cleaning heads. Courtesy 
Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd. 2. Automatic rotary air 
cleaner. Courtesy U. S. Bottlers Machinery Co. 3. Auto- 
matic rotary bottle cleaner. Containers are inverted over 
air blast mechanism. Courtesy The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. 
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MODEL 1091— 
end-tower type 


® Speedweigh 
scales in both 
center or end- 
tower models 
have full range 
of commodity 
equipment. Large 
ounce gradua- 
tion, with easy- 
to-read chart for highest accuracy in packaging, checking 
operations. No need to level scale. In-built carrying handle. 


® Accurate filling 
of heavier bags 
and containers is 
rapidly accom- 
plished with 
Toledo Over- 
and-Under Dial 
Scales. Wideindi- — ’ 

cator travel provides close accuracy in trimming filled pack- 
ages. Available in either portable floor or bench style scale. 


TOLEDO 


SPEEDWEIGH 


— bringing new Speed, ACCURACY and Dependability 
to packaging, check-weighing, and testing operations. 


ONLY THE SPEEDWEIGH 
BRINGS YOU ALL THESE IMPORTANT FEATURES: 


Toledo Accuracy 

—precision-built for 
dependable performance 

High Sensitivity 

—1/64 ounce moves indicator 

No Need to Level 

—ready to use anywhere 

Lock Poise 

—cannot be moved accidentally Capacity 5 Ib. 


Carrying Handle 
—fits flush when not in use 


Stainless Steel Beam 
—clear, etched figures 


Light Weight 
—major parts of die-cast 
aluminum 








®@ Where entirely 
automatic opera- 
tion is desired, 
Toledo Electric 
Cut-Off Scales, 
using either 
photo-electric or 
mercury mag- 
netic cut-offs, — 

are available. Scale automatically dumps correct weight of 
material being packaged. Rapid and highly accurate. 


®Toledo “1500” 
floor scales are 
ruggedly built for 
receiving, ship- 
ping and general 
heavy weighing. 
Highly accurate. 
May be equipped , 

with Toledo Printweigh for indisputable printed weight 
records in either tape or ticket form, or combination of both. 


SCALES 


1025 TELEGRAPH ROAD - TOLEDO, OHIO 


CANADIAN TOLEDO SCALE CO. LIMITED, TORONTO, ONT. 


SALES AND SERVICE IN 181 CITIES, U.S.A. AND CANADA 
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4. Automatic ampoule washer and sterilizer, utilizing rotary motion. Photo Courtesy The Lakso Co. 5. Two-tube air 


cleaner with compressor pump. Operator inverts bottles over air blast heads. Photo Courtesy U.S. Bottlers Machinery Co. 


Another type of machine receives a group of bottles 
from the conveyor on toa barrel-like holding device and 
then proceeds to invert these bottles over air nozzles. 
Cleaning is thus accomplished while the bottles are held 
in inverted position. While one set of bottles is being 
cleaned, the preceding set, at the opposite side of the 
drum, is being returned to the conveyor and a third set 
being received, immediately thereafter, by the drum. 

Air cleaning equipment is sometimes incorporated as 


an integral part of a bottle filling machine. 
Bottle rinsers utilize a spray of water—sometimes 
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heated and sometimes including sterilizing solutions, to 
rinse both the inside and the outside of inverted con- 
tainers. Some of the rotary table type consist of a 
large number of spouts mounted on a rotary table. The 
operators invert bottles over these spouts which then 
pass under a hood where interior and exterior sprays are 
applied. Machines of essentially similar principle are 
also manufactured using a straight line conveyor or a 
chain conveyor, designed to carry one or more rows of 
bottles through a rinsing hood where both interior and 
exterior rinsing is performed. 


6 


6. Five-wide automatic bottle 
washer. Soaking and washing 
machines are designed for the 
complicated cleansing problems 
of returned bottles, such as milk 
and beverage containers. Photo 


Courtesy Liquid Carbonic Corp. 
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& SEALTITE PASTED CLOSURE EQUIPMENT 
™ FOR SMALL BAGS. A Sealtite closure gives 
added Rae —— + any Fone bag peenes, Uses - 
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in packaging costs. = 3 oe a 
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CONSOLIDATED 
MODEL 105 BAGGER 


CAPEM AUTOMATIC SCREW CAPPING HOEPNER AUTOMATIC SCALES, BAG 


EQUIPMENT. Designed to handle any type of CLOSERS AND FILLING MACHINERY. 
modern cap or closure. Sorts, feeds and applies Sugar, salt and all types of heavy chemicals, as 
practically any size screw cap, broken thread cap, well as grains and feeds of every description are 
shallow or deep-skirted cap of metal or plastic weighed accurately and economically on a wide 
to any type of container at any required speed. variety of completely automatic equipment. 


The part packaging is called upon to play in the National Defense effort is a most important one. Not 
only munitions, but also foodstuffs, drugs, chemicals and other materials vital to the defense of Democracy, re- 
quire some form of packaging. We are proud that Consolidated equipment is doing its share, not only by speed- 
ing up production in countless defense plants but also by releasing hundreds of packaging operators for primary 
defense work. 


Everyone recognizes that national defense needs must be satisfied before everything else. Consequently 
a large part of our capacity is now devoted exclusively to producing equipment for the U. S. Ordnance De- 
partment, and plants cooperating in the National Defense Program. We regret, therefore, that under existing 
conditions we are unable to give our good customers in non-defense industries the prompt service that they have 
been accustomed to receive. 


We ask, therefore, that you who are users of Consolidated equipment bear with us through this emergency. 
We give you our assurance that, insofar as possible, we shall maintain our service on machines now in operation, 
and it will be our aim to resume production of our standard line of Consolidated cappers, scales, sewing heads 


and bag closing machinery at the earliest possible moment. 





Soaking and washing machines 

Soaking and washing machines were designed to 
meet the far more complicated cleaning problems in- 
volved in the use of multi-trip containers. Such con- 
tainers frequently require the removal of an old, stained 
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or torn label. They have often been used—while in 


the field—to hold products ranging from kerosene to 


fats. They have had opportunity to collect every sort 
of contamination—germs, dirt, grease and grime—and 
thus require the most effective form of thorough 
cleansing and sterilization. 

Machines of this sort usually first rinse the bottle to 
flush out loose dirt, flies, etc., and to pre-heat the bottles 
for the high temperature solutions in the following proc- 
esses. Soaking in hot alkali solutions then follows, to 
remove effectively labels, adhesives and all forms of dirt 
deposits. Frequently brushing devices for both interior 
and exterior of bottles are included as an integral part of 
the machine. The final step consists of rinsing of both 
interior and exterior, to remove all cleaning solutions 
and then draining and, in some instances, drying. 

Machines vary in size to meet varying production needs 
and use chain belts equipped to hold anywhere from one 
to twelve or more bottles per link. Feed and dis- 
charge may be automatic and directly off a conveyor, 
semi-automatic by means of a magazine feed or hand fed 
in some instances. 

Production speeds vary with the width of the machine, 
i.e., the number of bottles held per link of chain or belt, 
and with the size and type of container. Thus an essen- 
tially identical machine designed with a four-bottle-wide 
belt will have a capacity of from 24 to 32 bottles per 
minute, whereas an eight-bottle-wide belt machine will 
have a capacity of from 48 to 64 bottles per minute. 


7. Rotary air cleaner used in conjunction with rotary 
vacuum bottle filler. Courtesy The Karl Kiefer Machine 
Co. 8. Rotary bottle washing table. Bottles are placed 
on table and removed by hand. Courtesy F. J. Stokes 
Machine Co. 9. 
machine. Note trays permitting use for wide range of 
bottle sizes. Courtesy U. S. Bottlers Machinery Co. 


Bottle rinsing, washing and drying 
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MATERIAL : Powders, granular ] 


products, pastes 


ee ae a 


| container 
i] PRODUCTION: 15 to 30 per minute 
OPERATOR’: One 
Filling by gross weight, 
volumetric measure- 


ment or packing. 


Write for literature on 


"S) UNIVERSAL FILLER 


MATERIAL : Powders, granular Z 


products, pastes 
ff CAPACITY: '2 02. to 15 lbs.— any 
folalcolial—ig 
PRODUCTION : 10 to 20 per minute 
OPERATORS: One 


" Filling by gross weight, volumetric 


measurement or packing. 


Write for literature on 


(7S) HEAVY DUTY FILLER 


MATERIAL? Powders and granular products 3 
CAPACITY’ 1 0z. to 5 lbs.—cans, boxes, canisters 
PRODUCTIONS 20 to 120 per minute 


OPERATORS: One 


Filling by gross weight, 

volumetric measure- 

ment, or combination 
of both. 


Write for literature on 


B AUTOMATIC DOUBLE UNIT FILLER 


MATERIAL: Salted nuts, 
candies, small crack- A 
ers, powders, and 
Takei hare itke] mm oli-te-5) 


CAPACITY: ¥% oz. to | Ib. Cel- 
lophane, Pliofilm or other 
AT-Xoh met -Xo] late Mutoliciatel 


PRODUCTION: 50 to 60 per 


minute 
OPERATORS: One 


Filling by measure- 
ment or by auger. 


Write for literature on. . . 


BB TRANSWRAP PACKAGING MACHINE 
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STOKEGORMITH © 


FRANKFORD PHILADELPHIA 





MATERIAL : Nuts in shells, hard 
candies, flaked products 


CAPACITY: 4 oz. to 1% Ibs. (220 cubic 
Tateaat-33 : 
& 
PRODUCTION : 15 to 25 per minute 


OPERATOR’: One 
Filling by net weight. 


Write for literature on 


(ECONVEYOR NET WEIGHT SCALE 


etc. 


3A ‘ 6 MATERIAL : Powders, cereals, seeds, chemicals, 


CAPACITY? Envelopes 2” to 8” high, when closed 


PRODUCTION: 60 to 120 per minute 
OPERATORS: None. 

Entirely automatic. 

Connects with and 

seals filled en- 

velopes from pow- 

der fillér or net 

weight scale 


Write for literature on 


(g3;BAG AND ENVELOPE SEALER 


(fol arelars 


Ps MATERIAL: All food and grocery products in 


CAPACITY? Maximum carton: 10'2” x 612" x 4)2" 


Minimum carton: 2%4” x 198" x 34” 
PRODUCTION: 40 to 75 per minute 
OPERATORS: One pe y 
Several Models. nh a ane a 
Feeds cartons, pr 5 jae ® 

oe R 


bottom seals, fills, te, 
° top seals. 


Write for literature or 


(7a) NEVERSTOP CARTON FILLER & SEALER 


MATERIAL: All food and grocery products 
~» 
Key f CAPACITY: Maximum carton: 10” x 614" x 4” 


Minimum carton: 334" x lho" x 1” 
PRODUCTION: 60 to 70 per minute 
Kod) 3:2 -Gee) Semen 
Automatically tight-wraps carton with’ printed 


label, after it is filled and sealed, f 
making attrac- a 


tive, siftless tight- no! f>) a <4 a] 


j ” / . wrapped package F as ry 
— ~ i for all products. —- “ 
7 | PA ox " 
tes Ne s \ cri = a 4 itr iti: al ar a 


STOKEG@RIMITH © (AUTOMATIC TIGHT WRAPPER 


FRANKFORD PHILADELPHIA 


yet a we 
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QUIPMENT for the filling of containers with liquids 
or pastes can generally be divided into two broad 
general classifications: 


1. Metering machines—which deliver to the con- 
tainer by: 
Ca) A measured volume. 
(b) A measured weight. 


Pr 


Constant level machines—which fill the containers 
to a uniform height as measured from: 

(a) The bottom of the container to the liquid 
level at the top. 

(b) The top of the container to the liquid level. 


Metering machines are used principally for viscous 
or semi-liquid products. The constant volume type 
consists basically of an accurate pump of either piston or 


1. Thirty-two valve automatic feed and discharge rotary 
filler. Courtesy Horix Mfg. Co. 2. Straight line semi- 
automatic vacuum filler. Courtesy U.S. Bottlers Machinery 
Co. 3. General purpose filler for thick liquids and pastes. 
Courtesy F. J. Stokes Machine Co. 4. Auger fed filler for 
pastes and viscous materials. Container capacity up to i 
18 in. in height. Courtesy Stokes & Smith Co. 5. Auto- 
matic vacuum filler for bottles and cans; equipped with ' 
variable speed drive to permit adjustment to speeds of other 
machines in the line. Courtesy Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd. 
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Te ARENCO 
TUBE FILLER 


Fills, closes and seals collapsible tubes... 


interchangeable to handle pastes, creams, 


lotions and liquids ... 


FEATURES... 


@ Automatic cap tightener. 


@ No material delivered from filling nozzle when 
tube is missing. No tube—no fill. 


@ Clean filling—no spattering of inside closure wall— 
no material trapped in fold. 


@ Positively correct quantity in each tube. 


@ Simple adjustments for different quantities and easy 
changing from one tube size to another. 









@ Shaped tube holders—shapes of tubes and folds 


always uniform. 





FLOOR SPACE 3'-11" x 2'-3" 


@ Ample passage for material—no valves—no squeez- ies ASCE Ci ET 
ing to interfere with consistency and viscosity of ma- 


ONE OPERATOR 
terial. - 


TYPES OF ARENCO CLOSURES 


@ All parts of machine easily accessible for control, { f ll fl 
1 2 4 


lubrication, and cleaning. 
3 
OTHER SPECIAL FEATURES 
@ Automatic tube cleaning before filling. 


@ Quiet in operation. 





AN EXAMPLE 
@ Automatic safety clutch. Machine stops instantly in case of 
damaged tube or other obstruction. 


@ Special valve for the filling nozzle for feeding of semi-fluid 
and easy flowing materials. 








@ Automatic registry of print; automatic batch numbering and 


secret marking. 
<i 
HR EN[ it: 


NEW Y 


ACHINE COMPANY 
O N.Y. 


RK, 











6. Portable vacuum type filler equipped with four valve 

filling heads. Courtesy Horix Mfg. Co. 7. Semi-auto- 

matic vacuum filler for bottles and cans. Courtesy Pneu- 

matic Scale Corp., Ltd. 8. Multi-head paste filler for hot 

and cold semi-plastic products. Courtesy The Vol-U-Meter 

Co. 9. Gravity type liquid filler with eight filling spouts. 
Courtesy Scientific Filter Co. 
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rotary impellers and is obtainable as hand operated, 
semi-automatic or full automatic equipment. 


The hand operated units are generally constructed with 
a piston pump, a hopper in which is loaded a batch of 
the material to be filled and a spout to which the operator 
presents the containers in time with the stroke of the 
piston. On some products, it is necessary to keep the 
tip of the spout immersed in the fluid as it is ejected into 
the container, thus eliminating air pockets. In the hand 
operated machines, the operator is relied upon to lower 
the container away at the proper speed in order to accom- 


plish this end. 


Semi-automatic and full automatic machines of the 
piston type operate on a similar principle, except that 
two or more piston pumps are utilized along with a con- 
veyor which intermittently carries the containers for- 
ward. A cam operated table raises the containers at the 
filling station and lowers them away in timed relation- 
ship with the piston stroke. The containers can be 
automatically discharged on to a conveyor for subsequent 
packaging operations. 

Machines are also available of the full automatic 
constant motion rotary type. This type of equip- 
ment can be hand fed by an operator placing empty con- 
tainers on the trays of the machine. This construction 
is usually recommended where there is a wide variety of 
shapes and sizes to be handled. These machines can 
also be automatically fed and are well adapted to con- 
veyor line operation where there are previous and subse- 
quent operations to be performed. For this purpose, a 
star wheel is utilized and the containers are removed 
from the conveyor thereby and automatically returned 
to the conveyor after the filling operation has been 
completed. 


There are two general constructions of the rotary type 
machine. In one there is a series of piston pumps 
mounted above and rotating with the containers, so 
that each stroke of a piston fills the container below it. 
In the other there is a pump of the rotary impeller or 
piston type, depending upon the product to be handled, 
and a valve head arranged so that the entire discharge 
from the pump is ejected into one, and only one, con- 
tainer at a time. In recent years, this type of equip- 
ment has been greatly improved so as to give greater 
speed, cleaner filling and a wide capacity range with 
minimum changeover time. There have also been added 
no jar—no fill and other safety devices, so as to render 
the equipment fool-proof. The rotary impeller pump 
has the distinct advantage of a constant velocity of mate- 
rial flowing through it in one direction, so as to mini- 
mize its wear and thereby indefinitely hold its accuracy. 


Constant weight measuring equipment contains a scale 
as an integral part of the machine. As the container is 
filled to a point where it is equally as heavy as a pre- 
determined weight placed on the other platform, the 
balancing of the scale causes the filling valve to be 
tripped and the flow then stopped. These units are 
principally of the hand operated type and generally give 
no greater speed than an operator can obtain with a 
































ton Packaging Machines. 


done for practically every type of product 
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have a 45-year record of packaging jobs well 





CARTONING 
MACHINES 


@ Consult Redington for automatic 
cartoning of practically any solid 
item. Machines are available for 
inserting bottles, jars, collapsible 
tubes, razor blades, candy coated 
gum, oleomargarine, macaroni, 
soap and almost any other solid item 
or container in glued-end or tuck- 
end cartons. Redington Cartoning 
Machines can be equipped with cir- 
cular mechanism for automatically 
handling printed advertising mat- 
ter—means for code stamping car- 
ton—means for printing on car- 
tons—mechanism for other fea- 
tures such as placing a corrugated 
protector around bottles. 








WRAPPING and 
CELLOPHANE 
WRAPPING 


@ Consult Redington for high speed 
wrapping machines for handling 
products in Cellophane, Sylphrap, 
wax or glassine paper and other 
wrapping materials. Redington 
Wrapping Machines can _ be 
equipped with mechanism for ap- 
plying ‘“‘Easy Opening Tape’’—with 
photoelectric cell mechanism for 
controlling cut-off of printed de- 
sign—with special mechanism for 
handling government stamps for 
tobacco packages, and with many 
other special mechanisms. 








Combination 
CARTONING and 
WRAPPING 


@ Consult Redington for machines 
for such items as the new Schick 
Injector package, candy coated gum 
and other packages where it is ad- 
visable to carton and wrap on the 
same machine. Photoelectric cell 
mechanism for registering printed 
wrapping material, and easy open- 
ing tape mechanism are available. 








SPECIAL 
PACKAGING 


@ Consult Redington for packaging 
machines that defy classification . . . 
the unique wrap of Listerine, the 
double wrap for Crystal White 
Soap, the interlocking wrap for 
tins of Underwood’s Deviled Ham, 
the Phillips Milk of Magnesia 
package, Bayer’s tins of Aspirin, 
Life Savers, professional and sample 
envelopes for Bayer’s Aspirin and 
Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine. 




































































Type 23 Continuous Loading Cartoning Machine for han- 
dling Fitch’s Ideal Hair Tonic. Same type machine built for 
items shown at the left, as well as for many other products. 


Type 96 high speed Cellophane Wrapping Machine with 
means for applying Easy Opening Tape. Machine shown was 
buill for wrapping cigarette packages. Available for high 
speed wrapping of similar items. 


Type 23 Continuous Loading Cartoning Machine combined 
with Cellophane Wrapping attachment. This combination 
unit not only inserts article into carton but also wraps closed 
carton in Cellophane. 





F. B. REDINGTON CO. (Established in 1897) 108 So. Sangamon St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











10. Twelve-valve automatic rotary fillér, gravity type, for soups, syrups, fruit juices and saucing of beans, etc., in open 


























top cans. Courtesy Horix Mfg. Co. 11. Predetermined level filler for free flowing products. Fills to a pre-set point in 


container. Courtesy Food Machinery Corp. 12. Forty-spout liquid low pressure filler with twenty-spout syruper attachment. 


This equipment is generally used in the soft beverage field. Courtesy Liquid Carbonic Corp. 


hose with nozzle-valve, but offer the distinct advantage 
of clean and accurate filling. 

The constant level equipment is principally used for 
light, free-flowing liquids. The siphon filler was the 
earliest design in this category and is still used for some 
hand operated units. In these machines, the container 
is filled until the liquid level therein is the same as that 
in the float controlled supply tank. There is no over- 
flow to be handled with this method. 

Direct pressure machines require that the neck of the 
container be sealed, usually with a rubber stopper 
through which passes the filling stem. This stem con- 
tains both liquid and air passages so that, as the product 
flows through under a gravity head pressure which may 
vary between three and fifteen feet, the air is permitted 
to escape. When the container is filled, the air escapes 
by the passage provided in the filling tube, the liquid 
then begins flowing out through that passage, but, 
since the opening is small, it runs at a greatly reduced 
speed. This type of equipment is faster than the siphon 
units and is obtainable in all sizes from hand operated to 
full automatic. 

Drip and the filling of defective containers can be 
prevented by the use of a variant of the direct pressure 
construction known as the “‘gravity vacuum."’ In this 
design the supply tank, mounted above the filling tubes, 
is kept under vacuum, so that vacuum must be created 
in the container before the liquid can be permitted to 
flow into it by gravity. 

In full automatic equipment, the straight vacuum, the 
gravity-vacuum and gravity principles are frequently 
used. In the vacuum construction, the float controlled 
supply tank is mounted below the filling tubes. The 
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containers are sealed, as in the direct pressure units, and 
the air withdrawn from them. The reduced pressure 
thus produced causes the liquid to be drawn into the 
containers, the overflow going out through the air tubes 
just as in the pressure machines. The liquid is separated 
from the air by an automatic trap, the liquid being 
returned to the supply tank and the air going out 
through the vacuum pump. These machines are avail- 
able in all sizes from hand operated units to completely 
automatic. 

Into full automatic liquid filling equipment there 
have been incorporated, in the last few years, many 
safety devices which make for smooth, top speed opera- 
tion with a minimum of stoppage. Machines have de- 
vices guaranteeing protection against damages otherwise 
resulting from carelessness on the part of the operator 
or from choke-neck or misshapen containers or even the 
stopping of other machines in the line. 

Operating speeds of filling machines of the automatic 
varieties have been substantially speeded up during the 
past few years, machines now in operation in some plants 
working at speeds of as high as 300 14-0z. bottles per 
minute. Of course, speed—while of great importance— 
is but one of a number of considerations by which a filler 
should be judged. Among other important factors are 
ease of adjustability and ease of cleaning. Machines for 
foods and chemicals are often made with stainless steels 
or other reaction-resisting materials on all parts com- 
ing into contact with the material being filled. 

Semi-automatic units are generally of the straight 
line type through which the containers are advanced 
intermittently. Full automatic equipment of both the 
straight line and rotary types is obtainable. 


















BOSTON-BLISS-LATHAM 












Equipment for Stitching Set Up and Folding Boxes, 
Telescope Boxes, Display Cartons, Shopping Bags, Book 
Matches, Milk Bottle Caps, Pocket Books, Belt Loops, 
Luggage, Toys, Sheet Metal, and a Large variety of 
other products. 












Sold 
and Serviced 


by 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


1@h3 LO) | CHICAGO 
185 Summer St. 117 W. Harrison St. ea ee 
PHILADELPHIA CINCINNATI ; Seeman A 


5th and Chestnut Sts. 3441 St. Johns Place a 
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Bliss Heavy Duty Box Stitcher 


Built for heavy duty work on all grades 
and thicknesses of boxboard used for cor- 
rugated and solid fibre shipping containers; 
also suitable for telescope containers, suit 
boxes, set-up boxes, folding boxes, cracker 
caddies, display boxes, ete. 

Clearance between the stitcher head and 
clinching anvil, 15/3” 

May be equipped with tables or gauges. 
Bliss 90° or 45° Stitcher Head; uses 
standard ribbon and Hybar wires, also 
other flat and round size s. 

Throat lengths—15”, 25” or 33” and longer. 


SAMPLES OF 
BOX STITCHING 





Folding Suit Box 





Hardware Box 


DEXTE 
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BOX STITCHERS 





Improved Latham No. 34 Box Stitcher 
This new Latham is a moderately priced 
machine for stitching the regular run of 
boxes, containers and bags used by mail 
order, clothing and metal trades manu- 


facturers, and similar industries. Work- 
ing parts are stronger and heavier than 
those of previous models, and concealed 
for protection against dust and grit. 

Uses .017 or .020 ribbon wire; No. 1 
or No. 2 Hybar wire. Crown of stitch, 
7/15". Capacity .360 inch. Speed up to 
300 Stitches per minute. !/; HP Motor. 
Throat length, 12”. 





Boston No. 10 Box Stitcher 


A light model machine equipped with the 
Boston No. 26 Narrow Stitcher Head. 
Adapted for light stitching operations, 
either on boxes or flat work such as bag 
sealing and attaching articles to cards. 
Wire used, 21 X 25 flat or 25 to 28 round. 
Work up to '/,” in thickness may be 
stitched. , Crowns may be furnished for 
3/,” 3” or !/2 

Machine 1 may be equipped with standard 
table. Distance from stitch to inside edge 
of frame is 10 inches. 





Shopping Bag 


FOLDER COMPANY 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Boston Multiple Head Stitcher 


Uses No. 15 Type Heavy Duty Boston 
Stitcher Head. Heads are adjustable side- 
wise, with a minimum spacing of 3” from 
center to center, and maximum spacing up 
to 16”. Uses 1/2” crown stitch. 
Drives all sizes of ribbon and Hybar wire, 
also other flat and round sizes. 

Used for stitching suit boxes, cartons and 
other types of folding or set-up boxes, and 
for any other stitching requiring two or 
more stitches uniformly spaced. 

Available with solid clincher or moving 
clincher as ordered. 


























Bliss Heavy Duty Bottom Stitcher 
Equipped with Bliss Heavy Duty stitcher 
head. Recommended for stitching the 
bottoms of regular slotted containers, 
and other types-of one piece boxes and 
many other purposes, where maximum 
production is required. 

The rugged construction of the Bliss 
Bottom Stitcher assures long service on 
heavy duty work. 


Built in two sizes: 15” or 25” throat. 





Improved Latham No. 34-B 
Bottom Stitcher 


A moderately priced stitcher for bottom 
stitching the lighter grades of corrugated 
and solid fibre shipping containers in all 


the usual sizes. Heavy duty working 
parts are larger and stronger than those 
of previous Latham models. Formers 
and drivers are readily removable and 
reversible. Stitcher head is removable 
asa unit. Reliable ring type clutch. 

No. 1 or 
Crown of stitch, 
12”. Speed up to 300 

1/, HP motor. 


Uses .017 or .020 ribbon wire; 
No. 2 Hybar wire. 
7/isinch. Throat, 
stitches per minute. 


BOTTOM STITCHERS 








Bliss Heavy Duty Duplex Stitcher 


Drives two stitches simultaneously, en- 
abling a production 50% to 60% greater 
than is possible with the single head 
stitchers, without increasing the labor cost. 
One operator can stitch 6 to 12 boxes per 
minute. With two operators, production 
may be increased to as many as 18 boxes 
per minute. 
ew 


Built in one size with 15” throat length. 





Regular Slotted Container, showing 
bottom stitched on Bottom Stitcher 





Bliss Box and Bottom Stitcher 


This is a general purpose machine popular 
in plants using both regular slotted con- 
tainers and various styles of telescope and 
Bliss boxes. Boxes can be assembled on 
the box arm; regular slotted containers 
can be bottom stitched on post. Change 
can be made in one minute. 
Built in two sizes, with 15” 
respectively. 


or 25” throat, 





Bliss type container for delivering beer and other 
bottled beverages. Assembled on Bliss Box Stitcher 
or Bliss Box and Bottom Stitcher 





<7 


TYPES OF 
WIRE 
STITCHING 


Stitch 
board using 


= 


moving clinc! 


of the 


types of wire stitching 


These are some 


2 NL Nod 


that come within the Stitch 


range of the Bliss Heavy 
Duty Stitcher Head. Cor- 
respondence is_ solicited 
regarding any other types 
i Stitch thro 
of stitches your work may 





require. 


Boos| meaoacers | See 
a | SS ese 


through solid fibre box 





Stitch through solid paper, using 


Wa K7NZN 
LZ AZ ZN ZN PNT NZ 


through corrugated box 
board using solid clinchers. 








Raised stitch to allow fixed space 


solid clinchers. under crown. 





Stitch with one leg longer and 
4 turned out for fastening. 
er. 












Ring type stitch to bind end of 
rope, etc. 


\ a % 
Stitching two materials together 
without clinching staple. 





ugh soft material, using 
“pass by” solid clincher. 
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Bliss Quick Lift Top Stitcher 


TOP STITCHERS 


Bliss Power Lift Top Stitcher 


Recommended where large numbers of 
heavy containers are used and is es- 
pecially suitable for conveyor installa- 
tions, as it is adjustable to coincide 
with conveyor line. 

Equipped with a power driven work 
table. Table automatically stops in 
just right position for top stitching. 


stitcher. 


stitched. 


Equipped with 
Stitcher Head. 


length. 


Boxes. 


and down. 


Equipped with 
Stitcher Head. 


LATHAM CORNER STAY STITCHER 





Distance from stitch to inside of frame is 12”. 
.017 to .020 ribbon, or No. 20 K No. 25 flat. 


DEXTE 
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The Latham Corner 
Stay Stitcher places 
a right angle stitch 
around corner of box. 


The machine is used 
for hardware packing 
boxes, cracker caddy 
covers and boxes for 
other purposes; also 
for strengthening the 


higher grade _ set-up 
boxes which are later 
covered with paper. 


Motor, % HP, any de- 
sired electrical specifi- 
cations. 


Wire used is 


power lift and 
A steel work table equipped 
with steel ball bearings permits free 
movement of container while being 


One motor operates 


Built in one size, with 33” throat 


Table size 26” « 40”. 


Bliss Quick Lift Top Stitcher 


Used for wire stitching the tops of 
regular slotted containers and Bliss 


The steel table is supported by the Bliss 
quick lift mechanism which is positive 
in action and instantly adjustable up 
Raising and lowering of 
table is facilitated by the use of coun- 
terbalancing steel springs. 


Built in three throat lengths—15”, 25 
and 33”, accommodating boxes up to 
33” long, 33” wide and 28” deep. 


Heavy Duty 





Heavy Duty 


~" 


Bliss No. 4-2 Box 
Top Stitched 


Bliss No. 4 Box 





Regular Slotted 
Container, showing 
top stitched on Top 
Sealing Stitcher 






Top Stitched 


BOSTON PORTABLE BENCH STITCHER 


With this new Bos- 
ton Portable Bench 
Stitcher, you will often 
find it more conveni- 
ent to take the ma- 
chine to the work to be 
stitched rather than 
carry the work to the 
stitcher. The machine 
is intended for light 
stitching operations, 
such as sealing filled 
bags by wire stitching, 
attaching articles to 
ecards, and = making 
small boxes. 

The Portable _ is 
readily carried from 
one location to an- 
other, attached to light 
socket and put into op- 
eration without delay. 
It is electrically tripped 





Boston Portable Bench Stitcher 


by means of solenoid operated by a foot pedal. 


Stitches work up to ! 


4” in thickness and has throat length of 


4”. Uses No. 26-D Stitcher head for 25 to 30 round wire. 


Crown */;” or !/2” as ordered. 


FOLDER COMPANY 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Motor '/2) HP, 110V, AC, 60 cycle. 














BLISS AUTOMATIC RSC STITCHER 
WITH DEXTER ELEVATOR 


This new low cost Bliss Regular Slotted Con- 
tainer Stitcher, equipped with Dexter Automatic 
Elevator, produces at the rate of 1,500 to 2,000 
average size slotted containers per hour with one 
operator. A pile of blanks up to 3'/2 feet in 
height is rolled from your conveyor system onto 
the elevator. As the operator folds and feeds the 
blanks, the elevator automatically keeps the top 
of the pile at feeding level, thus aiding the op- 
erator in accurate high speed feeding until the 
entire pile is fed. The feed table is quickly 
lowered for the next load. Better quality and 
uniformity of folding is obtained, as well as 
higher production due to uninterrupted feeding. 

The operator folds the blank and pushes 
it through the open head against a stop. 
This action trips the solenoid which oper- 
ates the clutch, and the blank is automatically fed through 
and stitched, with stitches evenly spaced in accordance with pre- 
determined setting. Side guides adjustable to the size of the box 
blank serve as guides, thus assuring a squarely stitched container. 

Provision is made for even spacing of stitches within a range of 
11/2” to 3” between stitches. Tie stitches may be driven at each 
end of the row of stitches, if desired. Only the number of 
stitches for which the machine is set will be driven. 


REGULAR SLOTTED CONTAINER STITCHERS 








LJ 


Bliss Automatic RSC Stitcher with Dexter Elevator 


Complete set-up for size of container and thickness of board 
requires approximately five minutes. This quick adjustment 
feature makes the Bliss Automatic practical and economical for 
both short and long runs. Operates at a speed of 325 stitches 
per minute. Stitches a wide range of sizes, representing approxi- 
mately 90% of the boxes produced. Equipped with Bliss Heavy 
Duty Stitcher Head with 45° Stitch. Single V-belt drive. Mo- 
tor equipment, */; H.P. for stitcher and 1/,; H.P. motor for Dex- 
ter Elevator, any electrical specifications required. 


BLISS DIAGONAL HEAD RSC STITCHER 


The Bliss Diagonal Head Hand Fed Regular Slotted Con- 
tainer Stitcher, which drives the stitch at an angle of 45° to 
the manufacturer’s seam, is a particularly desirable machine 
for stitching corrugated or solid fibre containers. The stitch 
when placed diagonally across the corrugations makes the 
strongest seam available. Solid fibre containers are also stronger 
when diagonally stitched, as the stitch is always across the 
grain of the board, thus enhancing its holding strength. 


It is not uncommon to find this machine operating at speeds 
of 400 to 500 stitches per minute. As many as 10,000 containers 
with five stitches are frequently produced in a day’s run. 


The machine is equipped with the Bliss Heavy Duty Stitcher 
Head and a steel work table with quickly adjustable guides. 
The Bliss Open Head device for holding the flaps in position, is 
rigidly attached to the stitcher head casting and is therefore self- 
supporting. The clincher anvil does not rest on the box blank at 
the moment of stitching, which feature eliminates the crushing 
of the corrugations or denting the board. 


The machine can be furnished with special swivel clinching 







Regular Slotted Con- 
tainer, side stitched on 
RSC Stitcher 


anvil, for stitching double wall A and B and A and A corrugated 
boxes. A long draw stitcher head is used. 


SPECIFICATIONS. Built in 32”, 38” and 48” throat lengths. 
Height to clincher, 43”. 


Motor, !/; HP any electrical specification required. 








Bliss RSC Stitcher (Diagonal Head) 
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of Bliss Boxes 
No. 2, No. 4 
4-2 models. 


No. 2 Bliss Box—Open 


When No. 2 Box is assembled, the 
flanges form a double thickness of 
board on all vertical seams on the 
sides, and on horizontal seams at each 
end of the box. 


the box. 


No. 2 Bliss Box—Sealed panies. 


TYPES OF BLISS BOXES 


The most popular types 
the 
and No. 


This New Bliss Wire-LockSeal Box 
may be sealed, opened for inspection 
and re-sealed without damage to 


Wire stitches with arched crown 
attached to top panel and body of 
box provide means for locking the 
cover with wire or strips of metal 
which may be sealed with lead seals. 
Such seals are readily broken with- 
out damage to the box and after 
inspection or repacking new seals 
may be applied. 
arched wire seals attached, is manu- 
factured by leading container com- 


This box, with 


Bliss No. 4 Box— 
Open 





When No. 4 box is assembled the three 
flanges form a double thickness on the 
ends, which gives added protection for 
canned goods and other commodities 
where an end thrust of the contents is 
to be guarded against. 





















No. 4 Bliss Box—Sealed 

























ADVANTAGES OF BLISS BOXES 


Packing goods in BLISS BOXES assures the manufacturer of 
the greatest possible margin of safety to his goods while stored and 
in transit. The three-piece construction, with all vertical seams 
reinforced, makes the BLISS BOX the strongest corrugated or 
solid fibre container obtainable. 

The special method of construction of the Bliss Box offers greatly 
increased resistance to all types of stresses, whether from within or 
without the box. 

Bliss Boxes are economical because they contain no waste stock. 
The saving in material and freight charges reduces the total 
cost an average of 10% and in some instances as much as 20% 
when compared with other types of fibre containers. The extra 
strength of the BLISS BOX also often permits the use of lighter 
board which effects an additional saving. 

Blanks for BLISS BOXES are manufactured by nearly all lead- 
ing board mills and box factories in the United States and Can- 
ada and are therefore as readily obtainable as other types of 
shipping containers. A complete list of manufacturers will be 
furnished on request. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET 
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DEXTER ENGINEERING SERVICE 


The Dexter Folder Company is a sixty year old con- 
cern, with sales and service offices in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, and Dallas. 

Their wide experience, up-to-date engineering facili- 
ties and modern methods of manufacture, have com- 
bined to produce a line of wire stitching equipment for 
every purpose that is unsurpassed in quality and pro- 
ductive capacity. 

Dexter men who have a thorough knowledge of re- 
quirements for packaging and shipping many kinds of 
products, and the numerous applications of wire stitch- 
ing in manufacturing methods, are available, without 
obligation, for consultation at your convenience. 


Write us. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















Capping and sealing equipment 





ACHINES are available for applying screw caps, 

crowns, corks and vacuum caps to containers at 

varying rates of speeds and under a wide range of 
differing operating conditions. Such machinery varies 
from the simplest hand cappers to high-speed fully 
automatic equipment, operating on conveyor lines in 
conjunction with filling and labeling and cartoning 
machines. 


Screw and turn-on caps 


The application of the screw cap closure is not as diffi- 
cult a problem as it at first appears. When the cap 


is properly designed so that the lead threads readily 
follow the thread on the glass, thus preventing any 
tendency to cross thread, and the liners are glued into 
the cap or attached in a satisfactory manner so as to 
prevent their falling out of the cap, it is possible to em- 
ploy automatic equipment in applying these closures. 
There are several types of machines available for 
applying turn-on caps. On some of these it is only 
necessary to dump the caps in a hopper, from where they 
are systematically sorted and fed to the machine in 
relative cooperation with containers received from the 
filler. On others, generally referred to as semi-auto- 


1. Four-head fully automatic, rotary capper. Courtesy Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd. 2. Semi-automatic hand-operated 

screw capping machine. Courtesy Scientific Filter Co. 3. Full automatic four-spindle rotary capper. 4. Full automatic 

capper designed for sorting, feeding and applying square cover assembly to can bodies. 5. Automatic two-spindle rotary 
type capper for intermediate output. Photos 3, 4, 5 Consolidated Packaging Machinery Corp. 
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matic Cappers, it is necessary to start the cap on the 
container. Regardless of the type machine employed, 
the caps must be applied with the proper tension so that 
a perfect seal is made both with the top of the bottle 
and the cap liner. 

Hand-capping machines are, in many cases, 
used where production requirements are so small that 
the tendency is to continue with the old hand operation. 
For those manufacturers whose requirements are small, 
the adoption of at least a hand-tightening unit is recom- 
mended. This unit can be adjusted so that every cap 


6. Single-head full automatic capper. 7. Corking wheel 
unit on discharge conveyor of filling machine. Photos 
courtesy Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd. 8. Semi-automatic 
screw capper in hook-up with hand feed, automatic dis- 
charge rotary bottle filler. Photo Horix Manufacturing Co. 
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will be applied to the proper tension in order to insure 
a proper seal and still be easily removable by hand. 

Semi-automatic machines are of the same gen- 
eral construction and size as the fully automatic. The 
cap-feeding device, however, is omitted and the cap 
started on the container by hand. It is installed in the 
production line the same as the fully automatic and 
occupies the same space as the automatic machine. It 
has a feed conveyor and a discharge conveyor and the 
containers are fed and discharged automatically. 

The smallest semi-automatic machine is generally a 
single-head machine designed for operating at capacities 
from 1800 per hour to about 2700 per hour. In order to 
obtain a larger capacity, it is necessary to employ a ma- 
chine using a number of spindles rather than a single 
head. These units are designed to possess a capacity of 
from approximately 50 containers per minute to 120 or 
more. They are usually of the rotary type and are in 
practically all cases the same machine as the fully auto- 
matic, except for the omission of the automatic cap-feed- 
ing and applying mechanism. 

Another variation of the semi-automatic capper is the 
type which uses a belt cap feed on to which the operator 
simply feeds the caps. From that point on, operation is 
completely automatic. This method is often used where 
closures are not suited to automatic sorting and feeding. 

The semi-automatic unit can be readily changed from 


one size container and cap to another and the cost of 


attachments for the different containers is not exceed- 
ingly high. On the fully automatic machine, a change 
from one size cap and container to another requires a 
longer period of time and the attachments, of course, are 
much more costly. 

Fully automatic machines, when it comes to 
larger capacities, or outputs, are sometimes found to be 
far more desirable inasmuch as their greater efficiency 
will considerably reduce packaging production costs. 

Automatic units are most profitably adapted to those 
production lines operating at a capacity of 45 or more 
containers per minute. There are, however, many in- 
stances where a steady production of 35 to 40 containers 
per minute is needed and sizes are suited to automatic 
production. In such cases, a full automatic single head 
or slow speed multiple head unit may be desirable. 

A recent development replaces the familiar hopper 
with a worm feed device. Since this eliminates the 
necessity of agitating and jumbling large masses of caps 
in a hopper, it permits the handling of delicate types 
which could not previously be handled automatically 
and particularly those closure types where the height 
exceeds the diameter. 


Crowns and corks 


When plain or flanged corks are used, the capping 
problem resolves itself into one of inserting the cork 
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9. Full automatic rotary corker for flanged corks. 


Courtesy U. S. Bottlers Machinery Co. 








10. Ma- 


chine for automatically cutting and inserting cotton wads into pill bottles. Courtesy Consolidated Pack- 
aging Machinery Co. 11. Combined capper and corker for applying screw-on caps and depressing 
corks. 12. Cork depressing device operating on conveyor line. Photos Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd. 


into the neck, rather than turniig a thread. Such in- 
sertion is, in the vast majority of cases, done in part or 
in whole by hand. The most familiar mechanical aid is 
the corking wheel conveyor, which consists of a section 
of belt conveyor with a wheel of fairly large diameter 
suspended above it at the height of the bottle top. 
Operators start the corks as the containers pass down 
the forepart of the conveyor and the movement of the 
belt then forces the bottles, one by one, under the cork- 
ing wheel. Thus a gradual and increasing pressure is 
applied to each cork in turn, forcing it into position. 

Another type of corker substitutes an endless belt, 
running over two pulleys, for the corking wheel. A 
rigid metal plate behind the slanting lower portion of 
the moving belt forces the corks firmly and evenly into 
the neck of the containers. 

Crown caps are frequently applied by equipment form- 
ing an integral part of bottle filling machines. However, 
separate rotary crowners of fully automatic type are 
available. These are very similar, in feed and general 
structure, to rotary turn-on closure cappers, except that 
they substitute a crown forming pressure for the turning 
action of the ordinary capper. 

Hand and semi-automatic devices for applying crown 
caps, milk bottle caps, foil and paper hoods for milk 
bottles and many other specialized types of closure or 
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super closure are also available. The basic principle of 
application varies very little, however, from those de- 
scribed in the foregoing discussion. 

So-called roll-on caps are applied by rotary automatic 
machines which position the unthreaded cap on the 
bottle and hold it thus while revolving rollers form the 
cap metal to the shape of the bottle thread. 

Fully automatic corking units have been devised re- 
cently for a number of special applications. In one such 
machine, corks are placed into correct position in the 
corking head for driving into the bottle neck by a posi- 
tive air pressure feeding device. Corks are hopper fed 
into a channel that directs each cork to the correct posi- 
tion and register before insertion in the bottle neck. The 
large capacity hopper is so designed that a casual glance 
from the line operator will determine just when a new 
batch of corks is required. 

Feeding of the filled but uncorked bottles into the 
machine is controlled by an electric feed switch. The 
machine is so designed as to automatically stop when- 
ever a ‘‘break’’ appears in the line of advancing bottles 
and to remain stopped until the break is closed. The 
machine is equipped with a vari-drive, making possible 
its operation at exactly the speed called for hy the pro- 
duction schedule and its synchronization with the other 
units of a packaging line. 

















HORIX MANUFACTURING CO. 


PITTSBURGH (4), PA. 


Manufacturers of HORIX, HALLER, and BERGMANN Filling and Conveying Equipment 





PRODUCTS HANDLED 


Whiskey Bluing Medicines Chili Sauce 
Wine Catsup Extracts Tomato Pulp 
Liqueurs Vinegar Drugs Ice Cream 

Gin Syrup Insecticides Cottage Cheese 
Water Brine Fruit Juices Sour Cream 


AUTOMATIC ROTARY FILLERS 





Suitable for plants requiring maximum continuous speed with 
minimum labor. Feed, filling and discharge are completely auto- 
matic. Automatic safeties prevent damage and lost time due to 
defective containers. Bottle Fillers available in 7, 9, 14, 18, 21, 
24, 28, and 32-valve sizes, will fill all types of containers, up to 
400 aminute. Can Fillers are built with 6, 10, 12 or 18 valves to 
suit special requirements, filling soups, fruit juices, etc., and 
syruping or saucing beans, spaghetti, etc., at speeds up to 250 
aminute. Operate with all standard washers or closing machines. 
Quickly adjusted to different sizes of containers. Fill uniformly, 
without drip or waste. Easily dis-assembled for cleaning or ad- 
justing. Sturdily constructed to insure dependability and long 
life. Safety devices automatically stop the machine in case of 
jams at infeed or discharge, and prevent damage to filling 
machine and costly production delays due to choke-neck bottles. 


PORTABLE VACUUM FILLER 





A simple, easily-operated machine of wide adaptability. Consists 
of compact motor-pump unit, with built-in switch; light-weight 
filling head, with quickly adjustable valves; over-flow jar; neces- 
sary hose connections. Motor can be attached to any light socket. 
Filling head balanced to minimize fatigue. Corrosion-resisting 
contact parts, easily cleaned, furnished to suit requirements. 


MODEL NV STRAIGHT-LINE FILLER 


Ideal for filling small lots of differ- 
ent products into a variety of con- 
tainers. Handles any shape or size 
of bottle from 4 oz. to 1 gal.Change 
from one size container to another 
is quickly and easily made. Empty 
bottles are fed by hand. Fills 4 to 
12 bottles at a time, depending on 
their size. Whiskey can be filled at 
rate of 45a minute. Filled bottles 
can be discharged onto a moving 
conveyor. Does not require expert 
mechanics for satisfactory opera- 
tion. Exclusive Gravity-Vacuum 
System prevents loss due to defec- 
tive bottles. All parts accessible 
for cleaning. Corrosion-resisting 
contact parts can be supplied. 





SEMI-AUTOMATIC ROTARY FILLERS 


7 Empty bottles are 
fed by hand; fill- 
ing and discharge 
are automatic. 
Can be built to 
handleall sizes and 
shapes of bottles 
from 2 oz. to 1 gal. 
at speeds up to 60 
a minute. Quickly 
adjusted to differ- 
ent size bottles. 
Fills uniformly, 
without drip or 
waste. Easily dis- 
assembled for 
cleaning or ad- 
justing. Sturdily 
constructed to in- 
sure dependability 
and long life. Can 
be operated by 
t i unskilled labor. 





CONVEYORS AND WORK TABLES 


Chain Conveyors, which speed up production and save labor, 
can be furnished, with Semi-Automatic Corkers, to meet all 
requirements. Work Table Conveyors, for capping, corking, 
labelling and inspecting, can be supplied to order. (See cut be- 
low.) Frame of heavy angle iron, rigidly braced. Legs adjustable. 
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Vacuum sealing 


In general, the result of the use of vacuum is that the 
action of oxygen as a destructive agent is retarded to a 
point where, for all practical purposes, it is non-existent. 
These advantages may be summed up as follows: 


13. Adjustable vacuum-pry-off cap sealing machine for 
jars from 3 to 12 in. high and 1 to 8 in. in diameter. Photo 
Crown Cork and Seal Co. 14. Automatic,  straight- 
line high-speed model, steam vacuum capping machine. 
Photo Anchor-Hocking Glass Corp. 15. Automatic cottoner 
for inserting wadding into pill-bottles. Photo The Lakso Co. 
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1. The prevention of rancidity of oils and fats con- 
tained in food products. Even though this de- 
terioration may take effect slowly, it is difficult to 
foresee how long a package may remain on a 
dealer's shelf and even slight rancidity is enough 
to adversely affect flavor. 


The elimination of discoloration due to oxidation. 


pr 


No product that is ‘‘off color’’ is either appetiz- 
ing or saleable. 
The preservation of delicate flavors and aromas. 
This is particularly true where a mechanical 
vacuum is used. 


ww 


4. The retarding and practical elimination of the 
growth of mold and yeast. The rapid multiplica- 
tion of these micro-organisms is dependent on the 
presence of air. 

5. The effective reduction of the corrosive action of 
acids and other chemical properties of food prod- 
ucts. Corrosion is a process of oxidation and 
hence is effectively stopped by the decrease of 
oxygen content of the package through the use of 
a vacuum. 

In general, there are two types of sealing machines 
for the application of metal caps under vacuum-mechani- 
cal and steam. In the mechanical type, there are two 
styles. One effects a vacuum seal by means of a vacuum 
pump and the other creates a vacuum by means of a 
piston arrangement built in the machine itself. 

Mechanical vacuum types of sealing machines are 
available in a variety of styles, ranging from the simple, 
hand-fed types to the completely automatic styles. 
These machines are designed to apply caps, under 
vacuum, to jars, tumblers and bottles. 

The development of vacuum by the displacement of air 
with steam provides a unique and highly important 
characteristic in that the vacuum is formed after the 
closure has been applied, thus preventing the sucking 
out of a cold packed product from the container or the 
boiling over of a hot packed product. Mechanically, 
the steam vacuum system is simple. No vacuum pumps 
are used. All that is required to successfully operate the 
system and the capping machine are a steam supply 
and electrical current. 

While the primary purpose of the steam is to displace 
the air from the head space, it also serves a secondary 
function in that it sterilizes the cap and creates a sterile 
atmosphere for the capping operation. In general, the 
speed of the machine may be adjusted to the convenience 
of the packer and the machine can be set into packing 
conveyor lines. Most varieties are readily adjustable 
for differing sizes and styles of jars or tumblers and for 
varying sizes of closure. Regulation of the degree of 
vacuum—with the steam types—can be governed by the 
amount and temperature of the steam atmosphere. With 
the mechanical types, such regulation is effected by 
adjustments of the pump controls. 














IN SHEETING EQUIPMENT 


ACCURACY BELONGS 10 BECK wu 


LOWER COSTS CAN BELONG TO YOU— 














1942 holds much uncertainty for us. Hurdles and barriers never known before, will be placed in our paths. The 
Defense Program will create more drastic restrictions—further curtailments in both labor and materials. This is 
already noticeabie in the fact that in many instances mills can furnish paper in rolls more quickly than in sheets: 
This will be reflected in all other kinds of materials, packaging papers, etc. For those then, who in the days to come, 
find sheeting one of the hurdles, and for those who must do this work with utmost accuracy, economy and speed, we 
offer our newest, more rugged and sturdier machine, with solid sideframes and heavier centre braces, improved in 
design and construction to overcome vibration when running at high speeds, and to afford even LOWER SHEETING 
COSTS. 











Illustration shows latest model equipped with AMPLIDYNE ELECTRIC EYE controlled compensator, for “spot sheet- 
ing,” and also furnished with Sheet Piler having automatic lowering table, the complete unit of which has been the 


recent choice of some of the country’s largest concerns, whose standards for accuracy and high production are highest. 


These fully ball and roller bearing LIFETIME sheet cutters are blazing the trail for all those who seek the most eco- 
nomical solution to their most difficult sheet cutting problems. You will be amazed at the fidelity of performance, 
the surprisingly close tolerances, of these SUPER SHEETERS. Tell us what your particular hurdle in sheeting may 


be at the moment. We will take over your “‘headache”’ and work out the antidote. 


Watermarked and safety-check papers, cellophane and other transparent cellulose materials, paper backed and other 


foils, printed or plain, textile materials, and an almost endless variety of commodities handled without difficulty. 


“RAZOR BLADE,” ALSO SHEAR PRINCIPLE & DISC CUTTER SLITTERS & REWINDERS 


Send for illustrated information at once 








CHARLES BECK MACHINE COMPANY 


13th & CALLOWHILL ST. PHILADELPHIA 
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Labeling machines and devices 








ROADLY speaking, there are four different methods 
which underlie the principles used in the design of 
modern labeling machines. 

(1) Adhesive is applied to ‘‘pickers’’ which in turn 
carry the label from the bottom of a hopper to the pack- 
age. The label is clamped to the package by grip 
fingers; the pickers detach themselves from the label 
and then pressure is applied either by flexible wipers 
or by press wipers so that the adhesive which remains 
on the label from the pickers causes the label to be 
attached to the wall of the package. 

2) Adhesive is applied to a rubber pad. This pad is 
brought in contact with the package and then the label 
in turn is brought in contact with the adhesive-covered 
surface of the package, after which pressure is applied by 


~) 


wipers to form the union. 
\ 


3.) The label is fed by pneumatic means from a hop- 
per, passed over an opening where a spraying apparatus 




































applies the adhesive. By the same pneumatic means, the 
label is then carried to the package and applied. Pres- 
sure is exerted to complete the attaching. 

(4) The label is fed from a hopper by means of a 
pneumatic platen, which rigidly holds the label over its 
entire surface in a flat condition and carried tangentially 
over a twin roller gumming mechanism where a uniform 
film of adhesive is rolled on to the label. By the same 
pneumatic means, it is carried and attached to the article, 
after which pressure is applied to insure firm adhesion. 

As is natural with almost all mechanization, the 
modern labeler is offered in both semi-automatic and 
fully automatic models, the difference being broadly as 
to whether the package is brought to the applying sta- 
tion manually or mechanically. 

Methods 1 and 4, mentioned before, are employed for 
semi-automatic or hand-fed machines, whereas all four 
methods are used in the automatic labelers. 


Semi-automatic or hand-fed labelers on the market 
today are capable of offering the user capacities from 
30 to 60 labels per minute. The production, however, 
must of necessity depend on the article itself, on the 
dexterity and application of the operator and the plant 
management in bringing the articles to, and carrying 
them away from, the machine. In the majority of 
cases, this is done by conveyors running in front of (but 
not interfering with) the operator, or alongside of the 
attendant. Inspection and packing should be done im- 
mediately after the operator removes the labeled article 
from the machine and, in the choice of the labeler, this 
feature should be strongly considered so as to eliminate 
unnecessary and costly handling charges. Some labeling 
machines have an extremely wide range of adjustability, 
being capable of handling and affixing labels from the 
size of postage stamps up to labels or panels 6!/¢ in. sq. 


1. Ten-wide straight-line multiple auto- 
matic labeler. Labels ten bottles simul- 
taneously. Courtesy Edward Ermold 
Co. 2. Automatic straight-line twin- 
station labeller, applying front, front and 
back, body and neck labels to bottles. 
Courtesy Economic Machinery Co. 
3. Hand-fed semi-automatic labeler. 
Foot pedal controlled. Courtesy New 
Jersey Machine Corp. 4. Fully auto- 
matic duplex labeler for applying front 
and back labels simultaneously. Cour- 
tesy New Jersey Machine Corp. 
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LABELING DIFFICULTIES 


Their Causes and Correction 


efore changing the adjustment of any labeling machine mechanism, be sure the original position is marked 

so that, if necessary, the unit may be easily returned to its proper place. While it is not represented, that 

the treatment of each subject in this section is complete, an effort has been made to cover all the more common 
conditions that arise in the various industries labeling glass containers. 


LABELS CURLING AWAY FROM BOTTLES 


CAUSES 
Application of too much glue. 


Inefficient wiper action. 


Use of stiff, springy labels vertically grained. 


Use of glue with insufficient tack 


Labeling wet bottles. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Apply the thinnest possible even film by adjusting the scraper 
close to the glue roll. 


Adjust wipers to apply proper pressure, slightly beyond all 
edges of the labels. 
(a) “Roll” or flex the labels before running them, by bending 


lak} stacks sharply in the direction of application. (Make 
= san however, that they lie flat in the label hopper of the ma- 


(b) Humidity or stipple the labels before gluing. 

(c) a hand —— prolong the tempering time until the 
stock is lim 

(d) Seoul ' labels with a horizontal grain direction for ma- 
chine application. 


(a) Apply the glue concentrated, adding only the amount of 
water prescribed for proper machining. 

(b) Inquire of glue supplier for a calttile grade of a tackier 
glue. 

(a) Humidify or stipple the labels. 

(b) Change to a jelly-type labeling gum. 

(c) ng an air blower on the conveyor line to the labeling 
machine. 


WRINKLING OR BLISTERING OF LABELS 


CAUSES 


Use of a glass package having a two directional curve of the 
labeling surface. 


Application of too much glue. 
Use of vertically grained labels. 


Uneven absorbency of label paper, due to spotty sizing or off- 
set of inks and varnish coatings. 


Too much moisture in machine labeling glue. 


Use of fast drying glue on labels of high moisture sensitivity. 


Applying glue to all but a small portion of the label. 


Inefficient wiper action. 


Bottles wet when labeled. 


10. Glue on grip-finger of the machine. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

(a) Design labels to conform as snugly as possible with the 
contour of the labeling surface. 
(b) Humidify or stipple labels applied automatically or pro- 
long the tempering age of labels applied by hand. 
(c) Wherever possible, d esign the package so that the label- 
ing surface curves in but one direction. 
Apply the thinnest possible even glue film by adjusting the 
scraper close to the glue roll. 
(a) Humidify or stipple the labels before gluing. 
(b) Specify horizontal graining on future label orders. 
(a) Humidify the labels before gluing. 
(b) Use a slow drying a ier’ to provide time for uni- 
form penetration of the stock. 
Use a labeling adhesive with high solids (low water content), 
and run as concentrated as possible. 
(a) Use a tacky but slow drying glue to permit shrinkage of 

the ls as moisture evaporates. 
(b) If labels have been stored in a warm, dry location and 
have consequently dried out, they should ‘be humidified be- 
fore running. 


Use picker plates or center gummer pads of the proper size 
for the labels being applied by machines operating on the 
stencil principle. 


Adjust wipers to apply proper and even pressure throughout 
the label area. 


(a) Humidify the labels. 


(b) are gs to a jelly-type labeling gum. 
(c) Install a an air-blower on the conveyor line to the labeling 
machine. 


10. Wash grip-finger thoroughly and dry. 
* From “Successful Bottle_Labeling” published by National Adhesives Division of National Starch Products, Inc. 
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CAUSES 
Pickers, pads, or bottles not proj 


Application of inadequate or e 
pads, labels, or bottles. 
Glue lacking sufficient initial tac 


Prongs or hooks of label hopper 


Insufficient supply of labels in ¢! 


CAUSES 
Pickers not on the same plane, o 


Transfer roller and glue roll not 


Uneven transfer of labeling gluc Jl 


Use of labels having uneven absd 


Water not thoroughly incorporatg 


CAUSES 


Glue accumulating and setting on 
prongs, wipers, etc. 


One or both picker fingers or pla 
glue fi 


Faulty adjustment of label hopper 


Wipers engaging labels. 


CAUSES | 
Application of too much glue. 


Use of the wrong type of glue for 
labeling surface. 


Use of hard-sized, resistant paper § 


Remoistening of label glue on bott 
tion. 

Glue partially dry on labels before 
(Most often experienced in delay 
tions.) 


Inadequate glue application (rare) 


CAUSES 
Pickers, pads, or bottles not properly contacting labels. 


Application of inadequate or excessive glue to the pickers, 
pads, labels, or bottles. 
Glue lacking sufficient initial tack to pick labels out of hopper. 


Prongs or hooks of label hopper gripping labels too tightly. 


Insufficient supply of labels in the label hopper. 


FAILURE TO PICK LABELS OUT OF HOPPER 





RECOMMENDATIONS 


(a) Check that label follower is riding freely and the follower 
plate is covering the entire label area. 
(b) Adjust pickers to the same plane or level. 


Adjust scraper to apply a thin, even glue film. 


(a) Run glue concentrated, applying a minimum even film. 
(b) Consult adhesive supplier for tackier label glue. 


(a) Wash dried glue from prongs and hooks. 

(b) If prong hooks are rough, slant and smooth with fine emery 
cloth. 

(c) Check adjustment of prongs so that the stack rides freely. 


Maintain a cushion of labels in the hopper to insure a proper 
spring tension on the follower plate. 


SPOTTY ADHESION 


CAUSES 
Pickers not on the same plane, or bent. 


Transfer roller and glue roll not in proper contact. 


Uneven transfer of labeling glue. 


Use of labels having uneven absorption qualities. 


Water not thoroughly incorporated into the glue. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Level the pickers to the same plane, and work out any surface 
irregularities. 

Adjust the glue roll or transfer roller to provide a flush meet- 
ing. : 

(a) If the glue is too viscous to transfer evenly, dilute with a 
thin mixture of the same glue. 

(b) Adjust the scraper to provide a uniform clearance of the 
glue roll. 


(a) Use a suction-type labeling gum, or a fast-tacking, slow- 
drying glue. 

(b) Humidify the labels. 

(c) Switch to a uniformly absorbent label stock. 

(a) Water should be added slowly and mixed into glue thor- 
oughly before placing in the glue pot. 


(b) When diluting glue already in the pot of the machine, use 
a thin glue mixture and stir in well. 


TEARING OF LABELS IN ‘HE MACHINE 


CAUSES 


Glue accumulating and setting on the transfer rollers, pickers, 
prongs, wipers, etc. 


One or both picker fingers or plates receiving an inadequate 
glue film. 


Faulty adjustment of label hopper unit. 


Wipers engaging labels. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


(a) Wash all gluing parts with warm water. 

(b) Dilute the glue as prescribed by the supplier. 

(c) Keep the machine in steady operation, or clean all gluing 
parts if labeling is interrupted. 


(a) Adjust pickers to the same plane or level, so that both will 
receive identical glue films. 
(b) Adjust scraper to feed a slightly heavier film. 


(a) Adjust prongs so that label stack rides freely. 

(b) See that there is sufficient spring tension on the label 
follower, and that follower plate presses labels evenly but not 
tco tightly against prong hooks. 

(c) Slant and smooth label prong hooks with fine emery cloth. 


Clean the wipers with warm water to remove accumulated 
and hardened glue. 


LABELS FALLING OFF BOTTLES 


CAUSES 
Application of too much glue. 


Use of the wrong type of glue for nature or condition of the 
labeling surface. 


Use of hard-sized, resistant paper stock. 


Remoistening of label glue on bottles stored in a damp loca- 
tion. 

Glue partially dry on labels before they are applied to bottles. 
(Most often experienced in delayed table gumming opera- 
tions.) 


Inadequate glue application (rare). 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


(a) Dilute the glue as instructed and tighten the scraper close 
to glue roll. 
(b) Test a label glue that dries to a plastic film. 


If labeling greasy containers, or stippled bottles, consult your 
adjesive supplier for a suitable glue. 

(a) Use a tacky, slow-drying label glue, or a gum that ad- 
heres by suction instead of penetration. 

(b) Change to a softer, more absorbent stock. 


Use a non-hygroscopic (moisture-resistant) labeling adhesive. 


(a) Apply labels to bottles promptly after gluing. 
(b) Use slower-drying labeling adhesive. 


(a) See that film control unit is properly adjusted. 
(b) Refill glue pot with properly diluted glue. (Incorporate 
prescribed amount of water thoroughly.) 
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CAUSES 


Use of label stocks colored with water-sensitive or alkali-sensi- 
tive dyes. 


Use of thin, translucent labels. 


Use of highly absorbent labels. 


Oil or grease falling on bottles in filling or capping machines. 


Use of glue contaminated by foreign matter. 
Use of a hygroscopic (moisture-absorbent) adhesive. 
Application of too much glue. 


DISCOLORATION OR STAINING OF LABELS 


Now 

















RECOMMENDATIONS 
(a) If plain water causes discoloration, consult the label sup- 
Plier, as all commonly used labeling glues are of an aqueous 
nature. 
(b) If the color does not change with plain water but does 
= the type of glue you are using, test a chemically neutral 
grade. 
(a) Test a light colored or transparent labeling adhesive. 
(b) Change to a heavier, more opaque label stock. 
(a) Test a cohesive labeling gum that relies for adhesion on 
suction rather than penetration. 
(b) Change to a moderately hard sized and calendered stock. 
Clean fillers and cappers, and make necessary repairs or ad- 
justments to prevent a recurrence. 
See “Molding of Labeled Bottles.”’ 
Switch to a non-hygroscopic (moisture-resistant) adhesive. 
(a) Clean wipers, brushes, and pressure pads. 
(b) Tighten the scraper close to the glue roll. 


SMEARING OF BOTTLES OR LABELS 


CAUSES 
Application of too much glue. 
Excessive pressure of flap type wipers. 


Use of a glue that dries to a cloudy film. 
Slipping of labels. 

Use of freshly printed labels. 

Poor quality ink used in printing labels. 


Pere Pr 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
Tighten the scraper close to the glue roll. 


Lighten the pressure slightly, making sure that enough is 
exerted to prevent labels from curling away after application. 


Test adhesives that dry to a clear film. 

See “Crooked Labeling.” 

Age labels until inks are perfectly dry. 

If ink “smears on labels with normal handling, consult label 
supplier. 


SCUFFING OF LABELS WHEN NESTING 


CAUSES 
Application of too much glue. 


Use of a slow-setting glue. 


Freshly labeled bottles being scraped while nesting. 


Faulty wiper action. 


Wrinkling or blistering of labels. 


4. 
5. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Dilute the glue to the extent prescribed by the manufacturer, 
and apply the thinnest even film you can regulate by close 
scraper adjustment. 


Usually the setting speed of the glue can be increased by run- 
ning at a higher concentration and applying sparingly, but 
if this fails, consult your adhesive supplier regarding faster- 
setting grades. : 
(a) Check that the dimensions of the bottle nest are correct 
for the size of the bottle. 

(b) If nesting by hand, slide bottles into compartments so 
that labeled area does not contact partitions or lower the case 
so the bottles can be dropped straight into the nest. 

(c) If nesting by machine, use proper grid, funnel, and guid- 
ing fingers for size of container being packed. Clean and 
adjust guiding fingers of boxing unit to prevent their engaging 
labels. Replace broken guiding fingers. 

Adjust wipers to apply proper pressure slightly beyond all 
edges of the labels. 

See ““Wrinkling or Blistering of Labels.’’ 


CROOKED LABELING 


CAUSES 
Uneven application of glue to labels. 


Excessive glue application. 
Grip-finger not holding labels firmly. 


Uneven pressure of flap type wipers. 
Rough or gummed up prongs on label holder. 


Improper registration of labels. 


Use of glue with inadequate tack. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
(a) True the scraper or twin rolls to regulate a uniform glue 


(b) Check that pickers are on the same plane and smooth 
out any hollow spots on the face of pickers. 

(c) Check that transfer roller meets glue roll flush. 

(See machinery instruction book for adjustments.) 

(d) Use pickers of proper size for labels being run. 

Tighten the scraper close to the glue roll. 

Adjust grip-finger lever to exert just enough pressure to 
prevent wipers from shifting position of labels on the bottles. 
Check wiper action to be sure of equalization of pressure at 
both ends of label. 

Clean label holder prongs with a damp cloth and smooth 
gripper hooks with fine emery cloth. 

(a) Align label holder to bring it in proper position and, if 
more than one, in proper relation to each other. 

(b) Square off bottle-rest mechanism. 

(a) Run the glue as concentrated as possible. 

(b) Test glues with higher initial tack. 









































MOLDING OF LABELED BOTTLES 


CAUSES 
Spillage of bottle contents at filling machine. 


Contamination of the labeling glue. 


Storage of labeled bottles in a damp location. 
Inefficient cleaning action of bottle soaker. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
(a) Repair filling machine to ensure its proper functioning. 
(b) Investigate causes of forced stops at filler. 
(a) Clean all metal gluing parts of the machine (glue pot, 
roll, scraper, pickers, etc.), as well as mixing paddles, scoops, 
glue pails, etc., with boiling water and antiseptic. Rubber 
rollers and wipers should be washed with luke-warm water. 
(b) Use only clean water for diluting the glue. 
(c) Keep glue barrel covered when not in use. 
(d) Consult glue supplier if trouble ‘persists. 
Store labeled bottles in a clean, dry location. 


Clean the soaker with the frequency prescribed by the 
manufacturer of the unit. 


LOSS OF LABELS IN WATER COOLERS 


CAUSES 
Temperature of water in the cooler too high. 


Use of a water absorbent label stock. 


Use of stippled or other decoratively molded bottles. 


Use of a readily water-soluble adhesive. 
Application of too much glue. 


Inadequate glue area on labels. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
(a) Add ice more frequently or adjust the refrigerating unit 
to maintain a lower temperature. 
(b) Drain water coolers, if left unattended. 
(c) Clean the cooling unit frequently and remove labels 
which have soaked off bottles. 


The face of bottle labels subject to liquid refrigeration should 
be rendered water-resistant by sizing, solid ink backgrounds, 
varnish coatings, etc., (e.g., foil-laminated labels are highly 
water-repellent). 

For best results, use a bottle providing a smooth labeling 
surface. 


Switch to a cold-water-resistant labeling glue. 


To ensure a close contact between the label and the bottle, 
regulate a very thin, even glue application. 


Increase glue area of labels by adjusting or substituting 
broader-faced pickers. 


DIFFICULTY IN REMOVING LABELS 


(Of interest chiefly to soft drink and beer bottlers) 


CAUSES 
Faulty soaker action. 


Use of a warm-water-resistant glue. 
Use of a highly water-repellent label. 


Applying glue to an excessive label area. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


(a) Have soaker inspected and overhauled. 

(b) See that a sufficiently high water temperature and caustic 
concentration are maintained. (Must comply with State 
regulations.) 

Change to a more heat sensitive type of glue. 

(a) Test other cleaning compounds. 

(b) Consider the possibility of substituting a less resistant 
type of label stock, bearing in mind the greater importance 
of retaining labels in the field than of simplifying their 
removal in the plant. 


Reduce glue area on labels by adjusting the pickers or by 
substituting pickers with a narrower gluing surface, making 
sure, however, to avoid extremes which would sacrifice field 
efficiency. 


FOAMING IN THE SOAKER 


CAUSES 
Settee of soaps from reaction of bottle cleaning solution 
wit ; 
(a) contamination on bottles 
(b) sizing, printing, and finishing of labels. 


Application of too much glue to labels. 


Mechanical reasons such as excessive pressure of circulation 
pump, leaks on intake side of pump, insufficient tank height 
to provide room for blanket of foam, etc. 


Use of soft water. 


Solution level in tank below intake level. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
(a) Provide an efficient pre-rinse. 
(b) Dump label basket or screens frequently. 
(c) Change the soaker solution more often. 
(d) Test other cleaning agents. 
(e) Test lower caustic concentrations and water temperatures. 
(Not below legal minimums.) 
(f) Test other types of labels. 


Tighten scraper of bottle labeling machine. 
Consult soaker manufacturer regarding practical correctives. 


There is no direct corrective for this, as artificial means of 
hardening water seldom prove successful. 


Fill tank to proper level and adjust caustic to compensate. 
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The WORLD Automatic BEE-LINE Straightaway Labeler 


is for smooth, swift, precise full automatic application of front or front and 
back body labels — and neck labels simultaneously if desired — to round, 
square, flat, oval or-panel bottles or flasks. It conducts each container 
gently, surely and steadily through the entire operation in a bee-line, 
without stops, detours, collisions, jars or jams. It is ideal for the new light 
weight glass. 


The WORLD BEE-LINE Hi-Production Straightaway Labeler 
(pictured) is equipped with twin labeling stations to handle two bottles 
simultaneously, while maintaining the same efficient operating speed as 
the BEE-LINE Labeler that handles one bottle at a time. 


For high production, precision labeling of gallon and half-gallon jugs, 
bottles or containers there is a specially designed and constructed WORLD 
BEE-LINE Straightaway Labeler, the Model HG. 


WORLD BEE-LINE Straightaway Labelers may be equipped with a spotting 
device for accurate positioning of labels at any given location on the con- 
tainer. 


The WORLD 
Model CH Semi- 
Automatic Labeler 


applies single labels 
from postage stamp 
size to 6” x 6” on 
containers of every 
size and shape from 
tiny vials to 4” in 
diameter. Compact, 
easy to operate, de- 
pendable, versatile, 
this Upright Model 


| WORLD Automatic and Semi-A 
abelers Provide World’ s d va 


The WORLD Automatic ROTARY Labeler 


The WORLD Automatic TURRET Labeler 


furnished in Uni-Turret, Twin Turret and Triple Turret 
Models for high quality, low cost, full automatic labeling of 
round shaped (smooth, fluted or fancy), bottles including beer 
and beverage bottles, glass packaged foods, chemicals, drugs, 
cosmetics, etc. 

The unit construction and operation of the WORLD TURRET 
Labeler is especially advantageous for continuous production 
line service (such as continuously pasteurized beer) where 
preceding operations have to be shut down if labeling is not 
continuous. Even if one Turret unit is shut down the other unit 
or units continue to operate, assuring no serious stoppage of 
production at any time. 

The Uni-Turret Labeler may be equipped with patented 
sliding picker mechanism for gumming entire label surface or 
any portion of it, as desired. This may be especially advanta- 
geous for labeling of fluted or fancy containers. 


The WORLD 
Model S Semi- 
Automatic Labeler 


is World's most flex- 
ible labeler. It labels 
any size bottle from 
ampoules to gallon 
jugs. It applies front or 
back labels, or labels 
that go all ‘round the 
bottle; body, neck 
labels and foil, sep- 


CH Labeler is solving _ ig relied upon by hundreds of nationally known producers rately or in one 
a large variety of of branded merchandise for thoroughly dependable, quan- operation. 
labeling problems tity production of neatly and securely labeled round bottles 


with the utmost suc- 
cess and economy. 


one operation. 


ECONOMIC MACHINERY COMPANY 


and jars of all kinds and sizes. It applies body labels; body 
and neck labels; body, neck labels and foil — any or all in 











There are semi-automatics on the market capable of 
applying more than one label onto the package at one 
time and applying the foil onto the neck of the bottle, 
as used in the “‘soft’’ drink industry. They are capable 
of handling articles which the larger and faster fully 
automatic machines could not be capable of, such as 
delicate perfume vials, serum tubes and other highly 
fragile articles, also the handling of such items as car- 
tridge fuses and battery tubes. 

The labeling of paper boxes with paper or paper-backed 
foil labels or heavily embossed metallic seals, the manu- 
facture of greeting cards, calendars, photomounts, the 
labeling of cigar boxes, wooden articles, attaching of 
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5. Duplex labeler with full automatic spotting device. paper handles to drinking cups, certain types of trans- 
Can apply front label or front and back labels simul- parent material to folding box windows, etc., can be 
taneously. Spotter device automatically rotates bottles accomplished by some of these semi-automatic models. 


and applies labels in fixed location in relation to molded Res the tebeal aun te senieieel 4 . 
design or raised letters. 6. Automatic rotary labeler ae ew com TS yee Se Tee 


forapplying frontand back labels, body and neck labels. divisions: (1) the rotary type, (2) the straight-line type 
Photos courtesy Economic Machinery Co. and G) the straight-line multiple type. 

The rotary type of fully automatic labeler uses 
method No. 1 and method No. 4 for the application of 
the label and, as mentioned under the semi-automatic 
heading, it is also capable of applying two or more 
labels simultaneously, together with the foil neckband 
if desired. Consequently, it is particularly adaptable 
wherever round bottles, irrespective of their size, are used. 

The bottles are taken from a conveyor by means of a 
star wheel or similar mechanism and timed through the 
machine. They are automatically ejected onto a con- 
veyor and led away from the equipment to be inspected, 
packed or stored. They can attain speeds of 60 to 200 
per minute. 

The straight-line type, being of more recent de- 
sign, can be used more universally as its construction 
allows a wider latitude in the shape of the containers and 
greater accuracy in the ‘‘spotting’’ of the label. All 
four methods described above are used in the feeding 
and attaching of the labels. Further, their design allows 
the adhering of front and back labels simultaneously 
and, by duplexing (i.e., labeling two articles at a time), 
higher speeds are obtained than with the rotary type. 
Productive capacities of 120 per minute are obtainable. 








7. Duplex front and back labeler for face cream jars. Courtesy Pneumatic 
Scale Corp., Ltd. 8. Hand-fed semi-automatic labeler. Courtesy Economic 
Machinery Co. 9. Semi-automatic labeling machine, foot-pedalled controlled. 
Courtesy Economic Machinery Co. 10. Automatic rotary labeler for applying 
three labels to soft drink or beer bottles. Courtesy The Liquid Carbonic Corp. 
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ACKAGING ACHINES 
by HUOSON-SHARP 








High Speed Machine For Irregular Wrapping High Speed Machine For Rectangular Wrapping 


FOR CYLINDRICAL SHAPED PRODUCTS FOR RECTANGULAR SHAPED PRODUCTS 


Wraps hard or soft cylindrical shaped prod- Uses printed continuous wraps in roll form. 
ucts of varying sizes. Printed labels spotted 


accurately, wraps fully drawn and fully 
sealed at a rate up to 90 packages per minute 
on medium or large sizes. Wrap is taken 
from roll in continuous form. Machine Design of machine adapts itself to a wide di- 


completely rotary in operation. versity of rectangular packaged products. 


CANDY BAR WRAPPING MACHINE 


Uses continuous printed wrapper in single 
double, triple or quadruple widths. Label is 
slit, tubed around bar, cut and end folded at 
a speed of 75 bars per lane or a total of 300 
per minute for a four lane machine. Label 
is accurately spotted at maximum speed of 
machine. Uses any material in common use 
for candy wrapping and is adjustable to vari- 
High Speed Candy Wrapping Machine ous sized bars. Delivers in accurate posi- 
tion for packing . . . completely sealed for 
Sanitary protection and retail dispensing. 


Accurate register and perfect placement of 
wrap is assured at high speed. Produces up 
to fifty medium or large packages per minute. 













Scores of busy producers, now faced with 
the employment difficulties engendered by # ue D = oO ~*~ = - a AR a 


National Defense, note with satisfaction the 


time and labor saving advantages of their MACHINE CO +e GREEN BAYe WIS 


new wrapping Machines by Hudson-Sharp 










Builders of machines for converting papers and light boards 
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ll. Heavy duty round can labeling machine. Photo 

courtesy Standard-Knapp Corp. 12. Small machine 

for printing code numbers and symbolson labels. Photo 
courtesy the Lakso Co. 


Special units are built for a wide variety of require- 
ments, such as labeling both ends of a spool of thread, 
applying labels to one or both ends of a cardboard shoe 
box or hosiery box, applying all-around labels to rec- 
tangular spice canisters, to mention a few. 


The straight-line multiple type, as its name im- 
plies, labels a group of containers simultaneously. The 
production or capacity is determined by the size of the 
group of containers labeled simultaneously, multiplied by 
the machine speed in cycles per minute. 

Available machines of the straight-line multiple type 
use the “‘picker’’ method for transferring and applying 
body, or body and neck labels to groups of 4, 6, 8 or 10 
containers simultaneously for respective capacities of 80, 
120, 160 or 200 per minute; or body and foil, or body 
and neck and foil to groups of 4, 6 or 8 containers simul- 
taneously for capacities of 80, 120 or 160 per minute. 

In choosing the type of labeler, certain essential points 
should be borne in mind: 


1. The type of label material to be handled— 
whether plain paper, varnished or lacquered, or 
foil labels or metallic seals. 


r 


Whether the label is rectangular or odd shaped. 
The type of bottle, jar or package to be labeled. 


ww 


4. Range. 

5. Ease of changing from one size to another. 
6. Cost of change parts and their simplicity. 
7. Control of the adhesive application. 

8. The cleanliness of the labeling job. 


The accuracy of the labeling job. 


PACKAGING CATALOG 





10. Accessibility of the machine in the plant. 
11. Productive capacity that will be required. 


Round can labelers 


The labeling of round cans, such as are used by the 
food, paint, soap, lubricant and other industries, presents 
a problem which is different from the general labeling as 
described above. The label as used on this package is 
of the ‘wrap around”’ type, the extremities lapping over 
each other. Consequently, for this purpose, round can 
labelers have been designed, both of the semi- or hand-fed 
and fully automatic types. 

There is a distinct difference in these two types in that 
the former covers the label with adhesive over its en- 
tire surface, the latter applying adhesive partly to the 
can body and only to the glue lap of the label. 

In the semi-automatic machine, the can as well as the 
label are introduced manually and the finished article 
ejected by hand as well. Production, as on all hand-fed 
machines, again depends on the operator, so that from 
4000 to 6000 cans can be labeled per eight-hour day, the 
variance depending on the size of the package, the facility 
of bringing the work to, and taking the work away from, 
the machine and, as stated, the dexterity of the operator. 

These machines have fairly large ranges and require no 
change parts, the range being self-contained. They are 
well adapted to small runs, frequent changes and for 
packages requiring the label to be adhered over the en- 
tire body surface. 

In the fully automatic round can labelers, the cans 
roll down a track and have ‘‘spots’’ of adhesive applied. 
These ‘‘spots,’’ when the can passes over the label hop- 
per, pick up the label which is then wrapped arounu 
the can, the label having a glue strip applied to the lap. 
This glue strip forms the closing joint. 

In preparing labels for these machines, to get the best 
results the grain of the paper should run parallel to the 
longest dimension. 


Label gummers 


Label gummers are not truly labeling machines, for 
they are not used to actually apply the label to its point 
of final contact with the package. Their function is, 
rather, to apply a gummed coating to an uncoated label 
or to moisten a pre-gummed label and thus to facilitate 
hand application. 

A number of types and variations are available, but all 
have the general characteristic of a motor drive rotating 
a cylinder partially immersed in, or in contact with, glue 
or gum or water. 


Coding devices 


A number of devices have recently been developed for 
applying code numbers or other serial identifications to 
labels. These are usually punch-type machines de- 
signed for use near or adjacent to the labeler. They 
operate at speeds of as high as 250 labels per minute and 
are available in types that print or perforate. Change- 
over of code symbol is usually readily accomplished with 
but a short shut-down period. 
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To Send Out the Nation's Goods 
“Better Dressed’ is the Job of These 


KNOWLTON FIBRE CAN MACHINES 


These new Automatic Fibre Can Machines are the result of Knowlton’s 
Fifty Years’ experience in the packaging equipment field and incorporate 
a host of special features which are acclaimed as revolutionary by manu- 
facturers and packers alike. The part which these KNOWLTON Machines 
play in increasing sales {through Package Design} is a mighty important 
one and is a task which they perform in an amazingly simple and economical 
manner. 

The KNOWLTON AUTOMATIC CONVOLUTE WINDING MA- 
CHINE, for instance, accepts paper stock from the roll and automatically 
produces fibre can bodies in round, rectangular, or irregular shapes— 
applies the adhesive and lithographed labels and delivers the completed 
can bodies ready for the seaming on of the tin tops and bottoms. 

This machine is equipped with an automatic slitting and labeling at- 
tachment which permits production of from one to five complete can bodies 
at a time during the winding process. It produces fibre cans up to 20” in 
height or multiples thereof. 

THE KNOWLTON SPIRAL TUBE WINDING MACHINE is another 
notable example of modern efficiency. It is the fastest and most economical 
machine for winding paper tubes or cores ranging from 2 to 19 ply and 
its product is unsurpassed for tube strength, accuracy and high quality in 
the making of food containers, cosmetic boxes, tissue cores, heavy mill 
cores, mailing tubes, dry battery cores, spools, etc. 

Write or call our nearest office for complete information regarding 
these two KNOWLTON MACHINES. 





Automatic Convolute Fibre Can Winder 








Knowlton Spiral Tube Winding Machine 


i 


M. D. KNOWLTON CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Representatives 


TO} 3 ce), | NEW YORK H. W. BRINTNALL CO. CHICAGO ine) te), scomma.\, F 
637 Massachusetts Ave. 203 Wooster St. Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 9 S- Clinton St. 260 Richmond St., W. 












Wrapping equipment 





HE wrapping of packages can be divided into two 

broad groups: loose wrapping and tight or wet wrap- 

ping, so called because the inside surface of the 
wrapper is covered with glue. Wet wrapping has taken 
its place in the wrapping of cartoned goods, such as soap 
powder, salt, sugar, cereals and other food packages, 
because of its ability to prevent insect infestation and 
leakage. Nevertheless, because of its practicability 
and adaptability, loose wrapping has come into wide 
general use for many purposes in present day packaging. 
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At present, more and more producers are realizing 
that the sales value of a package is considerably en- 
hanced when that package is securely wrapped and 
sealed. In addition, this package must retain its attrac- 
tivengss after the outer wrapper has been removed. The 
loose overwrap is the answer. Especially is this true in 
the confectionery trade where, in most cases, a fancy box 
is overwrapped in some kind of transparent material. 
Moisture-proof cellulose can be used where a fairly air- 
tight, moisture-proof package is required. 

When private brands for. different customers are to be 
handled, plain cartons may be wrapped in printed ma- 
terials or in unprinted wrappers and labels, for identifi- 
cation and appearance. The loose wrappers can be held 
in place on the cartons by means of thin glue lines ap- 
plied automatically, which will prevent the wrappers’ 
slipping from the cartons after they have been opened. 

The loose wrap lends itself especially well to the plac- 
ing of a circular or premium between the box or carton 
and the outer wrapper and where a revenue or tax stamp 
is necessary, as in the case of cigarettes. Provisions have 
been made on many automatic wrapping machines to 
make the feeding of the circular from a magazine a part 
of the wrapping operation. 


1. Automatic wrapper with temperature control mechanism 
for use with rubber derivative sheeting. Courtesy Package 
Machinery Co. 2. Cellophane wrapper equipped with 
tear strip applying mechanism. Courtesy F. B. Redington 
Co. 3. Heat-sealing wrapper for irregular objects as well 
as cartons, boats, etc. Courtesy Richard Machine Co. 4. 
Machine for wrapping, double sealing and providing an 
opening string for individual tape bandages and similar 


type of packages. Courtesy Package Machinery Co. 





MODERN MACHINES 


FOR THE BOX MAKING INDUSTRY 











MODEL B STANDARD 
FOLDING BOX GLUER 
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MODEL LG 
LARGE SIZED 
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: ER AND S 
UNIVERSAL FOLDING BOX GLUER ji mm MODEL 4P FOLD 























MODEL 5A WIDE RANGE WINDOW APPLYING : - 
ee MODEL CC-B WINDOW APPLYING MACHINE 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER BOX MACHINE CO 
315 MAIN STREET, NASHUA, N. H., U. S. A. 

Canadian Representatives English Representatives 

MANTON BROS., LTD. ANDREW & SUTER, LTD. 


97 ELIZABETH STREET 23 GOSWELL RD., ALDERSGATE 
TORONTO, ONTARIO LONDON, EC1, ENGLAND 


Australian Representatives 
S. COOKE PROPRIETARY, LTD. 
MELBOURNE 
AUSTRALIA 














The greatest advantage of the loose wrap is, of course, 
that it can come in contact with the article to be wrapped 


without the need of an inner protective covering. Indi- 
vidual pieces of candy are cut and sized on the same ma- 
chine and then wrapped in transparent cellulose or waxed 
paper with the ends folded or twisted. Irregular pieces 
of chocolate candy are wrapped in foil. Many different 
sizes and shapes of candy bars are wrapped in cellulose, 
paper or waxed paper and the addition of the electric eye 
makes possible the use of printed wrappers in roll form. 
Various kinds of pops are now being wrapped in waxed 
paper or heat-sealing cellulose on automatic machines. 
Bread and cakes, too, and bars of soap lend themselves 
equally well to the loose overwrap, as do, also, towels, 
paper napkins, cigars, yeast and countless other articles. 

It is only recently that the use of automatic wrapping 
has been considered in the frozen foods industry and here 
the loose wrap is necessary. A wrapper which can be 
heat-sealed will withstand the low temperature condi- 
tions necessary in packaging and preserving frozen foods 
and waxed paper or heat-sealing cellulose is used. Both 
of these materials are, of course, obtainable in printed 
roll form and the electric eye can be used to register the 
printed panels properly. 

Other uses have also been found for carton and box 
wrapping machines. Automatic bundling of cartoned 


7. Automatic machine for wrapping irregularly shaped 
confectionery bars. Courtesy Package Machinery Co. 
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6 
5. Fully automatic constant speed adjustable wrapper 
with tear tape attachment. Output up to 400 per 
minute. Courtesy Scandia Manufacturing’ Co. 
6. Automatic banding machine. Speed 35 per minute. 
Courtesy Miller Wrapping & Sealing Machine Co. 


merchandise is a comparatively new development and is 
very popular with the manufacturer who is confronted 
with the problem of distributing his goods economically. 
The cost of paper wrappers is considerably less than that 
of pasteboard containers and the lower weight of paper 
as compared with the pasteboard will materially reduce 
shipping costs, especially where the shipping distance is 
fairly substantial and particularly when paper shortages 
cause high prices of board. 

The advancement of machine wrapping has also re- 
sulted in the development of many new machines of a 
more specialized nature than those described above. In- 
cluded in this group are machines for wrapping cakes of 
soap, bars and pieces of candy, individual cubes of sugar, 
cigars, packages of cigarettes, yeast cakes, fruit drops 
and mints and many similar articles and packages. All 
of the popular types of wrapping materials can be 
handled by these machines and, here again, electric-eye 
registration has been important. The wrapping opera- 
tion on these machines has also been improved to de- 
crease the amount of wrapping material needed. Espe- 
cially is this true in the confectionery trade, in the wrap- 
ping of candy pops, where the use of a tight twist, heat- 
sealed, has decreased by about 20 per cent the amount 
of wrapping material needed. 


While box or rectangular object wrapping is an im- 
portant part of the wrapping machine art, it is only one 
part. For candy, machines are available to take the 
candy in plastic form, form it, cut it and wrap it, either 
with folds or with twisted ends and speeds can be at- 
tained up to 500 or 600 a minute. With twisted wrap- 
ping, the machine can be arranged so that the twisted 
ears can be colored and colored inserts can be put inside 
the wrapper. Old standbys, such as kisses or caramels, 
can be dressed up now in a highly attractive and salable 
form and, as a result, the merchandising of candy is tak- 
ing a new lease on life. 

Recently the wrapping of pound and sliced pound 
cake in transparent cellulose has become quite prevalent 












Two models of fully automatic Label- 


below 120 bottles, labeled both 
sides! 


rites; above, 120 bottles per minute; 








for Quantity runs, 


The Pony or Fully Automatic Labelrites for hand or 
conveyor operation embody speed, perfect register; 
elimination of “bottle-wiping”’ at inspection, and many 
other distinct features which make for production econo- 
mies; speeds from 50 per minute up; on 2-side, or 
Q-at-a-time units, capacities from 100 labels to 240 
labels per minute, depending on work to be done. 





PACEMAKER, is a sturdily built Table 
Gummer, for speedy gluing of labels; 
micro-adjustment, self cleaning; available , 
in five sizes 6 to 27 inches wide; and 
_ special attachments provide for gluing 
heavy or flexible card stock. 





THE MICRO ADJUSTMENT 


NEW JERSEY MACHINE 


CORPORATION 
1616 Willow Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 


Chicago office—325 W. Huron St. 











CODE-O-MATIC; the unit for printing stock or batch numbers 
on labels for identifying contents; made to handle various sizes of 
labels; used by food, drug and other manufacturers. (at left) 


MOTOAIR, the Pump for Vacuum or pressure; visible lubrica- 
tion system; ‘filter for providing oil-free air; no pulsation, no belts, 
gears or drives. More compact; it occupies slightly more space 
than its motor, since it is motor-and-pump in one integral unit. 
(at right) 
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in the East and, as a new means of merchandising cake, 
it is becoming popular. To do this economically, the 
cake bakeries have had to set up their production for 
automatic wrapping as the cost of large batteries of 
girls for wrapping the cake by hand proved too ex- 
pensive. An automatic machine which accomplishes 
this purpose is equipped with a band-labeling attach- 
ment and cardboard inserting mechanism. 

A newer development along the lines of registration is 
the use of a miniature printing press, using quick-drying 
aniline ink and geared to the paper feed of the machine. 
The press prints material as it is being fed from the roll 
into the machine. Registration is automatically taken 
care of, without the use of an electric eye. 
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The use of strong wrapping materials, such as cellu- 
lose, has resulted in the development of easy-opening 
devices such as tabs, tapes and machine-made nicks to 
facilitate the opening of the packages. Such devices are 
now being used extensively on such small packaged 
goods as cigarettes, fruit drops and chewing gum. 

The wrapping of chewing gum is receiving a great deal 
of attention at present because of the development of 
high-speed automatic wrapping machines. A machine 
is now available to wrap small individual sticks of gum 
at a speed in excess of 600 a minute. The machine will 
apply an inner wrapper fed from a roll and a printed 
band fed in sheet form. A thin strip of adhesive will 
glue the outer wrapper to the inner and prevent its slip- 
ping off the end of the stick. Regular sizes of individual 
sticks are being wrapped with an inner roll fed wrapper 
and an outer printed label, at speeds up to 400 a minute. 

If the individual stick wrapper and a package assembler 
and wrapper are used together, the complete wrapping 
job will be a continuous and automatic one. 

In considering machine wrapping, three elements al- 
ways enter the picture—speed, adjustability and price— 
and the three have an intimate relation to one another. 
The more specialized the machine, the higher is possible 
production, and the more difficult it is to change the size. 
At one extreme are the high-speed chewing gum ma- 
chines just mentioned; at the other extreme are the car- 
ton wrapping machines, based on the principle of bread 


8. High-speed soap tablet wrapper feeds either from 
magazine or from roll with electric eye register. Photo 
Courtesy Package Machinery Co. 9. Machine for wrap- 
ping candy bars or other irregularly shaped and delicate 
products. Courtesy Modern Equipment Corp. 10. Fully 
automatic constant motion wrapper runs at speeds up to 


380 packages per minute. Courtesy Package Machinery Co. 


10 
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CONVEYER TYPES TO MEET EVERY REQUIRE 

s : . ROLLER CONVEYERS: vind ‘Si ¥ 
— WHEEL CONVEYERS) 


Light, standard, and heavy-duty types. 
BELT CONVEYERS: 


Roller bed and slider board types, using 
stitched canvas, solid woven rubber 
covered, rubber, duck, steel mat, and 
wire mesh belts. Variable speed drives. 
LIVE ROLLER CONVEYERS 

(Belt Driven) 

LIVE ROLLER CONVEYERS 
(Chain Driven) 


PALLET CONVEYERS: 

Wood or steel pallets, level and in 
clined types. 

CONTINUOUS APRON 
CONVEYERS: 

Interlocking pallets. 


PUSHER BAR CONVEYERS: 
Level, inclined, and vertical types. Au- 
tomatic receive and discharge stations. 


DRAG CHAIN CONVEYERS: 
Single or multiple strand. 


TROLLEY CONVEYERS: 

Light, medium, and heavy duty types, 
incorporating ball bearings or oilless 
bronze bushings. Bearings may be 


grease packed or greaseable. Attach- 
ments made to suit commodities being 
handled. 

ELEVATING CONVEYERS: 


Suspended carriage types. Automatic 
receive and discharge stations. 
HOISTS (Electrical) 


Automatic receive and discharge sta- 
tions. 

HOISTS (Pneumatic) 

Automatic receive and discharge sta 
tions. 

SPIRAL CHUTES: 

Single and multiple tread, open and 
enclosed types. 

SPIRAL ROLLER CONVEYERS: 


Two or three-rail construction with in- 
termediate receive and discharge sta 
tions. 


. PORTABLE CONVEYERS: 
o 5 Designed to specifications. Adapted to 
fete \ specific requirements. 


PILE-ELEVATORS: 


Mae 


For piling sacks, bags, bales, bundles 
boxes, and cartons. 





THE CONTINUOUS FLOW PRINCIPLE OF HANDLING MATERIALS 








ll. Semi-automatic machine for cellophane wrapping 
in the thin or the flat package, crimped style. Courtesy 
Miller Wrapping and Sealing Machine Co. 








12. Automatic sheeting and gluing machine for cello- 
phane, acetate, glassine, waxed paper, kraft, etc. Courtesy 
Miller Wrapping and Sealing Machine Co. 





13. Machine for wrapping irregularly shaped articles in 

rubber hydrochloride sheeting. The material feeds from 

a roll and is heated under electric plates. The product 

is then placed into position and twisted to form the seal. 
Courtesy Stokes & Smith Co. 
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wrappers, where a size change can be made in less than 
five minutes over a wide range, but whose speed is 
limited to slower operations. 


Semi-automatic machines 


Semi-automatic wrapping machines require a smaller in- 
vestment and permit extreme flexibility with regard to 
size and nature of packages. This makes them valuable 
to both the small and large scale manufacturer. It gives 
the former all the wrapping equipment he needs and 
allows the latter an economical means of wrapping his 
smaller runs, producing novel packages or testing new 
packages on the market at little expense. 

Versatility of the semi-automatic wrapping machine 
extends beyond mere ‘‘adjustment range.’’ It permits 
the wrapping of irregular, loose or stacked items or 
packages, because of close contact of the operator with 
the folding operation. The odd package can be guided, 
by hand, just enough to make allowance for its pecu- 
liarities. A few examples in this category are packages 
composed of several loose pieces, such as four bars of 
soap and a wash cloth. 

The semi-automatic machine will wrap with a variety 
of materials, either heat- or glue-sealed, including heat- 
sealing cellophane, waxed papers, waxed foil and the 
non-heat-sealing materials, such as plain transparent 
sheets, kraft and other ungummed or unwaxed papers. 
If a manufacturer of pharmaceuticals should desire to 
wrap his packages first individually in heat- or glue-seal- 
ing cellophane, then bundle them by dozens in kraft 
paper, the semi-automatic would perform both jobs, 
laying glue on the kraft paper to seal it. 

Instant adjustability makes the semi-automatic wrap- 
ping machine suitable for very short runs. On a mo- 
ment’s notice, it can be changed over from the smallest 
to the largest package within its range. Adjustments 
have been so simplified that a girl operator, unassisted, 
can make a complete size change without tools. 

Speed of semi-automatic machines, while naturally less 
than those of the full automatic, is adequately high to 
exceed, by many times, that of hand wrapping and wrap- 
ping by means of simple fixtures and jigs. In some cases, 
particularly where frequent adjustment is required, or 
where great economies in wrapping materials are pos- 
sible, the semi-automatic shows even greater savings 
than the automatic. Each machine has its place and 
they seldom overlap, so determination of the equipment 
indicated for any particular job is not difficult. 

Packages produced on semi-automatic machines are 
uniformly neat and well sealed, whether with heat or 
glue. When heat-sealed, the hot plates are kept under 
thermostatic control, so that there is no injury to either 
the wrapper or packages. Packages containing heat- 
perishable goods, such as chocolate, butter, icings, 
frozen foods and the like, can, if necessary, be passed 
quickly through the heat-seal region, so that a seal 
takes place, but the heat cannot penetrate far enough to 
be injurious. When glue is used for scaling purposes, 
the amount of flow and area of application can also be 
positively controlled, so that results are unerringly the 
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The prescribed dosage or 
recipe quantity promotes cor- 
rect product use. An exact, 
measured unit promotes regu- 
lar use. An immediately us- 
able, individual portion pro- 

motes more frequent use. The packet size package 
y makes possible a// these promotions. 






The packet, conveniently carried in pocket or 
purse, promises the patronage of the traveling 
public. As a smaller sales unit and as an extra 

profit maker, it promises counter display in a wider 
variety of outlets. 









Promotions, and promises, alike, are realities to an 
increasing number of food, drug, chemical and toilet 
preparations manufacturers and distributors and to 
others with materials in powdered, granular and crystal 
form. Package content is reduced without price change. 
In limited or restricted areas new package saleability is 
predetermined. Weak sales territories are strengthened. 
The packet is used either as a sales or sampling unit. 










Production on sturdy P.F.-100’s is highly satisfactory. 
It is fast, with packet content accurately and auto- 
matically measured; packets automatically filled 
and sealed up to 3600 per hour. Machine requires 
only one attendant. Adjustable to many packet 
sizes up to 314” x 444". Only 21% sq. ft. floor 
space. Only 414’ high. Brown-made packets, 
sealed against sifting, come in various paper stocks, 
designed and printed to specification in one or 
more colors. 
















For sampling or for sales package try-out, 
a filling service at our plant and on our 
machines is available. Send quantity of ma- 
terial for production test and report. 
Complete details gladly 
furnished. 


a. wos 
Mateo GAG FILLING MACHINE (0, Fitch 


if 
ep ESsentatives - Peter D. Bowley & Associates, 369 Fifth 
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same and the machine user can have confidence in the 
uniformity of his product, both in appearance and pro- 
tection afforded by the wrapper when applied by this 
efficient method. 


Bottle wrapping is another achievement of the semi- 
Using many of the 


automatic wrapping machine. 





14. Heat sealing plate with ramps to facilitate package 

movement. Courtesy Oliver Machinery Co. 15. Auto- 

matic tight wrapper for handling cartons. Courtesy 
Hayssen Mfg. Co. 


principles of the package wrapping machine to retain 
the valuable feature of adjustment for many sizes, this 
equipment also provides a clever means of neatly taper- 
ing the cellulose wrap from the shoulder to the cap of 
the bottles. 

Ordinarily, the semi-automatic machine folds and 
seals the wrapper over the bottom and two ends of the 
package in the manner that an ordinary biscuit carton 
is usually wrapped. However, where a very shallow 
package is to be wrapped, where the ends do not offer 
sufficient depth for a satisfactory end seal, the end folds 
can be tucked under the ends of the package or ‘‘under- 
lapped.”’ This feature is useful on flat packages, such as 
cake slices, sheets of writing paper and even extension 
edge candy boxes, which are recessed at the sides and 
ends so that a conventional seal is impractical. 

The semi-automatic wrapping machine can also be 
furnished with a number of money-saving attachments, 
such as a coding device for perforating letters or numbers 
in the wrapper, or a banding attachment for attaching 
printed bands to the wrapper. 


Hand wrapping fixtures 


A number of simple and inexpensive tools have been 
developed, in recent years, to aid hand operators in 
wrapping heat-sealing materials. These include hot 
plates of various types upon which a package may be 
placed momentarilv to achieve a seal. Where line seals 
or spot seals are desired, special heating irons, equipped 
with thermostatic controls and similar in appearance co 
soldering irons, are sometimes utilized. 


ight wrapping equipment 





IGHT-WRAPPED packages are standard with many 

manufacturers and packers of food and grocery prod- 

ucts. First adopted a number of years ago by some 
of the cereal manufacturers, where its greatest advan- 
tage was in keeping the weevil from getting into the 
contents, the tight-wrapped package has been adopted 
for use with many other products, such as flour, soap 
powders, salt, coffee, cereals, etc. 

With the tight-wrapped package, the plain unprinted 
cartons are filled and sealed in the regular way. There 
are anumber of different makes of semi-automatic and 
full automatic carton filling and sealing machines on 
the market. After the carton is filled and sealed, it is 
fed into the tight-wrapping machine which automati- 
cally feeds the paper label as the carton enters the wrap- 
ping machine, glues the label all over on the blank side 
with a thin coating of adhesive and wraps it tightly 
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around the filled carton, making a perfectly tight-sealed, 
non-sifting, weevil-proof and attractive package. 
Various types of cartons with inside bags or liners can 
be used with the tight-wrapped package, as well as dif- 
ferent types of opening devices. In the salt industry, 
the tight-wrapped package is now being used by many 
of the leaders and one of the most satisfactory salt pack- 
ages is a carton made of asphalt-lined board which is 
tight-wrapped on the outside. For coffee, wax or parch- 
ment paper liners are generally used on the inside of the 
carton and the cartons are tight-wrapped on the outside. 
For flour, the regular chipboard carton is used and some 
of the packers have these made with a blue lining on the 
inside which gives a whiter appearance to the flour. 
Various combinations of cartons, liners and labels can 
be used to insure the product getting to the con- 
sumer in the best possible condition of presentation. 
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STEADY, EFFICIENT 


COST-REDUCING 
OPERATION 





LIQUID SINGLE LABELER 


The Liquid “Single” 
; gle” Labeler h 
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THE LIQUID CARBONIC CORPORATION 
3100 S. Kedzie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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LIQUID 
BRANCH OFFICES 


Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Houston, Texas 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
San Antonio, Texas 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Washington, D. C. 


THE LIQUID 
CARBONIC PACIFIC 
CORP., LTD. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Portland, Ore. 


LIQUID CARBONIC 
CANADIAN 
CORPORATION, LTD. 


Montreal, Que. 
Edmonton, Alta. 
Halifax, N. S. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


* 


*Liquid Labelers are 
well known in the industrial 
and food packaging industries for 
their steady, efficient, cost-reducing 
operation in hundreds of plants 
throughout the country. Complete in- 
formation may be obtained by writing for 
a copy of the catalog “Liquid Labelers.” 
Address your request to the company at 
3100 South Kedzie Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, or (in Canada), To Liquid 
Carbonic Canadian Corporation, 
Ltd., 2120 Cabot Street, 
Montreal, Quebec. 
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Another advantage of the tight-wrapped package is 
for the packer or manufacturer who packs private label 
brands for different customers. If he uses the tight- 
wrapped package, he can use the same carton and merely 
have different labels for the different brands. This 


means a Saving as it is not necessary to carry a number of 
different printed cartons on hand. With the tight- 
wrapped package, various types of labels giving different 
styles of end folds can be used to suit the conditions. 
Some labels are die-cut so that each end flap of the label 
is glued down separately. Others are rectangular, mak- 
ing a gusset fold on the end 


Varnished tight wraps 


Recently the varnished label has been adopted by a 
number of packers and manufacturers using the tight- 
wrapped package and the package tight-wrapped with 
the varnished label makes an ideal container for many 
food and grocery products. The varnished surface makes 
the package attractive; the colors show up to advantage 
and the varnished surface will not accumulate dirt or dust 
as quickly. Also, the package is more moisture-proof 
since the varnish gives an extra coating on the outside. 
Another variation of the tight-wrapped package is the one 


2. Battery of tight-wrapping 
machines delivering wrapped 
cartons to a collecting con- 
veyor. Photo courtesy of the 
Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd. 
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1. Tight-wrapping installa- 
tion at the plant of a 
Western milling company. 


Courtesy Stokes & Smith Co. 


wrapped with a metal foil wrap. In this case, the labels 
are made of metal foil laminated to paper so that the out- 
side of the label is the printed metal foil and the inside 
is paper which can be glued uniformly to the carton. 

Another recent development combines the advantages 
of tight-wrapping and wax-wrapping at considerably 
lower cost. This is accomplished by printing and wax- 
ing only one side of the sheet of paper and gluing the 
underside to all four sides and top and bottom of the 
plain carton. This development has been made possible 
through the perfection of electric-eye methods of regis- 
tration which permit roll-feeding of the printed and 
waxed stock. Roll-feed and electric-eye registration 
can also be applied to regular unwaxed tight wrap- 
pers and this is an advantage because roll-printing is less 
expensive than printing in sheets. 


Adhesives 


Various kinds of adhesives can be used to suit the re- 
quirements. For the ordinary paper tight-wrapped 
packages, a cold vegetable dextrine adhesive soluble in 
water is fised. For varnished and foil wraps, there are 
several kdnds of moisture-proof adhesives and also latex 


adhesivesion the market. (See Adhesives, page 437) 
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Hand Tube Closer Foot Power Crimper 











No. 17-A. Improved Automatic 
Tube Filling, Closing and Crimp- 
ing Machine 











Electric Drive Stirring Device as shown is recom- 
mended for materials that do not flow readily in our 
standard hopper. 











COLTON 
HAND OPERATED MACHINES 


No. 3 Collapsible tube filler (hand oper- 
ated) for tubes up to 1” x 514” long. 


Hand operated tube closer made in two 
sizes and styles to seal tubes with the Colton 
Clipless Closure or to seal tubes for applying 
clips. 

Foot operated crimper for applying final 
corrugation to the closed end of the Colton 
Clipless Closure which gives it a decorative 
appearance as well as greater rigidity to the 
closed end of tube. 

We also furnish this same machine with- 
out the crimping jaws for applying clips. 

Our catalog No. 11 illustrates a variety of 
fillers and closers to suit production re- 
quired. Please make us acquainted with 
your requirements and capacity, and we will 
be pleased to recommend machines best 
suited for your purpose. 


YOUR IMMEDIATE ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THIS NEW 
No. 17 IMPROVED AUTOMATIC TUBE FILLING, CLOSING 
& CRIMPING MACHINE for SEALING COLLAPSIBLE TUBES. 
TYPE “A” for PASTE. “B” for POWDERS. “C” for LIQUIDS. 


The famous COLTON CLOSURE machine 
has been greatly improved and simplified. 
It now offers you these new advantages: 


1. Motor is underneath, out of the way. 
2. Equipped with REEVES drive for 
speed control. 

3. New design filling head gives a positive 
free smooth action of nozzle. 

Start and stop push button switch. 
Two hand levers. One for starting 
the machine proper. One for stop- 
ping and starting filling mechanism. 


i 


Write today for a sample tube and full in- 
formation on this machine. 


ARTHUR COLTON CO. 


2602 JEFFERSON AVE., EAST 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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Carton loading and closing equipment 




















































ARTONING machinery, as referred to in this article, 
includes machines, which, in general, feed a collapsed 
carton from a magazine, expand it, insert a solid item 

or a number of solid items into the carton and then close 
the carton. Among the items normally packaged on car- 
toning machines are tubes of tooth paste, shaving cream, 
etc.—bottles, jars, razor blades, candy coated gum, 
rubber jar rings, bouillon cubes and many other mis- 
cellaneous items including printed matter. Generally 
speaking, the type of cartoning machine under discussion 
is rarely or never used in connection with dry, free- 
flowing items such as coffee, cereals, etc., which need 
to be weighed before they are inserted into cartons. 
For this type of equipment see ‘‘Weighing and Filling 
Dry Products,”’ page 460. 

Whether or not a prospective purchaser of cartoning 
machines or a producer of cartoned products is warranted 
in planning for the use of cartoning machinery depends 
upon a number of factors. First, of course, there is the 
matter of the number of packages he is required to pro- 





duce daily or weekly. Secondly, there is the nature of 
his package. Some cartoned products can be packaged 
quite economically by hand. Others, because of their 
more involved nature, are prohibitively expensive to 
produce by hand. The best procedure involves the sub- 
mission of packages to carton machinery suppliers who 
can, after a study of all the factors involved, recommend 
either an existing machine in their lines or advise con- 
cerning the modification of one of these machines. 

In general, there are two types of cartons that are 
handled by automatic cartoning machinery. Most com- 
monly used is the tucked carton equipped with top and 
bottom flaps which are tucked into position by the 
fingers of the cartoning machine. The other type is 
what is known as the glue end carton. This is used in 
cases where tamper-proof seal is desired or where the 
weight of the product would open the bottom tucks of 
the tucked type. In some instances, cartons are used 
with a combination of glued flaps at the bottom and 
tucks at the top. A third type is the die-cut but un- 
glued carton which is set up and closed automatically. 
This type is used for packaging crackers, lard, shortening. 

The variety of cartoned products is tremendously 
broad. Packages of razor blades stand, perhaps, at the 
end of the size scale. From this point, they range up- 
wards to the large cartons used for macaroni or for 
cleansing tissues. 

The efficient speeds at which cartoning machines now 
operate depend to a great extent on the nature of the 
product to be handled and the size of the package. 
Several well-known five-cent packages of candy coated 
chewing gum, containing twelve tablets, are auto- 
matically produced on machines that operate at speeds 
of 100 to 160 packages per minute. Safety razor blades 
are automatically counted out and cartoned at speeds as 
high as 240 packages per minute. Bars of soap and 
similar products are automatically cartoned at speeds of 
150 Of SOMetimes more per minute. 


1. Automatic carton folding and closing machine. Cour- 
tesy Peters Machinery Company. 2. Automatic, high- 
speed, continuous-loading cartoning machine with mecha- 
nism for folding and including circular in carton. Has 
automatic feed cut-off. Courtesy F. B. Redington Co. 
3. Automatic carton closing and sealing machine. Cour- 
tesy Johnson Automatic Sealer Co. Ltd. 















PNEUMATIC’S 
Avoid divided responsibility. Pneumatic of- 


4/ S F - 8 h 4 fers you the opportunity to install complete 
ta r t fo ! n ] S co-ordinated packaging hook-ups designed, 
engineered, built and serviced by one com- 


PACKAGING SERVICE pany. 











Over 80 different automatic and 
PY-Seabter-Wehdobaat- ts lob aat- Col abtal-Baatels(-3t-) 
for: 


Carton Making Feb ab bate) 
Feeding Filling 
boy saab bates A Sted ab bates 
Bottom Tucking Packing 
Bottom Sealing Lining Closing 
Top Tucking Tight Wrapping 
Top Sealing Labeling 

Wax Tight Wrapping 


ALSO: 


Bag Flour Packers Can Fillers 
Double Package Makers Can Cappers 
k : Tea Baggers Can Labelers 







SEMI-AUTOMATIC ALL PURPOSE WEIGHER Shoe Box Machinery Powder Fillers CARTON LINER—cuts glassine, waxed or plain 
—two models for 2 oz. to 3 Ib. loads of peas, beans, 
all grinds of coffee, rice, etc., in bags, tins or 
cartons. 


papers from a roll, then forms, seals and inserts 


the bag. 







* 






HI-SPEED CARTON FEEDER & BOTTOM SEALER— 
one of nine different models for feeding, forming and 
bottom sealing or tucking cartons at speeds ranging from 10 
to 105 per minute. All models adjustable for different 
carton sizes within certain limits. 


TOP SEALER—for glue-sealing tops of cartons. Other 
models available for folding liners and top tucking at speeds 
ranging from 25 to 100 per minute. 




















DOUBLE PACKAGE MAKER, AUTOMATIC FILLER 
& ROTARY TOP CLOSURE—a complete 3 machine 
hook-up for producing a package within a package. Pneu- 
matic’s new Double Package consisting of a printed carton 
with individual inner bag liner offers added insurance for 
your product against loss of flavor and freshness. An ideal 
container for dried fruits, pudding powders, gelatin desserts, 
confectioners sugar, prepared flour, individual servings of 
cereal, tea, coffee, etc. Send for a sample package today. 


TTT 








FOUR SCALE NET WEIGHT COFFEE WEIGHER— TIGHT WRAPPER—one of four machines for gluing 
one of Pneumatic's 25 different types of gross and net “ 7 f U WA A T | C printed tight wrappers to shells. Entire inside surface of 
weight weighers for handling free flowing and semi-free * wrapper is glued to insure strong sift-proof, insect proof 
flowing materials. Speeds range from 10 to 100 per minute. PACKAGING € BOTTLING EQUIPMENT package. Speeds from 40 to 70 per minute are entirely 






— practical, 





PNEUMATIC SCALE CORP., LTD., 77 Newport Ave., North Quincy, Mass. 








Collapsible tube tilling 
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HE selection of tube filling equipment depends on 

three important factors: first, the consistency of the 

material; second, the range of tube sizes; third, 
daily production. 

Liquids and semi-liquids that are self-leveling and will 
flow by gravity are the least difficult to handle as the 
material will run into the tube from the top, will fill 
uniformly and will be free of air bubbles. Furthermore, 
the material can be easily fed to the hopper of the ma- 
chine and will flow down through the hopper, by gravity, 
into the filling mechanism. 


Tooth pastes, shaving 
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creams and similar materials that will not flow by 
gravity must be filled by placing the filling nozzle down 
into the bottom of the tube and filling from the bottom 
up to prevent air pockets. In most cases, the filling 
pump will pull the material down into the hopper, but 
if the material is ‘‘short’’ and breaks apart, an impeller 
type agitator must be used to force it down through the 
hopper. Creams, ointments and similar pastes that will 
not flow by gravity can sometimes be made to flow by 
warming them. The machine, in this case, is equipped 
with a jacketed hopper and an agitator to keep the ma- 
terial at a uniform temperature and it is also equipped 
with heated filling parts. Before adopting this method, 
it is important to determine whether the material 
shrinks on cooling, as any shrinkage will draw the walls 
of the tube in and give it an empty appearance. 

The majority of the machines on the market will 
handle tubes up to 11/2 in. in diameter by 6 in. long and 
many of them will handle tubes up to 1!/2 in. in di- 
ameter by 7 in. long. Hand operated equipment will 
handle somewhat larger tubes, but the semi-automatic 
and automatic machines must be modified to handle 
tubes over 7 in. in length. 

The production requirements will, of course, determine 
whether hand operated, semi-automatic or full auto- 
matic machines should be used. All three types are 
available and range in capacity from 100 or less tubes per 
hour up to 7000 an hour. 


Machine types 


A complete outfit for filling, closing and clipping col- 
lapsible tubes may be purchased for as little as $275 and 
will put up from 10 to 20 tubes per minute, using three 
operators. Two types of hand operated filling machines 
are available, one for liquids and semi-liquids and the 
other for pastes. Both are easily adjustable and both 
fill the tubes as accurately and as cleanly as do power- 
driven, automatic equipment. The filled tubes are then 
transferred to a small, hand operated folding machine 
which applies a double fold or which can be furnished 
to apply the quadruple fold. A third operator indents 
the folds such as on clipless closures, or clamps on a clip, 


l. High-speed filler designed to fold the cut nd, after 

filling, apply a welded seal. Photo, The Kari 2.ic | - Ma- 

chine Co. 2. Collapsible tube filling, folding ana p- 
ing machine. Photo, Arenco Machine Co., Inc. 








U. S. BOTTLERS 
Machinery Co. 


4032 N. ROCKWELL ST, CHICAGO 


ANUFACTURERS OF 
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by means of a foot operated press. Certain models can 


be equipped with electrically heated jaws for applying 
the hermetic seal described below. 

A production of about 30 filled and sealed tubes per 
minute can be had by using a general purpose filling ma- 
chine and then transferring the tubes to a second machine 
which folds the ends and seals them. Two operators are 
needed. In the case of liquids, it is possible to put a 
filling attachment directly on to the folding and sealing 
machine, in which case one operator can fill, fold and 
seal up to 30 tubes per minute. These machines can be 
equipped with variable speed drive, so that the speed of 
the machine can be adjusted for individual jobs. 

For the manufacturer who has a varied line of prod- 
ucts, a completely automatic tube filling, closing and 
sealing machine is available which will handle up to 50 
tubes per minute with one operator. This machine will 
handle both pastes and liquids, since the tubes are raised 
up over the filling nozzle and are filled from the bottom 
up. The machine can be set to make a plain double fold, 
a quadruple clipless fold or the hermetic seal. The op- 
erator simply places the tubes into the tube cup and 
registers them so that the trade mark or printed matter 
on the tube will be in proper relation to the fold. Ejec- 
tion is automatic on to a conveyor. 

A full automatic machine is available with four filling 
heads capable of filling up to 120 tubes per minute. This 
machine automatically removes the tubes from the ship- 
ping cartons, registers the printed matter by means of a 
photo-electric cell and fills, closes and discharges. 

The simplest type of closure is a plain double fold. 
This is neat and attractive in appearance and is sufh- 
ciently strong for materials, such as rubber cement and 
glues, that automatically harden and prevent further 
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3. Machine for handling liq- 
uids, ointments or pastes at 
a rate of 25 tubes per minute. 
One operator is required. 
Photo F. J. Stokes Machine 
Co. 4. Automatic machine 
for tooth pastes, shaving 
creams, ointments, etc. Fills, 
closes and crimps automatic- 
ally. Photo Arthur Colton Co. 


seepage in the event they leak through the fold. It is 
also satisfactory for thin pastes and similar materials 
that are easily extruded and do not strain the fold when 
forced out of the top of the tube. This double fold 
can be strengthened considerably by indenting the metal. 


Clipless closures 


The so-called clipless closure consists of a quadruple 
fold, reinforced by corrugations. The ten layers of metal 
that result are as strong as a clip and considerably more 
resistant to seepage and leaks. 

When the tube is folded, the walls come together and 
give the tube a wedge-like appearance. The volume of 
the tube is reduced considerably and the material is 
forced up toward the fold. For this reason, tubes must 
not be filled more than about 3/, or 7/s full. 

The ordinary double and even quadruple fold is reason- 
ably tight, but many materials quickly seep through and 
either corrode the tube or give it a very unattractive ap- 
pearance. Many methods have been devised to seal the 
tube absolutely tight, with varying degrees of success. 
One method is the hermetically cemented closure. The 
tubes are coated, on the end where the fold is made by 
the tube manufacturer, with a special transparent cement. 
The tubes are filled and folded in the usual manner on 
regular equipment, but the crimping jaws are electrically 
heated and when the fold is corrugated by them, the 
heat fuses the cement and produces a tight seal. 

Another tube sealing method, available on a patented 
machine of one manufacturer, uses a welding process to 
seal the tube walls together. This, it is claimed, permits 
a saving of up to three-quarters of an inch of material 
on each tube. 
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For Semi-Automatic or 
Automatic Weighing 


and Filling of All 
Dry Products 


are chips to pills—that’'s the range 
of dry products handled on Tri- 
angle Elec-Tri-Pak Vibratory Feed 
Weighers. Uncannily accurate, easily 
changed from one product to another, 
versatile, self-cleaning—There’s a model 
to meet the demands of any plant. 
Full details and literature on request. 
Just name your packaging job. 


Triangle also builds a complete line 
of automatic and semi-automatic Weigh- 
ers, Fillers, Auger Packers, Carton Seal- 
ers, etc., for handling all dry products. 
Write today. 


TRIANGLE PACKAGE MACHINERY CoO. 


908 NO. SPAULDING AVENUE, CHICAGO 


PIO TOER 5 o.vs:s sks mts 50 Church St. 
1525 Wynkoop St. 

5927 Euclid Ave. 

901 S. 38th St. 


Los Angeles 1501 Jefferson Blvd. 
Dallas Tex 4514 Gilbert Ave. 

111 Main St. 
Foreign Office:..44 Whitehall St., N.Y. 
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l. An _ auto- 
matic bag 
opener, feeder 
with weigher 
attaining a 
speed of thirty 
bags per min- 
ute. Courtesy 
B. F. Gump Co. 
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UTOMATIC and semi-automatic equipment for the ef- 
ficient closing of stiff containers such as has been 
available for many years, formerly made it almost 

imperative for the large producer of packaged goods to 
seek some form of stiff container, either a can or carton. 
Although the cost of these containers was considerably 
higher than that of paper bags, the saving in production 
cost frequently more than equalized the excess cost of the 
package itself. Thus, in most cases, the bag remained 
the unit for only the small producer who utilized all hand 
operations or combined hand or semi-mechanized bag 
opening and sealing operations with semi-mechanized or 
automatic filling operations. 

Today the automatic machinery available in this field 
is capable of performing one or all of the operations in- 
cluded in the following list: bag feeding, bag forming, 
bag opening, bag filling, check-weighing, bag closing 
and bag sealing. Developed in almost every case to 
meet the specialized needs of a single producer or a single 
industry, these machines have come to form a group in 


2. Tea bagging machine which forms fabric bags, fills 
them, sews closure and applies string and tag. Courtesy 
Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd. 3. Bag closing machine 
handling folded gusset bags, adding tin tie and sealing 
same. Courtesy Benj. C. Betner Co. 4. Automatic unit 
comprising bag feeder, scale, settling conveyor, bag sealer 
and rotary drier. Courtesy Consolidated Packaging Ma- 
chinery Corp. 5. Duplex bag packer and weigher (in 
background) feeding to an automatic type bag sealing 
machine. Courtesy Stokes & Smith Co. 





































SHADOWGRAPH 
The SHADOWGRAPH is a revolution- 


ary advance in precision weighing. A 
light ray replaces mechanical indication 
to allow reduction in working parts thus 
producing greater accuracy and speed. 
Noiseless in operation—instantly ready 
to weigh by plugging into any electrical 
outlet. Featuring extremely fine sensi- 
tivity SHADOWGRAPH is depend- 
able and accurate in any high speed 
modern packaging operation. 


Model 1021 (below) is designed for 
carton, box and can packaging and 
weighing. Ideal for candy, lard, broken 
eggs or any product packaged to exact 
weight. Equipped with a top reading 
dial for floor or low bench operation. 
It requires no leveling for uneven floors. 
Comes with carrying handles for easy 
transportation in the plant. Accurate to 


lf oz. Capacity to 53 Ibs. 





PTAGR STARA NSA Jon the entire 


Packaging 


PRODUCTS—Quiality pre-determined weight scales for 
modern packaging; checkweighing, controlling automatics, 
hand weighing. 


EXACT WEIGHT Scales are the acknowledged leaders in the 
pre-determined weighing field. More than 50,000 corpora- 
tions and companies in 53 industries from coast to coast use 
this equipment for checkweighing, controlling automatics 
and hand weighing on every type of production line in 
modern packaging. 





Model 233—Features Tu-way tower and 
backset dial with slant tower indication; 
combines accuracy and speed performance 
for checking automatic machinery; ex- 
tremely short platter fall (14”) which cuts 
scale depreciation. Accurate to”!4 oz.— 
Capacity to 3 Ibs. 


ruggedness. 
12 Ibs. 


Model 





Model 8003—The COLUM- 
BUS, a general purposeYscale 
furnished in white [porcelain 
enamel or nile blue as preferred. 
Features center tower con- 
struction with indicator travel 
of one inch to 
one ounce.. 
. . thereby re- 
moving the 
last excuse for 
inaccuracy in 
all check- 
weighing op- 
erations. Ac- 
curateto oz. 
.... Capacity 
to 12 Ibs. 


RE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR EXAC?7 


SAT TIITITT MET TTT 
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Model 273—End tower construction com- 
pletely changes all standards by which modern 
high speed over and under weight scales are to 
be judged. Features—Short platter fall which 
multiplies operating speed and this feature ma- 
terially reduces scale depreciation—compact- 
ness—less space on the bench—fits any produc- 
tion line—uninterrupted straight line production 
across the scale—heavier construction for added 
Accurate to 4 oz. 


Capacity— 


Model 1120—Features tower 
inclined at angle of 30 de- 
grees—revolves to face any di- 
rection required by the opera- 
tion. For heavy duty a i 
...checkweighing. Rugged... 


built to stand hard 
abuse, yet light in 
weight (130 Ibs.). 


Equipped with carry- 
ing handle on each side; 
low weighing platform 
(614” from floor) Alu- 
minum platform 17” x 
12”; open construc- 
tion to permit easy 
cleaning. Accurate to 
Y oz. at full weighing 
capacity — Capacity to 
150 Ibs. 


Model 
1120 


THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE CO. 
223 W. Fifth Ave. 


Columbus, Ohio 
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themselves. Since differing machines perform differing 
groups of operations, no single description will cover 
the entire field. A perusal of the photographs and 
captions which illustrate this article will, however, give 
the reader a pretty fair idea of the possibilities inherent 
in such machines. The introduction of automatic bag 
packaging machinery has, in some industries, resulted in 
a surprising change in the appearance of the bag itself 
since the automatic machine is capable of producing a 
bag closely approaching in appearance the neatness and 
attractiveness of the finest stiff containers. With this 
possibility, bag suppliers and bag users have turned from 
the cruder forms of bag decoration to the use of the 
more attractive and decorative outer bag materials. 


6. Automatic bag feeding, weighing and filling, top fold- 
ing and gluing machine. Photo U. S. Automatic Box Ma- 
chinery Co. Inc. 7. Close-up view of the automatic bag 
sealer weighing unit, and discharge settling conveyor at 
plant of Albert Ehlers Co. Photo Consolidated Packaging 
Machinery Corp. 8. Magazine type bag feeder designed 
for the St. Regis Paper Co. Photo Consolidated Packaging 
Machinery Corp. 9. Tape sealer, sews heavy cotton cord 
over closing tape. Handles 12 or more bags per minute. 
Photo Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 10. Two section vibratory feed 
gross weigher with conveyor to weigh and fill potato 
chips in bags. Photo Triangle Package Machinery Co. 


























U. S$. AUTOMATIC machines: cover the packaging field 


a eeeeeseeaienee mene * paper box making 


At left is our UNIVERSAL BRIGHT- 
WOOD BOX MACHINE, a completely 
automatic model for producing 
high grade work, such as_ shoe, 
candy and hosiery boxes with 
turned-over ends and double side- 
walls. It will also handle the regu- 
lar single wall boxes, such as are 
produced on our widely known 
STANDARD BRIGHTWOOD BOX MA- 
CHINES. 











= — SOE have a wide range of machines for cartoning such items as 
cough drops, candy, tooth-paste, soap, razor blades, etc. 








* Weighing and filling 


Illustrated at right is our latest development 





in this line, our MODEL JN BOND AUTOMATIC 
GROSS WEIGHT PACKING MACHINE. 
This machine is fully automatic, 
which makes it a great advance in 
packing powdered materials as al] 
previous Packers have been semi- 
automatic. Besides being a Packer- 
Weigher, this model can be 
equipped as a Volume Packer, 
Volume Filler and Gross Weigher. 
Will handle powdered, granular 


and paste materials. 


Also other models, semi and fully automatic, for gross weighing and packing and net weighing, besides carton form- 
ing, lining, sealing and wrapping machines, thus providing for complete packaging lines, or individual units to suit 
customer’s requirements. We are always interested in working oul your packaging problems. If you will 
send us details, we will gladly and without obligation submit our recommendation of machines to suit your job. 





UNITED STATES AUTOMATIC BOX MACHINERY CO., INC. 


Owning and Operating: NATIONAL PACKAGING MACHINERY CO. — CARTONING MACHINERY CORP. 
18 ARBORETUM ROAD (ROSLINDALE), BOSTON, MASS. Branch Offices: NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
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Box and bag stapling equipment 








HE use of stapling, as a means of closure for bags and 

boxes, has shown a great development during the past 

few years, furthered by the wide variety of stapling 
equipment that has been produced to meet specific re- 
quirements. Bag sealing with staples has grown from a 
spare time job of retail clerks until whole departments 
are now devoted to this particular operation. Whereas 
hand operated machines were used, and still are, power- 
driven staplers and stitchers are effecting great savings in 
the packing and shipping departments themselves 

Among the advantages of stapling as a method of 
closure is the fact that it is neat, secure and very fast. It 
does not impair the appearance of the container and the 
container may be used immediately, without waiting for 
an adhesive to set. Dampness does not cause the seal to 
loosen, with the danger of the contents spilling out and 
it is practically impossible to remove the staple and 
again seal the package without detection, thus reducing 
the danger of pilferage to a minimum. 

Four types of closure are generally used in this bag 
sealing work. The simplest form is where the bag is 
merely folded over at the top and fastened with one or 
two staples. Another method is the use of a cardboard 
bag top which folds over the top of the bag and is 


1. Hand stapler for applying white linen labels to burlap bags. 


stapled through the bag, thus making a seal and furnish- 
ing a label at the same time. Where the bag is to be 
folded tightiy over the contents, as in the case of a 
coffee bag, sometimes the two sides are folded in first 
and then the back and front folds lapped over each other 
and stapled with a single staple. When a non-sift seal is 
desired, a wide fold is made across the top of the bag 
and this fold is folded again, the sides being folded under 
at the same time. By inserting a stapling machine under 
the two ends of this fold successively and driving a staple 
in each end, a flat top, non-sift bag is produced. 

Packers of asphalt, fertilizer and other heavy bulk 
products, who use multiwall paper bags, have dis- 
covered that stapling is an efficient and economical 
means of sealing these bags, too, and bags up to 100 
Ibs. capacity are handled easily and quickly on equip- 
ment especially designed for this purpose. 

A very recent development in packaging is the heavy 
kraft shipping bag, which is used as a shipping container 
for coffee and other items, carrying 12 or 24 1-lb. bags. 
This container is especially adapted to motor transporta- 
tion and is widely used by packers operating their own 
fleet of trucks. When filled, the sides of these bags are 
folded in and the back and front are then folded over 


2. Multiwall paper bags sealed by an automatic 


stapling device where the tops of the paper bags are headed with a cardboard reinforcement. Photos Bostitch, Inc. 
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Laxso MACHINES... 
For the Drug Industry 


Automatic 








Ampoule Washer 


Designed to wash small mouth 
ampoules of from 1 to 10 c. c. 
range. Each ampoule subjected 
to 44 second washing cycle com- 
posed of water, steam, air and 
distilled water at rate of 60 am- 


pules per minute. 


THESE MACHINES CUSTOM 
BUILT TO ORDER BY 


Automatic Cottoner 
for Tablet Bottles 


Full automatic machine for in- 
serting cotton into bottles filled 
with tablets. Built in feed and 
discharge conveyor, variable 
speed up to 60 per minute. Ad- 
justable for bottle height (4” 
range) and automatic cotton 
control for spaced bottles. 


Single 14 H.P. motor. 


The Lakso a 


SPECIAL PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


P. O. BOX 257 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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3. Hand stapler as 
used for sealing cor- 
rugated boxes. 4. 
Stitcher with anvil 
for sealing coffee 
bags. Courtesy Bo- 
stitch, Inc. 5. Spe- 
cial type of stitcher 
for the closing of 
heavy duty multi- 
wall paper bags. 
Photo Acme Steel Co. 





each other and stapled with a hand operated or foot 
operated machine, depending upon the preference and 
needs of the packager. 

Users of corrugated containers have widely adopted 
stapling methods. Foot or motor operated bottom 
staplers and stitchers are used to seal the bottom flaps, 
while specially designed top staplers and stitchers are 
used on the tops. Some of these top staplers make use of 
a sealing blade which is inserted under the flap and a 
more modern development is a top sealing stapler which 
is operated from the outside of the closed container, clos- 
ing its staple entirely from the outside and requiring the 
insertion of no sealing blade. 
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The smallest machines used for bag stapling can be 
operated in the palm of the hand. There are heavy duty 
hand models of larger size, as well as a wide range of 
foot and motor driven machines all the way up to large 
automatic box stitchers. Complete information is 
available in the industry and it is an easy matter for the 
user to obtain the equipment that is exactly suited to 
the requirements of his particular work. 

One of the widest uses of stapling in recent years 
has been in carding for display. Items of merchandise 
that are too small to possess sufficient attention power 
or to carry adequate sales information are stapled to 
cards which present the message to the consumer. 
Such cards serve to identify the brand and the manu- 
facturer, to convey a selling message that the article 
itself is too small to carry and the sales person too busy 
to tell, to carry directions and explanations that insure 
the proper use and care of thé product, to advertise other 
items made by the same manufacturer, and to discourage 
pilferage, in the retail stores, from counter displays. 

Practically any item that can be embraced by a staple 
can be carded in this way. Bottles or other fragile 
merchandise can be safely and quickly handled, because 
the pressure of the stapling machine can be accurately 
controlled without variation and the staple can be 
firmly clinched with no appreciable pressure whatever 
on the object being enclosed. 

Speed is a big factor in stapling. Whether operated 
by hand, foot or electric motor, the stapling machine 
clicks out the staples as fast as the operator can handle 
the work. Every click completes a stapling operation. 
It is much faster for most kinds of bagging and carding 
than tacking, riveting, gluing, hinging, sewing, hook- 
ing and taping operations—operations which involve 
materials of all kinds. There is no waiting for an ad- 
hesive to set and the staple will hold regardless of 
temperature or moisture. Furthermore, stapling ma- 
chines are portable and can be placed wherever most 
convenient for the work in hand. For example, in 
retail stores, where pre-packaging is to be done by 
clerks in odd moments, hand operated machines are 
used on each counter where the work is handled. Manu- 
facturers and distributors can better concentrate their 
work and more often use foot or motor driven ma- 
chines for both packaging and display. 

The automatic-feed staple-hammer is also widely 
employed in packaging and shipping operations. Driv- 
ing a staple like a double-pointed tack, with each single 
blow, this hammer is an efficient time saver. 

On large production, wire stitchers instead of staplers 
are often used. A stitcher, in the parlance of the in- 
dustry, is a machine which makes its own staples from 
a coil or spool of wire. Each operation of the stitcher- 
head drives a staple and forms another one, ready for the 
next stroke. Newer types of stitchers are portable and 
can be easily placed wherever most convenient for the 
work on hand. 
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PNEUMATIC’S 
“Start to Finish” 


BOTTLING SERVICE 
for BOTTLES - CANS - JARS 









Pneumatic’s Inverted Air 
| Cleaners assure thorough 


CLEANING 


cleaning of new glassware. 
Containers while inverted 
are subjected to a blast of 
clean, dry air which com- 
pletely removes all foreign 
matter. 





















At Left—SEMI-AUTOMATIC INVERTED 
BOTTLE AIR CLEANER: Attendant holds 
two tainers simult ly and in one mo- 
tion inverts them, thrusting the necks in the di- 
rection of the self-centering nozzle seal, where 
the air blast is received. Machine will handle a 
wide variety of bottle shapes and sizes at speeds 
ranging from 20 to 50 per minute. 





At Right — AUTOMATIC 
INVERTED BOTTLE AIR 
CLEANER: A fully automa- 
tic machine similar in operat- 
ing principle to the Semi- 
automatic Cleaner. Will handle 
3 oz. to 32 or. bottles, jars or 
jugs at speeds up to 120 per 
minute. 


The flexibility of Pneu- 
matic’s Single-Head, 


C A P P I N G Two-Head and Four-Head 


capping machine models makes handling of a wide 
size range entirely practical and relatively simple. 


At Right—SINGLE HEAD 
CAPPER: Will sort, feed and 
apply any type of molded or 
metal turn-on closure to con- 
tainers ranging from 1 oz. to 
1 qt. at speeds up to 50 per 
minute. Machine is entirely 
automatic and requires less 
than 15 minutes for size 
change. 








At Left—PNEU ROTARY CAP- 
PER: A hi speed capping machine 
for handling a variety of sizes and 
shapes of bottles, cans, and jars 
at speeds up to 120 per minute. 


Pneumatic is the one machine builder offering 
a full line of cleaning, filling, capping and 
labeling machines designed to operate as in- 
dividual units or in complete co-ordinated 
hook-ups. 

















Illustrated are two of Pneu- F } L L i N G 


matic’s several vacuum fill- 
ing machine models for 
accurate filling of bottles, 
jugs, cans, and jars at speeds 
ranging from 20 to 120 per 
minute. 















At Right—SAMCO JUNIOR VACUUM FILLER: 
For free-flowing or semi-free-flowing liquids in 1 oz. 
to 1 gal. cans, regular finish or AGST glassware. 
Parts change takes less than 15 minutes, therefore 
machine is particularly suited for short runs on a 
variety of products and container sizes at speeds up 
to 40 per minute. 


At Left—AUTOMATIC SAM- 
CO VACUUM FILLER: Equip- 
ped with standard 12-heads this 
Fully automatic machine is capable 
of speeds of 50/70 per minute on 
1 oz. to 1 qt. sizes. Double bowl 
overflow system, high speed filling 
nozzles and quick size changes 
insure rapid dripless filling of free 
flowing or semi-free flowing 
liquids. 





Pneumatic’s Simplex and 
Duplex Labelers safeguard 
the appearance of your con- 
tainers by assuring precise, accurate register—depend- 
able labeling at speeds up to 120 per minute. 


LABELING 


At Left—SIMPLEX LABELER: 
One of several models for apply- 
ing front only, front and back, two 
front and one back, or partial wrap- 
around labels to bottles, cans, and 
jars. Machine is fully automatic 
and can be changed from one size 
to another in less than 10 minutes. 
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At Right—DUPLEX LABELER: 
Will apply front only, or front and 
back labels to containers ranging 
in size from |> pt. to quarts at 
speeds up to 120 per minute. 
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Case packing and sealing machinery 





ASE packing equipment for can packing consists 
essentially of a series of inclined runways which re- 
ceive and gather cans as they roll off the conveyor 

lines, until the proper number of cans have been assembled 
to fill one layer in the shipping container. The cans are 
then pushed, horizontally, into the container by a hand or 
electrically operated device. If the container is of a 
type to accept more than one layer of cans, this operation 
is repeated a sufficient number of times. 

Bottle casing units work on a similar principle, but 
use a vertical drop, rather than a horizontal push, to 
effect entry of the packages into the shipping container. 
Bottles come off the conveyor lines and are gathered over 
a grid which correctly positions them. At the proper 
moment, and under the control of the operator, the 
bottles drop into the shipping container which has been 
automatically raised until it rests just under the grid. 

Carton packers have also been developed, working on 
principles very similar to those of the can packer with 
the exception that the rolling action of the can is re- 
placed by a pushing action to get the various rectangular 
cartons into the proper position before placing the cans, 
en masse, into the shipping container. 
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Once packages have been packed—by hand or by ma- 
chine—it becomes necessary to seal them firmly for ship- 
ment. The simplest devices for this purpose are the 
hand glue sealers, which are simply adjustable pressure 
units mounted on top of roller conveyor sections through 
which the hand glued cases are passed. 

Case gluing and sealing units of an automatic type 
receive filled, but unglued cases directly from the con- 
veyor line and apply adhesives to both the top and bot- 
tom flaps of the cartons with the goods already packed 
therein. They then fold the flaps into closed position 
and pass the sealed containers through a compression 
unit, where the glue sets. Speeds of from 200 to 1,200 
cases per hour are practical on such automatic equipment. 
Such machines may be equipped to seal and glue top flaps 
only, as in the case of shipping containers for bottled 
goods which have previously been used to carry the 
bottles from the glass plant to the packaging plant. 

The machines are completely automatic, require no 
operators and are adjusted to start in motion whenever a 
case is presented to the machine by the conveyor line. 
Many machines are equipped with photo-electric cell 
devices to prevent jamming of cases. 


1. Automatic top and bottom case sealer. Photo J. L. 
Ferguson Co. 2. Packer and sealer handling beer cans 
andcases. PhotoStandard-Knapp Corp. 3. Case loader 
for beer bottles. Bottles come off the conveyor lines and 
are gathered over a grid which positions them. Photo 
Standard-Knapp Corp. 4. Case loader for can packing. 
Photo Burt Machine Co. 5. Automatic case opener and 
erector. Photo J. L. Ferguson Co. 





PACKAGING 
Cost 


We have helped others reduce their 
packaging cost through the designing of 


special machinery to meet their needs. 


We build wrapping and packaging 


equipment for the irregular and diffi- 
cult-to-handle products. 


Write us, outlining your packaging 
needs and we will give your problem 
our serious consideration and submit 
to you our recommendations, without 
any obligation. 


RICHARD 
MACHINE 
COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK, Michigan 
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1. Inclined and level belt conveyors, stainless steel work tables and gravity roller conveyor used in cartoning 
of bonded liquor. Photo Mathews Conveyor Co. 2. Spiral chute lowering filled cartons of coffee to roller 
conveyors in basement which, in turn, carry the cartons to the storage room. Photo Standard Conveyor Co 


Materials handling equipment 





ONVEYING equipment is the basic part of the high 
speed, mass-production process increasingly being 
called into use to step up defense needs. It is of 
vital importance in cutting handling time, avoiding 
wasteful waiting for materials and increasing plant 
capacity. Installed at strategic points in a production 
system, conveyor equipment handles incoming material, 
moves work in process and delivers goods to shipping and 
storage, thus helping hundreds of manufacturers to make 
man-power and man-hours more productive. 

In mechanized materials-handling—as in precessing 
and packaging operations—there is a one best way for 
doing every operation and a most effective method of 
combining operations in a smooth sequence. These call 
for two distinct but smoothly meshing mechanical sys- 
tems or, considered in its broadest aspect, of two sepa- 
rate parts of a single mechanized-handling system. 
First: the mechanical means used for moving the 
goods and for insuring a continuous, automatic flow of 
all ingredients, bottles, boxes, and cartons from the re- 
ceiving dock, on through the plant and out to the ship- 
ping dock again. 
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Second: the mechanical means by which the 
progress of this flow is so directed and supervised that 
component parts meet at designated times and places; 
the materials from each feeder line joining those from 
every other feeder line and moving along to stock room or 
shipping dock, as a single flow. 

Experience in thousands of plants has proved that one 
of the best ways to obtain continuous flow movement is 
by combinations of conveyor lines so varied in type as 
to meet the necessary changes in flow direction; such as 
horizontal, grade, radius, vertical ascent, vertical de- 
scent, two-way, overhead or floor; and changes in form 
of materials moved; such as raw ingredients, semi-proc- 
essed ingredients, bottles, bags, boxes, cartons or cases. 

Likewise experience has proved that one of the most 
effective methods of coordinating and synchronizing 
these conveyor lines is by means of pneumatic dispatch 
tubes with a central terminal in the planning department, 
manufacturing office or laboratory, and tube stations at 
various points where one operation blends into another. 


These two integrated systems—or parts of a system— 
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LAMSON CORPORATION 


1003 Lamson St., Syracuse, N. Y. 





Manufacturers of Package Conveyor Systems and Pneumatic Dispatch Tubes 


Sales and Service Offices 


Boston PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS MuNnNEAPOLIS Kansas City Houston Los ANGELES 
New York BALTIMORE ATLANTA DETROIT CHICAGO St. Louis DALLAS San FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
Lamson Company Ltd., TORONTO, CANADA PITTSBURGH Representatives in MEXICO, ARGENTINA, VENEZUELA and CHILE 


@ Service to Industry Amost every industry today is 
benefiting from the use of Lamson Conveyors and 


Lamson Pneumatic Dispath Tubes — particularly the 
packaging industries. For here, the services rendered by 
Lamson equipment — fast, economical handling of large 


volumes of materials, together with complete coordination 
of every manufacturing and processing step — are in many 
instances absolutely essential to the successful operation of 
the business. 

Field notes and design data accumulated in thousands of plants 
during more than half a century give Lamson engineers a practical 
insight into the special needs of packaging industries. This wide back- 
ground has resulted in the ability to design coordinated control systems 
aimed at welding men, management and machines into a more closely- 
knit organization—an organization that yields faster, smoother produc- 
tion at lower unit, process and obsolescence cost. 


e Engineering and Design Factory-trained Lamson 
resident engineers are always available for free consulta- 
tion. They are frequently able to solve problems by sug- 
gesting slight changes in or small additions to existing 
equipment. Rarely is it necessary to design special con- 
veyors. However, where this is the case, a large staff of 
designers and research men is at your command. 





Loblaw’s Syracuse. Tubes speed 


Butler Bros., Minneapolis, large 
$ orders in office and warehouse. 


Wholesalers use LamsonTubes. 


For information on new installations or revision of present systems, 
telephone the Lamson representative in your city, or write direct to 
the home office in Syracuse, N. Y. 





Carters Ink Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
showing Lamson Tube Stations in 
house. Shipping Department. 


Western Electric Co., Emeryville, 
Calif. Tubes serve this busy ware- 








Coca-Cola "Co., Syracuse, uses 
Lamson Roller Gravity for live 
storage. 





American Chicle Co., Long Island 
City, speed orders with Lamson 
Live Roll Conveyor. 





Ontario Biscuit Co., Buffalo. Lam- 
son Beit Conveyors eliminate all 
trucking. 


Pepsi-Cola Co., Long Island City, 
showing Lamson 
tion. 


Atlantic & Pacific 





Boosters in ac- 





Tea Co., ware- 


house, Flint. Note Lamson over 
head Conveyor. 


Guernsey Isiand, Syracuse. Note 


the use of Gravit 
Plane Chain 


Roller and 2- 


onveyors. 





Roller Gravity Conveyors 

Made in a wide range of sizes, 
with rolls from %" to 2%" in 
diameter, and with a capacity 
from 50 Ibs. to 1000 Ibs. The 
channel form frame provides 
greater strength, improved ap- 
pearance and eliminates the need 
for extra guard rails. 


Live Roll Conveyors 


A roller conveyor in which a 
rubber covered cable is used to 
turn the rolls and move the load. 
Permits a complete system to be 


“operated on one level. Used also 


for inclines or declines. 


Booster Conveyors 

Commonly used as a grade 
retriever for gravity conveyors, 
or as continuous flow conveyors 
from floor to floor in an up or 
down flow. Adapted to handling 
cases, cartons and boxes. 


Overhead Conveyors 
Adapted to installations where 
various changes in the direction 


of flow—vertically or horizon- 
tally—are necessary. Puts the 
ceiling to work saving floor space 
for production. 


Belt Conveyors 

Furnished in two types: (1) 
Uniplate, in which belt slides 
over a slider plate, (2) Uniframe, 
in which a belt moves over rolls 
similar to a Lamson roller grav- 
ity conveyor. Supplied in widths 
from’3" to 48". 


Slat Conveyors 

Power driven conveyors 
adapted to the moving of heavy 
crate loads and box-type loads. 


Vertical Conveyors 

Permit an up and down move- 
ment in limited space. Furnished 
in both the continuous flow and 
reciprocating types. Supplied for 
a wide range of uses from the 
simple, light duty lifts up to 
heavy duty units. 
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3. This basic principle 
of stock storage elimi- 
nates trucking and 
handling aisles _ be- 
tween piles; increases 
storage capacity and 
makes supervision and 
inventory control easy. 
Sketch Lamson Corp. 
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not only mesh smoothly and accurately in their own 
operation, but they provide an effective method for get- 
ting practicable standards of ‘‘unit-time’’ performance 
per man and per machine. They are an effective method 
for establishing a routine of preparation, operation, and 
control that will insure constant maintenance of the con- 
ditions under which work standards are set up. And 
they are effective for working out such mechanisms as 
routing, order-of-work, instruction cards, purchase of 
materials according to use, maintenance of limits in 
central stores and the controlled conditioning and de- 
livery of materials, tools, containers and the like. 

A large wholesale drug company installed a combina- 
tion gravity roller conveyor and belt conveyor to handle 
their merchandise, and a pneumatic tube system for dis- 
patching papers throughout the plant. A central desk 
was installed on the second floor, right in the heart of 
their order-filling, invoice-making, item-pricing clerical 
department. This efficient tube system and one employee 
have taken the place of ten boys who, before the system 
was installed, ran around the plant delivering the papers 
to various departments or individuals, causing a great 
deal of confusion. 

The roller and belt conveyor system has increased the 
volume of this drug plant 50 per cent over what it was 


before they adopted mechanical devices for speeding up 
their service. The conveyors cost this wholesale drug 
house $7800 installed, and the pneumatic tubes $4200. 
They now save them $18,000 or $20,000 a year which 
they can trace directly to this combination system. An 
addition to their present system, which they are now 
adding, will cost $1500 and the drug company anti- 
cipates it will save double the cost the first year. 
Before this wholesale drug house purchased conveyors, 
they were unable to complete their orders the same day 
they were received. They were never able to get them 
all shipped for the freight houses closed at 4:30 P. M., 
and their average quitting time was 6:30 P.M. Now, on 
the average, they are through packing by 2:30 P. M., and 
every order is in the freight house before 4:30 P. M. 
Naturally the dispatch-tube part of the system is the 
simplest. It varies only according to the size and shape 
of the carriers and tubes required to handle the various 
papers and records. The conveying systems are most 
complex. They must meet a much wider range of plant 
and process conditions, but thanks to modern conveyor 
engineering which has reduced virtually every handling 
problem into simple components that can be handled by 
combining standard types of conveyors little, if any, 
special designing has to be done in fitting today’s con- 


4. Four live roll conveyors operated at controlled speeds bring cases of filled bottles from the sealers to belt conveyor. 
5. Junction, level to incline belt. One of eight 200-foot order pickers’ belts at loading height. Photos Lamson Corp. 
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What is your toughest wrapping problem? 





See what this new ‘Oliver’ can do for you 





Handles small cartons... large cartons... irregular shapes...open-top boxes 


Does that tough wrapping job involve the over- 
wrapping of a small or large carton? An irregularly 
shaped article requiring a cardboard support or 
tray? Or does it call for an attractive low-cost label? 
Maybe short volume items vex you. This full- 
automatic ‘Oliver’ Wrapper is the solution to all 
these problems. It neatly wraps rectangular or 
odd-shaped articles with glassine, waxed, Cello- 
phane or other heat-sealing wrappers. 


Besides the features described at right, there are 


a Mf Up 






+ Automatic Cardboard Folder and 
Feeder—just what you need for 
articles requiring cardboard supports or 
trays. It automatically folds scored 
cardboards and feeds them (or flat card- 
ooards) in front of each flight bar of the 
package conveyor. Soon pays for itself. 





many other worthwhile advan- 
tages. It is easily and quickly 
set up and adjusted. Straight- 
line operation calls for only 
One operator—usually a girl. 
Wrapper tension is instantly 
adjustable to the nature of the 
contents. Thermostatic sealing 
effects an extra strong, air-tight 
seal (preventing dehydration). 


Plus features include high 
grade grease-sealed ball bear- 





* Automatic Roll Type Labeler heat- 
seals attractive die-cut labels in 
almost any position on the package. 
Uses rolls of labels—very economical and 
convenient. If desired the labels can be 
automatically coded as they are applied. 


ings and precision construc- 
tion... insuring years of quiet, 
dependable service. 


Write for Complete Information 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


* 


saves Time . . saves Labor . . . saves Materials 
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6. Reversible slat conveyor handles all types of loads to packing and shipping departments. 7. Overhead chain 
conveyor in warehouse used to carry cartons of paint to and from storage and to loading dock. Photos Lamson Corp. 


veyors to conditions in the modern packaging plant. 


Types of conveyors 


The standard conveyors break down into eight classifica- 
tions. They are as follows: 

Gravity roller conveyors: Using only gravity as mo- 
tive power, these conveyors consist of a series of free- 
turning rollers mounted in a rigid frame. The rolls are 
made in various sizes to accommodate various loads, and 
they are light enough so that even empty cardboard 
boxes will overcome the inertia of the roll tube and the 
roller bearings. 

Gravity chutes: Made of structural steel and sheet 
metal, these chutes confine the load and reduce the speed 
of short travel from an upper to a lower level. Spiral 
chutes are used for longer drops and in places where 


STOCK DEPARTMENT OUTSTATIONS 





space is limited. Some spirals have gravity roller sec- 
tions, and some even are operated by power. 

Live roll conveyors: Similar to the gravity roller 
conveyor, this type employs mechanical means to power 
the rolls. Power belts are snubbed against the under 
side of the rolls under tension supplied by snubbing rolls 
and sheaves located between the carrying rolls. Flat 
belts are used for straight travel, and round belts for 
curving travel. Chain types driving through sprockets 
on the rolls are also employed. Roller spirals, as men- 
tioned above, can be powered with round-type belts, thus 
enabling continuous flow down declines of loads of vary- 
ing weights, with no danger that fragile loads will be 
crushed between heavy loads. Loads also can be ele- 
vated in this manner without necessity of transfer from 
a horizontal to a vertical conveyor. 


8. A simple pneumatic tube system 
facilitates exchange of correspond- 
ence, orders, stock requests, shipping 
notices, etc. Sketch Lamson Corp. 
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Belt conveyors: The belt conveyor is perhaps the 
best known type of power conveyor. Frequently, rollers 
are used for the intermediate sections between the end 
pulleys, but a more modern and usually more economical 
intermediate is the ‘‘slider’’ type. Ordinarily the bottom 
and side guards are formed of one piece of sheet metal. 
The belting slides in this trough. The slider type of 
intermediate is confined to comparatively light loads 
weighing 50 lbs. per square foot or less, because of in- 
creased friction and wear when heavy loads are conveyed. 
Booster conveyors: Belts are often installed to con- 
vey loads up or down inclines. Cleats may be fastened 
in the belting, the maximum angle of incline being gov- 
erned by the stability of the loads. Cleats present a real 
problem, however, in transferring loads from conveyor 
to conveyor. To overcome this objection, belting with 
special non-skid surfaces is used. Angles of incline are 
then limited by the non-skid effect of the belting on the 
load being conveyed. 


Chain slat conveyors: This type of conveyor con- 
sists of two strands of chain with slats fastened to at- 
tachments on the links of chain. It is used in place of 
belt conveyors when either the weight or the character 
of the load would damage the belting. 


Overhead chain conveyors: In this type of con- 
veyor the chain is supported from trolleys which operate 
in or on overhead steel track. Means for attaching the 
load to the chain are provided and may be in the form of 


hooks or carriers.. The conveyor dips when necessary to 
bring the load down to a working height for removal at 
an operation or for performance of an operation while 
the load is on the conveyor. In this way the floor be- 
tween operations is kept clear of obstructions. 

Vertical conveyors: There are several types of ver- 
tical conveyors. The reciprocating type consists of a car 
suspended by chain or cable over a sprocket or sheave 
with a counterweight suspended at the other end. The 
load is usually automatically conveyed to and from the 
car, while the travel of the car in the shaft is controlled 
by limit switches. 

Continuous vertical chain conveyors consist of one or 
two strands of chain with cars suspended from the chain. 
The cars are finger type that comb through corresponding 
finger type loading and unloading stations to effect auto- 
matic loading and unloading. This type of conveyor 
permits continuous loading at one level and unloading 
at another level at much higher rates than are possible 
with the reciprocating type of vertical conveyor. Ver- 
tical chain conveyors can also be made to give fully inter- 
communicating service to several floors. With this type 
of conveyor loads at any floor may be dispatched to any 
other floor. 

Conveyor engineers have helped hundreds of manufac- 
turers to make man-power and man-hours more produc- 
tive by planned material handling, by saving valuable 
time, using plant space more effectively, and by releas- 
ing man-power for more productive work. 


9. Continuous chain conveyor for elevating and lowering oil drums. Photo Standard Conveyor Co. 10. Dispatch tubes 
serve to keep office, production, packing, and shipping departments within easy reach atall times. Photo Lamson Corp. 
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Lubrication of packaging machinery 


by John B. Tuttle 





IGH speed and intricacy characterize modern pack- 
aging machinery. These terms typify weighing, 
filling, wrapping, labeling, sealing, and cartoning 

units. The complicated mechanism of each performs a 
myriad of packaging functions at the highest possible 
output speed compatible with quality production. The 
machine elements in each unit present literally hundreds 
of metal to metal contacts which must be separated with 
a lubricant to avoid excessive wear and insure long opera- 
tive life. Modern petroleum technology provides lubri- 
cants exactly suited for such applications. 

In its simplest terms the lubrication of packaging ma- 
chinery is the same as other high speed, complex mecha- 
nisms. The correct lubricant must be selected and prop- 
erly applied at regular intervals. The second part of the 
problem is largely up to the machine operator, once the 
selection is made. While many operators are also able to 
make the selection, it is generally recommended that a 
lubrication engineer of a reputable oil company be con- 
sulted in the matter. 

Choosing the correct lubricant includes consideration 
of all the factors which affect its performance. To the 
uninitiated these may seem fewer in number than is really 
the case. For example, in lubricating a given group of 
packaging machines an engineer may have to consider 
any or all of the following: the machine element in- 
volved—gears, bearings, cams, slides, etc.—the tempera- 
ture of the moving parts, the load and load variation, the 
speed and speed variation, operating clearances, whether 
parts are open or enclosed, atmospheric conditions, im- 
portance of leakage, contaminants such as the material 
being packaged or glue, etc., and the method which can 
be used to apply the lubricant. In food handling equip- 
ment there may also be government or municipal regula- 
tions covering the quality of the lubricant used. All 
these factors must be weighed as to relative importance 
and the lubricant chosen whose proper use will most 
nearly satisfy all of them. Occasionally this may have 
to be acompromise, but the time spent will pay dividends 
in freedom from shut-downs and repair expense. 

A lubricant usually performs two functions. It pre- 
vents contact of metal surfaces, substituting low internal 
friction of the lubricant itself for the high friction of the 
metal. It also serves as a means of dissipating frictional 
heat by conduction. These two functions dictate in a 
general way the nature of the lubricant and its physical 
character. High speed spindles are best lubricated with 
a light bodied oil; the higher the speed, the lighter the 
oil used. Light bodied oils have low internal friction 
and are good heat conductors. Also they flow freely at 
all temperatures, insuring a constant lubricating film on 
the rapidly moving parts of the machinery. 


Slow moving elements may require viscous or semi- 
solid lubricants. Their slow speed causes less frictional 
heat and maintenance of a lubricating film is of greater 
importance. The greater density of the heavier oils en- 
ables them to cling to the element surface, preventing 
damaging metal contact. Also, their cohesive nature 
limits the amount of the lubricant which will be thrown 
off, reducing the frequency of application. 

Petroleum lubricants for packaging machinery are of 
two general types—oils and greases. Oils vary in vis- 
cosity or body density from light spindle oils to heavy 
cylinder oils; for example, in enclosed gear drives. 
Greases are oils of different viscosities which have been 
rendered solid or semi-solid through the addition of soap 
or other thickening agents. 

The soaps used are usually calcium, sodium, or alumi- 
num each imparting certain special characteristics to the 
grease prepared with them. Calcium or lime soap greases 
resist water but are somewhat less stable under high 
speed operating conditions than soda soap greases. For 
this reason calcium soap greases are usually chosen for 
bottle filling or canning machinery where water inevi- 
tably reaches the bearing surfaces. Likewise soda soap 
greases are usually recommended for high speed anti- 
friction bearings or bearings subjected to high operating 
temperatures caused by radiant heat. 

Aluminum soap greases have less water resistance than 
calcium base products but possess high cohesive power. 
They are usually applied to parts subjected to intermit- 
tent or throwing motion where they must adhere firmly 
to the metal surface. All these grease types are avail- 
able in different consistencies and correct selection in- 
volves considering both the composition and the physi- 
cal form of the lubricant. 

Most packaging machine bearings are of two types— 
anti-friction or plain journal bearings. The anti-friction 
bearings are of the ball or roller type and most frequently 
are grease lubricated. They usually operate at fairly 
high speed and should require lubrication at infrequent 
intervals if the grease has been correctly chosen and is 
not washed from the bearing by water or other contami- 
nants. Most anti-friction bearing manufacturers prefer 
the soda type lubricant since it exhibits better stability 
in service. However, soda base greases cannot be used in 
moist or wet conditions and calcium or aluminum greases 
must be applied. Examples of such conditions are can- 
neries and dairies. 

The grease is usually applied to the bearing with a 
grease gun of appropriate size which is filled directly 
from the shipping container of grease. Caution in using 
the gun should avoid excessive use of grease. Many pre- 
cision bearings may be harmed as much by excess grease 
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as by too little. If the grease is packed into the bearing 
under pressure the friction between the rotating element 
and the grease may cause overheating and seizure. Many 
bearings are designed with vents to prevent this, but if 
they are not evident care should be taken to avoid over- 
lubrication. 

Many plain bearings on packaging machines are also 
lubricated with grease. These include journal bearings 
which are not easily accessible, bearings which require 
infrequent lubrication due to slow speed or low load, and 
elements such as cams, slides, etc., on which a film of oil 
cannot be maintained easily. The grease is usually ap- 
plied either by a grease gun or through a screw-down 
cup. Gun application usually involves applying enough 
grease to force some out of the ends of the bearing. This 
tends to flush out any contaminating abrasive present 
and insures a complete grease film within the bearing. 
Screw-down cups are filled at regular intervals by remov- 
ing the cap and filling the recess level full with grease. 
Bearing lubrication is accomplished by turning the cup 
down a few turns at each lubricating interval until the 
grease has been used. Spring loaded cups are available 
if the grease must be applied by constant pressure. 

Oils are usually applied by hand can, drip oiler, wick, 
or mechanical feed system. The drip oiler has a reservoir 
which feeds oil slowly by gravity while the bearing 
operates. Wick feed depends on the capillary climb of 
the oil to replace that wiped from the wick surface in 
contact with the moving element. Mechanical systems 
are synchronized with the machine motion and deliver a 
measured amount of oil at regular intervals. Satisfac- 
tory operation of any of these requires systematic ex- 
amination to determine their condition and, of course, the 
selection of both oiler and lubricant fitted for a given 
machine element. 

Spattering and dripping of the lubricant is a disadvan- 
tage on almost all packaging units. The oil may reach 
the contents of the package, spoiling it; it may damage 
the appearance of the container and cause excessive 





lubricant expense. Aware of this, the petroleum tech- 
nologist has developed the so-called semi-fluid or cling- 
ing type oil lubricant. These products are semi-fluid in 
consistency and contain additives to improve both their 
cohesive and adhesive properties. These are of special 
interest for use on cams and other intermittent motion 
units which tend to fling the lubricant from their sur- 
faces. They are usually light in color and solve many 
difficult lubricating problems. 

In packaging foodstuffs and such items as cigars, 
cigarettes, and pharmaceuticals, it is usually desirable to 
use a lubricant which is not deleterious to human health 
should it inadvertently reach the packaged material. 
The petroleum industry meets this need with both oils 
and grease-like materials—petrolatums which are U. S. P. 
in quality. These are entirely satisfactory as lubricants 
and their refinement permits internal use without ill 
effect. 

Having selected the proper lubricant and arranged its 
systematic correct application, there remains the prob- 
lem of storage. The petroleum manufacturer realizes 
that modern high speed units are frequently machined 
with a precision formerly accorded only to fine measur- 
ing instruments. Maintenance of these surfaces is vital 
to their operation and they may be easily spoiled by only 
slight contamination of the lubricant. He therefore 
cleans shipping containers with care and repeatedly filters 
each lubricant as it is packed. All this is valueless in 
terms of machine protection if the machine operator does 
not observe equal care in storing and using the material. 

Barrels and cans should be stored so they are easily 
accessible but as free as possible from atmospheric con- 
tamination. Each should be clearly marked and prefer- 
ably always stored in the same place. Habit is a good 
guard against misapplication only if the lubricant is 
always in the same location. Barrels should be fitted to 
suit filling the type of small container used which should 
have some regular storage space. System in lubrication 
is difficult only until one gets used to it. 


1. On automatic wrapping machinery which handles food products, special non-injurious lubricants must be used to 
avoid any possible hurt to the consumer. Photo Battle Creek Bread Wrapping Machine Co. 2. A modern labeling 
machine is one of the packaging mechanisms which requires careful lubrication to eliminate frictional drag and wear, 





and to dissipate heat which is caused by high-speed operation of the machinery. 


Photo Economic Machinery Co. 
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Shipping methods and considerations 


by J. D. Malcolmson 





HILE this title is broad enough to serve for a 

series of books, the following remarks are only 

intended to summarize the situation and to di- 
rect the reader to sources of more detailed information. 
Many of these subjects are also covered separately in this 
edition of the Packaging Catalog. 

Shipping agencies in the United States include rail 
(freight, express, baggage and parcel post), trucks, ships 
and airplanes. While airplane shipments of freight are 
new and very small proportionately, the end of the war 
will undoubtedly leave thousands of planes looking for 
new uses and scores of plane factories looking for new 
outlets. One logical peacetime outlet is air freight and 
we are destined to see great progress here in the years to 
come. It therefore behooves shippers to start thinking 
about strong lightweight containers adaptable to airplane 
shipments. 

Today, however, the great bulk of merchandise travels 
by rail freight and the following considerations are, 
therefore, directed chiefly to this method, remembering 
that trucks and, to a lesser extent, other methods of 
transportation follow similar general principles. Our 
interest here, therefore, is in freight and particularly in 
the methods of packaging merchandise for LCL freight 
since many C/L shipments are bulk while most LCL 
shipments are packaged. 

Modern industry has made almost a science of produc- 
ing the right shipping container and method for each 
particular product, so that today a shipper has a vast 
fund of information to draw upon provided he knows 
where this is and also has a clear idea of what he needs. 
Some of these sources are indicated in the bibliography at 
the end of this article. 


Official container regulations 

To play any game properly, it is first necessary to know 
the rules. These rules on shipping methods are quite 
complicated in the aggregate, but become simpler when 
properly broken down. Although we can touch only 
the high points here, it is well to consider the most im- 
portant ones, which are: 


Consolidated Freight Classification Rules 5, 40, 41. 
Motor Truck Classification (interstate and common 
carriers). 

Official Express Classification Rule 18. 

Bureau of Explosives—dangerous articles by freight, 
express, baggage, motor vehicle (highway), steam- 
ship and water (ships). 

Parcel Post. 

Freight Container Bureau (perishables such as fruits 
and vegetables). 

U. S. Government Federal Standards (there are sev- 
eral hundreds of these). 
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U. S. Treasury Department Regulation No. 6 cover- 
ing bottled-in-bond spirits. 

There are no uniform specifications for trans-ocean 
shipments. 

There are no official airline specfications. 


Freight: The freight regulations are fairly compli- 
cated at first glance. Thus, it is first necessary to look 
up your product under the commodity rate tariff of your 
individual railroad Association (for instance, the New 
England Freight Association). This is assuming that 
the shipment would move at commodity rates. How- 
ever, if it moves under exceptions to the classifications, it 
is necessary to refer to the ‘Exceptions to Classification”’ 
published by the Associations. If it moves under the 
classification ratings, it is then necessary to refer to the 
Consolidated Freight Classification. In other words, 
commodity rates take precedence over the exceptions 
and the exceptions, in turn, take precedence over the 
classification. The above is necessarily a very brief and 
general description of one of the most complicated sub- 
jects that a traffic manager has to become familiar with. 

Actually the Consolidated Freight Classification is the 
reference in most use as this large volume lists each com- 
modity giving in most instances the form of container to 
be used. These containers in turn are described in detail 
in Rules 40 and 41 at the end of the book and also under 
the special container descriptions printed on the blue 
colored pages near the end of the book. 

The Consolidated Classification book may be consulted 
at 143 Liberty Street, New York, or it may be secured by 
subscription from the Consolidated Classification Com- 
mittee, Union Station, Chicago. The subscription rate 
is $2.50 per annum and includes all supplements. 
Motor trucks: This form of transportation has now 
become so popular that there are several classification 
books available, the principal one being the ‘National 
Motor Freight Classification’’ published at 1013 Six- 
teenth Street, Washington, D. C. This also lists the 
various commodities and states how they should be 
packed, for instance ‘‘bags, boxes, barrels,’’ etc., but does 
not require that these containers conform to any detailed 
specification. A movement is now under way to bring 
these containers into line with the present freight 
specifications. 

ureau of explosives: The shipment of all danger- 
ous articles comes under the control of the Bureau of Ex- 
plosives, 30 Vesey Street, New York, and their published 
regulations take precedence over the standard freight, 
express and other requirements. These regulations apply 
on all methods of transportation and a copy may be se- 
cured on application. The Bureau of Explosives is a 
division of the Interstate Commerce Commission whereas 
the Classification Committees are not Federal, but are 
merely representatives of all the railroads of the country. 

These Bureau of Explosives regulations cover inflam- 
mable materials, explosives, fireworks, poisons and other 
dangerous articles. In many cases special requirements 
must be complied with when packing this type of mer- 
chandise, such as the use of labels and special printing 
copy. Because of the dangerous nature of this merchan- 
dise, the Bureau has to impose stricter requirements than 




















































































in the case of ordinary freight and has to be very efficient 
in policing and enforcing these rules. As a result, how- 
ever, the transportation systems of this country have an 
enviable —— for the safe handling of explosives 
and other dangerous articles running back over a period 
of a great many years. 

Parcel post: The Post Office Department does not 
issue detailed packing specifications, although they do 
maintain a ‘‘Classification Department’’ at the New 
York City General Post Office. Rules may be studied by 
consulting the Postal Regulations or specific pamphlets 
available at all post offices. In case of doubt, submit 
your proposed package to your local postmaster. Parcel 
post packages must not exceed 70 Ibs. in weight nor 100 
in. in length and girth combined which is equivalent to 
“height plus waist measure.”’ 

Perishables: In July 1935, the Freight Container 
Bureau was given full jurisdiction over all containers 
carrying fresh fruits and vegetables. The Bureau not 
only issues its own dockets and specifications, but also 
designs containers, writes specifications and assists in 
developing new packages or in trying them out on official 
test shipments. These regulations take precedence over 
the freight classification. 

U. S. Government specifications: Until recently 
each branch of the Federal Government maintained an 
independent set of container specifications. This con- 
fusion was largely eliminated a few years ago by the es- 
tablishment of the ‘‘Federal Specifications.’’ However, 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and others still keep 
many of their own specifications in force. For instance, 
the Army publishes an ‘‘Index’’ of specifications covering 
250 pages and listing about 6,000 individual items. All 
of these listings carry a coded number such as WW-P- 
377 which, in turn, refers to a separate pamphlet procur- 
able from the Superintendent of Documents at a cost 
usually of 5 cents and this pamphlet, under paragraphs 
G and H, describes the form of shipping container to be 
used for that particular commodity. Thus, the recipient 
of a contract for spaghetti, for instance, finds in the Index 
that this is specification No. N-M-51. He then has to 
secure this pamphlet which describes in detail just how 
the spaghetti must be made and paragraphs G and H tell 
him how it must be packaged and shipped. In some 
cases these container requirements are specific while in 
other instances they simply state ‘‘commercial containers 
may be used.’’ In other instances, the reference may be 
to the general Federal container specifications, some of 
which are as follows: 


Specification LLL-B-63 1a—corrugated containers. 
Specification LLL-B-636a—solid fibre containers. 
Specification NN-B-601——cleated plywood boxes. 
Specification NN-B-621—nailed and lock corner 
wooden boxes. 

Specification NN-B-63 1—wire bound wooden boxes. 


The Treasury Department also has some specifications 
of its own. One of these is known as “‘Regulations No. 
6" and covers all containers for the shipment of bottled- 
in-bond spirits and this takes precedence over all other 
regulations. 

Air freight: There are no uniform specifications in force. 
Export: So far there are no uniform specifications. In 
normal times the coastwise or Panama Canal boats will 
accept the same containers as domestic rail freight, but 
the overseas lines are more strict and require stronger 
boxes than this. In most cases they also require metal 
strapping, but they do not have any uniform rules. The 
best policy here is to submit the package prepared for 
shipment to the individual line involved and attempt to 
secure permission in writing to use that type of container. 











Canadian requirements: While Canadian regula- 
tions are not as voluminous nor as detailed as those in the 
United States, they follow in general the American speci- 
fications very closely. This is especially true for freight. 
Test shipments: The carriers recognize that con- 
stant experimentation is the road to improved containers 
and reduced damage claims. For that reason, they are 
very lenient and cooperative in regard to legitimate test 
shipments of new containers. Sometimes these can be 
arranged for by conferring with the carrier involved 
while the Freight Container Bureau and the Freight 
Classification Committee have definite procedures for 
carrying ouc such test shipments. In respect to freight, 
this procedure is dnatibad i detail in Rule 49 which has 
recently been added to the Consolidated Classification. 


Fibre containers 


In as much as fibre containers are still relatively new in 
comparison with wooden boxes, it is necessary to com- 
ply with certain legal regulations when using these con- 
tainers for shipment. The principal regulations are as 
follows: 


Rail freight: The regulations for freight shipment of 
merchandise in fibre containers are promulgated by the 
Consolidated Freight Classification representing about 
950 participating railroads and coastwise steamship 
lines. The services of an expert traffic man are required 
to decide whether a given product comes under the com- 
modity rate tariff of an individual railroad association, 
under exceptions to the Classification or under the Classi- 
fication ratings themselves. In the latter event, the 
requirements are uniform for all carriers and the detailed 
specifications covering the use of fibre containers are 
contained in Rules 5 and 41 of the ‘‘Consolidated 
Freight Classification.’’ This is a book about the size 
of a telephone directory and may be secured from the 
Classification Committee, 202 Union Station, Chicago, 
Ill. The subscription charge is $2.50 per year which in- 
cludes all supplements. Every shipping man should sub- 
scribe to this service as the book not only contains all 
rules and regulations covering freight shipments and 
packing specifications for articles in fibre containers, but 
also lists the individual commodities together with pre- 
scribed methods of packing each. 

Rule 5 states that ‘‘all containers must be such as to 
afford reasonable and proper protection to contents’’ and 
also defines such words as ‘‘packages,’’ ‘‘bale,”’ 
‘‘bundles,’’ ‘‘boxes,’’ etc. Rule 41 defines ‘‘boxes’’ of 
various accepted styles and describes how they should be 
manufactured, sealed, tested and otherwise made ready 
for shipment. In as much as each of these words has a 
very definite meaning, the definitions are shown below. 

When the item is specified “‘in boxes,’’ it means that 
when corrugated and solid fibre boxes are used, they must 
conform in all respects to the specifications in Rule 41. 
This includes many patented or infrequently used boxes 
and the following table from Rule 41, therefore, shows 
only the boxes in common use and not the unusual styles. 
This table shows the situation as of Sept. 15, 1941, in- 
cluding the new 20-lb. gross wt. box. This new 20-lb. 
box only became effective July 17, 1941. 

The only other definition of “‘boxes’’ is found in the 
furniture classification where a box may measure up to 
85 in. on 200 test and 100 in. on 275 test. 

The words ‘“‘bales’’ or ‘‘bundles’’ mean in reference to 
corrugated or solid fibre boxes that the weight and di- 
mension limits may be disregarded provided that if the 
box is oversize or overweight, it must be ‘‘securely 
bound” with metal straps, wire or ropes. Sometimes 
bales or bundles are charged a premium of 20 per cent over 
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Solid Fibreboard 


Maximum Inside 

Maximum 
Weight of Box 
and Contents 
(Lb. Cis.. In.) 


\ 


20 40 045 


40 60 .060 
65 65 .080 
90 70 .100 


Tt No test required for center liner for 65-lb. box. 


the ‘in boxes’’ freight rate. The details of this ruling 
are too lengthy to repeat here but any shipper planning to 
use bales or bundles should first carefully read and under- 
stand Section 3-D of Rule 5 to make sure of using the 
package which shows the lowest net cost and freight 
rates as balanced against the cost on an oversize or over- 
weight box. 

The term ‘‘in packages’’ is almost as lenient as the 
term ‘‘loose’’ and means in effect that no packaging re- 
quirements are imposed provided the carrier considered 
the package to be ‘‘reasonable and proper protection’ 
under the wording of Rule 5, Section 1. Applied spe- 
cifically to fibre containers the term ‘‘in packages’’ means 
that a box or wrapper may be used without regard to 
style, test, size, weight or sealing methods. 

“Wrapped” is a term usually applied to furniture 
shipments and means that all finished surfaces and up- 
holstered parts must be protected and wrapped in a 
choice of indicated materials, one of which is usually 
fibreboard. No restrictions are imposed regarding the 
style of the box, its strength or sealing methods. Often 
creased sheets or semi-boxes are used secured with metal 
straps. 

Occasionally one encounters the term ‘‘in cartons— 
See note’’ and this usually refers to a specific exception 
which differs from Rule 41. There are many hundreds 
of such exceptions so that it is always desirable to look 

| up any new items to make sure of the exact form of 
packing required. 

| All fibre containers conforming to the Rule 41 defini- 

tion of ‘‘boxes’’ must carry a circular boxmaker'’s cer- 

| tificate. If oversize or other containers not conforming 
to Rule 41 are permitted, a rectangular certificate is re- 
quired with the name of the item included such as ‘*Box 
for Brooms.’’ Packages containing fragile articles or 
articles in glass or earthenware must be marked ‘‘Fragile 
—Handle With Care’’ or similar precautionary marks 
(Rule 6, Section 2). 

When used for LCL shipments boxes must either show 
description of contents or an identifying symbol or 
number which must be explained on the shipping order 
and bill of lading (Section 7-B). The bill of lading must 
also be endorsed, ‘“The fibre boxes used for this shipment 
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Fibreboard Boxes in Common Use 


Dimensions, —— ie Ss — 

Length, Width Minimum Minimum Minimum Minimum 

and Depth Added | Thickness of Board | Test per Sq. In. 
-Lb..) 


275 





; Double- Faced Corrugated Fibreboard, see Notes 2 and 3 


Facings ae Minimum 
Test per Sq. In. ©! 
Thickness Test per Sq. In. | of Combined Board 


In.) CLb.) (Lb 








All Fibre Boxes Not Otherwise Provided for Below, see Section 4 


009 sie 125 
.016 85 175 
016 100 200 


-030 135 275 


Two Complete Double-Faced Corrugated Boxes, One Fitting Closely Inside the Other, see Section 4 





‘(Each Box) 
90 70 016 85 | 175 
Double-Wall Corrugated Boxes, see Section 4 
65 65 / 7 2 Outer 016 |) we | 200 
90 70 1 Center Liner .016 | J 275 
2 Outer .030 200 
ad eee 1 Center Liner .016 100 f 500 
140 115 3 Liners 030 200 600 


conform to the specifications set forth in the boxmaker’s 
certificate thereon and all other requirements of Rule 
of the Consolidated Freight Classification’ (Section 7-C ch. 
Many new users of fibre containers have been puzzled by 
20 per cent penalties assessed on the freight charges due 
to failure to endorse the bill of lading in this manner. 
Dangerous articles: In the present connection the 
expression ‘‘Dangerous Articles’’ includes explosives, 
fireworks, ammunition, inflammable materials, corrosive 
liquids and poisonous substances. The regulations cov- 
ering the shipment of dangerous articles are issued di- 
rectly from the Interstate Commerce Commission through 
the Bureau of Explosives and take precedence over all 
other freight regulations including every form of trans- 
portation. Naturally these regulations are more severe 
than for ordinary freight and are more rigorously en- 
forced. The reason for this is obvious and in actual 
practice this strictness has paid big dividends in human 
safety and material savings. 

For instance, in normal years 500,000,000 Ibs. of ex- 
plosives are shipped over our transportation system and 
for a period extending well over ten years this shipment 
has resulted in no damages, no injuries and no deaths. 
The Bureau of Explosives was first created in 1905 and 
the complete regulations governing shipping containers 
may be secured in the form of a bound book by applying 
to the Bureau at 30 Vesey St., New York. From time 
to time supplements to this book are mailed to sub- 
scribers and several times a year a docket is published 
listing applications for changes which have been re- 
quested by shippers or proposed by the docket. Refer- 
ence to the Bureau of Explosives regulations will also 
be found in Rule 35 of the Freight Classification. 

Effective January 7, 1941, the Bureau of Explosives 
was greatly simplified so that in place of the many speci- 
fications previously applying on fibre containers the new 
regulations concentrate all of these into one single group 
known as specification ICC-12B. Other minor speci- 
fications are still retained such as 12C and 12E which 
refer to patented and other seldom used containers. 
Among the simplifications effected in the new regula- 
tions was the elimination of ICC requirements for the 
shipment of paints, lacquers, etc., by freight (but not 































































by express) and an increase in the weight limits for 
exemptions On certain other items. Shippers of danger- 
ous articles should study these new regulations carefully 
as otherwise they may be using a container more ex- 
pensive than required. Also the great expansion in 
national defense means that many industries will be 
shipping ammunition and other dangerous articles for 
the first time. 

The Bureau is very strict in regard to its requirements 
for labels and markings. Certain boxes must carry a 
distinctive colored paper label. For instance, a red 
label is used for inflammable liquids and a yellow label 
for matches. These labels may be purchased from the 
Bureau or may be printed in the correct color on the 
container by the boxmaker. In other cases where no 
label is required the box must be printed, ‘‘No label 
required.’” This is especially true of freight shipments 
as most express shipments must carry labels. In addi- 
tion nearly every item requires certain type matter on the 
box such as “‘Handle carefully,’’ ‘‘Keep fire away,”’ 
‘This side up’’ and most often the name of the contents. 
The bill of lading and shipping order must also be en- 
dorsed with certain statements such as reference to label 
requirements. Cars also in some cases must be placarded. 
These details are important and overlooking them will 
lead to annoyance and delays. 

Effective March 1, 1935, the Bureau also took charge 
of shipments of dangerous articles on interstate common 
carrier motor trucks, which means that all the regula- 
tions applying on this merchandise when moved by rail 
freight must also be complied with for truck shipments. 
As mentioned in a previous paragraph, this is not the 
case on non-dangerous articles. 

At about the same time the Bureau also issued regula- 

tions covering the transportation of this merchandise on 
freight and freight-and-passenger vessels. 
Express: Shipments in fibre boxes by express must 
comply with the regulations of the Official Express 
Classification and particularly with Rule 18 of that 
classification. This pamphelt may be secured by appli- 
cation to the Railway Express Agency, Inc., 230 Park 
Ave., New York. The subscription is free on applica- 
tion and supplements are issued from time to time al- 
though only two supplements are in effect at any one 
time. Changes are less frequent than in the Freight 
Classification and are often arranged informally without 
regular docket hearings. Rule 18 follows the freight 
Rule 41 very closely but in a more abbreviated form. 
The principal differences are that on packages weighing 
35 lbs. or less a non-conforming box will be accepted 
unless such package exceeds 50 united in., in which case 
they must also be crated or “‘securely wrapped.’’ There 
are Certain exceptions to this rule and these are listed in 
the Classification. 

The other important difference is the fact that all 
regular express boxes will be accepted up to go united 
in. and the gross weights vary with the strength of the 
board. Some merchandise will not be accepted by ex- 
press in fibre containers. This includes mirrors (valued 
at over $2.00), statuary and about a dozen other mis- 
cellaneous items. 

Motor truck: There are today no motor truck regu- 
lations covering the strength and construction of fibre- 
board boxes and theoretically any under test container 
can be used, in which case the truck would have a de- 
cided advantage over the railroad. Discussions are now 
under way with the object of developing uniform 
strength regulations for both trucks and rail freight. 

Parcel post: The Post Office Department has not 


issued any blanket order containing specifications for 
fibre containers. Scattered through their other publi- 
cations, however, will be found items where corrugated 








boxes are specifically recommended. These include 
valuable or breakable merchandise such as cigars, cut 
flowers, liquids in glass and the like. The parcel post 
regulations recommend the use of strong wrapping for 
outer packaging and since the post office looks on fibre 
containers as excellent answers to this requirement, a 
great many corrugated boxes are in daily use for parcel 
post shipments. In addition to offering protection, 
these boxes are easy to seal efficiently, are light in weight 
and make a good appearance. Such packages may not 
exceed roo in. in length and girth combined. In mea- 
suring a parcel the greatest distance in a straight line 
between the ends is taken as the length and the distance 
around the parcel at its thickest part is taken as the 
girth. Shipments of liquids in glass are accepted up to 
certain definite limits but this does not apply on liquor. 
The limits are much lower on inflammable liquids. 

In general the parcel post requirements are difficult to 
interpret and apply on new or unusual packages and in 
such cases the safest procedure is to submit such a pack- 
age in its final form to the local postmaster before in- 
stituting shipments. 

Perishables: In July 1935 the Freight Container 
Bureau of the Association of American Railroads was 
given full jurisdiction over all containers carrying fresh 
fruits and vegetables and this includes fibre containers. 
The Bureau not only issues its own dockets and speci- 
fications, but also designs containers, writes specifica- 
tions and assists in developing new packages or in trying 
them out on official test shipments. These regulations 
take precedence over the Freight Classification. 

U. S. Government specifications: Until recently, 
most shipments to the government, and particularly to 
the Army, had to be made in strong wooden boxes. 
Since the development of the present emergency, how- 
ever, many of these regulations have been modernized 
so that today corrugated and solid fibre boxes are used 
on many shipments to the Quartermaster Department, 
to the arsenals and even abroad for carrying Lend-Lease 
merchandise. The new regulations for the shipment of 
clothing to the Quartermaster Department will be found 
in specification PQD-68 dated May 22, 1941, and copies 
may be secured on application to the Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot. The regulations for the shipment 
of canned goods abroad in fibre containers will be found 
in specification FSC-1539-A issued by the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation, Washington, D. C. 

There has always been considerable confusion in gov- 
ernment specifications due to the fact that the various 
departments such as the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and 
others wrote and enforced their own specifications. 
Instances have occurred where a company making cake 
soap, for instance, has had to use three different styles 
of containers in shipping the same soap to these three 
branches of the government. In recent years this situa- 
tion has been greatly ameliorated by the establishment 
of the ‘Federal Specifications’ applying on all branches 
of the government. Thus, Federal Specification LLL-B- 
631a describes corrugated containers and LLL-B-636a 
describes solid fibre containers. In general these two 
specifications are the same as Freight Classification Rule 
41, the principal difference being that the government 
requires a higher and more specific degree of water- 
proofing. ; 

Nevertheless, the Army still publishes its own Index 
of Specifications (260 pages) as does the Navy. The 
Treasury Department also issues ‘‘Regulations No. 6”’ 
covering the construction of fibre containers for the 
shipment of bottled-in-bond spirits and this takes pre- 
cedence over all other regulations. 

Recipients of government orders should take imme- 
diate steps to ascertain exactly what type of container 
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is permitted as in many cases this item is overlooked 
until the last minute and then either the wrong con- 
tainer is on hand or considerable delay is otherwise 
encountered by attempting to ascertain just what kind 
of container is to be used. 

Export: There are no uniform specifications covering 
transoceanic shipments in fibre containers. Many of the 
coastwise or Panama Canal boats are members of the 
Consolidated Freight Classification and therefore accept 
Rule 41 boxes provided they are destined for points in 
the United States. The transoceanic lines have their 
own associations such as the North Atlantic Conference 
but so far this Conference has never issued any uniform 
fibre box specifications. Their attitude towards the 
fibre box seems to depend on the state of their business 
but in general they do not look with favor on this type 
of container. In such cases as they are accepted, extra 
strong boxes are usually required and metal strapping is 
almost universal. This attitude will doubtless change 
after the war due partly to the probable scarcity of 
business and partly to the excellent results being obtained 
by the government on the shipment of Lend-Lease 
canned goods to England in extra strong fibre containers. 
Air freight: So far there are no specifications covering 
the shipment of merchandise in fibre containers by air. 
Obviously the corrugated box is a natural here due to 
its light weight and strength and the use of corrugated 
boxes is destined to show enormous future growth in this 
field due to the fact that the end of the war will leave a 
great many planes and a great many plane factories 
looking for business. The natural source of such new 
business will be air freight. 

Canadian requirements: While Canadian regula- 
tions covering fibre containers are not as voluminous nor 
as detailed as those in the United States, they follow 
in general the American specifications very closely. 
This is particularly true for freight. 

Test shipments: The carriers recognize that im- 
proved containers and reduced damage claims can be 
brought about only by constant experimentation and 
test shipments. For that reason they are very lenient 
and cooperative in regard to legitimate tests of new 
fibreboard containers. Sometimes these test shipments 
can be arranged for by conferring with the carrier in- 
volved, but in most cases the Freight Classification 
Committee or the Freight Container Bureau will issue 
complete instructions as they have already set up definite 
procedures for carrying out such tests. In respect to 
freight, this procedure is described in detail in Rule 49 
which has just recently been added to the Consolidated 
Classification. 


Wooden containers 


Crates: The simplest form of wooden container is the 
ordinary crate. Actually the modern crate is not at all 
simple since an enormous amount of engineering study 
has been devoted to its structure in order to combine the 
maximum of strength with the minimum of expense. 
Much of this research was carried out by the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wisc., augmented by 
the engineering staffs of the larger producers of lumber 
and wooden containers. The Forest Products Labora- 
tory has published its findings in a series of bulletins 
and all crate users should own and study these publica- 
tions. Not only are the best designs illustrated, but 
valuable information is also given regarding the proper 
kind and use of nails for each size and style. This is of 
paramount importance inasmuch as the method of nail- 
ing often means the difference between a good crate and 
a bad crate. The general Freight Classification speci- 
fication (Rule 40, Section 2) for crates is very brief, 
simply stating that they must be made of wood to pro- 
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tect contents on the sides, ends, top and bottom and so 
constructed that freight may be taken in or out of the 
car within the crate; that contents must be securely 
held within the crate, and that no part of the contents 
shall protrude. Surfaces liable to be damaged must be 
fully protected. A detailed description of crates for 
specific merchandise will be found under Paragraphs 
Nos. 525 to 568, inclusive. 

Wood framed containers: Progressing from the 
open crate, we come to the wood framed container which 
can be considered as a crate with enclosed panels. These 
panels protect the contents from the weather, dust and 
outside contact. Originally these panels were made of 
plywood and many still are. Later, solid fibreboard and 
occasionally corrugated board were substituted for veneer 
in the interest of economy, lighter weight, and to furnish 
a surface for display printing. Typical uses are for ship- 
ping console radios, cabinets, textiles and other large 
objects which are not excessively heavy. 

The freight specifications for wood framed containers, 
either corrugated or solid fibre panels, will be found in 
Section 3 a Rule 41 of the Classification and specific 
styles are described under Packages Nos. 781, 785, 824, 
839, 853, 874, 885, 888 and 915. 

ire bound boxes: These are essentially wood 

framed veneer panel boxes except that the patented 
construction permits them to be delivered KD as shooks 
and they have a lid which can be opened and reclosed. 
The ingenious use of attached wire reinforcement permits 
of considerable economies in cost and — without 
sacrificing strength. Much of the income from royalty 
is plowed back into continuous research and sales pro- 
motion. Examples are the recent experiments with 
fibreboard panels and development of a new standard 
non-bulging crate for citrus fruits. 
Wooden boxes: We now come to the old reliable 
standard wooden box. However, it also has received a 
lot of scientific study and has developed into many 
specialized forms for specific purposes. Thus, there are 
uncleated boxes, others with cleats either outside or 
inside and various forms of end framing. Some are 
tongue and grooved, others have lock corners, while 
special styles are built to order for many specific purposes. 
In all styles, however, nailing is of utmost importance 
The nails must be the right size and kind and they must 
be driven properly. Here again the Forest Products 
Laboratory has contributed valuable scientific data which 
are available to anyone interested. 

The railroads do not attempt a general description of 
wooden boxes other than to say (Rule 40, Section 1(a)) 
that they must have ‘‘solid or closely fitted sides, ends, 
tops and bottoms securely fastened’’ and that (Rule 5, 
Section 1(a)) they must be ‘‘in such condition and so 
prepared for shipment as to render the transportation 
thereof reasonably safe and practicable.’’ Incidentally, 
this last clause applies on a// shipments tendered for 
freight regardless of the container used. Detailed de- 
scriptions of wooden boxes for specific merchandise will 
be found under Packages Nos. 179 to 274, inclusive. * ay 


Miscellaneous containers 


The Freight Classification recognizes a number of other 
types of containers and a brief reference to them follows: 


Baskets: These include baskets made of steel, wood, 
rattan, splint, bamboo, staves, veneer, willow and 
wicker. All of these and a few others will be found 
under Packages Nos. 146 to 169, inclusive, at the end of 
the Classification book. 

Hampers: These are usually made of rattan or canvas, 
the latter sometimes being lined with wire netting. 
See Packages Nos. 602 to 606, inclusive, for details. 














Cabinets: Packages Nos. 430 to 433, inclusive. 
Carriers: This form of container is used for shipping 
such items as empty glass bottles, bananas, oysters and 
foods refrigerated with either water ice or dry ice. 
These refrigerated carriers are insulated. Carriers are 
often mounted on wheels. Details are shown under 
Packages Nos. 460 co 473, inclusive. 

Trunks: Trunks are often used for such items as sales- 
men’s samples and are listed under Packages Nos. 714 to 
718, inclusive. 

Egg cases: Egg cases for freight are usually made in 
standard styles of wood although recently solid fibre 
and corrugated have been added. Detailed specifications 
will be found in Packages Nos. 511 and 512 while Pack- 
age No. 893 describes the fibreboard case for shipment 
of small quantities. 


PE «sc seses Packages Nos. 690 and 691. 
are Packages Nos. 695 and 696. 
Rolls: . Packages Nos. 700 to 708, inclusive. 
| ae Packages Nos. 720 and 721. 
er Packages Nos. 789 and 875. 
ee erm Package No. 790. 
SE 5464s dnemnans Package No. 768. 
I ivaineneeewas Package No. 769. 
Ns sis sh ed eae Package No. 774. 


Shipments without containers 


Any discussion of shipping methods must include the 
various methods of making ‘‘loose’’ shipments. At first 
glance this does not seem very complicated or scientific. 
Nevertheless, great strides have been made in recent years 
in the perfection of methods for loose shipping. 

The original and obvious loose shipment consists of 
large bulky items, such as machinery, automobiles and 
other merchandise either too large to go in a container 
or else of such a character as to render a container unneces- 
sary. In as much as many of these items are non-recurring 
and have their shipping and bracing methods worked out 
individually, it is not possible to cover them in an article 
as short as the present one. Also it is not desirable to 
discuss here the shipment of such bulk commodities as 
coal, grain, etc., except to point out that even here new 
developments are constantly being adopted such as the 
carload shipment and handling of bulk cement, molten 
asphalt, fluid milk, acids and various chemicals. 

Of chief interest to us, however, are the many novel 
methods being used as an intermediate stage between 
bulk and package merchandise. The modern scientific 
study of metal strapping and its uses has been one of the 
chief contributing influences. The proper use of metal 
strapping has developed within recent years a whole new 
technique in loading and bracing merchandise in freight 
cars. One modification is referred to as ‘‘unit loading” 
wherein the contents of a freight car are divided into 
units which, in turn, are held together with metal straps. 
Other straps anchor the unit to the car but at the same 
time provide enough ‘‘give’’ to absorb the impacts of 
train switching. As a result, greater economy and ef- 
ficiency have been made in the C/L shipment of such mer- 
chandise as automobile frames and other chassis parts, 
rolls of paper, sewer pipe, drums, barrels, crates (particu- 
larly for fruits and vegetables) and similar items. Other 
modifications of these methods are ‘‘bulkbinding,”’ 
‘anchor strapping’ and “‘Conbur bracing.”’ 





Complete technical information and assistance is read- 
ily available to all shippers on application to the manu- 
facturers of metal strapping or to the various railroad and 
government agencies such as the Freight Container 
Bureau (Conbur), the various Shippers Advisory Serv- 
ices, the Transportation Division of the Association of 
American Railroads, the Mechanical Division of the 
A. A. R. and the Forest Products Lab. at Madison, Wisc. 

The Freight Classification also gives much detailed 
information on this subject under Packages Nos. 478 to 
485, inclusive, and 625 to 655, inclusive. These include 
methods of bracing and protecting such loose items as 
pianos, canoes, bottles, building tiles, crucibles, sewer 
pipe (including the ‘‘double unit method’’) and others. 
Bracing: Great improvements have been made in 
methods of bracing, dunnage (see Rule 30 of the Classi- 
fication), protection at car doors and proper storage in 
the car. Consult the Transportation Division of the 
A. A. R. for their voluminous illustrated data. A nota- 
ble and extremely recent development involving the 
latest technique in metal strap bracing has been the 
skillful methods worked out for the boxing and securing 
of aircraft for rail transportation on flat cars. Two 
different companies are now specializing on this from a 
nationwide standpoint. 

Skids and pallets: This is another interesting 
method of shipping which lies between loose handling 
of materials and complete packaging. It probably 
started in the paper industry where several hundred 
pounds of sheets were loaded onto a plain wood skid, 
wrapped with water-proof paper and securely strapped 
to the skid for shipment to the printer. Other indus- 
tries, notably the manufacturers of automobiles and 
electrical goods, were quick to realize the advantages 
and economies of this method of transportation and are 
now using it wherever possible for shipping such items 
as small motors, wheels, bumpers, clutches, mufflers, 
fire brick, etc. Additional advantages are the speed 
with which these skidded units can be handled in or out 
of the freight car and the ease and convenience of storing. 

Simple skids are also used in combination with fibre- 
board for the protection of heavy objects of a fragile 
nature such as furniture, refrigerators, ice cream cabinets, 
etc. Some of these are described in the Classification 
under Packages Nos. 678 (refrigerators), 710, 711, 712 
(using insulated blanket), 752 (telephone booths), 754 
(furniture) and 824 (refrigerators). 

Another modification is that of strapping several items 
together without a skid and without any outer container 
although it is sometimes desirable to have protection 
between the items. Examples are auto springs, auto 
fenders, hides, etc. 


Packing for export 


It might be well to repeat here the often-mentioned sub- 
ject of proper packing for export. By and large the 
American manufacturer has been in the past more inter- 
ested in domestic business than in export markets. Asa 
result many of our export packages have suffered by 
comparison with those originating in such countries as 
England and Germany. This has created a bad impres- 
sion abroad although it must be admitted that many of 
the larger American companies have devoted considerable 
study to the development of successful export packages. 
It seems now, however, that as a result of the war much 
of our future trade is going to depend on the acceptance 
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of our goods in foreign countries, particularly South 
America, and one of the chief requirements for success in 
this field is the use of packages which arrive in good con- 
dition and which conform to the customs of the country 
to which the goods are shipped. 


Marking 


The need for plain legible marking on containers is obvi- 
ous, but too often ignored. For instance, great care 
should be observed in showing the correct state in which 
the town is located and writing or stenciling this state 
or its abbreviation should be done very legibly. The 
reason for this is the almost unbelievable duplication of 
place names in the United States. Thus, there are 88 
towns by the name of Summit and 23 different city names 
occur in the United States over 20 times each. Other 
common examples are Washington, Springfield and Man- 
chester. Mass. is often mistaken for Miss., Cal. for Col. 
and Me. for Mo. Care should always be observed in 
obliterating all old marks and in the use of plenty of ink 
with brushes. Free-hand lettering should be avoided 
and a stencil cutter will soon pay good dividends in ac- 
curacy and in improvement of container appearance. 


Testing agencies 


Scientific testing methods have probably done more to 
improve existing containers and to develop new ones than 
any other thing. Probably every alert shipper has tested 
his packed container at one time or another either by 
dropping it to the floor or rolling it down a flight of 
stairs. While this is better than nothing, it is not very 
scientific or very good for comparison since the result of 
such methods of testing are usually quite erratic. 

For this reason many of the larger boxmakers and box 
consumers have installed laboratories of their own where 
accurate scientific tests can be made on proposed con- 
tainers as well as on stock deliveries. Those who do not 
possess laboratories of their own have access to several 
excellent commercial laboratories located in different 
parts of the country. Some of these available labora- 
tories are: 


Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wisc. 

Container Testing Laboratories, Inc., New York 
City. 

Don L. Quinn Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Bridgeport Testing Laboratory, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Detroit Testing Laboratory, Detroit, Mich. 

Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 

Package Research Laboratory, Rockaway, N. J. 
(wire bound wooden boxes). 


In addition to these most of the larger container manu- 
facturers maintain excellent laboratories whose services 
are usually offered without charge to their customers or 
prospects. 

The railroads are also vitally interested in improving 
shipping containers with the object of reducing loss and 
damage claims. Thus, the Association of American 
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Railroads maintains the Freight Container Bureau at 30 
Vesey Street, New York, where a force of trained trans- 
portation specialists and engineers is constantly studying 
methods for better shipment of commodities. This 
study includes not only the designing of containers for 
specific uses, but also the publication of illustrated pam- 
phlets reporting completed projects. The same is true 
of the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wisc. 
Both of these agencies issue lists of the pamphlets that 
are available. The A. A. R. also maintains a Shippers 
Advisory Service and other departments for the benefit of 
shippers such as the Freight Claim Prevention Division 
and the Mechanical Division, the latter being primarily 
interested in proper methods of loading and bracing 
freight cars. 

The various trade associations in the packaging indus- 
try are also prepared to advise shippers on their container 
and shipping problems. 
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HE term ‘‘fibre containers’’ includes both corrugated 

and solid fibre containers. In 1940 over 93 per cent 

of all fibre containers were corrugated and less than 
7 per cent were solid fibre. This preponderance of cor- 
rugated has been growing because the respective propor- 
tions in 1930 were 76 per cent and 24 per cent. 

Although corrugated paper was first patented in 1871, 
it was not until 1903 that corrugated freight boxes were 
first used. They were authorized by the Official Classi- 
fication in 1906 and then had to defend themselves 
against the wooden box industry in the famous Pridham 
case (1912), which was decided in favor of the fibre con- 
tainer in 1914. Solid fibre was developed and recognized 
at approximately these same dates. 

The growth of the fibre container industry, and parti- 
cularly of corrugated, has been very rapid from 1914 to 
the present. The increase in terms of square footage of 
corrugated during the past 10 years has been from 14 
billion sq. ft. to 35 billion sq. ft., the latter being equi- 
valent to 3'/2 million boxes of 10 sq. ft. each. In terms 
of tonnage fibre containers account for about half the 
total amount of paperboard produced and this paper- 
board accounts for about 45 per cent of all the paper made 
in the United States, which in 1940 was over 14 million 
tons. Even more rapid has been the growth of the kraft 
liner which passed the jute liner in tons in 1938 and in 
1940 had reached a total of over one million tons (932,000 
tons of Fourdrinier and 246,000 tons of cylinder) as com- 
pared with 800,000 tons of jute. 

Principal advantages of the fibre container are compara- 
tively low first cost, light tare weight, saving in space 
gained by storing KD (knock-down) boxes, ease of seal- 
ing and handling, ability to take effective multi-color 
printing, sanitary single use and avoidance of concealed 
theft due to the fact that a properly sealed case must be 
practically destroyed to open. 

Styles of fibre containers 

While a great many styles are available, the most im- 
portant ones are: (See pages 551 and 552) 

Regular slotted carton: in which all flaps are the 
same length making for economy since these flaps are 
cut in a single straight line operation. This is the most 
popular style. 

Special slotted carton: This refers to variations in 
flap lengths such as all flaps to meet or outer flaps with 
partial or full overlapping flaps. If the outer flaps are 
of a different length than the inner flaps, an extra expense 
is entailed for ‘‘flap cutting’’ and it 1s, therefore, some- 
times cheaper to use an overlapping style in place of a 
flap cut style even though the former may have more 
sq. ft. of board. 

Other styles: These include two- and three-piece 
boxes, telescope designs, one-piece folders and numer- 
ous others, some of which are patented. Corrugated 


boxes are usually made on straight line, high-speed, 
automatic equipment. Thus the cheapest styles always 
have every cut and crease running at right angles to 
each other and to the outside edges of the blank. A 
style that contains a curve or an angle between the cuts 
or creases (other than a right angle) will cost more 
since it involves special equipment which is usually in 
the form of die cutting. This means a considerable 
preparation charge in making up the cutting and creas- 
ing die and a slower manufacturing operation. Also, 
die cut samples must be purchased in large quantities 
so as to distribute preparation costs, whereas slotted 
cartons and other right angle styles are run on rotary 
equipment requiring little in preparation or make-ready. 
Nomenclature 

The following is a glossary of some of the more important 
technical phrases used in regard to fibre containers. 
Also, see Wood Pulp in Paperboard Industry, page 46. 
Fibre containers: This term includes both corru- 
gated and solid fibre boxes. 

Corrugated board: In its simplest form corrugated 
board is ‘‘unlined,’’ which is simply a bare piece of 
corrugated paper such as was originally used for wrap- 
ping lamp shades and similar items. If one facing is 
applied, the product is known as ‘“‘single-faced board;"’ 
with two facings it is called ‘‘double-faced board;”’ 
with three facings and two corrugations the result is 
known as ‘“‘double-wall board.”’ 

Corrugations: Corrugations may be made (under 
railroad rules) of any material that will ‘‘produce 
finished board of adequate rigidity’’ (Section 2, Rule 41). 
Until recently this rule itemized the permissible mate- 
rials to be used in making corrugations. 

Mullen or Cady test: This refers to laboratory in- 
struments which measure the bursting strength of the 
board in terms of ‘‘approximately’’ lbs. per sq. in. 
Certificate of box maker: This is sometimes known 
as the ‘‘imprint’’ or ‘‘Classification stamp.”’ It certifies 
that the container complies with all railroad regulations 
as well as identifying the boxmaker. 

Point: A ‘‘point’’ is one one-thousandth of an inch. 
Thus a .o60-in. board is referred to as ‘‘sixty point 
board.”’ 

Dimension sequence: In specifying dimensions al- 
ways use the distance between the openings as the last 
dimension and the larger of the remaining two as the 
first dimension. 

Joint and seam: The railroads define joint as the 
result of the operation done by the box-maker in taping 
or stitching the fourth corner of the box. The seam is 
the juncture formed by the shipper in sealing the box 
with gummed tape. 


Manufacture of fibre containers 

Fibreboard and its products are made almost entirely on 
high-speed, straight-line, rotary equipment. In other 
words, gigantic rolls of fibreboard are the box shop's 
raw material. In making corrugated board, one of these 
rolls is fed into a pair of metal corrugating rolls which 
essentially are meshed gears anywhere from 4 to 7 ft. 
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wide. The application of heat and moisture causes the 
corrugation to retain its shape and, almost simultane- 
ously, the two outer facings, feeding in from other rolls, 
are glued to the tips of the corrugations. In the case of 
solid fibre, the sheets coming from the rolls are simply 
laminated together by having the surfaces of the inner 
plies entirely covered with an adhesive. In both styles 
of board the freshly combined web is carried through 
driers and finally through slitting and cut-off knives 
which deliver blanks cut to size. These rectangular 
blanks are then run through other rotary equipment for 
creasing, slitting, slotting and printing. The blank is 
then formed into a box by joining with either stitches or 
tape and shipped to the customer in flat KD form. 

Modern printing methods have made it possible to 
print attractive advertising copy on the smooth surfaces 
of the box at practically the same cost that would be 
required for ordinary type matter. This permits the 
alert merchandiser to make valuable use of this free bill 
board space. 

A corrugated box depends largely for its rigidity on the 
invisible corrugations. The blank goes through the 
various operations of the box shop without distortion 
of these corrugations so that the final box possesses 
maximum rigidity. The true shape of these corruga- 
tions cannot be observed along the edges of a box be- 
cause the slitter knives have to crush these edges before 
they cut through. However, by going back a half inch 
or more from the edge and cutting through the board 
with a safety razor blade, it can be observed how per- 
fectly these corrugations have been formed and how they 
have preserved their original shape. The corrugations 
contribute lightweight, cushioning to resist impacts and 
the most efficient insulation per dollar of any box mate- 
rial available. 

During the development of the corrugated box, a great 
many different materials have come and gone in popu- 
larity. Today the trend is towards Fourdrinier kraft 
made in the South. This sheet possesses maximum 
strength, bending quality and rigidity, and provides the 
lightest possible tare weight, and thus, a very appreciable 
saving in freight. 

Many special forms of containers are available, such 
as some protected against the passage of moisture by a 
buried layer of asphalt or by a surface treatment of hard 
wax. Others are lined with grease-proof papers for the 
packing of oily materials. 


Testing and specifications 


In the early days of the fibre container industry few if 
any tests were standardized, the principal one being 
Mullen test and caliper. As the industry expanded, 
more and more attention was given to testing standards 
and this has been greatly accelerated in recent years due 
to the desire of boxmakers, box users and carriers to 
reduce the subject to definite specifications that could 
be enforced and duplicated. Thus, many purchasers of 
fibre containers maintain laboratories for checking 
quality of incoming shipments and, also, include more or 
less detailed specifications in their contracts or inquiries. 
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For the same reason most boxmakers operate testing 
laboratories and the various testing instruments are also 
available at the independent laboratories such as The 
Container Testing Laboratories, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
and the Don L. Quinn Co., Chicago, Ill. 

The National Retail Dry Goods Association has issued 
a 120-page book known as the “Wrapping Supply 
Manual"’ which includes standard sizes and specifica- 
tions for corrugated containers and single faced cor- 
rugated rolls. The National Association of Purchasing 
Agents has also published an eight-page booklet on the 
subject of testing and specifications of corrugated con- 
tainers and another booklet describing the various types 
of paperboard used in making these boxes. The Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Grocers Association has done 
valuable work in the development of standards. Oc- 
casionally they issue releases known as “‘News Circular 
Service’’ including suggested calipers and Mullen tests 
for fibre can cases. Other publications are mentioned in 
the bibliography, at the end of this chapter. 

The technical developments in the testing of fibre 
containers have grown so rapidly that today there are 
available instruments for measuring bursting strength, 
moisture content, weight, caliper, rough handling (drum 
tester), compression (not only of the finished box but of 
the double faced corrugated board and the individual 
sheets going to make it up), impact, tearing, water- 
proofing, tensile strength bond between components, 
ink fading, crease strength, etc. 

It is well to emphasize that fibre containers, as is the 
case with all paper products, are very susceptible to 
moisture gain or loss with every change in atmospheric 
humidity. These changes in moisture content have a 
very decided effect on the test of the board. For instance, 
a corrugated box showing a Mullen test of 240 at 4o deg. 
relative humidity can easily drop to 160 at go deg. The 
same effect is true to a lesser extent on the drum test and 
to a much greater extent on the compression test. It is, 
therefore, very important that in testing fibre containers 
or reporting on such tests some indication should be 
added in regard to the atmospheric humidity at the time 
the test was made. A great many arguments develop 
from failure to do this. 


A-flute versus B-flute 

Much confusion has been caused by the indiscriminate 
use of A-flute and B-flute corrugated boxes. When cor- 
rugated board was first introduced, it was all made A- 
flute with a corrugation */;. in. high running about 36 to 
the foot. A more recent development is B-flute, corruga- 
tion '/s in. high running about 52 to the foot. On the 
great majority of shipping containers it makes little 
difference whether A-flute or B-flute is used as far as the 
efficiency of the container is involved. On large cases, 
which are not supported to any extent by the contents, 
A-flute makes a more rigid wall. On very small cases, 
B-flute folds up more accurately and makes a more efh- 
cient container. A-flute affords a better cushion against 
outside blows, particularly when the contents are fragile, 
but B-flute is harder to puncture as the two liners are 











closer together and support each other in resisting the 
blow. For strong solid contents, such as canned goods, 
B-flute is very efficient particularly at the horizontal 
creases which are in contact with the sharp edges of the 
cans. B-flute board naturally occupies less space not 
only in the KD containers, but also in packed boxes. 
In one instance a shipper was able to insert an entire 
extra top layer of boxes in his freight car after changing 
from A-flute to B-flute. B-flute also resists the drastic 
clinching of stitching wire better than A-flute and it is 
more desirable on die cut work. Most double wall 
board is made of a combination of A-flute and B-flute. 
Occasionally an in-between size is used known as C-flute, 
which is seldom manufactured. 
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TYPES AND STYLES OF FIBRE CONTAINERS 


Regular slotted container. Jt is so made that the outer 
flaps meet at the center of the box. The inner flaps do not 
meet. When the article shipped does not require the pro- 
tection afforded by two thicknesses of corrugated board 
over the entire areas of top and bottom, this container is 
very safe. Containers are made in all grades of boards. 





Half slotted container. The half slotted container differs 
from other types only in the fact that .t provides for a sepa- 
rate cover instead of having both ends made in slotted 
container style. Adapted for use as a cracker caddy. 





Center special slotted container. Made of the same grades 
of board as the regular slotted container, this differs only 
in that it has more strength at the top and bottom of the box 
because the outer flaps and the inner flaps meet at the cen- 
ter of the box. Glue, tape, or stitching is used to seal it. 
All end areas are covered by two thicknesses of board. 





Overlap slotted container. The outer flaps, instead of 
meeting at the center or side of the box, overlap, generally 
about 2 in. It is made of all grades of materials and in all 
sizes. Sealing requirements same as slotted container. 











Full flap slotted container. A variation of the general 
slotted type of container in which the outer flaps com- 
pletely overlap. Used where additional strength is needed. 





Double wall container. Where the ordinary corrugated 
box is not strong enough, the double wall container provides 
the ideal solution. Rule 41 permits higher gross weights. 


Telescope box. Essentially a stayed set-up full-telescop- 
ing box made of corrugated or solid board. Box is de- 
signed primarily for use where but little depth is required. 














Triple slide box. This box has two thicknesses of board 
at all sides which support the commodity it contains. 











Double cover box. A type popular with manufacturers of 
commodities which do not readily ship in standard con- 
tainers. Sidewall without flaps plus top and bottom covers. 

















Telescope design box. A type in which body and cover 
fold flat for shipment and which are erected with wire 
staples just prior to packing. This is a hardy container. 


Double lined slide box. The three parts of the box, when 
put together, provide a double thickness of board on every 
side of the commodity. Known as the 3-piece Lambert box 


One piece folder. Consists of a single piece of board 
properly scored, for books, catalogs and similar flat objects. 








Wooden boxes and shipping containers 





HREE general types of wooden boxes and crates are 

utilized as shipping containers, respectively, sawn 

wooden boxes, plywood boxes and wirebound boxes. 
Although available in hundreds of sizes and weights to 
accommodate products ranging in size from pencil leads 
to bombing planes, wooden boxes made from sawn lum- 
ber are all classified under seven distinct headings known 
as Styles 1, 2, 2/2, 3, 4,5 and6. The box styles are illus- 
trated below and a brief description of each follows. 

The Style 1 box, simplest of all, is adaptable to many 
types of products, with 60 lbs. as a reasonable weight 
limit. Boxes of this type consist of a single thickness of 
lumber made from one or more pieces of wood, with 
sides, top and bottom nailed to the ends. Top and bot- 
tom boards are nailed to the side grain of the ends and 
the side boards are nailed to the end grain of the ends. 

In Styles 2, 21/2 and 3, each end is strengthened with 
four cleats. The ends are thus reinforced against split- 
ting and the sides are strengthened by the greater hold- 
ing power of nails driven into the side grain of the verti- 
cal cleats. For gross weights of more than 200 lbs. and 
for large containers such as are used for textiles, these 
styles are commonly used. 

The Style 4 box is designed to carry loads up to 200 
Ibs. and to withstand severe handling. The two heavy 
cleats at each end of the box will strengthen the ends 
against splitting, provide side-grain nailing for the sides 
and help to take the thrust if the box is dropped. 

When the question of storage space makes desirable a 
reduction in the outside length of the package and when 








Style 1 Style 2 


the shape of the contents is such as to leave space in the 
corners of the box, cleats are placed on the inside to 
form the No. 5 box. These cleats may be either square 
or triangular. 

Style 6 boxes, with lock-corners, are often used when 
tight, rigid packages are required. ‘Weights carried 
usually range from 10 to 150 lbs. Lock-corner boxes are 
of particular value for products that are subject to sifting 
or where maximum rigidity is required. 

In selecting any one of the seven styles of boxes, a 
shipper may be influenced to some extent by the com- 
parative initial cost, without giving due consideration 
to other important factors. In general, Style 3 boxes 
cost the most and Style 1 boxes the least. Although the 
difference in cost is not great, there is a big difference in 
the performance of the several styles of boxes. 

The distance the box must travel and the transporta- 
tion facilities to be used, will appreciably affect the de- 
sign, as will the use of reinforcing metal straps or wire. 
Although there is an impression among shippers that 
lighter containers may be used for carload shipments, it 
should be remembered that, except in rare instances, 
every container may move in less-than-carload traffic. 

Boxes rigidly constructed from sawn lumber, in itself 
tough and hard, offer a high degree of protection against 
cutting, puncturing and abrasion. Wooden boxes may 
be stacked without special braces and cars or trucks may 
be completely filled. Warehouse charges, usually figured 
on the basis of floor space occupied, can frequently be 
cut by high piling, without damage to containers. 
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Style 4 Style 5 Style 6 Style 7 Style 8 


Style 1: Nailed wooden box; uncleated ends, sides held by end grain nailing. Style 2: Nailed wooden box; double 
cleated ends eliminate weaknesses found in Styles 1, 4,and 5. Styles 24 and 3: Variations of Style 2 box. Style 
4: Nailed wooden box; outside cleats. Style 5: Nailed wooden box which has inside cleats. Style 6: Lock- 
corner box with the coverand bottom heldin place by nailing. Styles7and8: These are variations of Style 6 box. 
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Typical plywood box construction. There are a number of 
plywood styles, varying with the nature of the load, the 
weight per package and the hazards of transportation. 











Typical wirebound box—one of a number of constructions 
utilized widely in fruit and vegetable shipping as well as 
in many other industries. They may be printed in colors. 


Wooden boxes provide a difficult barrier for sneak 
thieves and offer protection against rodent attack. Not 
being affected readily by moisture or humidity changes, 
wooden boxes, when properly packed, often protect 
their contents from rain or snow for considerable periods. 


Plywood boxes 


The thickness of material does not alone determine 
strength. Plywood is an improvement upon nature 
made by the gluing together and crossing of the grains 
of two or more pieces of thin wood, called veneer. Ply- 
wood, weight for weight, is stronger than other mate- 
rials and this light, strong material is reinforced with 
sawn lumber cleats in a number of ways to produce the 
standard styles illustrated. 
styles are needed and these are scientifically designed to 
meet conditions. Each commodity presents a separate 
problem, so that various thicknesses of plywood and 
sizes of cleats are used. Often, unless shipping experi- 
ence is available, laboratory or other tests to determine 
correct construction are necessary. 


For many uses, special 


Plywood box parts are all one-piece, this being one of 
the factors accounting for the great strength, the light 
weight and the protection against dirt and pilferage, 
making assembly of the shooks very simple and eco- 
nomical and insuring that all shooks received can be 
assembled without loss. 

For many commodities, internal bracing is necessary 
and the one-piece construction of plywood boxes is such 
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as to add strength to this bracing and often makes pos- 
sible a simplification not attainable where like rigidity 
is not supplied. 

Thickness of plywood used varies from */24 in. to 
*/1g in. in 3-ply and, for very heavy or export work, 
5-ply as thick as '/2 in. is at times used. The cleats most 
generally used are 1'/2 in., 2 in. and 2!/2 in. in width and 
5/3in. or !3/,¢ in. in thickness. 

Sizes range from those made to carry very small 
articles to those 200 in. or more in length, many of 
which carry extraordinary weights. 


Wirebound boxes 


Wirebound boxes are light-weight, wooden shipping 
containers, reinforced by steel wires securely stapled to 
four of the surfaces—the sides, top and bottom. The 
wooden parts are made thick enough to provide the nec- 
essary resistance to crushing, puncture and moisture and 
thin enough to spring under shock and transmit the 
stresses to the steel wire framework. The fundamental 
principle underlying the construction of these boxes is 
that strength from steel wire costs less than strength 
from wood. The substitution of wire for wood results 
in lower tare weights, box cost and freight charges. 

An outstanding development in this type of container 
is the All-Bound Box, which has binding wires stapled 
to all six surfaces—a 50 per cent increase—and is closed 
with Rock Fastener closures. These boxes are delivered 
all in one piece, knocked down, instead of three pieces. 
Only a fraction of the space is required as for set-up 
boxes. They are easily set-up by hand, by one man, at 
rates of from 100 to 150 boxes per hour. Rock Fastener 
closures are interlocking loops with ends turned back, 
driven through the wood and clinched. 

Commodities of almost every character are being car- 
ried in such boxes, weights varying from a few pounds 
to aton. The boxes can be printed attractively on any 
or all faces, in one or two colors. 


Crating 


Crates are frequently used for the transportation of a 
wide number of articles. For many uses, special styles 
are needed and these are scientifically designed to meet 
conditions. Each commodity to be shipped presents a 
separate problem. 

In all instances, however, the crate must be big enough 
to entirely enclose the article or articles and no parts 
must protrude. Also a space of at least one inch must 
be provided between all finished surfaces and the inside 
of the crate. The merchandise packed within must be 
blocked, braced or fastened so that it cannot move 
around inside the crate. 

Selection of lumber, nails and type of construction will 
depend largely upon the merchandise to be crated, 
whether or not the product is to be stored for some length 
of time, whether it is to move to a hot, humid destina- 
tion from a cold, dry temperature or vice versa and 
whether it is going to move by water as well as by rail. 

The Freight Container Bureau, 30 Vesey St., New 
York, has issued Bulletin 6 on the essentials of crating. 








Steel strapping shipments 





by V. C.Hogren 








EYOND production lines of every industry are haz- 
ards from which properly applied steel strapping 
offers effective and economical protection. The 

thought, the care, the hours of effort required to produce 
and package a product—mean little to the customer 
whose merchandise reaches him in poor condition. Un- 
til some attractive business has been lost to a more enter- 
prising competitor shippers usually do not know that 
claims have been filed with the carriers. 

Besides its function in reinforcement, steel strapping 
often reduces shipping costs by permitting the use of 
lighter, less expensive containers. It speeds up the hand- 
ling of materials by making skid-shipping practical, 
safe, and economical. 

Strapping also permits the baling of many items— 
notably textiles—which conserves valuable shipping and 
storage space yet fully protects the commodity. The use 
of strapping to brace carload freight has directly lessened 
claims for damages, cut freight bills by reducing dun- 
nage, and speeded up and simplified loading and unload- 
ing operations. 

The value of reinforcing a shipping pack with steel- 
strapping has long been recognized by the U. S. Govern- 
ment whose Federal Standard Stock Catalog includes 
strapping as an integral part of the packing specifications 
for a number of commodities. Specifications QQ-S-781, 
42-S-11 and NN-B-621A cover strapping as required by 
the various branches of the Federal Government. 


Types of Strapping 


Steel strapping is available in two types: 1) nailed and 
2) nailless. 

Nailed strapping, necessarily confined to wooden 
packages, is held in place (usually at the extreme ends 
of a box) with nails. Since the application of nailed 
strap can seldom maintain the speed required in modern 
shipping rooms, the use of it is diminishing except for 
export packs and to reinforce boxes of bottles, lugs, tote 


















1. This machine is 
anchored to a wooden 
base. The box serves 
as a hood, held in 
place with steel bands. 
No nails are used to 
close this package. 
2. Strapping cartons 
to crate base. Strap 
receptacle is overhead 
in this crowded plant. 


boxes, etc. Strapping to be nailed is usually annealed 
(soft) to facilitate nailing—although some kinds are 
furnished with nail holes already punched. (See Table 
No. 1.) 
Nailless Strapping, developed rapidly in recent years 
as improved equipment, has accelerated the opera- 
tion to keep pace with fast moving production lines. 
The strapping is first pulled tight around a package and 
the two ends are joined together with a metal seal. 
Separate hand tools (stretcher and sealer) and a one- 
piece, automatic device to tighten, seal, and cut the strap 
speedily are available for every type of shipping pack 
from parcel post to carload ladings. 

Proper application requires that the tension on the 
strapping be sufficient to cut the corners or edges of the 


TABLE 1. NAILED STRAPPING: 
SIZES AND WEIGHTS 


.015 IN. THICK: LIGHT AND MEDIUM WEIGHT PACKS 


~ Width =| Small Coil | 


Large Coil | Estimated 


in ——-- ~ | ———— ~ Pounds 

Inches | Ft. Lbs. | Ft. Lbs. | per M Ft. 
3¢ 300 5.7 4000 76 19.1 
lo 300 7.6 3000 76 25.5 
5g 300 9.6 3000 96 31.8 
34 300 nS 2000 76 38.2 
7¢ 300 13.4 2000 89 44.6 
13.3 1500 76 50.9 


1 300 


028 IN. THICK: HEAVY AND BULKY PACKS 
Width | Small Coil 





Large Coil | Estimated 


in | — ~ | — ~ Pounds 
Inche Et. Lbs. rt; Lbs. | per M Ft. 
ls 14.2 3000 143 47.5 
56 300 17.8 2000 119 59.4 
34 300 21.4 2000 143 71-3 
7g 25.0 1500 125 83.2 
300 


_ 


28.5 1500 143 95.1 
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box slightly. Straps should always be applied at right 
angles to the edges of the pack so that the reinforcement 
will sit squarely on the box. 


Nailless 


weighing from 60 to too Ibs. each; 


strapping is ordinarily furnished in coils 
coils of measured 
length and cut lengths are also available for special ap- 
plications. The black painted or lacquered finish is the 
most widely employed although zinc coated (galva- 


nized) is preferred by some shippers especially for export 


or where the packages are stored for long periods of 


time. 


‘See Table No. 2.) 


Wooden boxes 
Based on literally thousands of tests conducted by the 


Forest Products Laboratory (U. S. Department of Agri- 


TABLE 2. STANDARD SIZES OF NAILLESS 


STRAPPING 


(WEIGHTS AND FOOTAGES ARE APPROXIMATE) 


Width, Thickness 


aye Ft. per Lb. —_ Lbs. per 1000 Ft. 
1; X .015 78.55 12.73 
1, X .020 58.89 16.98 
3¢ x .010 78.55 12.73 
1S x .012 65.45 15.28 
36 x .015 52.45 19.10 
ly X .010 58.89 16.98 
ly X .012 49.06 20.38 
1, X .015 39.22 25.47 
ly X .018 32.75 30.56 
15 X .020 29.44 33.96 
5 X .010 47.13 21.22 
3¢ X .012 39.22 25.47 
5g x .015 31.41 31.84 
5g X .018 26.18 38. 20 
56 x .020 23.32 42.45 
5¢ X .023 20. 48 48.82 
34 Xx .015 26.18 38. 20 
34 x .018 21.81 45.85 
34 X .020 19.63 50.94 
34 X .023 17.05 58.58 
34 X .028 14.03 71.28 
*34 x .035 11.23 89.14 
*34 x .050 7.85 127.34 
14, x 035 6.73 148.58 
*114 x .050 4.77 212.24 
"2 x .050 2.95 339.60 





* Sizes generally used for bracing carload freight. 



























culture) at Madison, Wisconsin, the thickness of lumber 
for the top, bottom, and sides of a nailed wooden box 
can be safely reduced 20 per cent to 4o per cent when the 
package is properly strapped. (See Table No. 3.) 

Suggested sizes of steel strapping for various gross 
weights of packed containers are given in Table No. 4. 
These recommendations are not arbitrary because the 
nature of the product, method of handling, internal 
packing requirements, kind and grade of lumber used, 
nailing, and construction are important factors which 
must also be considered. 

A single strap should be placed around the middle of 
the box. When two straps are employed, each should be 
one-sixth of the length of the box from the ends. With 
three straps, the outer two should be at the same dis- 
tance and the third at the middle. Three or more straps 
are suggested for relatively long packages. 

A recent popular development is the strapping of 
wooden containers to hold the cover in place without 
the use of nails. To open the package, receivers merely 
snip the straps. As the cover is intact, such boxes can be 
re-used for shipping or storage. 


Wooden crates 


Steel strapping is valuable to keep the several parts of a 
crate in position and add the strength needed to with- 
stand abuse in transit. As is the case with wooden 
boxes, the thickness of the lumber in a crate can usually 
be safely reduced. Whenever possible the straps should 
be applied around the short dimensions of the crate, over 
the slats. As an extra precaution U-shaped staples are 
sometimes nailed into the cleats over the bands. 

Steel strapping is also used to brace products within 
crates to prevent internal shifting. Cartons holding the 
separate parts are sometimes strapped to the bottom or 
sides of crates containing stoves, machinery, washers, etc. 


Cartons 


By providing a greater margin of safety, steel strapping 
often permits the use of fibre and corrugated containers 
for products that would otherwise have to be packed in 
more expensive packages. 

Many items, particularly textiles, can be shipped in 


3. Various uses for steel strapping including cartons and wrapped packs, cases and crates, bales 
and bundles, skids and rolls, internal anchorage and suspension and bracing for carload freight. 
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““overloaded’’ cartons at lower freight rates when steel 
strapping is employed. For data on specific products 
shippers should consult the Consolidated Freight Classi- 
fication. 

Two or more cartons can be strapped into conveni- 
ently handled units, which prevents individual: packages 
from being lost enroute. Only one shipping label is re- 
quired on such a bundle. 

The Express Classification requires that packages 
weighing less than ten pounds be charged at the rate for 
that weight, but if two or more such packages are 
strapped into a single unit for one consignee, the rate is 
based on the aggregate weight. For example, three 9-lb. 
packages shipped individually would be billed at the 
express rate for 10 lbs. each or a total of thirty pounds. 
If these same cartons were strapped into a single package 
for one destination, the shipper or receiver would pay on 
the basis of only twenty-seven pounds. (See Fig. 3, 
sketch 4o.) 

Internal bracing of furniture, such as novelty tables 
(Fig. 3, sketch 26), is easily accomplished with steel 
strapping. To prevent movement and consequent dam- 
age the product is firmly held to the base or top of the 
carton. As indicated in the sketch, the actual strapping 
of the container is done from the outside. 


Fibre and corrugated wraps 


Adequate protection to such diversified products as 
studio couches (Fig. 3, sketch 18), steel shelving, 
safes, metal bars, desks (Fig. 3, sketch 27), and mill- 
work is made possible with fibre or corrugated wraps held 
in position by steel bands. The savings in packing, in 
material, in time which results from this practice are 
obvious. The receiver also benefits as snipping the straps 
quickly opens the package. 

No general rule as to strap sizes can be formulated for 
specific products as individual packing practices vary. 
However, the vast possibilities for reducing shipping 
costs with steel-strapped wraps warrants investigation 
by manufacturers. 


Bundling 
The method of bundling is practical only on products 
that do not need protective covering. (See Fig. 3, 
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Definite appeal to shippers for packages of this kind 
can be obtained by having the company name, slogan, 
sales message, or trade mark printed continuously on the 
strap. It thus becomes a new advertising or promotional 
medium for the manufacturer. 


Bales 


Baling received its greatest impetus after World War I 
when shippers learned the savings which the Govern- 
ment had effected with this type of pack. 

Obviously many products cannot be baled but, in gen- 
eral, any item that can be compressed is suitable for bal- 
ing. Some of these are: Bags, bedding, blankets, cloth, 
dry goods, feathers, fur, hair, hemp, hides, kapok, 
leather, mattresses, piece goods, pulp, towels, woolens, 
and yarns. Valuable storage space is saved, costs of 
transportation (especially on freighters), handling, and 
packing are reduced. 

Burlap or water-proof paper is generally used as a 
covering material and the straps are applied while the 
bales are under compression. Tension is not required as 
expansion of the bale when released tightens the straps 
and takes up any appreciable slack. 

The number of straps required depends upon the size, 
weight, and value of the baled contents. For small bales, 
four bands usually suffice—others may require from five 
to ten. The */s in. and */; in. widths of strapping are 
employed on almost all types of bales. 


TABLE 3. PERMISSIBLE REDUCTIONS IN 
LUMBER THICKNESS 


Thickness of Sides, Top and Bottom of Wooden Shipping 
Containers, in ean 
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4. Blind operator applying steel strapping to carton. 


Skids 


By moving production on steel-strapped skids it is pos- 
sible to speed up the handling of materials, conserve 
valuable storage space, reduce the possibility of accidents 
to workmen, decrease claims for damage, increase good 
will in customers and substantially cut costs. 

Paper manufacturers were the very first to recognize 
the possibilities of skid shipping and this method has 
been accepted as standard for years by paper shippers and 
receivers alike. Consider the added costs for packaging 
and labor if paper could not be steel-strapped to easily 
movable skids—weighing up to 5,000 pounds each, and 
handled by one man! Steel producers are also large users 
of skids which not only permits easier unloading of 
cranes but also enables one man with a lift or power truck 
to move easily to the point of fabrication, loads weighing 
several tons. 

The automotive industry has adopted skid shipping 
with excellent results for the manufacturers of both auto- 
mobiles and parts. Products such as clutches, bumpers, 
mufflers, steering gears, oil filters, axles, wheels, wheel 
frames, springs etc., and transmission units are a few 
of the items that safely and economically move from the 
producers to the assembly lines. 

Packaged articles in cartons and boxes are also placed 
on steel-strapped skids for ease in handling. Practically 
every industry can advantageously use this modern ship- 
ping method for inter-plant movement and delivery to 
the customer. 


TABLE 4. SIZES OF STEEL STRAPPING FOR 
WOODEN BOXES OF VARIOUS GROSS 


WEIGHTS 
lial Dimensions of Strapping in Inches, _ 
Weight when Different Number of Straps 
of Bex Are Used 
in Pounds One Strap Two Straps | Three Straps 
50 15 x .020 a | il eee 
100 5¢ X .020 1s x .018 eee 
200 34 & .023 5¢ & .020 ls xX .018 
ee oe hw 2S 5¢ X .023 15 & .020 
” Se ee 34 x .020 13 x .023 
| | eee 34 x .023 5¢ xX .023 
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5. Baling of textiles saves space, time and money. 


Some skids are designed for one trip and are non- 
returnable. The construction of the skids is important 
and the entire application requires study to meet condi- 
tions of stowing, storage, and customers’ facilities. 
Lift truck and strapping manufacturers have accumu- 
lated a wealth of available information on this subject. 


Carload ladings 


The effectiveness of strapping extends also to carload 
ladings. Straight and mixed loads, pool and stop-over 
cars can also enjoy the benefits of strapping. 

That the carriers recommend strapping for many com- 
modities is evident from the publications of several divi- 
sions of the Association of American Railroads. Carriers 
use strapping in their own terminals for bracing LCL or 
merchandise cars and for re-coopering broken packages. 

In box cars, steel bands are applied to half-car units of 
freight which permits them to absorb rather than resist 
shocks during transportation. Bands are also used to 
anchor products in box cars as well as on gondola and 
flat cars. Strapping is employed to brace doors of the 
cars using a special strapping with high tensile strength 
for this purpose. Tools are available to brace all 
types of ladings. 


Strapping setup important 


Steel strapping can be used advantageously only when 
the proper equipment is installed and the correct size of 
band is applied. Some packages lend themselves to auto- 
matically seal-fed strappers, mounted as an integral part 
of the production line; others require hand tools. In 
some instances movable stands for the reels are advisable 
while in others stationary coil holders, mounted from 
the ceiling or placed on the shipping floor, will permit the 
most efficient application of strapping. Each case is 
different and merits competent counsel. 

Strapping has become a vital part of the packing op- 
erations in every industry. It is rapidly being recognized 
that what happens to a product after it is made is equally 
as important as any situation confronted by the sales, 
engineering and production departments. 





































Wire-stitched containers 


by Prescott C. Fuller 





IRE stitching, as a method of assembling and 

sealing containers, is easy to apply and makes a 

joint that is securely fastened. It is suitable for 
any type of container irrespective of size, construction 
of the flaps, or the kind of board. The process is inex- 
pensive, as moderately priced machines are available and 
wire stitches cost only three to five cents a thousand. 
There is no waste of either time or material, when a box 
is stitched. Furthermore, when goods must be repacked 
or stored, the stitches may be easily removed without ap- 
preciable damage to the case. 

All wire stitching machines are variants of the simple 
box stitcher. This comprises a stitcher head, a body or 
frame which supports the head and also contains the 
driving mechanism, a base to support the body and a 
horizontal arm to hold the work. The end of this arm 
contains the clinching device. 

Stitching heads are of two general types: 1) wire fed 
from the side; 2) wire fed from the top. Both types 
have a mechanism that feeds the wire and cuts it into 
predetermined lengths. It then receives the piece of wire 
and transfers it to the bending mechanism, which forms 
the legs, and the stitch formed is supported and guided 
while it is being driven through the material. The arm 
contains a grooved clincher which receives the legs of 
the stitch and bends them inward and tightly against the 
under side of the flaps of the container. 

Heads with side-fed wire are usually employed for the 
stitching of containers, since they can be more ruggedly 
constructed, while the vertical-fed type is used for multi- 
ple-head work. 

The clinching arm can be quickly adjusted up or down 
to accommodate varying thicknesses of material, and the 
wire feeding is also instantly adjustable. Angle arms 
can be obtained for handling special classes of work, and 
adjustable gages for facilitating repetitive operations. 
Machines are available with the stitcher head so ad- 
justed that stitches can be driven at a 45-deg. angle to 
the grain or the corrugations of the container board. 

Many different sizes and shapes of wire may be used. 
The wire most frequently employed is of copperized or 
galvanized steel, .103 in. wide and .o17 in. or .o20 in. 
thick. Another popular type of wire is 0.60 in. wide 
and .o20 in. or .024 in. thick. The number of stitches of 
average length in a pound of wire will run from 1,600 to 
2,500 and the cost from three to five cents a thousand. 
The ends of the wire can be cut square or at an angle of 
45 deg., as desired. Stitching wire comes on 10-lb. spool- 
less coils, an aluminum spool-holder being used in setting 
it up on the machine. The usual crown length is */s in. 
or 7/1s in., although for certain special purposes longer 





or shorter crowns are sometimes employed. The width 
can be changed by installing the proper parts. 

The following sections describe the more usual appli- 
cations of wire stitching in the assembling and sealing 
of containers as now practiced and also certain uses for 
special purposes. 


Slotted containers 


Although it is quite possible to stitch the manufacturer's 
seam of regular slotted containers on a standard box 
stitcher, it is not the usual practice for runs of any con- 
siderable length. Most plants use a special type of ma- 
chine, developed expressly for this purpose. 

If production is limited, and the standard box stitcher 
is used, the box blank is folded over the arm, with the 
flap in position, and stitched as it is being withdrawn 
from the machine. The advantage in making up 
boxes in this way is that the flange may be more accu- 
rately opposed to the adjacent side than when the box is 
folded on the creases and then stitched. Stitches are 
placed 2!/: in. apart, with tie stitches very often used at 
each end of the seam, although on boxes less than 18 in. 
in depth the classification permits a spacing of 3 in. 

The regular stitcher for slotted containers has a table 
on which the blank rests and also a device with an open 
head or clincher tongue which is bolted to the stitcher 
head and rigidly or semi-rigidly supported by it. This 
device serves merely as a double guiding member and 
clincher arm to hold the flange and the opposite side 
panel in proper position during the stitching. The 
blank for the box is folded along two opposite creases so 
that the flange overlaps the adjacent panel; both flange 
and panel are then guided through the open head and 
stitched. The finished box is removed from the discharge 
end of the machine, thus making a continuous operation 
in one direction. 

The practice usually followed is to have the operation 
handled by two girls, one of whom folds the blanks on 
the creases and passes them to the other girl, who pushes 
them through the open head of the machine and stitches 
the seam. The size of the box, particularly the depth, 
and the skill of the operator are factors which determine 
the rate of production. It is possible for one girl to 
handle the entire operation, but the speed is materially 
reduced. 

Important developments have recently been made on 
the automatic stitchers used for this work. When using 
this new type of machine, the operator has only to fold 
the blank, which places the stitching flap in an over- 
lapping position, and feeds it into the open head of the 
machine. The machine automatically picks up the 
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blank, feeds it, inserts the stitches at predetermined 
spacing, and ejects the completely stitched blank at the 
rear of the machine by means of high-speed rolls. The 
operator meanwhile has folded another blank ready for 
feeding. Tie stitches may be placed at each end of the 
blank, if desired. 

To increase production and reduce labor costs, auto- 
matic elevators have also been developed which can be 
attached to either the regular hand stitcher or the auto- 
matic machine. This elevator consists of a roller table 
which will lift a pile 42 in. high and is equipped with a 
governor which keeps the blanks on the top of the pile 
at constant feeding level, regardless of their thickness. 
When the pile has been fed off, the table is lowered 
quickly, loaded with a new stock of blanks, and the 
operator immediately begins to feed the new pile into 
the machine. Production can be increased 20 to 30 per 
cent with this elevator. 


Three-piece (Bliss) boxes 


In one style of three-piece box the flanges to be stitched 
are made a part of the body blank. This is usually as- 
sembled on a box stitcher, with a nub placed over the 
end of the arm‘to form a guide or spacer and bring the 
stitches right to the center of the flange; a panel holder 
is also furnished. The operator first pushes the top flap 
of one end panel into the panel holder, then folds the 
body into shape and pushes it over the end panel. Hold- 
ing the sides and end panel firmly in the hands, the box 
is placed over the stitching arm and the bottom flange is 
attached by means of a single stitch in the center. The 
three flanges are then stitched together, tie stitches 
usually being placed at the top and bottom of the side 
flanges for greater rigidity and strength. 
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In another type of this box the flanges are made part 
of the end panels. This is assembled on a special stitcher 
which has two heads set at 45 deg. A movable and ad- 
justable work table is placed between the stitcher heads, 
and the edges of the table serve as guides in the assembly 
of the box. The body blank is laid on the table with one 
top flap bent down in front of the operator, who holds 
the two end panels in position against the sides of the 
table so that the flanges overlap the first side of the box 
in the proper position for stitching. One stitch is placed 
while the table is in its outward position; the table is 
then pushed in and the remainder of the stitches placed 
in order, automatically spaced. The body blank with 
the ends attached is then moved forward and bent over 
the end of the table, thus presenting the bottom for 
stitching. The flanges on the bottom of the ends are 
folded in place and stitched as before. The third opera- 
tion is a repetition of the second and this completes the 
assembly of the container. 


Telescope boxes 


The blanks for heavy telescope boxes are received flat by 
the customer and may be creased twice at each corner, 
with diagonal slotting, so that the corner flaps fold up 
in triangular form, against either the ends or the sides of 
the box as desired. (Figs. 1 and 2.) 

The flaps are stitched on a box stitcher in the manner 
shown, the number of stitches to be placed depending 
upon the weight and character of the contents. Some- 
times one of the triangular flaps is folded outside the end 
and the other inside the side, both being stitched in 
place to give added strength. Another method of mak- 
ing up such a box is to crease and slot the corners so that 
when it is assembled, it makes rectangular corner flaps 
which are folded up against either the end or the side of 
the box. (Figs. 3 and 4.) 


Folding suit boxes 


A suit box, whether in two pieces or one is usually 
stitched by hand on a single-head stitcher provided with 
a gage. Display boxes, laundry cases, and hardware 
boxes are of the same general type and all can be set up 
quickly by this method. Light-weight stock is generally 
used in these boxes. 


Cracker caddy covers 
The covers of the familiar cracker caddy are about 10!/2 
in. square, with flaps from */, in. to 1 in. wide. The 
flaps may be arranged as shown in Figs. 5 and 6. 
When the corners are cut out as shown in Fig. 2, the 
covers are stitched on a corner-staying machine, using a 
stitch with its crown bent at an angle of go deg., one leg 
being clinched in each flap. The driver is cut out in the 
center to accommodate this and a moving mechanism 
brings the flaps tightly together and clinches the legs of 
the staples flat against them. The arm of the machine is 
also shaped in a go-deg. angle. The operator sits in front 
of the machine and stitches the four corners in succession, 
frequently working at a rate of 15 or more covers a 
minute. The usual type of caddy cover is cut out at the 
corners, but the one shown in Fig. 6 is sometimes used. 


















Bottom stitching 


A bottom stitcher is the same as a standard box stitcher 
except that there is no clincher arm; instead, there is a 
vertical post mounted on the base or frame. The post is 
1'/y in. to 2'/» in. in diameter and the clincher is fitted 
into the top which is thus reduced to 1 in. to 11/2 in. in 
diameter. The head of the post is adjusted up or down 
by hand, to accommodate different thicknesses of board 
and the post is usually constructed with a heavy spring 
inside, so that, if extra-heavy material is inserted without 
proper adjustment, the spring will give and the stitcher 
head will not be damaged by the strain. The post is 
hinged at the bottom, and when the foot pedal is de- 
pressed, it tilts forward to permit insertion of the box. 

When small or medium-sized boxes are to be stitched, 
it is advantageous to have a type of bottom stitcher with 
a considerable opening between the top of the post and 
the head of the stitcher so that the operator can save 
time by placing the boxes in stitching position over the 
post without tilting the latter forward. The foot pedal 
is then used to set the stitcher in motion and a succession 
of stitches may be driven without stopping the machine. 

When a large volume of containers is to be stitched at 
the bottom, duplex- or multiple-head machines are often 
used. Duplex-head machines have a single head ar- 
ranged to drive two stitches at once, with the crowns in 
line and spaced 2!/2 in. apart. A short bar is placed on the 
top of the bottom post, fitted with two clinchers prop- 
ly spaced. Multiple-head machines have either two 
fixed non-adjustable heads for repetitive work on one size 
of the box, or adjustable, narrow type heads. 


Bottom stitching of slotted containers 


More and more industries are turning to bottom stitching 
as the best method of fastening the bottom flaps of 
slotted containers before they are loaded. The box is 
held firmly in shape, with a secure bottom closure, while 
the goods are being inserted and the boxes may be as- 
sembled as needed. One of the advantages here is that a 
stitched container is never affected by moisture, which 
might weaken another type of closure. This is particu- 
larly important when filled boxes are to be stored. 

Of the several conditions of bottom stitching met with, 
the more important are described below: 


All flaps of case meet in center: This condi- 
tion is met in all square containers or in containers 
especially slotted at the center. The box should be 
held firmly at both sides to keep it square and avoid 
any gap between the outer flaps. The stitches should 
not be over 2!/2 in. apart i along the edges of the 
abutting outer flaps they are usually placed close to 
the edge. Stitches should be tightly clinched so that 
the inside of the box will be smooth. When stitching 
corrugated boxes, the container may be held at an 
angle to the machine, thus allowing the stitches to be 
driven diagonally across the corrugations. 

Outer flaps meet, inner flaps not over 6 in. 
apart: The same method of stitching is used on 
slotted cartons which are not square, but in which 
the inner flaps are not more than six inches apart. 
No stitches are placed except where there are two 
thicknesses of board. 


Outer flaps overlapped: Containers of this con- 
struction are much used in the shoe and other indus- 
tries, and when stitched on a single-head machine, 
the center overlap (1 in. or more) is stitched first, the 
sides of the box being firmly held between the hands 
of the operator. The stitches are placed across the 
overlap first as the box is most easily held when the 
seam, or length of the box, is in the direction of the 
body of the machine. The stitches on the ends may 
be placed either in the same direction as those on the 
seam or at a 45-deg. or go-deg. angle. 

Full overlap boxes: Boxes with the bottom flaps 
fully overlapped are often sealed with glue, but if 
they are to be wire-stitched, the overlap is usually cut 
down to 1 inch to save material, except where the case 
is very long and narrow and extra rigidity is wanted. 


Double-head and duplex-head bottom stitching 


When the outer flaps of the box meet and the inner flaps 
either meet or are not over 6 in. apart, double-head bot- 
tom stitching may be used. The heads are set so that 
one stitch will be driven just inside the end of the box 
and the other just inside the edge of the opposite inner 
flap. The ends of the clincher bar form guides for spacing 
the stitches from the side of the box. When one side is 
completed, the box is moved over on the post and the 
other two rows are placed. 

The duplex-head stitcher, which drives two stitches 
at once, spaced 21/2 in. on centers, can be used on all 
boxes, whether the outer flaps meet or overlap. When 
used on a box with the outer flaps meeting, the center 
seam is stitched first, one stitch at each side of the joint. 
In order to bring the stitches closer to the joint, instead 
of holding the box straight it may be held at an angle 
to the machine, and the stitches driven in diagonally. 
The ends of the box are then stitched, the stitches being 
placed in order, two at a time. When stitching a box 
with center overlap, it is easier to stitch the ends first, 
and then complete the center seam. 

A skilled operator can do the fastest possible stitching 
with a duplex-head machine by holding the foot pedal 
down, which makes the machine operate continuously. 
The box is placed over the post and the top right side is 
stitched first. During the intervals between stitches the 
box is moved rapidly to the top left side, the bottom 
left, etc., and the foot pedal is not released until all the 
groups of two stitches have been placed. 

In single-head stitching, one operator can complete 
three to six boxes a minute; with a duplex- or double- 
head machine this output may be increased at least 75 
per cent. Duplex-head stitching is widely used because 
it is adaptable without adjustment to all sizes of boxes 
and for all flap constructions, and is much faster than 
single-head stitching under average conditions. 


Top stitching 

A standard top stitcher is a box stitcher which has a thin 

steel blade with the clincher set in the end instead of the 

solid clincher arm. This blade anvil is made of forged 

steel, tapered toward the front to make it thin. 
Filled containers are always stitched at the top, the 

steel blade or anvil being inserted under the flaps after 
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Illustrated above is the application of wire stitching 
to various types of work. Also shown are some of 
the different forms of staples readily available. 


they have been folded down. As filled boxes are usually 
rather heavy, a work table fitted with ball bearings is 
provided, on which the box may be moved easily in any 
direction. The table is balanced by springs or counter- 
weights and may be quickly adjusted up or down with 
a minimum of effort. The operator places the box on 
the table, moves it to proper position for the insertion 
of the blade, stitches the flaps and removes the case to a 
truck or conveyor. 

The most efficient method of top-stitching involves 
the use of a table lifted by the motor on the machine. A 
special clutch connects the motor to the table-lifting 
mechanism and a separate double-action foot pedal is 
used to control it. When the back of the foot pedal is 
depressed, the table and case are automatically lifted till 
they meet a stop attached to the head which brings the 
table to rest at just the right level for the blade anvil to 
enter under the top flap. A touch of the toe to the front 
of the pedal lowers the table again after the top flaps 
have been stitched. 

This machine can either be placed beside a conveyor 
system or made a part of it. A loaded case is moved to 
the table, raised by the power lift, stitched, lowered and 
pushed on to the discharge conveyor. This allows the 
operator to handle many more cases than by the old 
method, and it results in a minimum of physical effort. 

In a small or departmentalized plant, another machine, 
a combination top-and-bottom stitcher, is very popular. 
This machine is equipped with both a blade anvil and 
table and a bottom post. In bottom-stitching, the table 
and anvil are swung out of the way; for top-stitching, 
the post is easily removed, without the use of tools. 

Some practical uses of top-stitching, other than the 
sealing of regular slotted containers, are: stitching the 
ends of mattress cases; stitching the tops of cracker 
boxes and caddies (by inserting the blade anvil through 
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die cut slots close to the edge); sealing the ends of boxes 
for automobile bumpers, and other long boxes with a 
relatively small space at the ends. 


Shopping bags 


Box stitchers may be adapted to fasten the twisted fibre 
stock handles to shopping bags. The handle is shaped 
and placed in position with the two ends overlying the 
folded top of the bag. Two standard box stitches are 
used at each end to hold the handle to the bag. Gages 
are added, and the bottom of the driver has a round 
groove cut in it which fits over the handle of the ma- 
terial. A neat-appearing and securely fastened job results. 


Closing of bags 


The closing of filled paper bags by stitching is common 
practice with many manufacturers. When the bag is 
made of heavy material, a standard box stitcher is used. 
The top of the bag is either folded over once, or a double 
seal fold may be used, and two or more stitches are in- 
serted. This process is used for bags containing coal, 
chemicals, fertilizer, seed, and other products. If the 
bags are very heavy, the work is best done on a machine 
with a horizontal stitcher head, instead of driving the 
stitches vertically as usual. A table equipped with 
rollers is placed under the stitcher, or a regular conveyor 
is used, on which the bags stand with the flaps at the 
right height for closing. 


Portable bench stitcher 


Portable stitchers, easily carried from one job to an- 
other, have proved particularly useful for the stitching 
of filled paper bags, containing potato chips, crackers, 
noodles, and other products. The top of the bag is in- 
serted below the driving mechanism and an automatic 
trip activates the solenoid which causes the stitch to be 
driven. These machines may also be used for attaching 
articles to cards and for making small boxes. 


Stitching through sheet steel 


The development of specially constructed stitchers for 
penetrating sheet steel originated through a need for 
such a method in the automobile industry. Such ma- 
chines are now standard equipment and have a variety of 
uses: to attach weather stripping; to attach molding; 
to fasten metal rims on fibre drums; stitch metal handles 
to drums; and for use with many other products that 
formerly were fastened by riveting. 

Special arms and guides can be provided to facilitate 
the placing of stitches in recesses or on rounded surfaces. 
When it is essential that the crown of the staple be con- 
cealed, as in attaching upholstery to metal frames, the 
driving of the stitch may be so controlled that the 
staple is buried beneath the surface of the work. Al- 
though the stitcher may be driven continuously, non- 
repeating clutches have been developed which facilitate 
the even spacing of stitches and permit only one stitch 
to be driven each time the foot pedal is depressed. 











Fibre shipping drums 





by R. W. Lahey 





IBRE drums are used for packing valuable powdered 

products that require maximum protection from 

contamination and where the dispensing advantage 
of the full open head is of importance. Certain other 
materials to be protected from moisture can be safely 
packed in moisture-resistant fibre drums. Included 
in these substances are molding powders, pharmaceuti- 
cal chemicals, rubber accelerators, cleaning powders, 
poisonous insecticides, inflammable solids, C.P. chemi- 
cals, etc. The food industry has adopted the fibre drum 
for bulk shipments of ground coffee, cocoa, spice, pow- 
dered milk, powdered eggs, baking powder, salted nuts, 
certain grades of meats and fresh fruits. Fibre drums 
also provide adequate protection for rolls of transparent 
wrappings, sheetings and fabrics. 

Fibre drums have recently been found to satisfactorily 
hold hot liquids which solidify upon cooling, such as 
rosin, resins, waxes, asphalt, etc. These containers are 
accepted for all types of transportatioa and have the ad- 
vantage of light tare weight for parcel post, express, 
airplane, export, truck and other types of shipments. 


There are two basic types of fibre drums available 
for the packing of powdered or granular dry products: 
1) The first in importance has a convolutely wound 

shell consisting of several plies of paperboard wound 
on a mandrel and bound together with silicate-of- 
soda or other adhesive. There are various methods 
of attaching heads which consist of fibre, steel, 
wood and combinations of these materials. Some 
of the more important types are: 

(a) Leverpak drum is supplied in sizes from 24 to 75 

gal. holding up to 400 lbs. incontent. It has a bottom 

of fibre trays held in position by a galvanized steel 
band around the bottom chime which is formed by 
hydraulic pressure. The full open head is made of 
steel and coated with a non-cracking or flaking resin 
coating. The chime of the drum head is reinforced 
by a galvanized steel band and formed by hydraulic 
pressure. The ring used to secure the cover is in- 
genious in design. Wire seals to prevent pilfering 
may be attached to the lever by means of eyelets. 

There is a creped fibre disc forced down under the cover 

of the drum to prevent contact with the metal. An 

alternate closure is a cover containing rubber gaskets. 


1. Leverpak drum with sift-proof seal and pilfer-proof locking band device. 2. Lever for actuating 








locking band. Secondary lever insures positive lock. 3. Resilient full open top is re-inforced with 
heavy gage electric welded galvanized band. 4. Tight-fitting, lever actuated, heavy gage gal- 
vanized locking band holds cover in positive sealed position. 5. Heavy beaded re-inforced metal 
cover effects two point seal with inverted shoulder on inner surface of drum. 6. Resilient bottom 
chime reinforced with heavy gage electric welded galvanized bands. This type of construction 
maintains side wall and bottom of the fibre shipping drum in a hermetically sealed relationship. 







1 : 3 
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Look for 
ACME STEEL 






103 Park Ave., NEW YORK 

603 Stewart Ave., S. W., ATLANTA 
309 Magazine St., NEW ORLEANS 
146 Summer St., BOSTON 

712 Book Tower, DETROIT 


990 Station St., VANCOUVER 
Natl. Cartage Whse., WINNIPEG 


All types of prod- 


ucts are shipped 
safer, easier and 
more economically 
with Acme Steel- 
strap...a method 
of flat strap rein- 
forcement for all 
kinds of shipping 
packs—cartons, 
boxes (wooden or 
fibre), crates, bun- 
dles and _ skids. 
Smaller packages can be bundled into single units with Acme 
Steelstrap to speed-up handling . . . to prevent loss and pil- 
ferage ... and frequently reduce express charges. On large 
packs, Acme Steelstrap reinforcement often permits additional 
economies by reducing weight as well as time and material costs. 








ACME TOOLS AND ACCESSORIES 





Acme No. 9 Sealer—a_ light 
weight, speedily operated hand- 
sealing tool. 


Acme No. 1 Steelstrapper—first 
automatically seal-fed strapping 
tool—and the fastest. 





Acme tools and accessories speedily apply Steelstrap to the 
entire range of shipping packs. Precision machined and 
constructed, Acme equipment is built for service and is easily 


ATME Zecz-toad PRUCESS 


FOR CARLOAD AND L.C.L. SHIPMENTS 





The Acme Unit-Load Process is a 
quickly applied and _ inexpensive 
method of bracing carload ——- is 
straight and mixed loads... car doors 
pool and stopover cars. Hun- 
dreds of shippers have taken advan- 
tage of Unit-Load benefits to make im- 
portant savings. 
Shipments are made “Bound to Get 
There”... held in the grip of strong 
steel bands . . securely tensioned and 
sealed around units of freight. With 
ladings braced with Acme Unit-Load 
Bands, it takes only one snip of each 
strap to remove the shipment easily 
and quickly. 
With this scientific flat steel band bracing procedure, shippers 
are able to eliminate unnecessary and costly bracing materials— 
reduce freight charges (less tare weight )—and lower labor costs. 
Damaged shipments and their resultant claims are virtually 
eliminated, and customer goodwill is protected. 
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ACME STEEL CUMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 2834 ARCHER AVENUE, CHICAGO 
ACME STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 


ASSURES SAFER, 
HANDLING AND SHIPPING 


ee 












4901 Pacific Blvd., LOS ANGELES 
432 Bryant St., SAN FRANCISCO = 
1025 Sixth Ave., S., SEATTLE 7 
201 Lafayette Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 
455 Guilford Ave., BALTIMORE 


369 St. Paul St., W. MONTREAL 
54 Esplanade St.. TORONTO 


LOWER COST 





Acme No. 2 Steelstrapper—for 
skid-loads and other heavy duty 


Acme N Stretcher—for tension- d 
work, top or side application. 


ing all standard sizes on pack- 
ages having flat strapping sur- 
faces. 
operated. Thereisatype for every strapping job. The one best 
suited for your needs is determined by the nature of the item 
strapped and by conditions under which products are packed. 





FOR SPEED AND ECONOMY IN STAPLING 


Stapling is faster—more boxes 
can be stitched per day with Acme 
Silverstitch. Uniform in temper, 
width and thickness. There are 
fewer stops for coil changes as 
Acme Silverstitch is supplied in 
one piece—five and ten pound 
coils. Acme Silverstitch is rust- 
resisting — assures extra strong 
stitches that clinch and stay tight, 
and it’s packaged for your con- 
venience. 


i ih a 





Acme stitching wire in colors (Colorstitch) adds eye-appeal to 
packages ...can blend or contrast with printing on cartons 
. same top performance as Silverstitch. 




















ACME dilverdtitchow NEW, FAST, ECONOMICAL 


—CARTON STITCHERS 





year. 








Combination Silverstitchers 










Ky 


ACME ME/ 


ADJUSTABLE single pedal control. Few moving parts mean lower 
maintenance costs. Vital parts are reversible. Low power, consump- 
tion. Heavy duty construction for long service. Silent V belt drive. Wide 
comfortable foot-rest treadle. Resilient one-piece feed wheels. Handles 
two gauges of Silverstitch without adjustment. Conveniently placed start- 
ing and stopping toggle safety switch. Overfeed with adjustable spring 


AT ME 


STRAIGHT ARM SILVERSTITCHERS are available in three throat 
sizes—12”, 20” and 30”. These figures indicate the maximum carton 
depths which can be accommodated and represent the distance between the 
front of the frame and the clinching point. The size required is determined 
by the depth of the container or the nature of the article to be stitched. 





Distance from floor to top of arm {clinching point}: On 12” size—44”; on 20” 
size—46”; on 30” size—44”. 


Distance from top of base to top of arm {clinching point}: On 12” size—40’; 
on 20” size—42”; on 30” size—40”. 


Sizes of Silverstitch used—all roy sizes which include .014, .017, .020, 
-023; .060 x .024 and .060 x .020 


Width of crown of standard staples: On 12” size 7s”, on 20” and 30” sizes— 
yy". 


Motor: \4HP single-phase long hour duty; 110-220 volt, 60 cycle, A. C. 
Other voltage, current and phase required, available at slight additional cost. 


Speed: Depending upon application and dexterity of operator, speed is set 
before leaving factory at any one of the following approximate number of 
staples per minute—170, 200, 230, 260 and 285. If speed is not specified, 
stitcher is set for about 230 staples per minute. 


Diameter of silent action V belt driving pulley....14”. 


Floor space required: On 12” size—20” x 36”; on 20” size—22” x 44”; on 30” 
size—22” x 50” 





Straignt Arm Silverstitchers 


By using Acme Silverstitchers for carton stitching to replace old-time sealing methods, sav- 
ings up to 50% in time and material are often effected. Production of stitched cartons is 
materially increased. Acme Silverstitchers assure a stronger carton because sealing by stitch- 
ing has greater holding power . . . a better and neater job is provided. Teamed with Acme 
Silverstitch to function as a unit, Acme Silverstitchers give stitching satisfaction year after 


AVAILABLE IN 3 TYPES The Straight Arm Silverstitcher is a heavy duty 


stitcher designed for fast stitching of sides and ends of many types of packs. 
Silverstitcher is designed for low-cost, smooth, positive bottom stitching. Combining 
the straight arm and bottom stitching units in one machine, the Combination Silverstitcher is 
the all-around stitching equipment. 


The Bottom 


Bottom Silverstitchers 


itch on FEATURES 


Whe © 


tension and unique wire friction plug provide constant and even flow of wire. 
Extra long life of main drive anti-friction bearing assured by use of Promet 
bronze. Mechanism guarded for maximum safety. Individual parts are pre- 
cision made and are interchangeable. Friction brake spring maintains con- 
tinual pressure on clutch hub and simplifies brake adjustments. Easy to 
operate.. runs smoothly and quietly . . Efficient. . Economical. Guaranteed. 


MC wtitchon SPECIFICATIONS 


BOTTOM SILVERSTITCHERS are available in two throat sizes—12” and 
20”. These figures represent the distance between the front of the frame and 

the clinching point in stitching position. 

Maximum dimensions of packs handled on 12” size—24" x 24” x 40”. Maximum 

dimensions of packs handled on 20” size—40” x 40” x 42 

poet from floor to top of arm {clinching point}: On 12” sine—44” :on 20” 

size—46”. 

Distance se top of base to top of arm {clinching point}: On 12” size—40”; on 

20” size—42” 

Sizes of Silverstitch used—all ontet sizes which include .014, .017, .020 
-023; .060 x .024 and .060 x .020 

Width of crown of standard staple....%4". 

Motor: '!4 HP single-phase long — duty; 110-220 volt, 60 cycle, A. C. 

Other et. current and phase required, available at slight additional cost. 

Speed: Depending upon application and dexterity of operator, speed is set 

between 185 to 300 staples per minute. For a small added charge an ad- 

justable variable speed attachment can be furnished. This will handle the 

complete range mentioned above. 

Diameter of silent action V belt driving pulley....14”. 

Floor space required: On 12” size—20” x 38”; on 20” size—22” x 48”. 

COMBINATION SILVERSTITCHERS are available in two throat sizes— 
12” and 20”. 

Width of crown of standard staple—'4" 

above 


Other specifications same as those 
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7. Stapak drum for domestic shipment of moderately priced dry bulk products. 





It is light and water-proofed. 


8. Fiberpak drum with aluminum foil lining for shipping chemical and pharmaceutical products. 9. Strength 
and lightness makes it ideal forexport. Keystone drum with steel headand bottom. Double seamed to the fibre shell. 


This drum will pass the 4-ft. drop test required by 
Specification I. C. C. 21-A which is required for the 
transportation of certain dangerous articles. 

(b) Fiberpak drum is made in a large number of sizes 
ranging from */, to 67 gal. and holding up to 4oo lbs. 
of product. One end of the cylindrical shell is flanged 
inward and circular fibre discs are attached inside of the 
bent wall of the shell by stitching with flat wire an 
inch from the outer periphery. Other discs are then 
glued over the stitches to completely cover the metal 
stitching. Another shell is then forced down inside the 
outer shell and against the bottomdisc. The bottom of 
the drum is dipped in paraffin for protection against 
water and a metal hoop 1s attached to provide easy rol- 
ling and prevent fraying. The drum is closed by a tele- 
scopic cover formed similar tothe bottom. The cover is 
forced down over a sealing disc covering the mouth of 
the drum, and is held in place by sealing two plies of 
60-lb. kraft gummed tape 3 in. wide over the joint of the 
cover and bottom shell. The outer bottom shell does 
not reach to the mouth of the drum so the cover can be 
taped on two surfaces with a flush joint. A twine 
tape cutter is available for ease in opening. This 
drum meets the I. C. C. 21-A specifications and will 

pass the tests described in (a). 

c) Carpenter drum. Ends are formed of circular 
wooden discs about !*/;5 in. thick which are flanged 
outward so they will set inside the cylinder and extend 
over the top of the shell. These wooden discs are 
forced into the drum over sealing discs which cover 
the openings. Steel hoops which have been hinged 
on one side are then placed over the tops and bottoms 
of the drums and nails are driven horizontally through 
holes in the hoops through the fibre side walls and 
into the wooden heads. This drum also complies 
with I. C. C. Specification 21-A and will pass the pre- 
scribed drop tests. 

(d) Stapak drums are made in sizes ranging from 2 to 
32 gal. to carry up to 200 lbs. net weights. They are 
made with metal bottoms and covers. The metal 
bottom is attached by wire stitches through the side 
of the bottom which extends over the fibre side wall 
and through the fibre cylinder. Pressure is applied 
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to the metal at the chime to force a tight grip of the 
fibre side wall. The slip cover is all-metal and it is 
held in place by metal sealing lugs attached to the 
side walls of the drum. These lugs pass through slots 
in the rim of the metal cover and are bent down 
against the drum side wall. Another manufacturer 
fastens the cover by punching split rivets through the 
cover and the side wall. There are several minor 
variations of this type, mostly as to methods used in 
securing the cylindrical body of the drum to the 
metal ends. 

(e) Economy drum. This type has fibre bottoms 
and covers which are shaped by drawing moist fibre 
discs under pressure. They are fastened to the shell 
by the use of gummed bias woven cambric tape. 

(f) Keystone drum. The steel head and bottom are 
double seamed to the fibre shell similar to the head 
construction of the steel drums. The head contains 
a friction cover of any practical diameter which is 
held by channel clips or turnbuckles bent over the 
flange of the cover to prevent slipping. 


Containers of these constructions provide added pro- 
tection against contamination and transmission of water 
vapor by use of an inner ply of aluminum foil, rubber 
hydrochloride sheeting, glassine, or other protective 
sheetings. It can be sprayed or dipped in paraffin or 
wax. Spray coating of the inside of the drum with 
flexible linings of rubber or synthetic resins are other 
possible treatments. Asphalt laminated board is most 
commonly used to retard the transmission of moisture 
vapor. 

There is the advantage of a decrease in tare weight for 
the fibre drum. The following table shows a comparison 
which is approximately correct. 
tare weight 17.5 lbs. 
tare weight 23 Ibs. 
tare weight 25 Ibs. 


41 gal. all-fibre drum....... 
41 gal. 24 ga. steel drum.... 
41 gal. slack barrel......... 


\ 


2) The second type of drum is fabricated from either 
































The Seal of Shipping Safely! 


Your product, shipped in a Gaylord Box, is 
protected by the famous Gaylord “Extra Margin 
of Safety’’—the reserve strength built into every 
Gaylord Box that assures your product a better 
chance of arriving safe and salable. 


In American industry, the name GAYLORD 
on corrugated or solid fibre shipping containers 
is a recognized seal of shipping safety. 


Equally well known for extra quality are 





Gaylord cartons, bags and wrapping paper. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York - Chicago + San Francisco + Atlanta - New Orleans + Jersey City + Seattle - Indianapolis - Houston - Los Angeles - Oakland 
Minneapolis + Dallas - Jacksonville » Columbus - Fort Worth + Detroit - Tampa + Cincinnati - Des Moines + Oklahoma City - Portland 
Greenville - San Antonio - Memphis + Kansas City - Milwaukee - Bogalusa - Weslaco - Greensboro 
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10, 11, 12. Self-contained corrugated container for chemicals. 
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Due to its patented construction, top and 


bottom are stapled, eliminating possibility of sifting. By bringing both outer sections of the container to a 
butt and applying tape around circumference, no stress is placed on tape and the closure becomes strong. 


13. Five-gallon cylindrical fibreboard ice cream bulk shipper. 


solid fibre or corrugated fibre board, the shell being 
formed into cylindrical, square, hexagonal, octago- 
nal, or other multi-sided shapes by overlapping 
and wire stitching or securing by equally effective 
methods. The heads are attached by means of 
folding flanges of cylinders and heads secured by 
steel strapping, by wire stitching, by metal chime 
bands, etc. 

The first three drums described under 1 (a, b & Cc) 
have been approved for the shipment of such dangerous 
articles as some poisonous powders, inflammable solids 
and a few solid or dry explosives and they comply with 
I. C. C. Spec. 21A. This specification can be found in 
the Regulations for the Transportation of Explosives 
and Other Dangerous Articles and provides complete 
specifications as well as descriptions of required tests. 
It authorizes shipments of various net weights up to 
200 Ibs. in drums up to §5 gallon capacity. 

When these fiber drums are used for packing non- 
dangerous articles, the containers must comply with 
Consolidated Freight Classification Rule 41 Section 11. 


14 15 


Shipped flat and erected just prior to use. 


Weight of contents vary up to 4oo lbs. and maximum 


heights and diameters are specified for each group as 
well as thickness of fibre board, gage of steel used in 
bottoms and heads, and thickness of wooden heads. 

These drums resemble in strength the well-known 
fibre boxes rather than compare in strength with steel 
containers as is the case for the first group. Some of 
these containers are shipped flat and set up by the user. 

Fibre drums have the advantage of always presenting 
an attractive appearance. Long storage of steel con- 
tainers often results in corrosion and failure of the coat- 
ing. This is greatly accelerated in moist climates and 
in locations where chemical fumes are prevalent. Great 
strides have been made in decorating fibre drums. They 
can be spray painted in any desired color or combina- 
tion of colors. More recently, a printing press has been 
adapted to the printing of attractive designs on the 
cylinders of these drums. 


Credits: Photos 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6, 7,8 The Container Co. Photo 9 Keystone 
rum Co. _ Photos 10, 11, 12 Atlanta Paper Co. Photos 14, 15 
Gaylord Container Corp. Photo 13 National Folding Box Co. 


14. Three-piece  corru- 
gated board drum adapted 
to the shipment of heavy 
leather goods. 15. Three- 
Piece corrugated drum. 
Lid and bottom are held 
together by wire straps. 
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One operator with a Morrison Bottom 
Stitcher supplies 15 packers with corrugated 
containers on a continuous production sched- 


ule. Containers are top sealed after packing ee 


by a Morrison Top Sealing Machine. 





A battery of Morrison Wire Stitching Ma- 

chines of various ty is in continuous ser- 

vice in this plant. Over a period of twenty 

years, this plant has used Morrison Stitchers 
exclusively. 


MORRISON STITCHERS 2cez- 


Advantages of Wire Stitching 


STRENGTH of wire stitched fibre containers averages 200% greater than 
obtainable with adhesives or tape. Wire stitched containers are pilferproof 
and seals can not be weakened by moisture. 


ECONOMY of wire stitching is insured by low material cost (wire stitches 
cost from 3c to 5c per M); relatively low labor cost (wire stitching saves 
up to 50% on labor expense compared with other methods of sealing); 
wire stitching eliminates setting time (as required when adhesives are used). 


VERSATILITY: Any type or size of fibre container, any construction of 
flaps, any kind of corrugated or solid fibre board is within the scope of appli- 
cations of MORRISON Wire Stitchers. In addition, thousands of articles can 
be carded, assembled and wire stitched to wood, sheet metal, fibre, plastics, 
etc., at an appreciable saving of time and material cost. 


Morrison Wire Stitching Machines 


The 15 standard models of MORRISON Wire Stitchers include bottom 
stitchers, top sealers, combination top and bottom sealers, side seamers and 
arm machines. Various machine sizes and throat depths blanket the complete 
range of requirements. 


Machines are furnished with any one of 15 different speeds, 150 to 500 
stitches per minute. 290 or 335 R. P. M. recommended. Variable speed 
drive optional. 


MORRISON Wire Stitchers are of rugged construction. Formers, drivers, 
supporting shoes and other parts subject to wear after hard service are 
quickly accessible and easily replaced at minimum cost. 


MORRISON Wire Stitchers are designed and engineered for easy operation 
to eliminate the need for highly skilled labor. Every detail is incorporated 
for the convenience of operators. Adjustments to varying job requirements 
are simple and easy to make. 


All MORRISON Box Stitching Machines are equipped with the exclusive 
TYPE-SL Stitching Head illustrated and explained at the right. 


SEYBOLD DIVISION, Harris -Seybold 


Features of the 
Morrison SL Head 


Illustration at left shows the 
MORRISON Type-SL stitch- 
ing head with feed and man- 
drel blocks removed to ex- 
pose the face plate. Removal 
of four socket-head screws 
frees the face plate and makes 
all parts quickly accessible. 


Rear view of wire feed block 
shows simplicity and ac- 
cessibility. Practically the 
entire feeding and cut-off 
mechanisms are contained 
in this one block which is 
easily removed from ma- 
chine by loosening a single 
hand screw. 


Rear view of face plate shows 
simplicity of construction 
and quick accessibility of all 
working parts. Former slide 
is raised and lowered by in- 
dependent rollers actuated by 
the double profile cam. Two 
compression springs actuate 
the exclusive, new-design 
free-operating shoe. 
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XUM 


One of hundreds of installations of Morrison 








Assembling and sealing cartons with Morri- 





Stitching Machines where high speed assem- 
bling of shipping containers is maintained 
On a continuous production schedule. 


Types of Morrison Wire Stitchers 


Arm Stitcher 


Model SLA with 1534” Throat Depth 
Model SLB with 2534” Throat Depth 
Model SLC with 3334" Throat Depth 


USES: These machines are widely 
used for suit boxes, telescope boxes, 
set-up boxes, three-piece boxes, card- 
ing, assembling, and a wide range 
of special applications. 





” Throat Depth 
Model SLJ with 2534" Throat Depth 
USES: In addition to their standard 
use for stitching bottoms or corru- 
gated or solid fibre containers, these 
machines can be fitted with auxil- 
iary arm to make a combination 
Arm and Bottomer thereby extend- 
ing their scope of applications. 


0. 858 Washington Street, 


son Wire Stitchers in this plant is maintained 
on a high speed, low cost system of 
operations. 
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Top Sealer 
Model SLM with 2534” 
Throat Depth 
Model SLP with 3334” 
Throat Depth 
USES: These machines 
are designed for fast top 
sealing of slotted contain- 
ers of either corrugated 
or solid fibreboard. Un- 
der certain conditions, 
both tops and bottoms 
can be sealed after pack- 
ing. Machines are equip- 
ped with blade anvil arm 
and quickly adjustable 
roller top table as illus- 

trated. 

Where both standard 
bottom stitching and top 
sealing operations on the 
same machine are re- 
quired, the Morrison 
Combination Units SLQ 
and SLR, illustrated on 
the next page, are design- 


“tf SALES AND SERVICE 


See next page for names and locations of 
Distributors of MORRISON WIRE STITCHING 
MACHINES. These distributors maintain fully 
equipped and experienced sales and service 
organizations qualified to give you expert 
advice on the correct selection, application and 
maintenance of MORRISON WIRE STITCHERS. 


SEYBOLD DIVISION: Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. 
858 Washington St., Dayton, Ohio 








Morrison Combination 
Top and Bottom Sealer 


Model SLO with 2534" Throat 
Model SLR with 3334” Throat 


This type of machine is designed for both standard 
Bottom Stitching and Top Sealing of corrugated and 
solid fibre containers. 

The view at left shows the machine set up for Bottom 
Stitching, with the blade anvil folded down, the 
counterbalanced roller table folded up and the 
clincher post in position. 

The view at right shows the machine set up for Top 
Sealing, with the quick-acting counterbalance roller 
top table down, ready to receive the box. Folded top 
flaps slide over the blade anvil arm for stitching. 


Hand-Operated 
Side Seam Stitchers 


(illustrated at left) 


Model SLE with 2534” Throat Depth 
Model SLF with 3334” Throat Depth 
Model SLG with 45” Throat Depth 


These machines for hand operation are built with 
either straight head or 45° angle head, with angle 
head faced to the right. 


Automatic Side Seam Stitchers 
(illustrated at right) 


Model SLS Morrison Automatic Side Seam Stitcher 
stitches the side seams of corrugated and solid fibre 
boxes with uniform stitch spacing at high speed and 
low cost. 

This machine is practically unlimited as to the size 
of box it will stitch. It stitches boxes as fast as the 
operator feeds them. Quickly adjustable for change 
of set up, it is profitable for short as well as long 
runs. Accurate spacing determined by machine itself. 
Ask for special catalog folder which completely ex- 
plains this outstanding machine. 


The Morrison Model SLX Lift Table is available for 
use with the Automatic Side Seamer. This table 
handles a high stack of blanks directly from the load- 
ing conveyor and maintains the level of the top blank 
at exactly the proper height for most convenient fold- 
ing and feeding. Idle machine time is reduced 
by longer periods between refills, operator fatigue 
is reduced by eliminating necessity for lifting blanks 
to feed, and production is greatly increased. 


SPECIFICATIONS: MORRISON STANDARD STITCHING MACHINES 


; Actual Stitch Overall Shipping BOXED FOR EXPORT 

Model Type of Machine Throat to Floor Length Weights Gross Cubic Code 
Depth Distance x Width Net Crated Weight Feet 

SLA 15” Arm 1534” 45” 39x17 470 650 750 44 Nibble 
SLB 25” Arm 253%” 49x17 550 740 840 65 Nicety 
SLC 33” Arm 333%” $7 x17 750 960 1080 Niche 
SLE 25” Side 253%,” 57 x 36 620 820 920 Nickel 
SLF 33” Side 333%” i 65 x 36 840 1060 1180 Niece 
SLG 45” Side 453,” 77 x 36 1100 1400 1560 Nightcap 
SLH 15” Bottom 1534,” 41x19 580 760 860 Nimble 
SLJ 25” Bottom 2534” j 51x19 660 850 950 Nimrod 
SLK 15” Arm & Bottom 1534” j 41x19 600 780 880 Ninny 
SLL 25” Arm & Bottom 2534,” j 51x19 680 870 970 Nipple 
SLM 25” Top 2534” 55 x 28 1200 1400 1520 Nitrate 
SLP 33” Top 335%,” 63 x 28 1380 1600 1740 Noah 
SLQ 25” Combination 255%,” 55 x 28 1295 1495 1650 Nocturne 
SLR 33” Combination 333%,” 63 x 28 1480 1700 1900 Noddy 
SLS Automatic See special folder covering this type of machine. 


Note: Electric trip mechanisms for all models of Morrison Wire Stitching Machines are furnished as optional equipment. 
The Morrison Electric Solenoid Trip has important advantages, especially for side seamers and stitchers used for extremely 
large work. Complete details sent upon request. 


SEYBOLD DIVISION: Harris- Seybold - Potter Company 
858 WASHINGTON STREET ° DAYTON, OHIO 
SALES AND SERVICE 





E. P. LAWSON COMPANY, INC. CENTRAL SALES DISTRICT SOUTHERN SALES DISTRICT 


DAYTON ... 858 WASHINGTON ST. 
NEW YORK CITY . . . 426 W. 33rd ST. CHAS. N. STEVENS COMPANY, INC. 
CHAS. A. STRELINGER COMPANY CHICAGO ... 112 W. HARRISON STREET HARRIS-SEYBOLD- POTTER (Canada) LTD. 


HARRY W. BRINTNALL COMPANY 
DETROIT... 149 E. LARNED STREET SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, SEATTLE TORONTO AND MONTREAL 


MORRISON WIRE STITCHING MACHINES 


ATLANTA ....120 SPRING STREET, N. W. 











Metal shipping drums 


by R. W. Lahey 





LL metal containers of 10-gal. capacity and larger 
ate Classified as ‘‘drums’’ and include both single 
trip and returnable (multiple trip) packages. 
Returnable drums are of rugged construction, built to 
withstand excessive transportation abuses and for long 
life. They are manufactured in sizes of from 10 to 110 
gal. in capacity. These drums are fabricated to meet the 
individual requirements of each product to ke shipped 
in them. They are especially designed to cope with 
the chemical and physical characteristics of the prod- 
uct, to withstand any special transportation abuses to be 
encountered in that service, and to provide for the 
safety and convenience of the men who fill, handle, 
empty and clean the returnable metal shipping drums. 


The majority of these containers are fabricated from 
black steel sheets which may be sheet or “‘hot dip’’ gal- 
vanized, tin dipped, or terne plated, if coatings are re- 
quired. They may be lined with rubber or lead bonded, 
and some containers are lined with light gage chrome 
nickel or aluminum sheets. Drums are also made ot solid 
aluminum, chrome nickel, monel metal and nickel. This 
provides a wide range of choice where it becomes neces- 
sary to guard against corrosion or contamination. 

Returnable metal drums are made in both the full 
open-head and “‘tight’’ type. The open-head drums are 
used largely for dry or semi-dry materials and are popu- 
lar for carrying food products such as shortening and oils, 
pigments, lacquers, heavy oils and pastes, nitrocellulose 
cotton wet with water or alcohol, etc. The covers of 
these drums are usually held in place by a metal ring with 
a lever or bolt for tightening. 


The tight drums have screw plug openings which vary 
from */, to 2.3 in. in diameter. Proper specifications 
for these openings will lengthen the life of these con- 
tainers. Forged steel fittings are recommended and they 
should be welded into the drum. Ordinarily, U. S. pipe 
thread is used, but use of the jumbo or acid thread will 
add to the life of the drum if it is intended to carry cor- 
rosives. Complete drainage is desirable and any open- 
ing which will prevent this should be questioned. 

These packages are fabricated in the bilged (or barrel) 
and straight sided types. Manufacturers of the bilged 
barrels claim that the arched construction stiffens the 
sides and provides greater resistance to severe blows. 
It has only a small contact with the floor and therefore 
it can be rolled, turned, and up-ended easily by one man. 
The tare weight is less. 


On the other hand, it is claimed for the straight sided 
type with the “‘I’’ bar hoops that they are easy to roll 
and can be placed on end readily as the rolling hoops 
extend about 11/2 in. from the shell. The rolling hoops 
absorb shocks without transmission to the drum shell 






and it is claimed that lighter gage metal can be used 
in the shell construction. 

There are two basic types of bilged barrels. One is a 
cold drawn seamless drum and the other has a butt 
welded body seam with bottom either welded or brazed 
to the body. The inside bottom crevices are closed by 
fillet welding. This latter type can be made of lighter 
metal than the one piece cold drawn type, as there are 
limits to the machinery available for drawing steel. 
Advantages of the seamless type are added strength and 
an inner surface which is entirely smooth and without 
crevices to complicate cleaning. 

Straight sided drums generally have welded body 
seams with double seamed or welded heads. Reinforcing 


chime rings are generally used to cover the head joints. 





1. Hackney full removable head bilge barrel showing 
mechanism of the ring and lever closure. 2. Hackney 
seamless bilge barrel. Note smooth inner surface. 
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3. and 4. The Ringlox bilge barrel has a butt welded 
body seam with bottom either welded or brazed. This is 
a returnable container and is fabricated from 13-gage 
steel shell with heavier bottom and cover. 5. Acid drum 
—55 gal. capacity made of 14-gage steel with double 
seamed or welded heads and reinforced with chime rings. 


“T”’ bar rolling hoops are attached by tack welding to 
lugs which are in turn tack welded to the drum. Ex- 
panded beads on both sides of the hoops are not recom- 
mended as they prevent complete drainage. 

One type of drum is fabricated from two cold drawn 
seamless cups which are welded circumferentially, just 
off the center of the cylinder of the drum. The chimes 
are protected by foot rings welded around the periphery 
at each end. Drums made in this manner have the ad- 
vantage of no head seams. This provides added strength 
and permits more thorough and inexpensive cleaning. 

Returnable drums, larger than 55 gal. in size have been 
losing favor with shippers because of the excessive 
weight of the filled container. They are not only dif- 
ficult to handle, but are also hazardous. 

The interior of the tight headed drum should be 
shaped for complete drainage. Any crevices in the 
chimes or depressions in the shell of the drum at the roll- 
ing hoops or at the spud will prevent proper drainage. 
The drum which cannot be entirely emptied is not only 
unsatisfactory to the customer, but the dangers of de- 
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terioration of the drum through the corrosive action are 
liable to have serious consequences during use. 

Every shipper must choose between returnable drums 
and one time shippers. This problem is usually ap- 
proached with reluctance as it involves dealing with 
many intangible items which must be evaluated in terms 
of investment, cost, and convenience to shipper and custo- 
mer. No general rule can be followed, for the answer 
depends upon such questions as the physical and chemical 
characteristics of the product, whether the average haul 
is long or short, whether shipments consist of a large 
number of small ones or a small number of large ones, 
etc. Other items to be considered are depreciation, re- 
pairs, cleaning, maintenance, transportation cost out and 
return, billing and accounts, and cost of stock records. 

Returnable containers for dangerous articles must 
meet one of several I. C. C. specifications depending 
on the product to be transported. The 5 and 42 series 
specifications are for liquids and the 6 series specifica- 
tions are for dangerous materials of the solid type. 
C. F. C. Rule 4o, Sec. 5C governs the construction of re- 
turnable drums for transporting non-dangerous articles. 


Light gage drums 
Light gage drums may be authorized only for a single 
trip or they may be used in returnable service. Some 
liquids, classed as dangerous by the I. C. C. Regulations 
for the Transportation of Explosives and Other Danger- 
ous Articles, may be shipped in single trip containers 
meeting I. C. C. Specification 17C, a 16-ga. drum and 
I. C. C. 17E or 17X, 18 ga. drums, depending on their de- 
gree of hazard. Liquids which are not classed as danger- 
ous may be transported in drums of the constructions 
specified in C. F. C. Rule 4o, Sec. 5C without limitation 
as to the number of trips these drums can make. This 
rule does not provide for “‘one time liquid shippers.”’ 
Many dry materials, classed as dangerous, may be 
shipped in single trip steel drums complying with I. C. C. 
5 
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IS AN IMPORTANT PART OF | 
THE ALL-OUT EFFORT 


rox VICTORY 


| Conservation of materials in the field of 
shipping containers can result in waste .. . 
unless applied by experts. 








For years our packaging engineers have been 
developing, through research and design, 
shipping containers that conserve materials 

. . yet do the job of safely carrying the 
product without damage. 


At no time in American history has the 
need been greater than for organizations 


like Inland. | 


INLAND CONTAINER CORPORATION | 


Sales Offices: Indianapolis, Indiana . . . Milwaukee, Wisconsin . . . Middletown, Ohio . . . Evansville, 
Indiana . . . Chicago, Illinois . . . Dayton, Ohio . . . Canton, Ohio . . . Lima, Ohio . . . Cincinnati, Ohio 
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6. Hackney two piece drum with circumferential weld at 
center of cylinder. Chimes are protected with toe rings 
instead of conventional chime reinforcing rings. 7. A 
55-gal. 18-gage drum used for transporting liquids. 
Note corrugations in cylinder, expanded rolling hoops and 
mechanically pressed in openings. 8. Double seam con- 
struction for locking heads and cylinders of metal drums. 


Specifications 37D, 37E, 37F, 37G, 37H, as required 
by the Regulations. Drums for non-dangerous dry 
materials must be fabricated in accordance with C. F. C. 
Rule 4o, Sec. 5C. This rule provides the minimum gage 
required for returnable drums and there are no minimum 
steel requirements for single trip containers other than 
that the minimum and maximum capacities listed for re- 
turnable drums must be observed and they must be em- 
bossed *’S. T. C.”’ 

Drums of 18 gage and lighter, for liquids, have welded 
side or body seams. Electrically flash welding is con- 
sidered best because the flash can be trimmed and a 
smooth surface is available for painting and decorating. 
Heads are attached to the bodies by double seaming 
which forms a tight joint. A sealing compound is squirted 
into the seam to close up any cracks left by the bending 
of the two metals. Animal glue or a rubber sealing 
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compound is ordinarily used. Some liquids are solvents 
for these compounds and in such cases may find their way 
around the metal and a leak will result. This operation 
is one of the most important in the fabrication process 
because if the metal is not driven home properly, there 
will be a weak spot at the most vulnerable point. 

Rolling hoops in this class of drum are expanded into 
either a ‘'V"’ or “‘U"’ shape. Many drums have corru- 
gations rolled or expanded in the bodies in the areas be- 
tween the rolling hoops and the heads. It is claimed 
that these corrugations stiffen the sides. 

Openings are generally of the pressed-in variety. 
The spud or collar usually has a rubber or asbestos gasket 
between the body sheet and flange. The plug is of the 
ordinary screw thread variety, using a gasket of rubber or 
other effective material. Cap seals are popular because 
they are tamper-proof and afford an additional seal. If 
the spud extends into the drum it should have ports 
drilled into it to provide complete drainage. 

Light gage drums for dry materials are usually fabri- 
cated from 18 gage to 28 gage steel. Drums of the 
lighter gage material are usually used to pack a molten 
material which solidifies and thereby supports the drum. 
Usually, 26 gage drums are satisfactory for too-lb. loads; 


9. Mechanically inserted 2 in. flange with bung and cap seal. The cross section shows the construction of this 
opening attached to the drum sheet. The cap seal before it is attached is shown in Fig. 10 and when attached 
to the opening, in Fig. 11. Cap seals are popular because they are tamper-proof and afford an additional seal. 
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Above) The HEL- 
LER “Red Head”’ 
Standard of Them 
All! A variety of 
attachments adapts 
this ‘‘Red Head”’ to 
any stapling job. 


(Left) Foot Side Stapler. 
Where two hands are nec- 
essary to handle carton, 
and maximum speed is re- 
quired, this foot operated 
stapler does a perfect job, 
stapling sides and ends. 
Can drive up to 200 staples 
per minute. 


Shown at right is 
the stapling of seat 
covers for Army 
“Jeep” cars—one 
of the many de- 
fense uses of HEL- 
LER Staplers. 








SEAT COVERS FOR 
ARMY ‘JEEPS 


From coast to coast HELLER 
Staplers are speeding up defense 
orders, getting shipments out 
ahead of time, conserving labor 
and saving money. 


Due to priorities restrictions 
and material shortages, more 
and more firms are turning to 
new methods of packaging, fast- 
ening and shipping—and to the 
speed, flexibility and économy 

of HELLER Staplers. 


There are hundreds’ - 
of HELLER models to_ 
choose from. 











(Right) DeLuxe 
Lottom Stapler. 
Construction fea- 
tures make this ma- 
chine ideal for 
stapling carton bot- 
toms. Three times 
faster than sealing 
with glue, tape or 
silicate. 





(Below) Helping 
speed America to 
victory — HELLER 
DeLuxe Bottom 
Staplers stitch bot- 
toms of shell car- 
tons—as well as 
hundreds of other 
defense stapling 
jobs. 























TITCHING BOTTOMS 
OF SHELL CARTONS 


















As YOUR fastening problems arise, let our trained Engineering Staff solve 
or will create one 


them for you. We have a Stapler 
you better, quicker and cheaper. 








The HELLER Cao. 


to do the job for 


4312 Euclid Ave. 
e Cleveland, 0. ¢ 
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24 gage for loads up to 200 lbs. and 22 gage up to 350 lbs. 

These drums are usually made with the Gordon Lock 
or lap welded side seams, of which the latter is the 
stronger. Hook seams are occasionally used but they 
are inferior to the other two types. Spot welding at 
intervals along the hook and the Gord:n Lock seams 
adds to their strength. The heads are seamed by double 
seaming of exactly the same construction as for liquid 
drums. Sidewalls are stiffened by expanding corruga- 
tions of varying size and number in the cylinders. 


Closures 


The variety of closures which have been devised for 
these containers are too numerous to cover in detail. 
The most popular types are described below: 

The friction lid is used most often. It is a cheap and 
effective closure when the bearing surface between the 
flange of the drum and the cover is sufficient to provide 
a tight fit. A lid with a depth of */s in. is adequate. 
Friction lids are used in openings of from 4 to 15 in. 
in diameter—of course, the smaller the opening the 
stronger the drum and the less likelihood there is that the 
cover will pop out. 

These covers are sometimes fastened in position with 
three or more turnbuckles. Usually a small hole is 
drilled in the side near the end. The purpose of this is to 
wire the turnbuckles in position over the cover so that 
transportation abuses will not move them. A lead seal 
can be applied to the wire to assure the user that the 
container has not beea opened. 

Covers are also reamed or expanded to hold them in 
position. If this fastening is desired, the flange of the 
cover should extend below the flange of the drum head. 
The expanded cover makes an extremely tight closure but 
when it has been removed, the cover will not form a 
tight fit—in fact, it is difficult to replace. 

The bolted cover is another popular type. This open- 
ing is principally used in drums holding pastes and 
other semi-liquids, powdered or lump materials where 
large openings in the container are desirable. The bear- 
ing surface is between the flat head of the drum and the 
flange of the cover with a gasket between them. Nuts 
are attached to the under side of the head by welding. 
Machine screws are used to fasten the cover which makes 
a tight closure and for large openings is stronger than 
the friction cover. There are, of course, several minor 
variations of this opening to serve special conditions. 


12 and 13. Full open head 55-gal. Quiklox drum with 
ring and lever closure. This 18-gage steel drum is 
usually used as a single trip container. 14. Full open 
head drum with ring and bolt closure. 15. Cross sec- 
tion of Gordon lock side seam or lap welded seams. 
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CORRUGATED BOXES 





Factories in Principal Cities @ Canadian Offices, Toronto, Ont. 
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have the best 


i) 


you know - 


that corrugated shipping boxes can 
be converted into colorful, attention 
compelling die-cut counter displays that 
make shoppers stop, look and buy? 


that corrugated shipping boxes can 
be printed with all-over patterns, with 
modern designs, in a range of colors? 
That stock designs include linen weave, 
tapestry, pine needle and other pat- 
terns? That corrugated shipping boxes 
can have distinctive embossed surfaces? 


that patented Duplex shipping-dis- 
play boxes move more merchandise — 
increase profits—at point-of-sale? 


that you can get expert package 
design and package engineering service 
without cost or obligation . . from the 
H & D Package Laboratory? 
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The full open head has assumed a position of impor- 
tance in the drum closure field. The ease of emptying 
this container has quickly made it popular. The head 
is formed to fit as closely as possible on a curled drum 
chime. A gasket is fastened to the head to bear on the 
rounded chime. The head is held with a ting which can 
be drawn tight with a lever or bolt. Many different 
devices have been used. The heads are sometimes 
made of a heavier metal than the rest of the drum and 
this usually applies to the ring as well. This closure is 
invariably the customer's choice, but it will not with- 
stand the same abuse as the smaller closures. 

The screw lid is a popular closure for carbide drums. 
The effectiveness of the seal, naturally, is limited, as 
threads cannot be effectively pressed into metal of the 
gages in question. There is a gasket on the flange of the 
cover and the bearing surface is between the drum head 
and the cover flange, depending on tight screwing for 
pressure. The lid has a fin to provide ease in tightening. 

The lug cover drum is in demand for certain purposes. 
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16. Lug cover drum for 
greases and other semi- 
liquids. A sealing tool 
crimps the lugs under the 
curled portions of the 
head. 17. Drum witha 
12-in. friction lid which 
is held by 6 turnbuckles. 
This is a cheap and ef- 
fective closure when the 
bearing surface between 
the flange of the drum 
and the cover is suffici- 
ent to provide a tight fit. 


A sealing tool crimps the lugs under the curled portion 
of the head. The user must pry out each lug with a 
screwdriver to open the drum. 

In the choice of a drum opening, the shipper has an 
opportunity to perform a real service to his customers. 
There are several factors to be considered, such as the 
ease of opening and the necessity for re-sealing, the ease 
of emptying and the ability to completely reclaim the 
contents. The flange in the opening extends downward 
from '/. to 1 in. and this prevents complete dumping. 
This difficulty is often lessened by locating the opening 
off center and as close to the chime as possible. The 
manner in which the customer uses the product is the 
guiding factor in this choice. 

Drums for both liquids and dry materials may be “‘hot 
dip’’ or sheet galvanized, tin dipped, or lacquer lined 
to prevent contamination. There are many lacquers 
available for lining welded side seam drums and which 
must be baked at high temperatures. These linings have 
enabled the use of steel containers for many materials 
which formerly had to be packed in wood, glass, etc. 

Drums can be painted in one or two colors and can 
also be printed, lithographed and even embossed. A 
proper choice of colors will result in distinctive and at- 
tractive containers. 





Credits: Photos 1, 2, 6 Pressed Steel Tank Co. Photos 9, 10, 11 
Rieke Metal Products Co. Photos 7, 14, 16, 19 Niles Steel 
Products Division, Republic Steel Corp. Photos 3, 4, 5, 12, 
13, 18 Stevens Metal Products Co. Photo 17 Atlas Steel | 
Barrel Corp. | 





18. A 55-gal. drum made of 18-gage steel, generally used for transporting 
pastes and semi-liquids. 19. Left, drawing which shows the construction 
of the bolted cover; center, shows the lug seal; right, the ring seal cover. 
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* Globular Parchment 
a ae Buty Absorbent—Soft—Strong—lIn Attractive Tints or Pure White. 


Corrugated Parchment 
e Waxed Layer Board 


Box Partitions Protect your product in a SWEETONE padding paper. There is a particular 
e so aaa type that will safeguard it best—and impart both beauty and sales appeal— 
Ox Vividers 


Gian whether it is a radio or fine tools; a quality drug or food or a set of false 


- Waxed Papers teeth. 


Layer Cards 


@ Tissues Our years of experience and specialization are your guarantee. Tell us your 
Special Wrappings needs and we will send quotations with suitable samples, or, send a sample 

e a ; — of your product so we can send recommendations and return it, safe-guarded 

a —- by appropriate PADOCEL OR PADSIT. 

° GEORGE H. SWEETNAM, INC. 

e Specialists in the Packaging Field 

282-288 PORTLAND ST. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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e i ; : : / KIMPAK is used by the Weber Costello Company 
a — ong ee te byrteer of Chicago to protect high-grade crayons which 
iO SEIeRUatE Ne Pceusbuny sae oe are made for professional purposes. 

and finely engineered radio instruments. 


Lightfoot Shultz Company of 
Hoboken, makers of fine soaps and 
toilet products, uses KIMPAK for 
the packing of de luxe soaps. 


KIMPAK is chosen for the pro- 
tective and decorative packing of 
Holeproof Nylon Hosiery, popular 
product of the Holeproof Hosiery 
Co., Milwaukee. 
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KIMPAK* gives Product-Protection plus Extra Eye-Appeal ! 


THETHER you ship your products only one mile or thou- 
i sands of miles away, they need the proved shipping 
protection of KIMPAK* to reach your customers safe and 
sound. Soft and resilient, KIMPAK puts a shock-absorbing 
cushion between your merchandise and the jolts and jars 
that come from rough handling en route. 

The more exacting your requirements, the more you need 
KIMPAK. This shock-cushioning, flexible material won't 
scratch the finest finishes because it is so pure and clean... 
so free from dirt or grit. KIMPAK is now being used for 
the protective packing of almost every product you can think 
of . . . from fragile scientific instruments to heavy metal and 
wood furniture. Important, too, is the fact that KIMPAK 
can absorb 16 times its own weight in liquids, thus exceed- 
ing government postal regulations in this respect. 

KIMPAK comes in rolls, pads and sheets of practically 
every size and thickness and provides an easy solution of 





many different kinds of packing and packaging problems. 
There’s a type of KIMPAK that is “just right” for guarding 
your product against breakage, chipping and chafing . . . to 
help prevent costly mars and scratches. 

KIMPAK is a great efficiency booster in the shipping room. 
Employes like to work with it because it is so clean and 
pleasant to handle. And you will like it because it does away 
with fuss, muss and waste. Not only is KIMPAK as easy to 
use as a piece of string, but it is a real saver of time, 
work and money. 

In addition to guarding your product against shipping 
damage, the rich, velvety texture of KIMPAK gives an extra 
lift to the good looks of your package and your product. 
And more eye-appeal means more sales-appeal. 

Find out how KIMPAK can help to keep your profit 
margins UP by keeping merchandise damage DOWN. Send 
today for complete information. Mail coupon now! 


(*Reg. U. S. & Can. Pat. Off.) 





KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION PC-42 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


Please send complete information regarding KIMPAK. 
Company 


Address . 
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Protective pads and cushions 









UST as there is a wide range of types of shipping con- 
tainers and packages to choose from, so there is a 
wide range of types of protective pads and cushions 

available to the packing engineer. The same general rules 
apply in the selection and design of interior packing 
protection as apply in the selection and design of the 
shipping container. 

Simply stated, the material that will best perform the 
function of product protection at the lowest cost is the 
obvious material to employ. It is equally obvious that 
the matter of performance comes first in importance— 
cost second. All types of interior packing pads and 
cushions, sheets and wraps, from the corrugated board 
air pad to the excelsior pad, from loose excelsior, wood 
wool and shredded tissue to the softer paddings such as 
cotton, felt and, more recently, creped wadding—all 
have their logical places in the packaging picture. 

Creped wadding has made steady progress in its gen- 
eral adoption as a staple product in the packing field. It 
has many natural advantages. It is soft, clean, flexible, 
cushiony, easily cut and handled, available in many con- 
venient forms, sheets, pads, rolls, in various thicknesses 
and with various backing materials. Because of its 
ready adaptability to the common-place as well as to the 
unusual packing problem, it contributes to speeding up 
the operation of packing and cuts costs on many jobs 
where formerly baser types of packing materials have been 
used. In effect, all packaging is the means of protecting 
products from some form of damage while in transit or 
storage on the way to or awaiting the time of use. The 
ultimate user has need of and has become accus- 
tomed to delivery of the products he buys in factory 
condition. 


As products, new and old, are freshly packaged, new 
problems of protection arise. Almost all products need 
some interior protection other than a cleverly designed 
carton. Most carton designers recognize that and today 
they keep well supplied with and informed as to accessory 
materials, such as interior paddings, wraps and cushions 
of a protective nature. Among the many interesting ex- 
amples of products recently using creped wadding for 
protection packing are: graded Michigan apples, artifi- 
cial flowers, cake ornaments, fluorescent lighting fixtures, 
abrasives, rolls of metal foil, switchboard panels, elec- 
tronic tubes, airplane and gun control instruments, air- 
plane fuselage parts (such as wing ends, tails, struts, 
aelerons, etc.), flat silverware, polaroid glass, filters for 
color photography, artists’ crayons, bar candy in whole- 
sale containers, sheets of stainless steel, microphones, 
thermometers, advertising displays, box labels, trans- 
parent packages, transparent plastic sheeting. 

Generally the need of interior packing protection is due 
to the fragility of the product’s finish. Finishes of all 
types—varnish, lacquer, enamel, porcelain—are used 
primarily to protect the product itself from wear, mois- 
ture, stain, chemical and physical changes. Soie fin- 
ishes provide beauty of the product while protecting ir; 
others merely preserve this beauty and add nothing to 
its eye-appeal. Paradoxically, these protective finishes 
themselves need protection. That is the function of pro- 
tective pads and cushions. The thickness and size of 
protective pads or cushions are determined by a number 
of considerations: the nature of the product, the weight, 
protection of finish or structure, the type of packing con- 
tainer, the nature of the journey, and the method of 
handling or warehousing. 


Four steps in the packing of an Aero Mixture Indicator Unit, an important aviation instrument, manufactured 
by Cambridge Instrument Co., Brooklyn, N.Y.: 1. Square pads of l-in. thick creped wadding are used. 
2. The instrument is carefully wrapped with wadding evenly distributed. 3. Wrapped instrument is 


inserted into tight-fitting corrugated shipping container. 
cushion of shock-absorbing wadding and is fully protected against all shocks received in transit. 


Instrument is now suspended in a deep 
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5. Furniture manufacturers are keenly conscious of the 
need for safety packing to protect their products from 
damage in shipping and handling. This ladder-back chair 
in mahogany, with hand-rubbed shellac finish, made by 
Old Colony Furniture Co., Boston, is an excellent example 
of the packer’s art. All possible points of contact of the 
wood surfaces are carefully protected by creped wadding 
in a continuous strip wound around the legs and back. 
Kraft paper is wrapped over all before crating in open 
wood boxes. 6. Display Signs of Autopoint Pencil prod- 
ucts are protected from breakage and disassembly by thick 
cushions of creped wadding which imbed the pencils and 
hold them firmly in place. 7. Smith, Kline and French 
pharmaceuticals are sampled to physicians in safety from 
breakage by heavy cushions of absorbent creped wadding. 


In some cases the packing material is employed as a 
contact pad in conjunction with rigid interior packing 
for facing of corrugated pads or wood bracing members 
of wooden containers. In other cases it is applied in 
sheet form to cover wide areas of finished surface as a 
cushion protection from direct contact with the walls of 
corrugated or fibre containers. In others, particularly in 
the packing of small fragile articles, or in parcel post 
packing of liquids, it is used in thick blankets to swathe 
the product completely in a resilient cushion. 

Used as a buffer between product finish and side or 
member of packing container, creped wadding provides 
the four essentials of a packing protection material: 


1) Cushion to equalize the irregularities of the two 
opposing surfaces and thus eliminate press marking; 
2) Reduction of surface ‘‘burning’’ through ab- 
sorption within the padding of vibration in transit. 
3) Surface smoothness that increases with pressure 
to reduce further hazard of ‘‘burning.”’ 
4) Conformability to surface, which prevents 
cinders or other gritty substances from becoming im- 
bedded between finish and container walls. 

Not so many years ago internal packing materials were 

































given but little attention. They were considered neces- 
sary evils, avoided where possible and used only as a 
last minute necessity. Today the public expects and gets 
its purchases delivered properly protected, attractively 
packaged, individually packed and minus cheap, messy 
packing material spreading over furniture and floors. 
That is ‘“‘out’’ along with the cracker barrel and the late 
lamented horse and buggy. 

The functions of interior protective packing design 
and materials used for the prevention of transit damage 
may be stated generally as: 


1) Absorbing shocks transmitted to the product 
either from external blows received by the container 
or by concussion with each other when several prod- 
ucts are packed in the container 

2) Absorbing continuous vibration which all con- 
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8. Selected Michigan Apples, easily bruised, are pro- 
tected by a thick blanket of creped wadding in this gift 
box of Hill Top Orchards, Hartford, Michigan. 9. Beauti- 
ful Kensington Ware plates are packed in individual bags 
lined with whipcord-embossed creped wadding which 
protects them in transit and delivers them to the buyer 
clean and unmarred. 10. Protective packaging of very 
delicate colored crayons by Weber-Costello, using 10-ply 
sheets of resilient creped wadding as a cushion and to 
prevent container scaring. Photos Kimberly-Clark Corp. 


tainers are subject to in transit and which would be 
transmitted directly, with damaging effect, to the 
finish of the packed product. 

3) Absorbing liquids from broken bottles or from 
leaking closures. 


Eye-appeal in packaging naturally plays a most im- 
portant role as a sales-display factor with certain con- 
sumer products of the luxury class of which cosmetics, 
confectionery, candles are examples—products that vie 
with each other for consumer attention in dressed up 
packages. Like all other important manufacturing op- 
erations, packaging of mass production items long ago 
progressed to the stage of engineering design and is now 
in the domain of the skilled technician. Because such 
packaging is a practical art, the factor of utility at all 
times governs the selection of materials employed. 

In all packing design the engineer is governed by a 
great many considerations, including size, shape and 
weight of product, the construction and finish of the 
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product, how many units must be packed in the con- 
tainer, cost allowance, handling, storage and transpor- 
tation conditions, etc. He must then determine the type 
of container available and suited for the job. He chooses 
from solid wood boxes, wood crates, cleated fibre, solid 
fibre, corrugated board, etc. Equally important with 
the type of container is the method of interior packing 
to be employed. Here again he has a fairly wide choice, 
but the general divisions are simplified into the three 
methods employing internal protection materials: 


Compression packing: Where the product is com- 
pletely protected on one or more (in some cases all) sur- 
faces with thick cushions of protective packing material 
that hold the product in place, prevent contact with 
other products within the container, prevent its contact 
with the inside walls of the container, absorb shock and 
vibration in transit, handling, storage, prevent breakage 
and surface damage. 


Suspension packing: Where the product is sus- 
pended by bolting or is otherwise anchored to one in- 
terior wall of the container so that it is free from con- 
tact with all other walls. In some cases, protection 
padding of appropriate thickness is located at emergency 
points of contact with braces or internal framing mem- 
bers of wood containers or other type containers. 


Combination compression-suspension packing: 
Where the product is protected on one or more or all 
surfaces by a thin sheet or wrap or protective padding, 
or where contact pads are placed on the braces or fram- 
ing members to prevent direct contact of finish with the 
inner walls of the container so that rubbing and press- 
marking of finish is eliminated. For many such con- 
tainers the design favors lightness with strength, but 
the product packed is depended on to supply more or less 
of the rigidity of the package. The function of the pro- 
tective packing material in such cases is to distribute so 
far as possible the weight of the contacting wall or brace 


or member over the greatest area. 














WESTERN UNION GILDS THE LILY! 


“What more can be done?” you say AFTER vour designer has added 
ART to the container ... AFTER your factory has done a great job 
in perfecting a quality product... What more? 


Right there Western Union can step in to ranks of big business . . . and repeat orders 
add a new and dramatic touch to that old make us believe they mean it. 
reliable strategy SAMPLING. Something Call your Western Union manager for sug- 
about a courteous messenger . . . his neat, gestions on your next sampling campaign. We 


snappy bearing ...acrispness of manner... deliver sales messages with the samples . . . 
that makes messenger presentation ofasample open a magazine to your advertisement . . . 
go over BIG. So say scores of leaders in the and can add pep to any promotional plan. 


WESTERN UNION 





DOORS OPEN WHEN 
MESSENGER DELIVERS 
YOUR SAMPLE. 















DISPLAY ACTUALLY SET 
UP WHILE DEALER READS 
YOUR SALES MESSAGE. 


A TESTED METHOD OF 
‘ IMPRESSING THE PRO- 
FESSIONAL MAN. 
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Sealing with gummed paper tape 


by J. D. Malcolmson 





HE proper use of gummed sealing tape is a subject de- 

serving much attention in the shipping room. It is 

only necessary to study the corrugated and solid 
fibre cases on any large shipping or receiving platform to 
see instances of defective tape sealing—boxes with torn, 
loose or improperly located tape. Often, containers 
which appear to be all right at first glance will reveal, 
on closer inspection, that portions of the tape are not 
adhered to the box but, are simply staying in place 
temporarily until the first impact orscuff tears them loose. 

A test every shipping man should make is to take two 
or three containers that were tape sealed several days 
ago and strip off every possible bit of tape. If no blisters 
or unadhered spots are revealed, the job is perfect. 
More than likely, there will be a number of places where 
the tape comes loose with little or no effort even though 
it looked perfect originally. There is a right way and a 
wrong way to use sealing tape and many satisfied opera- 
tors are not doing a good job, due either to improper 
moistening of the glue, or failure to establish permanent 
contact between the wet glue and the package surface. 
Sealing a fibreboard container with gummed tape is 

not a hit-or-miss proposition. The correct method is 
the result of considerable research and experience, but 
even so is much simpler than some of the amateur meth- 
ods sometimes used. Briefly, it resolves down to five 
basic points: 

1) Learn the railroad, express and parcel post 

regulations thoroughly. 

2) Use a good grade of gummed tape. 

3) Moisten it thoroughly and adequately. 

4) Apply it where it will do the most good with 

the least amount of tape. 

5) Get contact—everywhere—between the tape 

and the box and maintain it until the glue sets. 


Rules and regulations 


Freight: The principal regulations are covered by 
Section 4(a), Rule 41 of the Consolidated Freight Classi- 
fication. These call for 60-lb. kraft paper testing not 
less than 60 lb. Mullen or Cady. The tape must be at 
least 2 in. wide and must cover all box seams and lap 
2'/. in. or more over the box sides and ends and must 
be firmly glued to all contact surfaces. The strips at the 
top and bottom of the end panels need not overlap. 
This refers mostly to slotted cartons. Section 4 also 
describes tape sealing for other styles of boxes. 

Express: These requirements will be found in Rule 
18(t) of the Official Express Classification. They are 
the same as for freight except that the amount of tape 
to be used varies depending upon whether the inner 
flaps are more or less than 6 in. apart. (This reference 
to inner flaps used to be included in the freight require- 
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ments but was dropped some time ago.) Until recently 
the express rule also called for a reinforcing cross strip 
across the center of the top and bottom on certain boxes, 
but Supplement 11 did away with this cross strip. 
Parcel post: While no tape sealing specifications are 
issued, the Post Office has ruled that domestic third or 
fourth class (parcel post) merchandise may be enclosed 
in sealed parcels bearing printed labels (not rubber 
stamps) which show the nature of the contents and name 
of the manufacturer, producer or shipper, and are en- 
dorsed “‘Postmaster—This parcel may be opened for 
postal inspection if necessary."’ This notice may appear 
on the address label, on a separate label, or it may be 
printed on the gummed tape which seals the package. 
The name and address of the shipper must also appear 
on the package. 

All these regulations call for paper sealing tape—not 
cloth. Cloth tape would make a stronger seal but years 
ago the carriers learned that a thief could strip off a 
piece of cloth tape, remove part of the contents and 
re-seal with another piece of tape without leaving any 
traces. Paper tape, éf properly adhered, cannot be removed 
without tearing either the tape or the box or both. 

Certain dangerous articles, such as insecticides and 
powdered poisonous articles, which come under The 
Bureau of Explosives, are required to be sealed with 
gummed cloth tape when packed in corrugated and 
solid fibre boxes. Cloth tape is also used by the box 
manufacturers in joining the fourth vertical corner of a 
slotted carton. Sometimes this is clay filled cambric, 
sometimes ‘‘duplex’’ consisting of cloth and paper and 
sometimes ‘‘asphalt’’ tape where waterproof and odor- 
less asphaltum is used as the duplexing adhesive. 

Asphalt has certain objections which have been 
avoided by a grade of tape wherein a creped kraft paper 
is duplexed with a colorless waterproofing adhesive. 
The crepeing makes for great flexibility and in addition 
the tape has strings buried in the crosswise direction 
making it almost impossible to tear. 


Paper and glue 


Gummed paper sealing tape is usually made of kraft 
paper gummed with a good grade of animal glue. There 
is good gummed tape and cheap gummed tape and the 
difference in cost between the best and the cheapest, 
when applied to one sealed package, is infinitesimal. 
Yet this tiny saving may spell the difference between a 
good delivery and a bad order. 

The quality of the kraft paper is judged by weighing, 
calipering, tearing and tensile tests. The glue is more 
difficult to evaluate and must be judged by the reputation 
of the tape maker and by its ability to moisten and set 
quickly andevenly. Hide glue has great strength, while 
bone glue speeds setting. For this reason, both are used, 
plus chemicals for increasing flexibility and deodorizing. 

In an effort to standardize the minimum qualities of 
gummed tape, the Department of Commerce, in coopera- 














tion with the gummed tape industry, has developed sim- 
plified Practice Recommendation No. R 114-30 which 
reduces No. 1 kraft sealing tape to three standard weights 
—35 lb., 60 lb. and go lb. These weights are before 
application of glue. 

The bursting test is also 35 lb., 60 lb. and go lb., respec- 
tively. For the 6o-lb. case sealing grade, the tearing 
test is to be at least 118 Elmendorf units in the machine 
direction and 140 in the cross direction, while the tensile 
test Cone inch wide) is to be 47 Ib. in the machine direc- 
tion and 27 in the cross direction. Standard roll lengths 
to be 800 ft. on 35 1b., 600 or 1000 on 60 Ib. and 375 on 
go lb. Standard package to be 30 in. long (viz., 15 two- 
inch rolls) and 16 standard packages to constitute a 
standard case. 

The government specifications do not define the glue 
nor the adhesive quality. This is because the sticking 
of glue is a somewhat complicated reaction. Gummed 
tape does not adhere simply because it is tacky and sticky 
as does medical adhesive tape. When moisture is applied 
to the glue surface of a strip of sealing tape, the glue 
dissolves in the water. The result is a flowable solution 
of glue in water and this solution soaks into the surface 
of the fibreboard box to which the tape has been applied. 
Then the water evaporates and the glue remains. Thus 
thousands of tiny fingers or anchors of dried glue are 
hooked under the fibres of the board. 

Obviously the coating of moisture applied to the glue 
surface must be sufficient to thoroughly dissolve the glue, 
and the glue itself must be of a good enough grade to 
go into immediate solution in ordinary water at room 
temperature. In other words, a flowable solution must 
be produced instantly. Insufficient moistening will 
make the glue tacky and sticky but will not carry the 
glue solution down into the surface to be sealed. Tape 
moistened with only a thin coating of water will invite 
the water to contract into isolated patches, and while 
such tape may stick quickly, it will not hold, especially 
after drying. Imperfect adhesion and blisters result. 

If, on the other hand, too much water is used, or if the 
moistening act is too long prolonged (as in completely 
immersing the tape in a pan of water) the easily soluble 
glue may be washed away or else the glue will not have 
a chance to dry during the normal rubbing period. This 
has led to the development of a tape which combines 





the stickiness of a thin coating of moisture with the hold- 
ing power of a heavy coating of moisture. This appar- 
ent paradox has been successfully accomplished by 
grooving the glue—either in straight parallel lines or in 
zigzag designs. Such glues also aid moistening by pre- 
senting a larger surface to the water, thus softening 
quicker and more thoroughly. The grooves also permit 
the escape of air which otherwise might be trapped in 
blisters when the tape is being rubbed down. 

Other glues are “‘cracked’’ to increase water absorp- 
tion and flexibility. After tape has been glued by the 
manufacturer it is dried on steam heated drier rolls. 
This bakes the glue to a hard, smooth glassy surface 
which tends to shrink one side of the paper resulting in 
curled edges and stiff tape. Some manufacturers process 
the tape at this point by breaking the glue surface into 
millions of fine, hairline cracks. These make the tape 
soft and pliable, reduce curl and speed up moistening. 

Because of the presence of this glue, reasonable care 
should be taken in the storage of gummed tape. Sup- 
plies should be kept in the original package in a cool 
dry room away from steam pipes and radiators. When 
first brought indoors in the winter time it should be 
allowed to season a few days before use as cold glue dis- 
solves at a slower rate. Warm weather or water with a 
little vinegar added will speed up the moistening. 


Mechanical moistening 


In the early days moistening meant just that—wetting 
the glue with the easiest method at hand. Some drew 
the tape over a wet sponge. This not only resulted in 
insufficient water but also tended to transfer the glue 
to the sponge which became caked and worthless. 
Others dipped the tape into a pan of water which pro- 
vided too much water and greatly delayed the setting 
time. Another way was to lay the tape upside down and 
pass a wet cloth or sponge over the glue with a slow, 
mussy operation as a result. 

To fill these needs mechanical moisteners were de- 
veloped and these have rapidly developed from the crude 
earlier desigas to the efficient, practical models now 
available. These various styles can be divided into 
three general classes—the felt pad, the roller type and the 
brush moistener. 

The felt pad type is least efficient as it delivers in- 


land 2. Pull type gummed tape sealing machine where lever or gripper pro- 
pels the tape over moistening unit. It delivers predetermined length of tape 


cut accurately and moistened. 


Photos Nashua Package Sealing Co. 

















sutticient water unevenly distributed and also rubs some 
of the glue off the tape. 

The roller type is better as it delivers more water 
and is extremely simple to operate and maintain, besides 
being very inexpensive. It has the disadvantage of 
often applying the water in irregular areas and this is 
aggravated by variations in speed of withdrawal. 

The brush type is the latest design of moistener, and it 
applies adequate water without skipping some areas 
and without wiping the glue off the tape. The brush 
is upside down and the only attention necessary is to 
see that there is always a full level of water in the 
fountain and to py e the brush before it wears too thin. 
The latest impro”y/designs have two brushes in tandem 
which increases efficiency, especially, at high speeds. 

Modern moisteners come in a great many designs, 
both automatic and ‘‘handpull.’’ Some can be adjusted 
to deliver predetermined lengths of tape, cut accurately 
and moistened. Others include a simple scale enabling 
the operator to withdraw the correct length each time 
even though each consecutive piece is desired of a dif- 
ferent length. Some models will slit the tape into two 
widths in the delivery action. Often one pull of the 
handle moistens the tape, cuts it off and delivers it—the 
cutting being effected by the return stroke of the handle. 
Despite this complicated action, modern design has 
resulted in very compact, attractive models which can be 
reloaded in two seconds and which have a self-sharpen- 
ing cut-off knife. 

In selecting a moistener from all these models the 
following suggestions may be helpful: 

1) Small automatic—measures and cuts a specified 
length strip in one operation. Adaptable for retail 
stores or small package sealing using 35 lb. 500 ft. 
rolls from */, in. to 1'/ in. wide with glue outside. 
2) Small hand pull type—for 35 |b. 800 ft. rolls 
(glue inside). Tape width */, in. to 11/g in. For 
general package sealing. 

3) Large semi-automatic—for carton sealing and 
medium sized shipping departments. Ejects a 
measured strip which is cut off with hand operated 
knife. Uses 60 lb. 600 ft. rolls, 2 in. to 4 in. wide. 
4) Large automatic—For most efficient and eco- 
nomical carton sealing on a production basis. 
Ejects and cuts measured strips in one operation. 
Uses 60 Ib. 600 ft. rolls 2 in. to 4 in. wide. 

5) Large hand pull type—a serviceable machine for 
intermittent use especially on extra large packages. 









6) There are also available complicated and expen- 
sive machines for special purposes. One of these 
automatically attaches gummed tape to a packed 
slotted carton. Another holds under pressure the 
two halves of a full telescope container while a 4 in. 
wide piece of gummed tape is wrapped all around 
the four sides of the joint. 


Do you waste tape? 


Many shipping departments look on sealing tape as a 
minor item which costs little or nothing and which 
can therefore be used without regard to expense. Others 
feel that the more tape used, the safer the outgoing pack- 
age. A brief consideration of the function of sealing 
tape shows that the only place where tape is working ona 
fibreboard box is at the seams or joints. Twoanda half or 
three inches overlap down the side simply anchors the 
tape which is reinforcing the seam above. 

If this overlap is properly adhered another foot of 
tape won't make this seam any stronger. The top or 
borcom seam where the outer flaps meet should be sealed 
-h a strip lengthwise over this seam. __Criss-crossing 
Fin. tape over this seam is wasteful as only the 2 in. 
width at the seam is doing any good. 

Almost any shipping platform can show containers 
with extra long pieces of tape down the sides and some- 
times even overlapping the opposite tape to make a con- 
tinuous wrap all around the box. Any schoolboy can 
calculate what this waste amounts to ina vear. For in- 
stance, most boxes are sealed with six pieces of tape. 
If 5 in. are wasted at each end of each strip (not unusual) 
a total of 60 in. can be charged to waste on one large box 
—multiply that by the number of boxes per annum 
amd get the answer in dollars and cents. 

One shipper sealing only 200 cases a day saved $435 
a year by cutting the overlap back to3 in. He was easily 
justified in installing a fixed length moistener. Of 
course, if tape is being applied with blisters and loose 
spots you may need this extra tape to compensate and 
hold the tape in place. 

Another disadvantage of extra long overlaps is that 
they hide the printing on the box and, moreover, gum- 
med tape does not stick well on printer’s ink. In de- 
signing printing copy, why not allow 3 in. for the tape, 
if you seal with tape? This leaves the copy visible 
and reminds the operator to watch his cut-off length. 










3. A _ scale attached to pack- 
ing bench shows tape lengths 
needed for each container. 4. 
Lever operated sealing machine 
with automatic tape cut-off. 
Photos Better Packages, Inc. 
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BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 





ADHESIVES 


ALL TYPES 


Arabol Mfg. Co., The, New York, N. Y. 
Atlas Gum & Sizing Co., New York, N. Y. 
Bingham Brothers Co., New York, N. Y. 
Findley, F. G. Co., The, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Manhattan Paste & Glue Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 
Midland Glue Products Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Natl. Adhesives Div., Natl. Starch Products, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Paisley Products, Inc., Chicago, III. 
Plaskon Co., Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
Sylvania Industrial Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Union Paste Co., Hyde Park, Mass. 
Williamson Adhesives, Inc., Chicago, II. 


AQUEOUS 
(Starch, Dextrine, Flour) 


Arabol Mfg. Co., The, New York, N. Y. 

Atlas Gum & Sizing Co., New York, N. Y. 

Bingham Brothers Co., New York, N. Y. 

Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge 
B., Mass. 

Findley, F. G. Co., The, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Manhattan Paste & Glue Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Midland Glue Products Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Natl. Adhesives Div., Natl. Starch Products, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Paisley Products, Inc., Chicago, III. 

Stein Hall Mfg. Co., Chicago, II. 

Union Paste Co., Hyde Park, Mass. 

Williamson Adhesives, Inc., Chicago, II. 


CELLULOSE 


Arabol Mfg. Co., The, New York, N. Y. 
Atlas Gum & Sizing Co., New York, N. Y. 
Bingham Brothers Co., New York, N. Y. 
—T Celluloid Corporation, New York, 


Dispersions Process, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Findley, F. G. Co., The, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Maas & Waldstein, Newark, N. J. 
Manhattan Paste & Glue Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 
Midland Glue Products Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Mitchell-Rand Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 
Natl. Adhesives Div., Natl. Starch Products, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Paisley Products, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 
Pyroxylin Products, Inc., Chicago, III. 
Sylvania Industrial Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Union Paste Co., Hyde Park, Mass. 
Williamson Adhesives, Inc., Chicago, II. 


EMULSION TYPE 
(Waxed Gums, Latex, Etc.) 


Arabol Mfg. Co., The, New York, N. Y. 

Atlas Gum & Sizing Co., New York, N. Y. 

Bakelite Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Bingham Brothers Co., New York, N. Y. 

Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge 
B., Mass. 

Dispersions Process, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Findley, F. G. Co., The, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Manhattan Paste & Glue Co., Bklyn, N. Y., 

Natl. Adhesives Div., Natl. Starch Products, 
New York, N. Y. 

Naugatuck Chemical, Div. U. S. Rubber 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

Paisley Products, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 

Pyroxylin Products, Inc., Chicago, III. 

Sylvania Industrial Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Union Paste Co., Hyde Park, Mass. 

Williamson Adhesives, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 
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HOT AQUEOUS 
(Gelatine, Flexible Glues, Etc.) 


American Cyanamid Co., Plastics Div., New 
York, N. ¥. 

Arabol Mfg. Co., The, New York, N. Y. 

Atlas Gum & Sizing Co., New York, N. Y. 

Bakelite Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Bingham Brothers Co., New York, N. Y. 

Findley, F. G. Co., The, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Manhattan Paste & Glue Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Natl. Adhesives Div., Natl. Starch Products, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Paisley Products, Inc., Chicago, III. 

Sylvania Industrial Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Union Paste Co., Hyde Park, Mass. 

Williamson Adhesives, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


HOT, NON-AQUEOUS 


(Hot Melt, e.g., Heat Sensitive Resins 
or Hot Waxes) 


American Cyanamid Co., Plastics Div., 
New York, N. Y. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., The, New York, N. Y. 
Atlas Gum & Sizing Co., New York, N. Y. 
Bakelite Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Bingham Brothers Co., New York, N. Y. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge 
B., Mass. 
Dispersions Process, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Findley, F. G. Co., The, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Manhattan Paste & Glue Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 
Mitchell-Rand Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 
Natl. Adhesives Div., Natl. Starch Products, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Naugatuck Chemical Div., U. 
Co., New York, N. Y. 
Paisley Products, Inc., Chicago, III. 
Pyroxylin Products, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 
Stein Hall Mfg. Co., Chicago, II. 
Union Paste Co., Hyde Park, Mass. 
Williamson Adhesives, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


MINERAL 
(Silicate of Soda) 


Arabol Mfg. Co., The, New York, N. Y. 
Findley, F. G. Co., The, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Manhattan Paste & Glue Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 
Midland Glue Products Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Paisley Products, Inc., Chicago, III. 
Philadelphia Quartz Co., Phila., Pa. 
Williamson Adhesives, Inc., Chicago, III. 


S. Rubber 


AMPOULES, GLASS 


Cournand, E. L. Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Glass Industries, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Kimble Glass Co., Vineland, N. J. 

Price, M. B. Associates, New York, N. Y. 


APPLICATOR, CLOSURES 
See Closures, Applicator 


APPLICATORS, MEDICINAL 


(Separate from Closure) 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Celluplastic Corp., Newark, N. J. 

Cournand, E. L. Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Glass Industries, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Kimble Glass Co., Vineland, N. J. 

Price, M. B. Associates, New York, N. Y. 

Standard Specialty & Tube Co., New 
Brighton, Pa. 

Victor Metal Prods. Corp., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Wirz, A. H. Inc., Chester, Pa. 


BAG TIES 


Acme Steel Co., Chicago, Iil. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Betner, Benj. C. Co., Devon, Pa. 
Royal, Thomas M. & Co., Phila., Pa. 


BAGS 


ANTI-TARNISH 

(Cloth and Cotton-Lined Paper) 
Andrews, P. L. Corp., Bklyn, N. Y. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Cottonluxe Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 
Eureka Mfg. Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Paramount Paper Products Co., Inc., Phila., 

Pa. 

Varey-Shea Bag Corp., Elizabeth, N. J. 


COMBINATION 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Betner, Benj. C. Co., Devon, Pa. 

Comet Envelope & Paper Co., New York, 
N. ¥ 


Crown Can Co., Phila., Pa. 

Equitable Paper Bag Co., Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Interstate Folding Box Co., The, Middle- 
town, Ohio 

Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Paramount Paper Products Co., Inc., Phila., 
Pa. 

Royal, Thomas M. & Co., Phila., Pa. 

Weber, H. G. & Co., Inc., Kiel, Wis. 


FOIL 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Betner, Benj. C. Co., Devon, Pa. 
Continental Bag Specialties Corp., 

York, N. Y. 
Dobeckmun Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio 
Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Neostyle, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Oneida Paper Prod., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, Va. 
Royal, Thomas M. & Co., Phila., Pa. 
Shellmar Products Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio 
Union Bag & Paper Corp., New York, N. Y. 


GLASSINE & WAXED 

American Paper Goods Co., The, Kensing- 
ton, Conn. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Betner, Benj. C. Co., Devon, Pa. 

Central Waxed Paper Co., Chicago, III. 

Comet Envelope & Paper Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Continental Bag Specialties Corp., New 
York, N. ¥. 

Cupples-Hesse Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 

Dixie Wax Paper Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex. 

Equitable a Bag Co., Inc., Long Island 

ity, N. Y. 

Food Packaging, Div. of Milprint, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Interstate Folding Box Co., The, Middle- 
town, Ohio 

Mason Envelope Co., New York, N. Y. 

Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Moser Bag & Paper Co., The, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Neostyle, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 

Newark Paraffine & Parchment Paper Co. 
Newark, N. J. 

Oneida Paper Prod., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Paramount Paper Products Co., Inc., Phila., 


Pa. 
Royal, Thomas M. & Co., Phila., Pa. 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 


New 
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Shellmar Products Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio 
Sweetnam, Geo. H. Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 
Tower Envelope Co., New York, N. Y. 
Union Bag & Paper Corp., New York, N. Y. 
U. S. Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Wolf Bros., Phila., Pa. 


MULTIWALL HEAVY DUTY 


Bagpak, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Equitable Paper Bag Co., Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

George & Sherrard Paper Co., New York, 
N. Y. 

International Paper Prods. Div. of Inter- 
national Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 

Union Bag & Paper Corp., New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE 


Acme Burlap Bag Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Ames Bag Machine Co., Selma, Ala. 

Ames Harris Neville Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Arkell Safety Bag Co., New York, N. Y. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Bosworth, M. M. Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, Il. 

Chase Bag Co., New York, N. Y. 

Cincinnati Industries, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Continental Bag Specialties Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

Cottonluxe Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 

Crescent Burlap Bag Co., New Orleans, La. 

Crystal Bag Co., Chickamauga, Ga. 

Empire State Bag Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Eureka Mfg. Co., Taunton, Mass. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Gallie-King Bag Co., Houston, Tex. 

Grafflin Bag Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Halsted, E. S. & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Hardin Bag & Burlap Co., New Orleans, La. 

Heinrich, H. H. Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Hutchinson Bag Co., Hutchinson, Kansas 

Kent, Percy Bag Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Keystone Bag & Burlap Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Lawson, Jacob Bag Co., New York, N. Y 

Lone Star Bag & Bagging Co., Houston, 
Tex. 

Maine Potato Bag Co., Caribou, Maine 

Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 

Millhiser Bag Co., Richmond, Va. 

Morgan Bros., Richmond, Va. 

National Bag Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Neahr, M. J. & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Noon Bag Co., Portland, Ore. 

Pacific Diamond H Bag Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Southern States Bag Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Sprosty, Dan A. Bag Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Sterling Bag Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Ullmann Bag Co., The, Detroit, Mich. 

Varey-Shea Bag Corp., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Walker Bag Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Werthan Bag Corp., Nashville, Tenn. 

Wertheimer Bag Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

West Coast Bags, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


TRANSPARENT 
(Cellulosic) 


American Paper Goods Co., The, Kensington, 
Conn. 

Central States Paper & Bag Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Comet Envelope & Paper Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Continental Bag Specialties Corp., 
York, N. Y. 

Crystal Transparent Mfg. Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Crystal Tube Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Cupples-Hesse Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 

Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 

Dobeckmun Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio 

Equitable Paper Bag Co., Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

Food Packaging Div. of Milprint, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Humitube Mfg. Co., Peoria, IIl. 


New 


Interstate Folding Box Co., The, Middle- 
town, Ohio 

Mason Envelope Co., New York, N. Y. 

Menasha Products Co., The, Menasha, Wis. 

Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Moser Bag & Paper Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Munson Bag Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio 

Neostyle, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Newark Paraffine & Parchment Paper Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Oneida Paper Products, Inc., New York, 
N.. ¥. 

Paramount Paper Products Co., Inc., Phila., 


Pa. 
Print-A-Tube Co., Passaic, N. J. 
Royal, Thomas M. & Co., Phila., Pa. 
Shellmar Products Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio 
Sweetnam, Geo. H. Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 
Tower Envelope Co., New York, N. Y. 
Trans-Pac Services, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
Union Bag & Paper Corp., New York, N. Y. 
U. S. Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Wolf Bros., Phila., Pa. 


BOTTLES 
ALUMINUM 


American Aluminum Ware Co., Newark, 


N. 


APPLIED COLOR 


— Hocking Glass Corp., Lancaster, 

io 

Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Ball Brothers Co., Muncie, Ind. 

Buck Glass Co., The, Baltimore, Md. 

Carr-Lowrey Glass Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Glass Containers, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Kimble Glass Co., Vineland, N. J. 

Liberty Glass Co., Sapulpa, Okla. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 

Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Swindell Bros., Baltimore, Md. 

Wheaton, T. C. Co., Millville, N. J. 


BEVERAGE 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corp., Lancaster, 
Ohio 

Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Ball Brothers Co., Muncie, Ind. 

Brockway Glass Co., Brockway, Pa. 

Buck Glass Co., The, Baltimore, Md. 

Glass Containers, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Liberty Glass Co., Sapulpa, Okla. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 

Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Swindell Bros., Baltimore, Md. 


COLORED 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corp., Lancaster, 
Ohio 

Ball Brothers Co., Muncie, Ind. 

Brockway Glass Co., Brockway, Pa. 

Carr-Lowrey Glass Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Double Duty Products, Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Glass Containers, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Kimble Glass Co., Vineland, N. J. 

Maryland Glass Corp., Baltimore, Md. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 

Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Pennsylvania Glass Products Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Swindell Bros., Baltimore, Md. 

Wheaton, T. C. Co., Millville, N. J. 


FOOD PACKING 
Anchor Hocking Glass Corp., Lancaster, 


Ohio 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


Addresses of companies listed appear on pages 628-634 





Ball Brothers Co., Muncie, Ind. 
Brockway Glass Co., Brockway, Pa. 
Carr-Lowrey Glass Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Glass Containers, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Kimble Glass Co., Vineland, N. J. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 
Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


HAND MADE 


Carr-Lowrey Glass Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Glass Industries, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Kimble Glass Co., Vineland, N. J. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 

Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. . 

Swindell Bros., Baltimore, Md. 

Wheaton, T. C. Co., Millville, N. J. 


MILK 


Buck Glass Co., The, Baltimore, Md. 

Liberty Glass Co., Sapulpa, Okla. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 

Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


PAPER (MILK) 
See Containers, Paper (Milk) 


PROPRIETARY & PRESCRIPTION 


— Hocking Glass Corp., Lancaster, 

io 

Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Ball Brothers Co., Muncie, Ind. 

Brockway Glass Co., Brockway, Pa. 

Buck Glass Co., The, Baltimore, Md. 

Carr-Lowrey Glass Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Glass Containers, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Kimble Glass Co., Vineland, N. J. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 

Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Pennsylvania Glass Products Co., Pitts- 
burgh Pa. 

Swindell Bros., Baltimore, Md. 

Wheaton, T. C. Co., Millville, N. J. 


TOILET, PERFUME, COSMETIC 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corp., Lancaster, 
Ohio 

Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Ball Brothers Co., Muncie, Ind. 

Brockway Glass Co., Brockway, Pa. 

Carr-Lowrey Glass Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Glass Containers, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Glass Industries, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Hamilton, J. T. & A. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Kimble Glass Co., Vineland, N. J. 

Maryland Glass Corp., Baltimore, Md. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 

Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Swindell Bros., Baltimore, Md. 

Wheaton, T. C. Co., Millville, N. J. 


BOX BOARD 


ASPHALT LINED 
one Co., Inc., The, New Y: *:, 
N 


Consolidated Paper Co., Monroe, Mich. 

Fibreboard Prods., Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Gardner-Richardson Co., The, Middletown, 
Ohio 

Jaypaco Co., New York, N. Y. 

Morris Paper Mills, Chicago, Ill. 

Ohio Boxboard Co., The, Rittman, Ohio 

Rexford Paper Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Salwen, Joe Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 

Waldorf Paper Products Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 
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CLAY-COATED 


American Coating Mills, Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 

Bradner Smith & Co., Chicago, III. 

Butterfield-Barry Co., Inc., The, New York, 
N.Y 


Champion Paper & Fibre Co., The, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio 

Container Corp. of America, Chicago, IIl. 

Gardner-Richardson Co., The, Middletown, 
Ohio 

Hinkson Paper Co., Palmer, Mass. 

Jaypaco Co., New York, N. Y. 

Lebanon Paper Box Co., Lebanon, Pa. 

Lowe Paper Co., Ridgefield, N. J. 

National Folding Box Co., New Haven, 
Conn. 


Salwen, Joe Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 


FOLDING & SET-UP 


Albia Box & Paper Co., Troy, N. Y. 

Alton Box Board Co., Alton, Ill. 

American Box Board Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

American Coating Mills, Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 

Andrews, O. B. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Butterfield-Barry Co., Inc., The, New York, 
Rm. 3. 


Carolina Paper Board Corp., Charlotte, 


Carthage Paper Makers, Inc., Carthage, 
N.Y 


Central Fibre Products Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Chemical Paper Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Chesapeake Paperboard Co., The, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Columbia Box Board Mills, Inc., Chatham, 

Consolidated Paper Co., Monroe, Mich. 

Container Corp. of America, Chicago, II. 

Continental Paper Co., Ridgefield Park, N. J. 

Cornell Wood Products Co., Chicago, III. 

Clifton Paper Board Co., Clifton, N. J. 

Eddy Paper Corp., The, Chicago, Ill. 

Federal Mills, Bogota, N. J. 

Fibreboard Products, Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Fleming & Son, Inc., Dallas, Texas 

Fort Orange Paper Co., Castleton-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 

Franklin Board & Paper Co., The, Franklin, 
Ohio 

Gair, Robert Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Gardner-Richardson Co., The, Middletown, 
Ohio 

Hummel & Downing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Hummel-Ross Fibre Corp., Hopewell, Va. 

Inland Container Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jaypaco Co., New York, N. Y. 

Lawless Bros. Paper Mills, Inc., E. Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Liberty Paperboard Co., The, Steubenville, 
Ohio 

Lowe Paper Co., Ridgefield, N. J. 

Lydall & Foulds Paper Co., Manchester, 
Conn. 

Mae Andrews & Forbes Co., Camden, N. J. 

Mac Sim Bar Paper Co., Otsego, Mich. 

Manchester Board & Paper Co., Richmond, 
Va. 

McEwan Bros., Inc., Whippany, N. J. 

Menasha Products Co., The, Menasha, 
Wis. 

Michigan Carton Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Mobile Paper Mill Co., Mobile, Ala. 

Morris Paper Mills, Chicago, Ill. 

Natick Box & Board Co., Natick, Mass. 

National Folding Box Co., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Nelson, B. F. Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

New Haven Pulp & Board Co., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Newark Boxboard Co., Newark, N. J. 

Ohio Boxboard Co., The, Rittman, Ohio 

Ontonagon Fibre Corp., Ontonagon, Mich. 

Queen City Paper Co., The, Akron, Ohio 

Robertson Paper Box Co., Montville, Conn. 

Salwen, Joe Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 

Schmidt & Ault Paper Co., York, Pa. 

Smeallie & Voorhees, Inc., Amsterdam, N.Y. 
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Sonoco Products Co., Garwood, N. J. 
Southern Kraft Div., International Paper 
Co., New York, N. Y. 
Strange, John Paper Co., Menasha, Wis. 
Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Tennessee Paper Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Toronto Paper Mfg. Co., The, Toronto, Ohio 
United Paperboard Co., New York, N. Y. 
Waldorf Paper Products Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 


METALLIC-COATED 


American Coating Mills, Inc., Elkhart, 
Ind. 

Bradner Smith & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Butterfield-Barry Co., Inc., The, New York, 
N. Y. 


Champion Paper & Fibre Co., The, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio 
Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 
Jaypaco Co., New York, N. Y 
Keller-Dorian Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 
Lowe Paper Co., Ridgefield, N. J. 
Matthias Paper Corp., Phila., Pa. 
McLaurin-Jones Co., Brookfield, Mass. 
Miller Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 
Paper Affiliates Co., Inc., New York, N Y. 
Salwen, Joe Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 


BOXES 
CORRUGATED & SOLID FIBRE 


American Box Board Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

American Coating Mills, Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 

Ashtabula Corrugated Box Co., The, 
Ashtabula, Ohio 

Carpenter Container Corp., Bklyn., N. Y. 

Consolidated Paper Co., Monroe, Mich. 

Container Corp. of America, Chicago, IIl. 

Continental Container Corp., Bklyn., N. Y. 

Crook Paper Box Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Eggerss O’Flyng Co., Omaha, Nebr. 

Excelsior Paper Specialties Co., New York, 
N. Y. 

Federal Container Co., Phila., Pa. 

Fibreboard Prods., Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Gair, Robert Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Gaylord Container Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 

Grand City Container Corp., New York, 
N.. ¥ 


Hankins Container Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., The, Sandusky, 
Ohio 

Inland Container Corp., Indianpolis, Ind. 

Keystone Box Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Kress, F. J. Box Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Maryland Container Co., Baltimore, Md. 

National Container Corp., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

National Metal Edge Box Co., Phila., Pa. 

Ohio Boxboard Co., The, Rittman, Ohio 

Ottawa River Paper Co., The, Toledo, 
Ohio 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 

Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 

U. S. Corrugated Fibre Box Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Waldorf Paper Products Co., St. 
Minn. 


Paul, 


FANCY WOOD 


Anderson Box & Basket Co., Henderson, 


Ky. 
Arrow Mfg. Co., Inc., Hoboken, N. J. 
Eureka Mfg. Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Harlich Mfg. Co., Mastercraft Div., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Mele Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 
New England Box Co., Greenfield, Mass. 
Nicoll & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Parfait Powder Puff Co., Inc., Chicago, II. 
Peterson Bros., Chicago, Il. 


Pilliod Cabinet Co., The, Swanton, Ohio 
Schunack, C. E. Inc., Meriden, Conn. 
Smith, S. K. Co., The, Chicago, Ill. 
Stiles, H. A. & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Warner Bros. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


LEATHERETTE 


Apex Paper Box Corp., Chicago, III. 

Arrow Mfg. Co., Inc., Hoboken, N. J. 

Chaspec Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 

Consolidated Box Co., Inc., Tampa, Fla. 

Deisroth, W. H. Co.,; Inc., Phila., Pa. 

Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 

Ehlbert Products, Chicago, III. 

Eureka Mfg. Co., Taunton, Mass. 

Farrington Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 

Harlich Mfg. Co., Mastercraft Div., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

Howell, F. M. & Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

Lindley Box & Paper Co., Marion, Ind. 

Lorscheider-Schang Co., Inc., The, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Mason Box Co., The, Attleboro Falls, Mass. 

Neumann, Robert Co., The, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Old Dominion Box Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Pictorial Paper Package Corp., Aurora, II. 

Pilliod Cabinet Co., The, Swanton, Ohio 

Schulz, A. Geo. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Schunak, C. E., Inc., Meriden, Conn. 

Smith, S. K. Co., The, Chicago, IIl. 

Star Case Co., The, New York, N. Y. 

Textileather Corp., Toledo, Ohio 

Warner Bros. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


MAILING 

Calumet Carton Co., Harvey, IIl. 

Campbell Box & Tag Co., South Bend, Ind. 

Crook Paper Box Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Cross Paper Products Corp., New York, 
N. Y. 

Deisroth, W. H. Co., Inc., Phila., Pa. 

Electric City Box Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Estes, E. B. & Sons, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Fibreboard Products, Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Flashfold Box Corp., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Fox, C. J. Co., The, Providence, R. I. 

Gair, Robert Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Gardner-Richardson Co., The, Middle- 
town, Ohio 

Gates Paper Co., Ltd., The, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Howell, F. M. & Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

Indianapolis Paper Container Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

International Mailing Tube & Wrapper Co., 
Long Island City, N. Y 

Kalamazoo Paper Box Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Keystone Box Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lindley Box & Paper Co., Marion, Ind. 

Mason Box Co., The, Attleboro Falls, Mass 

Michigan Carton Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Miller, Walter P. Co., Inc., Phila., Pa. 

Myers, J. & P. B., Inc., Jersey City, N. J. 

National Folding Box Co., New Haven, 
Conn. 

National Metal Edge Box Co., Phila., Pa. 

Neumann, Robert Co., The, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Ohio Boxboard Co., The, Rittman, Ohio 

Old Dominion Box Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Pharmacy Paper Box Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Pictorial Paper Package Corp., Aurora, IIl. 

Ritchie, W. C. & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Schoettle, Edwin J. Co., Phila., Pa. 

Schulz, A. Geo., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Schunak, C. E., Inc., Meriden, Conn. 

Seaman Box Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Sears, Merle Inc., Danville, Ill. 

Shoup-Owens Inc., Hoboken, N. J. 

Shuttleworth Carton Co., Inc., New York, 
me. &. 

Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Taylor Box Co., Providence, R. I. 

Waldorf Paper Products Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Warner Brothers Co., The, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Wilkata Folding Box Co., Kearney, N. J. 
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Young, Douglas Inc., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Young, Everett Co., Providence, R. I. 


METAL, COVERED 
(Fabric, Leatherette, Etc.) 


Arrow Mfg. Co., Inc., Hoboken, N. J. 

Eureka Mfg. Co., Inc., Taunton, Mass. 

Farrington Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 

Grammes, L. F. & Sons, Inc., Allentown, Pa. 

Harlich Mfg. Co., Mastercraft Div., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Hudson, H. L. Co., The, Bklyn., N. Y. 

Schleicher, F. J. Paper Box Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Seaman Box Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Smith, S. K. Co., The, Chicago, IIl. 


METAL EDGE 
National Metal Edge Box Co., Phila., Pa. 


METAL SPECIALTIES 


(For Mascara, Cosmetics, 
Compacts, Etc.) 


Advertising Metal Display Co., Chicago, III. 

Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

American Aluminum Ware Co., Newark, 
N. J. 

Chase Brass & Copper Co., Inc., Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Clark, J. L. Mfg. Co., Rockford, III. 

Crown Can Co., Phila., Pa. 

Ellis, George D. & Sons, Inc., Phila., Pa. 

Farrington Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 

Grammes, L. F. & Sons, Inc., Allentown, Pa. 

Gutmann, Ferdinand & Co., Bklyn., N. Y. 

— Mfg. Co., Mastercraft Div., Chicago, 


Hudson, H. L. Co., The, Bklyn, N. Y. 
Majestic Metal Specialties, Inc., New York, 
B.. ¥. 
Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Seymour Products Co., The, Seymour, 
Conn. 
Smith, S. K. Co., The, Chicago, III. 


MOLDED PLASTIC 
See Molders, Plastic 


MOLDED PULP 
See Containers, Molded Pulp 


PAPER SET-UP 


Adler, H. M. & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Alderman Paper Box Corp., Rochester, N.Y. 

American Tri-State Paper Box Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Angelus Paper Box Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Apex Paper Box Corp., Chicago, III. 

Atlas Paper Box Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Babcock, A. H. Co., The, Attleboro, Mass. 

Baldwin, Eli & Son, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Bicknell & Fuller Paper Box Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

Bird & Son, Inc., East Walpole, Mass. 

Bisler, G. A., Inc., Phila., Pa. 

Brick & Ballerstein, New York, N. Y. 

Bridgeport Paper Box Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Buedingen, Ferdinand Co., Inc., Rochester, 
N. ¥ 


Buffington, F. H. Co., Providence, R. I. 

Burt, F. N. Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y 

Cambridge Paper Box Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Carter, Wm. Co., Needham Heights, Mass. 

Casselman, T. & E. Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Central States Paper & Bag Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Claff, M. B. & Sons, Inc., Randolph, Mass. 

Columbus Paper Box Co., Inc., Columbus, 
Ohio 

Compressed Paper Box Corp., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Consolidated Box Co., Inc., Tampa, Fla. 

Consolidated Paper Box Co., Somerville, 
Mass. 





Crompton-Adelphia Corp., John, Phila., Pa 

Crook Paper Box Co., N. Kansas City, Mo. 

Datz Mfg. Co., Phila., Pa. 

Deisroth, W. H. Co., Inc., Phila., Pa. 

Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 

Dix, J. J., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Dorfman, A. Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Eagle Paper Box Co., New York, N. Y. 

Eagle Paper Box Mfg. Co., Chicago, II. 

Eggerss O’Flyng Co., Omaha, Nebr. 

Eureka Paper Box Corp., Chicago, IIl. 

Fairchild, E. E., Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Fibreboard Products, Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Fleishhacker Paper Box Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Fleisig, H., Inc. New York, N. Y. 

Flour City Paper Box Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Flower City Specialty Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Foster & Cross, Inc., Bklyn., N. Y. 

Frankenberg Bros., Columbus, Ohio 

Friend Box Co., Danvers, Mass. 

Garfield Box Co., Clifton, N. J. 

Gerbereux, Dufft & Kinder, New York, N.Y. 

Great Lakes Box Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio 

Grand Rapids Paper Box Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Hess & Densen, New York, N. Y. 

Henry, Ira L. Co., Watertown, Wis. 

Heywood Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Hickory Paper Box Co., Hickory, N. C 

High Point Paper Box Co., Inc., High Point, 
N.C 


Hoague-Sprague Corp., Lynn, Mass. 
Hollywood Paper Box Corp., Hollywood, 
Calif. 
Howell, F. M. & Co., Elmira, N. Y. 
Indianapolis Paper Container Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
Jones, Jesse Paper Box Co., Phila., Pa. 
Kalamazoo Paper Box Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 
Kentucky Paper Box Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Keystone Box Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kiernan-Hughes Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Klein, A. & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Koehl, Wm. Co., The, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Kroeck Paper Box Co., Chicago, IIl. 
L-A Paper Box Factory, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Lebanon Paper Box Co., Lebanon, Pa. 
Lengsfield Bros., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Lorscheider-Schang Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Maryland Paper Box Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Mason Box Co., The, Attleboro Falls, Mass. 
McClintock Corp., The, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Meyer, Frank C. Co., Inc., Bklyn, N. Y. 
Miller, Walter P. Co., Inc., Phila., Pa. 
Minkoff & Rosenfield Bros., Inc., Bklyn., 
nN. ¥. 
Moser Paper Box Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
National Metal Edge Box Co., Phila., Pa. 
National Paper Box Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Neumann, Robert Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Newark Paper Box Co., Newark, N. J. 
Newton Carton, Newark, N. J. 
Old Dominion Box Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Paper Package Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pharmacy Paper Box Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Pictorial Paper Package Corp., Aurora, III. 
Plumly, Eugene K. Co., Phila., Pa. 
Pohlig Bros., Richmond, Va. 
Pollock Paper & Box Co., Dallas, Tex. 
Quality Park Box Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Randolph Paper Box Co., Richmond, Va. 
Ritchie, W. C. & Co., Chicago, III. 


Rock City Paper Box Co., Inc., Nashville, 


Tenn. 
Rogers, Edward H., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Rowell, E. N. Co., Inc., Batavia, N. Y. 
Rubin, Jos. & Sons, Inc., Bklyn, N. Y. 
Scandore Paper Box Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 


Schleicher, F. J. Paper Box Co., St. Louis, 


Mo. 


Schmeer’s Paper Box Co., Inc., Syracuse, 


mM. ¥. 
Schmidt, Henry & Bro., Inc., Phila., Pa. 
Schoettle, Edwin J. Co., Phila., Pa. 
Schulz, A. Geo. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Schunak, C. E., Inc., Meriden, Conn. 


Addresses of companies listed appear on pages 628-634 


Schurmann, F. A., Inc., Bklyn, N. Y. 
Scott & McDonald, Inc., Everett, Mass. 
Seaman Box Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Seeley Tube & Box Co., Newark, N. J. 
Service Paper Box Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Shampain, Citron, Clark, Inc., Bklyn, N. Y. 
Shaw Paper Box Co., Meriden, Conn. 
Shawprint, Inc., Lowell, Mass. 
Shomer-Majestic Box Corp., New York, 
Mi. ©. 
Shoup-Owens, Inc., Hoboken, N. J. 
Simplex Paper Box Corp., Lancaster, Pa. 
Smith-Lustig Paper Box Mfg. Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Snyder, Geo. H., Inc., Phila., Pa. 
Specialty Paper Box Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 
Sterling-Wasser Box Co., Homestead, Pa. 
Strouse, Adler Co., The, New Haven, Conn. 
Taylor Box Co., Providence, R: I. 
Terre Paper Box Co., Chicago, II. 
Thoma Paper Box Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Trum, E. J. Inc., Bklyn, N. Y. 
Union Paper Box Mfg. Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Utica Box Co., Inc., Utica, N. Y. 
Van Ness Bros., Inc., Paterson, N. J. 
Wallace Paper Box Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Warner Bros. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Waterbury Paper Box Co., Waterbury, 
Conn. 
Wilkens Paper Box Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Wilson Paper Box Co., Richmond, Va. 
Young, Douglas Inc., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Young, Everett Co., Providence, R. I. 
Zumbiel, C. W. Co., The, Norwood, Ohio 


RIGID TRANSPARENT 


Acme Paper Box Co., Chicago, III. 

Allvue Container Corp., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Arrow Mfg. Co., Hoboken, N. J. 

Athol Paper Box Co., Athol, Mass. 

Atlanta Box Factory, Atlanta, Ga. 

Atlantic Paper Box Co., Boston, Mass. 

Autokraft Box Co., Hanover, Pa. 

Babcock Box Co., Attleboro, Mass. 

Barger Box Co., Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 

Bisler, G. A., Inc., Phila., Pa. 

Box Novelties, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Box Shop, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 

Buckley, C. E. Co., Leominster, Mass. 

Buedingen, Wm. & Son, Rochester, N. Y. 

Burt, F. N. Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cambridge Paper Box Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Casco Paper Box Co., Inc., Portland, Me. 

Central States Paper & Bag Co., Inc., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Clark, Geo. V. Co., Inc., Long Island City, 
N. Y 


Cleveland Container Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Clover Paper & Transparent Boxes, Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

Cournand, E. L. Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 

Design Center, New York, N. Y. 

Diamond Press, Inc., The Display-rite 
Div., New York, N. Y. 

Dickerman Box Co., Cambridge, Mass 

Dorfman, A. & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Earlville Paper Box Co., Earlville, N. Y. 

Eggerss O’Flyng Co., Omaha. Nebr. 

Enbee Transparent Specialty Co., New 
York, N. ¥. 

Everett Transparent Container Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Fairchild, E. E. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Fleishhacker Paper Box Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Flower City Specialty Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Friend Box Co., Danvers, Mass. 

Frost Box Co., Inc., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Globe Paper Box Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Hampshire Paper Box Co., Florence, Mass. 

Harvard Specialty Mfg. Corp., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Henry, Ira L. Co., Watertown, Wis. ; 

High Point Paper Box Co., High Point, 
N.C. 

Howell, F. M. & Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

Hygienal Co., New York, N. Y. 
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Humitube Mfg. Co., Peoria, Ill. 

J. L. Paper Box Co., Attleboro, Mass. 

Landowne, J. Co., The, Bklyn, N. Y. 

Lebanon Paper Box Co., Lebanon, Pa. 

Leominster Paper Box Co., Leominster, 
Mass. 

Lorscheider-Schang Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Mason Box Co., Attleboro Falls, Mass. 

Meier, Joshua, New York, N. Y. 

Merrick Transparent Products, Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

Meyer, Frank C. Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Meyer, Jos. H. Bros., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Miller, Walter P. Co., Inc., Phila., Pa. 

National Transparent Box Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 

Old Dominion Box Co., Inc., Charlotte, 
N.C 


Parfait Powder Puff Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Paper Package Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Pedersen Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Plumly, Geo. W. Co., Phila., Pa. 

Price, M. B. Associates, New York, N. Y. 

Ritchie, W. C. & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Robinson, A. E. & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Rudnick, A. A. Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Schleicher, F. J. Paper Box Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Schwartz, H. L. & Sons Mfg. Co., Benton 
Harbor, Mich. 

Seaman Box Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Shaw Paper Box Co., Meriden, Conn. 

Shoup-Owens, Inc., Hoboken, N. J. 

Siegel, A. L. Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 

Stecker Paper Box Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Stein, A. & Co., Inc., Chicago, III. 

Taylor Box Co., Providence, R. I. 

Transparent Specialties Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Union Specialty Co., Plainfield, N. J. 

U. S. Envelope Co., P. P. Kellogg Div., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Walco Plastics, E. Orange, N. J. 

Wallace Paper Box Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Warneke Paper Box Co., Denver, Colo. 

Warner Bros. Co., The, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Waterbury Paper Box Co., Inc., Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Weinman Bros., Chicago, III. 

Williams Bros., St. Joseph, Mich. 

Young, Douglas Inc., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Zumbiel, C. W. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


TIN LITHOGRAPHED 
American Can Co., New York, N. Y. 
Bertels Metal Ware Co., Kingston, Pa. 
Burdick & Son, Albany, N. Y. 
Clark, Geo. V. Co., Inc., Long Island City, 
N. Y 


Clark, J. L. Mfg. Co., Rockford, II!. 

Continental Can Co., New York, N. Y. 

Crown Can Co., Phila., Pa. 

Federal Tin Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Fein’s Tin Can Co., Inc., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Hudson, H. L., Co., The, New York, N. Y. 

Independent Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Ketcham, Howard Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Liberty Can & Sign Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Litho Can Corp., Camden, N. J. 

Mason Can Co., Providence, R. I. 

National Can Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Owens-Illinois Can Co., Toledo, Ohio 

Pacific Can Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Seymour Products. Co., The, Seymour 
Conn. 

Stuber & Kuck Co., Peoria, Il. 

Western Can Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


WINDOW 


See Boxes, Paper Set-Up 
See Cartons, Folding & Display 


CADDIES, CRACKERS 


Ace Carton Corp., Cicero, Ill. 

American Can Co., New York, N. Y. 
Consolidated Paper Co., Monroe, Mich. 
Crook Paper Box Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Crown Can Co., Phila., Pa. 

Densen-Banner Co., Ridgefield Park, N. J. 

Fibreboard Prods., Inc.,San Francisco, Calif. 

Gair, Robert Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Gardner-Richardson Co., Middletown, Ohio 

Gaylord Container Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 

“= & Dauch Paper Co., The, Sandusky, 

io 

Inland Container Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Interstate Folding Box Co., Middletown, 
Ohio 

Morris Paper Mills, Chicago, III. 

National Can Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Schoettle, Edwin J. Co., Phila., Pa. 

Schulz, A. Geo. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Texas Paper Box Mfg. Co., Dallas, Texas 

Waldorf Paper Products Co., St. Paul 
Minn. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS 


Ams, Max Machine Co., The, Bridgeport 
Conn. 

Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge 
B., Mass. 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New York, 
N. Y. 


CANS 


FIBRE 


American Can Co., New York, N. Y. 

Cambridge Paper Box Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Canister Co., The, Phillipsburg, N. J. 

Cin-Made Corp., The, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cleveland Container Co., The, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Continental Can Co., New York, N. Y. 

Fibreboard Prods., Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 

Gardner-Richardson Co., Middletown, Ohio 

Gates Paper Co., Ltd., The, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Indianapolis Paper Container Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Menasha Products Co., The, Menasha, Wis. 

Pictorial Paper Package Corp., Aurora, III. 

Purepac Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Rardolph Paper Box Co., Richmond, Va. 

R. C. Can Co., St. Louis, Mo 

Ritchie, W. C. & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Sefton Fibre Can Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Shoup-Owens, Inc., Hoboken, N. J. 

Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Waldorf Paper Products Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 
RIGID TRANSPARENT 
Cambridge Paper Box Co., Cambridge, 


Mass. 

Celluplastic Corp., Newark, N. J. 

Central States Paper & Bag Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Cin-Made Corp., The, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Clark, Geo. V. Co., Inc., Long Island City, 
N. Y 


Henry, Ira, L. Co., Watertown, Wis. 

Levy, Maurice, New York. N. Y. 

Neostyle, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 

Ritchie, W. C. & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Seaman Box Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Transparent Specialties Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Walco Plastics, East Orange, N. J. 

Weinman Bros., Chicago, IIl. 


TIN 


American Can Co., New York, N. Y. 

Armstrong Paint & Varnish Works, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Bennett, E. W. & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Bertels Metal Ware Co., Inc., Kingston, Pa. 

Ruckeye Stamping Co., The, Columbus, 
Ohio 

Burdick & Son, Albany, N. Y. 

Bushwick Can Co., Inc., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Cadillac Can Co., Mt. Clemens, Mich. 

Cans, Inc., Chicago, III. 





Central Can Co., Inc., Chicago, III. 
Chesapeake Can Co., Inc., Crisfield, Md. 
Clark, Geo. V. Co., Inc., Long Island City, 


N. Y. 
Clark, J. L. Mfg. Co., Rockford, Ill. 
Clarke Can Co., Phila., Pa. 
Columbia Specialty Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
Md. 
Conneaut Can Co., Inc., Conneaut, Ohio 
Continental Can Co., New York, N. Y. 
Cordiano Can Co., Inc., Bklyn., N. Y. 
Crown Can Co., Phila., Pa. 
Davies Can Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio 
Eagle Can Co., Somerville, Mass. 
Eastern Can Co., Inc., Bklyn, N. Y. 
Ellis, Geo. D. & Sons, Inc., Phila., Pa. 
Federal Tin Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Fein’s Tin Can Co., Inc., Bklyn, N. Y. 
General Can Co., Chicago, III. 
Giles Can Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Grand Sheet Metal Works, Chicago, II. 
Grimley, Frank J., San Francisco, Calif. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Hudson, H. L. Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 
Independent Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
LeComte & Co., Inc., Bklyn, N. Y. 
Liberty Can & Sign Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
Lincoln Can Mfg. Corp., Bklyn, N. Y. 
Litho Can Corp., Camden, N. J. 
Manufacturers Can Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Mason Can Co., Providence, R. I. 
Melvina Can Co., Maspeth, L.I., N. Y. 
Milton, Geo. A. Can Co., Inc., Bklyn, N. Y. 
National Can Corp., New York, N. Y. 
National Tin Can Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 
New Can Co., Inc., The, Malden, Mass. 
Olive Can Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Owens-Illinois Can Co., Toledo, Ohio 
Pacific Can Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Philadelphia Can Co., Phila., Pa. 
Platt Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
Robertson Steel & Iron Co., Springfield, 
Ohio 
Sexton Can Co., Inc., Everett, Mass. 
Seymour Products Co., The, Seymour, 
Conn. 
Standard Can Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Steel & Tin Prods. Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Stuber & Kuck Co., Peoria, IIl. 
Superior Can Co., Inc., Bklyn, N. Y. 
Thompson Can Co., Dallas, Tex. 
Victor Metal Products Corp., Bklyn, N. Y. 
Vulcan Stamping & Mfg. Co., Inc., Bell- 
wood, IIl 


TIN 
(Cellulose Window) 


Clark, Geo. V. Co., Inc., Long Island City, 
mY. 


PAPER 
(For Bulk Ice Cream) 


Morris Paper Mills, Chicago, Ill. 

National Folding Box Co., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


CARTONS 


CAN & BOTTLE CARRIERS 


American Coating Mills, Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 

Ashtabula Corrugated Box Co., The, Ash- 
tabula, Ohio 

Brown & Bailey Co., Phila., Pa. 

Chicago Carton Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Container Corp. of America, Chicago, IIl. 

Continental Folding Paper Box Co., Inc., 
Ridgefield, N. J. 

Federal Carton Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Fibreboard Products Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Fort Orange Paper Co., Castleton-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y. 

Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Gair, Robert Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Gardner-Richardson Co., Middletown, Ohio 


Bold-face listings indicate advertisers in this issue 











Grand Rapids Paper Box Co., 
ids, Mich. 

International Folding Paper Box Co., Inc., 
N. Bergen, N. J. 

Interstate Folding Box Co., The, Middle- 
town, Onio 

Menasha Products Co., The, Menasha, Wis. 

Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Morris Paper Mills, Chicago, II. 

Ohio Boxboard Co., The, Rittman, Ohio 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 

Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, Va. 

Richardson Taylor-Globe Corp., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


Grand Rap- 


Robertson Paper Box Co., Inc., Montville, 
Conn. 
Rossotti Lithographing Co., Inc., N. 


Bergen, N. J. 
Sample-Durick Co., Inc 
Mass. 
Warner Bros., Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


, Indian Orchard, 


FOLDING & DISPLAY 


Ace Carton Corp., Cicero, Ill. 
Addison Lithographing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
American Box Board Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
American Coating Mills, Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 
Andrews, P. L. Corp., Bklyn, N. Y. 
Atlantic Carton Corp., Norwich, Conn. 
Badger Carton Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bloomer Bros. Co., Newark, N. Y. 
Blum Folding Paper Box Co., Inc., The, 
Bklyn, N. Y. 
Brooks Bank Note Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Brown & Bailey Co.,-Phila., Pa. 
Burt, F. N. Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Campbell Box & Tag Co., South Bend, Ind. 
Chicago Carton Co., Chicago, Iil. 
Consolidated Paper Co., Monroe, Mich. 
Container Corp. of America, Chicago, IIl. 
Continental Folding Paper Box Co., Inc., 
Ridgefield, N. J. 
Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 
Densen-Banner Co., Ridgefield Park, N. J. 
Eggerss O’Flyng Co., Omaha, Nebr. 
Empire Box Corp.. Chicago, III. 
Fairchild, E. E. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
Federal Carton Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Fibreboard Prods., Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 
Fitzhugh, Wm. W. Inc., Bklyn, N. Y. 
Flour City Paper Box Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Folding Boxes, Inc., Manchester, Conn. 
Forbes Lithograph Co., The, Boston, Mass. 
Fort Orange Paper Co., Castleton-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 
Fox, C. J. Co., The, Providence, R. I. 
Gair, Robert Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Gardner-Richardson Co., Middletown, Ohio 
Gaylord Container Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 
Gereke-Allen Carton Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Globe Paper Box Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Grand-City Container Corp., New York, 
N. Y 


Grand Fapids 
Rapids, Mich. 

Grant Paper Box Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Great Lakes Box Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Guilford Folding Box Co., The, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Hashagen Paper Box Co., Washington, D.C. 

High Point Paper Box Co., Inc., High Point, 


Paper Box Co., Grand 


Holly wood Paper Box Corp., Hollywood, 
Calif. 

Howell, F. M. & Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

Indianapolis Paper Container Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

International Folding Paper Box Co., Inc., 
N. Bergen, N. J. 

Interstate Folding Box Co., The, Middle- 
town, Ohio 

Lebanon Paper Box Co., Lebanon, Pa. 

Lindley Box & Paper Co., Marion, Ind. 

Maryland Paper Box Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Menasha Prod. Co., The, Menasha, Wis. 

Michigan Carton Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Morris Paper Mills, Chicago, III. 
Myers, J. & P. B., Inc., Jersey City, N. J. 
National Folding Box Co., New Haven, 
Conn. 
National Metal Edge Box Co., Phila., Pa. 
National Paper Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Neumann, Robert Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Nevins-Church Press, The, New York, N. Y. 
Ohio Boxboard Co., The, Rittman, Ohio 
Old Dominion Box Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Paper Package Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pictorial Paper Package Corp., Aurora, IIl. 
Randolph Paper Box Co., Richmond, Va. 
Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, Va. 
Richardson Taylor-Globe Corp., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 


Robertson Paper Box Co., Inc., Montville, 
Conn. 

Rochester Folding Box Co., Rochester, 
N.Y 


Rossotti Lithographing Co., N. Bergen, N. J. 
Sample-Durick Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Scandore Paper Box Co., Inc., Bklyn, N. Y. 
Schmidt Lithograph Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. 
Schoettle, Edwin J. Co., Phila., Pa. 
Schultz Folding Box Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Schulz, A. Geo. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Self-Locking Carton Co., Chicago, II. 
Shellmar Products Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio 
Shuttleworth Carton Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y 


Simplex Paper Box Corp., Lancaster, Pa. 

Standard Paper Box Corp., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Superior Folding Box Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich 

Texas Paper Box Mfg. Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Toledo Paper Box Co., Toledo, Ohio 

Trenton Folding Box Co., Trenton, N. J. 

Traum, E. j., Inc., BDklyn, N. Y. 

United Paperboard Co., New York, N. Y. 

United States Printing & Lithograph Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Waldorf Paper Products Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Warner Brothers Co., The, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Western Paper Box Co., Oakland, Calif. 

Wolverine Carton Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Zumbiel, C. W. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WAXED & PARAFFINED 


American Box Board Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Atlantic Carton Corp., Norwich, Conn. 

Bloomer Bros. Co., Newark, N. Y. 

Brooks Bank Note Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Brown & Bailey Co., Phila., Pa. 

Chicago Carton Co., Chicago, III. 

Consolidated Paper Co., Monroe, Mich. 

Container Corp. of America, Chicago IIl. 

Densen-Banner Co., Ridgefield Park, N. J. 

Federal Carton Corp., New York. N. Y. 

Fibreboard Prods., Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Ft. a Paper Co., Castleton-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. 


Fox, C. J. Co., The, Providence, R. I. 

Gair, Robert Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Gardner-Richardson Co., The, Middletown, 
Ohio 

Gates Paper Co., Ltd., The, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Gaylord Container Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 

Grant Paper Box Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

High Point Paper Box Co., Inc., High Point, 
N..¢ 

Hollywood Paper Box Corp., Hollywood, 
Calif. 

Interstate Folding Box Co., Middletown, 
Ohio 

Lindley Box & Paper Co., Marion, Ind. 

Menasha Products Co., The, Menasha, 
Wis. 


Michigan Carton Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Addresses of companies listed appear on pages 628-634 


Morris Paper Mills, Chicago, Ill. 

Ohio Boxboard Co., The, Rittman, Ohio 

Old Dominion Box Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

— Taylor-Globe Corp., Cincinnati, 

io 

Robertson Paper Box Co., Montville, Conn. 

Schmidt Lithograph Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Schoettle, Edwin J. Co., Phila., Pa. 

Schulz, A. Geo. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Shuttleworth Carton Co., Inc., New York 
NM. ¥ 

Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

United Paperboard Co., New York, N. Y. 

Waldorf Paper Products Co., St. Paul 
Minn. 

Warner Bros. Co., The, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Zumbiel, C. W. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


CAST RESIN PLASTICS 
See Plastic Materials (Cast Phenol) 


CELLOPHANE 


du Pont de Nemours. E. I. & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del. 
Sylvania Industrial Corp., New York, N. Y. 


CHARMS 
(Stringing) 
Eppy, Samuel Inc., New York, N. Y. 


CHIPBOARD 
See Box Board, Folding & Set-Up 


CLOSURE LINERS 


Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Anchor Hocking Glass Corp., Lancaster, 
hio 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
Bernardin Bottle Cap Co., Inc., Evansville, 
Ind. 
Bond Mfg. Corp., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. 
a ag Foil & Metal Co., The, St. 
Louis, M 
Mundet Cork Corp. (Closure Div.), Bklyn, 
IN. 2 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New York, 
N. Y. 


CLOSURE SEALING 
COMPOUNDS 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Dispersions Process, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Naugatuck Chemical Div. of U. S. Rubber 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

Pyroxylin Products, Inc., Chicago, II. 


CLOSURES 


APPLICATOR 
(Glass, Rod, Brush, Dropper, Swab) 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corp., Lancaster, 
Ohio 

Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Brockway Glass Co., Inc., Brockway, Pa. 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, 


onn. 
Consolidated Fruit Jar Co., 
wick, N. J. 
Double Duty Products, Inc., 
Ohio 
Glass Industries, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Grigoleit Co., The, Decatur, III. 


New Bruns- 


Cleveland, 
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Kimble Glass Co., Vineland, N. J. 
Mundet Cork Corp. (Closure Div.), Bklyn, 
N.Y 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 

Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Pennsylvania Glass Products Co., 
burgh, Pa. 

Super-Seal Container Corp., Washington, 


Pitts- 


Terkelsen Machine Co., Boston, Mass. 


BAG 
(Thermo-Plastic) 


Betner, Benj. C. Co., Devon, Pa. 


CORK 
See Corks 


CROWN 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Bernardin Bottle Cap Co., Inc., Evansville, 
Ind. 

Bond Mfg. Corp., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

Continental Can Co., New York, N. Y. 

ay Cork & Seal Co., The, Baltimore, 
Md. 


Gutmann, Ferdinand & Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 
Mundet Cork Corp. (Closure Division), 
Bklyn, N. Y. 


GLASS 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corp., Lancaster, 
hio 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
Bernardin Bottle Cap Co., Inc., Evansville, 
Ind. 
Brockway Glass Co., Inc., Brockway, Pa. 
Carr-Lowrey Glass Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Kimble Glass Co., Vineland, N. J. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 
Super-SealContainerCorp., Washington,D.C. 
Swindell Bros., Baltimore, Md. 


METAL 


Advanced Closures Corp., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Ajax Bottle Cap Corp., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Aluminum Company of America, 
burgh, Pa. 

Aluminum Container Corp., Fulton, N. Y. 

Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., Manitowoc, 
Wis. 

Aluminum Seal Co., New Kensington, Pa. 

American Star Cork Co., Inc., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Anchor Hocking Glass Corp., Lancaster, 

hio 

Aridor Company, Chicago, II. 

Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Bernardin Bottle Cap Co., Inc., Evansville, 
Ind. 

Brass Goods Mfg. Corp., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg. Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Canister Co., The, Phillipsburg, N. J. 

Carvin Bottle Cap Corp., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Clark, J. L. Mfg. Co., Rockford, IIl. 

Columbia Specialty Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Crown Cork & Seal Co., The, Baltimore, 
Md 


Pitts- 


Eastern Cap & Closure Corp., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Ellis, George D., & Sons, Inc., Phila., Pa. 

Empire Metal Cap Co., Inc., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Fabart Instrument Co., Chicago, III. 

Federal Tool Corp., Chicago, III. 

General Can Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Guardian Safety Seal Co., Chicago, III. 

Gutmann, Ferdinand & Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Henlopen Mfg. Co., Lewes, Del. 

Keystone Cap Co., Columbia, Pa. 

Mundet Cork Corp. (Closure Div.), Bklyn., 
BR. ¥. 

National Can Corp., New York, N. Y. 
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National Seal Corp., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 

Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Phoenix Metal Cap Co., Chicago, III. 

Prescott, J. L. Co., Passaic, N. J. 

Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Sterling Seal Co., Erie, Pa. 

Swan Metallic Cap Co., Chicago, III. 

Trio Metal Cap Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Upressit Products Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Vacuum Seal Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Western Stopper Co., Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

West Penn Mfg. & Supply Corp., Bracken- 
ridge, Pa. 

White Cap Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Williams Sealing Corp., Decatur, Ill 


METAL 
(Tamper-Proof) 


Aluminum Seal Co., New Kensington, Pa. 

Anchor Hocking Glass Corp., Lancaster, 
Ohio 

Canister Co., The, Phillipsburg, N. J. 

Crown Can Co., Phila., Pa. 

Guardian Safety Seal Co., Chicago, III. 

Gutmann, Ferdinand & Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Na-Mac Products Corp., Hollywood, Calif. 

National Seal Corp., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Phoenix Metal Can Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Williams Sealing Corp., Decatur, III. 


MOLDED PLASTIC 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corp., Lancaster, Ohio 

Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Auburn Button Works, Inc., Auburn, N. Y. 

Boonton Molding Co., Boonton, N. J. 

Carlson Autopress Corp., Rockledge, Pa. 

Cavalier Cap Corp., Norfolk, Va. 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 

Dodge Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Federal Tool Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

General Electric Co., Plastics Dept., Pitts- 
field, Mass. 

Grigoleit Co., The, Decatur, Ill. 

Kurz-Kasch, Inc., Dayton, Ohio 

Mack Molding Co., Wavne, N. T. 

Mundet Cork Corp. (Closure Div.), Bklyn, 
Ns. Fe 

Northern Industrial Chem. Co., 
Mass. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 

Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Phoenix Metal Cap Co., Chicago, Il. 

Plastic & Die Cast Prod. Corp., Los Ange- 
les, Calif 

Plastics, Inc., Bradley Beach, N. J. 

Standard Molding Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Terkelsen Machine Co., Boston, Mass. 

Victor Metal Products Corp., Bklvn, N. Y. 

Waterbury Button Co., The, Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Watertown Mfg. Co., Watertown, Conn. 

Wheeling Stamping Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Williams Sealing Corp., Decatur, Il. 


SECONDARY 
(Foil) 


Aluminum Seal Co., New Kensington, Pa. 
Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, Va. 


Boston, 


(Viscose) 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Celon Co., The, Madison, Wis. 

du Pont de Nemours, E. I. & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Gutmann, Ferdinand & Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Sylvania Industrial Corp., New York, N. Y. 


FOR VACUUM SEALING 


Aluminum Seal Co., New Kensington, Pa. 
Anchor Hocking Glass Corp., Lancaster, 
Ohio 





Aridor Co., The, Chicago, II. 
Bernardin Bottle Cap Co., Inc., Evansville, 
Ind. 
eo Cork & Seal Co., The, Baltimore, 
d 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge 
B., Mass. 

Guardian Safety Seal Co., Chicago, II. 

Gutmann, Ferdinand & Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

National Seal Corp., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 

Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Phoenix Metal Cap Co., Chicago, III. 

Super-SealContainerCorp., Washington, D.C 

White Cap Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Williams Sealing Corp., Decatur, III. 


COATINGS, PROTECTIVE 


American Products Mfg. Co., New Orleans, 


Ea. 

Atlas Powder Co., Zapon-Keratol Div., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Atlas Powder. Co., Zapon-Brevolite Div., 
Chicago, III. 

Ault & Wiborg Corp., Subsidiary of Inter- 
chemical Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Bakelite Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Burt, F. N. Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Chemical Color & Supply Co., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., Chicago, III. 

Clover Leaf Paint & Varnish Corp., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

Continental Lithograph Corp., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Dispersions Process, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Dow Chemical Co., The, Midland, Mich. 

duPont de Nemours, E. I. & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del. 


Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., N. 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Eagle Printing Ink Co., Div. General 


Printing Ink Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Egyptian Lacquer Mfg. Co., The, New 
York, N. Y. 
Fales Chemical Co., 
Landing, N. Y. 
General Printing Ink Corp., New York, 
N. Y. 

Goodrich, B. F. Co., The, Akron, Ohio 

Huber, J. M. Inc., New York, N. Y. 

International Printing Ink, Div. Interchemi- 
cal Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Levey, Fred’k H. Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Maas & Waldstein Co., Newark, N. J. 

McCoy Paper Converters, Phila., Pa. 

Morrill, Geo H. Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., New York, N. Y. 

National Adhesives Div. of National Starch 
Prods., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Naugatuck Chemical, Div. of U. S. Rubber 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

Plastics Finishing Corp., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Pope & Gray, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Pyrotex Leather Co., Leominster, Mass. 

Pyroxylin Products Inc., Chicago, IIl. 

Reilly Tar & Chemical Corp., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Inc., The, Cornwall 


Ullman, Sigmund Co., Div. General Print- 
ing Ink Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New York, 
N.Y. 


COMPACTS, PLASTIC 
See Molders, Plastic 


CONTAINERS 


MOLDED PULP 


Chaspec Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 
Holed-Tite Packing Corp., Herkimer, N. Y. 
Keyes Fibre Co., Waterville, Me 

Pulp Reproduction Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Read, Robert E., Inc., Dexter, N Y. 
Self-locking Carton Co., Chicago, II. 


Beld-face listings indicate advertisers in this issue 























PAPER 
(Liquid-Holding) 


American Can Co., New York, N. Y. 

American Paper Goods Co., Kensington, 
Conn. 

Betner, Benj. C. Co., Devon, Pa. 

Cupples-Hesse Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 

Dixie-Vortex Co., Easton, Pa. 

Fibreboard Prods., Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Gair, Robert Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Gardner-Richardson Co., The, Middle- 
town, Ohio 

Interstate Folding Box Co., The, Middle- 
town, Ohio 

Lily Tulip Cup Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Mono Service Co., Newark, N. J. 

Schoettle, Edwin J. Co., Phila., Pa. 

Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Sweetman, Geo. H. Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


PAPER 
(Milk) 


American Can Co., New York, N. Y. 

American Paper Bottle Co., Toledo, Ohio 

American Sealcone Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Brown & Bailey Co., Phila., Pa. 

Continental Folding Paper Box Co., Inc., 
Ridgefield, N. J. 

Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Fibreboard Prods., Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 

Gair, Robert Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Gardner-Richardson Co., The, Middle- 
town, Ohio 

Menasha Products Co., The, Menasha, Wis. 

Reed ee Sales Corp., New York, 
N. 


Staal Service Containers Inc., Chelsea, 
Mass. 
Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


PAPER 
(Nesting) 


American Lace Paper Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

American Paper Goods Co., The, Kensing- 
ton, Conn. 

Bloomer Bros. Co., Newark, N. Y. 

Container Corp. of America, Chicago, III. 

Cupples-Hesse Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 

Densen-Banner Co., Ridgefield Park, N. J. 

Dixie-Vortex Co., Easton, Pa. 

Fleisig, H. Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Lily Tulip Cup Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Menasha Products Co., The, Menasha, Wis. 

Mono Service Co., Newark, N. J. 

Old Dominion Box Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Randolph Paper Box Co., Richmond, Va. 

Schoettle, Edwin J. Co., Phila., Pa. 

Schulz, A. Geo. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Warner Bros. Co., The, Bridgeport, Conn. 


SHIPPING 
See Boxes, Corrugated & Solid Fibre 


CONVEYORS 


Alvey-Ferguson Co., The, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Colton, Arthur Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Consolidated Packaging Machinery Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Container Equipment Corp., Newark, N. J. 

Crown Cork & Seal Co., The, Baltimore, 
Md 


Ferguson, J. L. Co., Joliet, Ill. 

Gump, B. F. Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Horix Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hulbert Engineering Corp., Watertown, 
Wis. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, Ohio 

Kiefer, Karl Machine Co., The, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Lamson Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 





Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III. 

Logan Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Mathews Conveyer Co., Ellwood City, Pa. 

McGuire, Walter, Bklyn, N. Y. 

Rapids Standard Co., Inc., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Standard Conveyor Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Standard-Knapp Corp., Portland, Conn. 

—— Package Machinery Co., Chicago, 


U. S. Automatic Box Machinery Co. Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 
U. S. Bottlers Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CONVEYORS, PORTABLE 


Alvey-Ferguson Co., The, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Container Equipment Corp., Newark, N. J. 

Food Machinery Corp., Sprague-Sells Div., 
Hoopeston, IIl. 

Hulbert Engineering Corp., Watertown, 
Wis. 

Jeffrey ‘ig. Co., The, Columbus, Ohio 

Lamson Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, II. 

Logan Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Mathews Conveyor Co., Ellwood City, Pa. 

Paslode Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Rapids Standard Co., Inc., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Scientific Filter Co., New York, N. Y. 

Standard Conveyor Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Syntron Co., Homer City, Pa. 

U. S. Bottlers Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CORD, CELLULOSE 


Dennison Mfg. Co., Seg Mass. 
Fibre Cord Co., New York, N 
Sylvania Industrial Corp., New ‘York, mn. We 


CORK SHEETS 


(Paper-Backed) 


Bond Mfg. Corn., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
Mundet Cork Corp. (Closure Div.), Bklyn, 
N.Y. 


CORKS 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Dodge Cork Co., Inc., Lancaster, Pa. 

Mundet Cork Corp. (Closure Div.), Bklyn, 
mY. 


ALUMINUM TOP 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Consolidated Fruit Jar Co., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

Dodge Cork Co., Inc., Lancaster, Pa. 


MOLDED TOP 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Davies, Harry Molding Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Dodge Cork Co., Inc., Lancaster, Pa. 

Mack Molding Co., Wayne, N. J. 

Mundet Cork Corp. (Closure Div.), Bklyn, 
N. Y. 


WOOD TOP 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Dodge Cork Co., Inc., Lancaster, Pa. 

Mundet Cork Corp. (Closure Div.), Bklyn, 
N.. ¥. 


DECALCOMANIA 


American Decalcomania Co., Chicago, III. 
Bender, H. P., New York, N. Y. 

Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 
Dobeckmun Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio 
Foxon Co., The, Providence, R. I. 

Howell, F. M. & Co., Elmira, N. Y. 
Meyercord Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Palm, Fechteler & Co., New York, N. Y. 


Addresses of companies listed appear on pages 628-634 





DESIGNERS 


See Package Design Consultants (Inde- 
pendent Organizations) 


DIES, PAPER CUTTING 


Helmold, J. F. & Bro., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Indianapolis Paper Container Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Inman Mfg. Co., Inc., Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Lansky Die Cutting Co., New York, N. Y. 

U.S. Finishing & Mfg. Co., Chicago, II. 


DISPENSERS, PUMP 


See Sprayers 


DISPLAY, MOTION, 
MECHANISMS 


DeNina, James Andrew, New York, N. Y. 
Displayers, The, New York, N. Y. 

Gregory Motors, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Jay Advertising Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 
Motion Displays, Inc., Bklyn; N. Y. 
National Carbon Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Ruckelshaus & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Speedway Mfg. Co., Cicero, IIl. 
Stensgaard, W. L. & Assocs., Chicago, II. 


DISPLAY MOUNTING AND 
FINISHING 


Arvey Corp., Chicago, III. 

Badger Merchandising Displays, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Bronzart Metals Co., New York, N. Y. 

Chaspec Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 

Display Finishing Co., Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

Fibreboard Prods., Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Lansky Die Cutting Co., New York, N. Y. 

Lithographers’ Finishing Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Merit Display Card Co., New York, N. Y. 

Plastics Finishers Corp., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Schmidt Litho. Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Schoettle, Edwin J. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Schutz, Thom. A. Co., Chicago, Til. 

U. S. Finishing & Mfg. Co., Chicago, II. 


DISPLAYS 


COUNTER 


Ace Carton Corp., Cicero, Ill. 

Addison Lithographing Co., 
N. ¥. 

Advertising Metal Display Co., Chicago, 
Ill 


Rochester, 


Arrow Mfg. Co., Inc., Hoboken, N. J. 

Arvey Corp., Chicago, Il. 

Badger Merchandising Displays, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Blum Folding Paper Box Co., Inc., Bklyn, 
N:. Y. 


Bransby & Hewitt, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Bronzart Metals Co., New York, N. Y. 
Brooks Bank Note Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Burt, F. N. Co., Inc., Buffalo, N 

Calvert Lithographing Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Casselman, T. E., Inc., New York, N. Y 
Chaspec ao Co., New York, N. Y. 
— Geo. V. Co., Inc., Long Island City, 


ccienaes Box Co., Inc., Tampa, Fla. 

Consolidated Lithographing Corp., Bklyn, 
1 i 

Container Corp. of America, Chicago, Ill. 

DeNina, James Andrew, New York, N. Y. 

Densen-Banner Co., Ridgefield Park, N. J. 

Diamond Press Inc., The, Display-Rite 
Div., New York, N. Y. 

Display Finishing Co., Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 
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Displayers, The, New York, N. Y. 

Edwards & Deutsch Lithographing Co., 
Chicago, II. 

Excelsior Paper Specialties Co., 
N.Y. 

Fairchild, E. E. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Federal Carton Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Fibreboard Prods., Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Fitzhugh, Wm. W. Inc., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Forbes Lithograph Co., The, Boston, Mass. 

Fox, C. J. Co., The, Providence, R. I. 

Gair, Robert Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Gaylord Container Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 

Grand-City Container Corp., New York, 
N. Y 


New York, 


Gray Wire Specialty Co., The, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Harlich Mfg. Co., Mastercraft Div., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Helmco, Inc., Chicago, Il. 
High Point Paper Box Co., Inc., High Point, 
N.C. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., The, Sandusky, 
Ohio 

Howell, F. M. & Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

Interstate Folding Box Co., The, Middle- 
town, Ohio 

Interstate Litho. Corp., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Kaumagraph Co., New York, N. Y. 

Kay Displays, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Kayton, Robert Displays, Inc., New York, 
N 


Keystone Box Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Kindred, MacLean & Co. Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y 

Magill-Weinsheimer Co., Chicago, III. 

Manders Co., Inc., The, New York, N. Y. 

McCandlish Lithograph Corp., Phila., Pa. 

Merit Display Card Co., New York, N. Y. 

Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Myers, J. & P. B. Inc., Jersey City, N. J. 

Nalco Inc., New York, N. Y. 

National Folding Box Co., 
Conn. 

National Printing & Engraving Co., 
cago, IIl. 

National Process Co., Inc., 
N.. ¥. 

Nevins-Church Press, The, New York, N. Y. 

Niagara Lithograph Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Nicoll & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Oberly & Newell Lithograph Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

Ohio Boxboard Co., The, Rittman, Ohio 

Old Dominion Box Co., Inc., Charlotte, 
N.C 

Ottawa River Paper Co., The, oe Ohio 

Phenix Associates, New York, N. Y 

Pictorial Paper Package Corp., Aurora, Ill. 

Pilliod Cabinet Co., The, Swanton, Ohio 

Progress Lithographing Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Randolph Paper Box Co., Richmond, Va. 

Reyburn Mfg. Co., Inc., The, Phila., Pa. 

Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, Va. 

Robertson Paper Box Co. Inc., Montville, 
Conn. 

Rode & Brand, New York, N. Y. 

Sample-Durick Co., Inc., Indian Orchard, 
Mass. 

Scandore Paper Box Co. Inc., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Schmidt Lithograph Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Schoettle, Edwin J. Co., Phila., Pa. 

Schutz, Thom. A. Co., Chicago, III. 

Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Stensgaard, W. L. & Associates, Chicago, 
Il. 


New Haven, 
Chi- 


The, New York, 


Strobridge Lithographing Co., Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio 


The, 
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Superior Folding Box Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Transparent Specialties Corp., Clevcland, 
Ohio 

Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich. 

United States Printing & Lithograph Co., 
The, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Walco Plastics, E. Orange, N. J. 

Waldorf Paper Products Co., St. 
Minn. 

Warner Brothers Co., The, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Young, Everett Co., Providence, R. I. 

Zipprodt, Inc., Chicago, II. 

Zumbiel, C. W. Co., The, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Paul, 


COUNTER 
(Of Glass and Wood) 


Arrow Mfg. Co., Inc., Hoboken, N. J. 

Badger Merchandising Displays, Inc., 
waukee, Wis. 

Bronzart Metals Co., New York, N. Y. 

Chaspec Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 

DeNina, James Andrew, New York, N. Y 

Diamond Press Inc., The, Display-Rite 
Div., New York, N. Y. 

Displayers, The, New York, N. Y. 

Gutterson & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Harlich Mfg. Co., Mastercraft Div., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Helmco, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Kay Displays, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Kayton, Robert Displays, Inc., New York, 
N.. ¥. 

Nicoll & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Pilliod Cabinet Co., The, Swanton, Ohio 

Ressinger, Paul, Chicago, III. 

Schunack, C. E., Inc., Meriden, Conn. 

Schutz, Thom. A. Co., Chicago, II. 

Stensgaard, W. L. & Assocs., Chicago, IIl. 


Mil- 


FLOOR STAND 
(Corrugated & Solid Fibre) 


American Box Board Co., 
Mich. 

Badger Merchandising Displays, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Container Corp. of America, Chicago, III. 

Continental Container Corp., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Diamond Press Inc., The Display-Rite Div. 
New York, N. Y. 

Display Finishing Co., 
City, N. Y. 

Edwards & Deutsch Lithographing Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Excelsior Paper Specialties Co., 


.. ¥. 

Federal Carton Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Fibreboard Prods., Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Gair, Robert Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Gaylord Container Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 

Grand-City Container Corp., New York, 
N. Y. 

Hankins Container Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Helmco, Inc., Chicago, Il. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., The, Sandusky, 
Ohio 

Inland Container Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Kay Displays, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Kayton, Robert Displays, Inc., New York, 
IN. .¥. 

Keystone Box Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Kress, F. J. Box Co., 3 ‘ttsburgh, Pa. 

Magil!l-Weinsheimer C.., Chicago, III. 

Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

National Container Corp., Long Island City, 
IN. ¥. 


Grand Rapids, 


Inc., Long Island 


New York, 


Niagara Lithograph Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Oberly & Newell Lithograph Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 
Ohio Boxboard Co., The Rittman, Ohio 
= Dominion Box Co., Inc., Charlott, 
N.C. 


Ottawa River Paper Co., The, Toledo, Ohio 

Reyburn Mfg. Co., Inc., ” The, Phila., Pa. 

Schmidt Lithograph Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Schutz, Thom. A. Co., Chicago, III. 





Sherman Paper Products Corp., Newton 
Upper Falls, Mass. 

Stensgaard, W. L. & Associates, Chicago, 
Til 


Waldorf Paper Products Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 
LITHOGRAPHS 
See Lithographers 
METAL, SHEET 
Chicago, 


Advertising Metal Display Co., 
Ill 


American Can Co., New York, N. Y. 

Bronzart Metals Co., New York, N. Y. 

Farrington Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 

Grammes, L. F. & Sons, Inc., Allentown, Pa. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Helmco, Inc., Chicago, Il. 

Kay Displays, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Kayton, Robert Displays, Inc., New York, 
) is gl 


WIRE 


Colwell, Lawrence J., New York, N. Y. 

Gray Wire Specialty Co., The, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich. 

Washburn Co., The Worcester, Mass. 


DROPPERS, BOTTLE 


— Hocking Glass Corp., Lancaster, 

io 

Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Cournand, E. L. Inc., New York, N. Y 

Double Duty Products, Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Glass Industries, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Kimble Glass Co., Vineland, N. J. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 

Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Pennsylvania Glass Products Co., 
burgh, Pa. 

Price, M. B. Associates, New York, N. Y. 


Pitts- 


DRUMS 


FIBRE 


Canister Co., The, Phillipsburg, N. J. 

Carpenter Container Corp., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Cleveland Container Co., The, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Consolidated Paper Co., Monroe, Mich. 

Container Co., The, Van Wert, Ohio 

Container Corp. of America, Chicago, Ill. 

Fibreboard Prods., Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 

Gardner-Richardson Co., The, Middletown, 
Ohio 

Gates Paper Co. Ltd., The, 
Calif. 

Gaylord Container Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 

Master Package Corp., The, Owen, Wis. 


Los Angeles, 


METAL 


Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
American Can Co., New York, N. Y. 
Continental Can Co., New York, N. Y. 
Crown Can Co., Phila., Pa 
Ellis, George D. & Sons, Inc., Phila., Pa. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Owens-Illinois Can Co., Toledo, Ohio 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. 
V 


a. 
Wilson & Bennett Mfg. Co., The, Chicago, 
il. 
EMBOSSING ROLLS, PAPER 
Bingham Bros. Co., New York, N. Y. 


Marconetti, A. E., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Waldron, John Corp., New Brunswick, N. J. 


Bold-face listings indicate advertisers in this issue 














ENVELOPES 


CLOTH & COTTON-LINED PAPER 


American Paper Goods Co., The, Kensing- 
ton, Conn. 

Andrews, P. L. Corp., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Cottonluxe Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 

Tension Envelope Corp., New York, N. Y. 

United Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 

U. S. Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Varey-Shea Bag Corp., Elizabeth, N. J. 


TRANSPARENT 


American Paper Goods Co., The, Kensing- 
ton, Conn. 

Andrews, P. L. Corp., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Berkowitz Envelope Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Clark, Geo. V. Co., Inc., Long Island City, 
in. 2. 

Comet Envelope & Paper Co. Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Continental Bag Spec. Corp., New York, 
N.. ¥. 


Crystal Transparent Mfg. Co. Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Cupples-Hesse Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 

Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 

Dobeckmun Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio 

Humitube Mfg. Co., Peoria, IIl. 

Mason Envelope Co., New York, N. Y. 

Milprint Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Munson Bag Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio 

Neostyle, Inc., Chicago, Ill 

Oneida Paper Prod., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Print-A-Tube Co., Passaic, N. J. 

Printloid, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Royal, Thomas M._& Co., Phila., Pa. 

Seaman Box Co., New York, N. Y. 

Shellmar Products Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio 

Tension Envelope Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Tower Envelope Co., New York, N. Y. 

Trans-Pac Services, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

U. S. Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 


EXCELSIOR, PAPER 


See also Transparent Materials, 
Shredded 


Ben Mont Papers, Inc., Bennington, Vt. 

Crystal Tissue Co., The, Middletown, Ohio 

Excelsior Paper Specialties Co., New York, 
N. Y 


Inland Container Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Sweetnam, Geo. H. Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


FINISHERS 


CUSTOM 


See Paper Finishers (Lacquers & 
Varnishes) 


DISPLAY 
See Display Mounting & Finishing 


FLOCKING 


Cambridge Paper Box Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Cellusuede Products, Inc., Rockford, IIl. 

Chaspec Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 

Eppy, Samuel Inc., New York, N. Y. 


FOIL, METAL 


Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bradner Smith & Co., Chicago, II. 

Dejonge, Louis & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Hampden Glazed Paper & Card Co., Holy- 
oke, Mass. 

Hazen Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Johnston Tin Foil & Metal Co., The, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Keller-Dorian Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 

Marvellum Co., The, Holyoke, Mass. 

McLaurin-Jones Co., Brookfield, Mass. 


Pauli, Karl Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, Va. 

Williams, Chas. W. & Co., Inc., New York, 
IN. 3 


GLASS, ROD & TUBING 


Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 

Glass Industries, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Kimble Glass Co., Vineland, N. J. 
Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Co., San Fran- 


Pennsylvania Glass Products Co., Pitts- 


GLUES & PASTES 
See Adhesives 


GOLD LFAF 


HAMMERS & TACKERS, 
AUTOMATIC FEED 


Acme Staple Co., Camden, N. J. 
Bostitch, Inc., E. Greenwich, R. I. 
Heller Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio 
Paslode Co., Chicago, IIl. 


American Printing Ink Co., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., Chicago, II. 

Huber, J. M. Inc., New York, N. Y. 

In-Tag Division of Interchemical Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 

Levey, Fred’k H. Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Rotogravure Div., General Printing Ink 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Sinclair & Valentine Co., New York, N. Y. 


LETTERPRESS & LITHOGRAPHIC 


Acme Printing Ink Co., Chicago, III. 
American Printing Ink Co., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., Chicago, III. 
Auld, Hampton Inc., Newark, N. J 
Barta-Griffin Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Bensing Bros. & Deeney, Phila., Pa. 
Braden-Sutphin Ink Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
California Ink Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Capitol Printing Ink Co., Inc., Washington, 
Dp. € 


Carlson, John P. Inc., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Chemical Color & Supply Co., Div. Gen- 
eral Printing Ink Corp., Chicago, III. 

Crescent Ink & Color Co., Phila., Pa. 

Driscoll, Martin & Co., Chicago, III. 

Eagle Printing Ink Co., Div. General Print- 
ing Ink Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Flint, Howard Ink Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Gaetiens, Berger & Wirth, Bklyn, N. Y. 

General Printing Ink Corp., New York, 


Grady & Neary Co., Chicago, III. 
Hellmuth, Charles Printing Ink Corp., New 


Hill-Hentschel Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Hilton-Davis Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Huber, J. M. Inc., New York, N. Y. 
International Printing Ink Corp., New York, 


Johnson, Chas. Eneu & Co., Phila., Pa. 


Kelly, E. J. Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kohn & Madden Printing Ink Co., Chicago, 


Levey, Fred’k H. Co., New York, N. Y. 
Manufacturers Printing Ink Corp., Bklyn, 


mM. =. 

Morrill, Geo. H. Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Pacific Printing Ink Co., San Francisco, 


Pope & Gray Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Addresses of companies listed appear on pages 628-634 


Roberts, Lewis Inc., Newark, N. J. 

Roosen, H. D. Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Schwarm & Jacobus Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Siebold, J. H. & G. B., Inc., New York, 
N. ¥. 

Sinclair & Carroll Co., New York, N. Y. 

Sinclair & Valentine Co., New York, N. Y. 

Sleight Metallic Ink Co., Phila., Pa. 

Sleight Metallic Ink Co. of Ill., Chicago, II. 

Superior Printing Ink Co., New York, N. Y. 

Triangle Ink & Color Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Ullman, Sigmund Co., Div. General Print- 
ing Ink Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Wilson, W. D. Printing Ink Co., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 


JARS 
GLASS 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corp., Lancaster, 
Ohio 

Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Ball Brothers Co., Muncie Ind. 

Brockway Glass Co., Brockway, Pa. 

Carr-Lowry Glass Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Glass Containers Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Kimble Glass Co., Vineland, N. J. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 

Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Pennsylvania Glass Products Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Super-Seal Container Corp., Washingto 


BD. %. 
Swindell Brothers, Baltimore, Md. 
Wheaton, T. C. Co., Millville, N. J. 


OPAL 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corp., Lancaster, 
hio 

Carr-Lowry Glass Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Kimble Glass Co., Vineland, N. J. 

Wheaton, T. C. Co., Millville, N. J. 


LABELS 
FOIL 


American Colortype Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Andersen, A. J., Chicago, II. 

Attleboro Printing & Embossing Co., Inc., 
Attleboro, Mass. 

Bartlett Label Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Cameo Die & Label Co., New York, N. Y. 

Craftsman Label Co., New York, N. Y. 

Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 

Ever Ready Label Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Fleming-Potter Co. Inc., Peoria, Ill. 

Foxon Co., The, Providence, R. I. 

Grammes, L. F. & Sons, Inc., Allentown, 
Pa. 

Grand Rapids Label Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Johnston Tin Foil & Metal Co., The, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Kaumagraph Co., New York, N. Y. 

Krause, Richard M. Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Lambooy Label & Wrapper Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Milwaukee Label & Seal Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Nevins-Church Press, The, New York, N. Y. 

Pacific Label Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Reyburn Mfg. Co., Inc., The, Phila., Pa. 

Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, Va. 

Robinson Tag & Label Co., New York, N. Y. 

St. Louis Sticker Co., St Louis, Mo. 

Tablet & Ticket Co., The, Chicago, IIl. 

Tompkins’ Label Service, Phila., Pa. 

Unique Printed Products Co. Inc., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Warner Brothers Co., The, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Wynekoop, Walker Co., Chicago, IIl. 
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PRINTED & LITHOGRAPHED 


Addison Lithographing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

American Colortype Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Andersen, A. J., Chicago, IIl. 

Bartlett Label Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Brooks Bank Note Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Burt, F. N. Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Calvert Lithographing Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Cameo Die & Label Co., New York, N. Y. 

Central Lithograph Co., The, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Chaspec Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 

Consolidated Lithographing Corp., Bklyn., 
N.Y 


Craftsman Label Co., New York, N. Y 

Crocker Union, San Francisco, Calif. 

Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 

Economy Novelty & Printing Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Edwards & Deutsch 
Chicago, III. 

Eureka Specialty 
Pa. 

Ever Ready Label Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Fairchild, E. E. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Fibreboard Prods., Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Fitzhugh, Wm. W. Inc., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Fleming-Potter Co., Inc., Peoria, Ill. 

Forbes Lithograph Co., The, Boston, Mass. 

Gamse Lithographing Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Grand Rapids Label Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Howell, F. M. & Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

Interstate Litho. Corp., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Kaumagraph Co., New York, N. Y. 

Kindred, MacLean & Co., Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

Krause, Richard M. Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Lambooy Label & Wrapper Co., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

Lehman Printing and Litho. Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Magill-Weinsheimer Co., Chicago, III. 

Michigan Litho. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Milwaukee Label & Seal Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Muirson Label Co., Inc., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Nashua Package Sealing Co., Inc., Nashua, 
N. H. 

National Color Printing Co., Inc., Balti- 
more, Md. 

National Process Co., New York, N. Y. 

Nevins-Church Press, New York, N. Y. 

Pictorial Paper Package Corp., Aurora, III. 

Progress Lithographing Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Rexford Paper Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Reyburn Mfg. Co., Inc., Phila., Pa. 

Robinson Tag & Label Co., New York, N. Y. 

Rode & Brand, New York, N. Y. 


Lithographing Co., 


Printing Co., Scranton, 


Rossotti Lithographing Co., N. Bergen, 
N. J 

St. Louis Sticker Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Schmidt Lithograph Co., San Francisco, 


Calif. 

Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Roches- 
tor, N. F. 

Tompkins’ Label Service, Phila., Pa. 

Trade Lithograph & Printing Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Trautmann, Bailey & Blampey, New York, 
WN. ¥. 


Inc., 


Unique Printed Products Co., Inc., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Waddill Printing & Lithographing Co., Dan- 
ville, Va. 

Waldorf Paper Products Co., St. 
Minn. 

Warner Bros. Co., The, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Wilmanns Bros. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Paul, 
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ROLL 
(For Shipping, Marking, etc.) 


Attleboro Printing & Embossing Co., Inc., 
Attleboro, Mass. 

Bartlett Label Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Economy Novelty & Printing Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Grand Rapids Label Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Ketcham, Howard Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Lambooy Label & Wrapper Co., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

Reyburn Mfg. Co., Inc., The, Phila., Pa. 

Unique Printed Products Co., Inc., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


SHIPPING 


Bartlett Label Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 

Economy Novelty & Printing Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Ever Ready Label Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Fleming-Potter Co. Inc., Peoria, Ill. 

Grand Rapids Label Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Howell, F. M. & Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

Lambooy Label & Wrapper Co., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

Nashua Package Sealing Co., Inc., Nashua, 
N. H. 

Pictorial Paper Package Corp., Aurora, IIl. 

Rexford Paper Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Reyburn Mfg. Co., Inc., The, Phila., Pa. 

Robinson Tag & Label Co.. New York, 

St. Louis Sticker Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Tablet & Ticket Co., The, Chicago, III. 

Tompkins’ Label Service, Phila., Pa. 

Unique Printed Products Co. Inc., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


STOCK, LITHOGRAPHED 
(Vinyette, Etc.) 


Bartlett Label Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Consolidated Litho. Corp., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Crocker Union, San Francisco, Calif. 

Kaumagraph Co., New York, N. Y. 

Lambooy Label & Wrapper Co., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

Lehman Printing & Litho. Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Muirson Label Co., Inc., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Reyburn Mfg. Co., Inc., Phila., Pa. 

Rossotti Lithographing Co., N. Bergen, 
N. J. 

Schmidt Lithograph Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Roches- 
ter, N. Y 

Strobridge Lithographing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Tompkins’ Label Service, Phila., Pa. 

Unique Printed Products Co., Inc., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co., Cincinnati, 

hio 

Waddill Printing & Lithographing Co., Dan- 

ville, Va. 


The, 


TRANSPARENT 


Bender, H. P., New York, N. Y. 

Cellulose Packaging Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Crystal Transparent Mfg. Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 

Dobeckmun Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio 

Ever Ready Label Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Foxon Co., The, Providence, R. I. 

General Laminating Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Neostyle, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Palm, Fechteler & Co., New York, N. Y. 


Paramount Paper Prods. Co., Inc., Phila., Pa. 


Robinson Tag & Label Co., New York, N. Y. 


St. Louis Sticker Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





Shellmar Products Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio 

Tablet & Ticket Co., The, Chicago, Il. 

Tompkins’ Label Service, Phila., Pa. 

Unique Printed Products Co. Inc., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


LABORATORIES, RESEARCH 
& TESTING, 
INDEPENDENT 


Analytical Laboratory, The, Jersey City 


Bowser-Morner Testing Laboratories, Day- 
ton, Ohio 

California Testing Laboratories, Los Ange- 
les, Calif. 

Columbus Laboratories, The, Chicago, III. 

Container Testing Laboratories, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Dumas Laboratory, The, Atlanta, Ga. 

Detroit Testing Laboratory, The, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Ekroth Laboratories, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Finck, J. L. Laboratories, The, Washington, 
Bp. €. 

Finishing Research Laboratories, Inc., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

Laucks Laboratories, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 

LaWall and Harrisson, Phila., Pa. 

Little, Arthur D., Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 

Los Angeles Testing Laboratory, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Maffitt, Howard C., Des Moines, Ia 

Matson, Rogers, and Markham, 
Wash. 

National Canners’ Laboratory, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

New York Testing Laboratories, New York 

LY 


Seattle, 


Northwest Testing Laboratories, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Osborne, Raymond G. 
Angeles, Calif. 

Pacific Coast Testing Laboratory, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Pitkin, Lucius Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Quinn, Don L. Co., The, Chicago, Ill. 

Smith-Emery Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Smith-Emory & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Twining Laboratories, The, Fresno, Calif. 


LACQUERS & VARNISHES 


See Coatings, Protective 


LAMINATING, CUSTOM 


Arvey Corp., Chicago, III. 

Butterfield-Barry Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Dobeckmun Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio 

General Laminating, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Holes & McClellan, Bedford, Ohio 

Jaypaco Co., New York, N. Y. 

Laminating Corp., Chicago, III. 

Laminoid, Inc., N. Bergen, Inc. 

Menasha Products Co., The, Menasha, Wis. 

Mor-Gan Laminating & Foliating Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

New York Laminating Co., Irvington, N. J. 

Plastics Finishing Corp., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Salwen, Joe Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 

Shellmar Products Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio 

Shoup-Owens, Inc., Hoboken, N. J. 

U.S. Finishing & Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 

Walser Mfg. Co., The, Clifton, N. J. 

Westfield River Paper Co., Inc., Russell, 
Mass. 


Laboratories, Los 


LEATHERETTE 


See also Paper, Imitation Leather 


Atlas Powder Co., 
Stamford, Conn. 
Columbus Coated Fabrics Corp., Columbus, 

Ohio 
Dejonge, Louis & Co., New York, N. Y. 


Zapon-Keratol Div., 


Bold-face listings indicate advertisers in this issue 




















du Pont de Nemours, E. I. & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. 
Griffin, Campbell, 
New York, N. Y. 
Holliston Mills, Inc., The, Norwood, Mass. 
Pyrotex Leather Co., Leominster, Mass. 
Textileather Corp., Toledo, Ohio 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 
Williams, Chas W. & Co., Inc., New York, 
N.Y. 


Hayes, Walsh, Inc., 


LINERS 
BOX, BARREL AND BAG 


Angier Corp., Framingham, Mass. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Betner, Benj. C. Co., Devon, Pa. 

Fibreboard Prods., Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 

Fitchburg Paper Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Gardner-Richardson Co., The, Middletown, 

hio 

Inland Container Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

LaBoiteaux Co., Inc., The, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Matthias Paper Corp., Phila., Pa. 

Menasha Products Co., The, Menasha, Wis. 

Rexford Paper Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y. 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 

Schmidt Lithograph Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Shellmar Products Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio 

Sherman Paper Products Corp., Newton 
Upper Falls, Mass. 

Sweetnam, Geo. H., Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


CLOSURE 
See Closure Liners 


LITHOGRAPHERS 


Addison Lithographing Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

Brooks Bank Note Co., Springfield, Mass 

Burt, F. N. Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Calvert Lithographing Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Central Lithograph Co., The, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Consolidated Lithographing Corp., Bklyn, 
N. Y 


Continental Lithograph Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Crocker Union, San Francisco, Calif. 

Edwards & Deutsch Lithographing Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Einson-Freeman Co., 
City, N. Y 

Eureka Specialty Printing Co., Scranton, 
Pa. 

Fairchild, E. E. Corp., Rochester, N. Y 

Fitzhugh, Wm. W., Inc., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Fleming-Potter Co., Inc., Peoria, Ill. 

Forbes Lithograph Co., The, Boston, Mass. 

Gamse Lithographing Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Howell, F. M. & Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Interstate Litho. Corp., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Kaumagraph Co., New York, N. Y. 

Kindred, MacLean & Co., Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

Lehman Printing & Litho. Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Magill-Weinsheimer Co., Chicago, III. 

McCandish Lithograph Corp., Phila., Pa. 

Michigan Litho. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

— Color Printing Co., Inc., Baltimore, 


Inc., Long Island 


National Printing & Engraving Co., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

National Process Co., New York, N. Y. 

Niagara Lithograph Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Oberly & Newell Lithograph Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

Offset Gravure Corp., Long Island City, 
Wi. ¥, 

Pictorial Paper Package Corp., Aurora, III. 

Progress Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Rode & Brand, New York, N. Y. 





Rossotti Lithographing Co., N. Bergen, 
N 


Schmidt Lithograph Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Strobridge Lithographing Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Trade Lithograph & Printing Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Trautmann, Bailey & Blampey, New York, 
ry 


U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Waddill Printing 
Danville, Va. 

Wilmanns Bros. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


& Lithographing Co., 


MACHINES 


AMPOULE WASHER 
Lakso Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 


BAG & ENVELOPE 
(Filling) 


Amsco Packaging Machinery, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

Arenco Machine Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Automatic Scale Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Bagpak, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Brown Bag Filling Machine Co., The, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

Consolidated Packaging Machinery Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Exact Weight Scale Co., The, Columbus, 
Ohio 

Ferguson, J. L. Co., Joliet, Ill. 

Food Packaging Div. of Milprint, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Goat, Fred Co., Inc., The, Bklyn, N. Y. 

Gump, B. F. Co., Chicago, Il. 

International Paper Products Div. of Inter- 
national Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 

Ivers-Lee Co., Newark, N. J. 

Miller Wrapping & Sealing Machine Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd., North Quincy, 
Mass. 

Redington, F. B. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 

Stokes & Smith Co., Phila., Pa. 

Triangle Package Machinery Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Inc., 


U. S. Automatic Box Machinery Co., Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 

Weigh Right Automatic Scale Co., Joliet, 
Ill 


Wright’s Automatic Tobacco Packing Ma- 
chine Co., Durham, N. C. 


BAG & ENVELOPE 
(Making) 


Amsco Packaging Machinery, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y 

Hayssen Mfg. Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 

Heinrich, H. H., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

—e Machine Co., Green Bay, 

is. 

Ivers-Lee Co., Newark, N. J. 

Modern Containers, Inc., 
Calif. 

Package Machinery Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Peters Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd., North Quincy, 
Mass. 

Potdevin Machine Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Richard Machine Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co., S. Wind- 
ham, Ohio 

Smithe, F. L. Machine Co., Inc., New York, 
N.. ¥. 

Stokes & Smith Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Triangle Package Machinery Co., Chicago, 


Los Angeles, 


Ill. 
Waldron, John Corp., New Brunswick, N. J. 
Weber, H. G. & Co., Inc., Kiel, Wis. 
Wrap-Ade Machine Co. Inc., Newark, N. J. 


Addresses of companies listed appear on pages 628-634 








Wright’s Automatic Tobacco Packing Ma- 
chine Co., Durham, N. C. 


BAG & ENVELOPE 
(Sealing) 


Acme Staple Co., Camden, N. J. 

Amsco Packaging Machinery, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

Arenco Machine Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Bagpak, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Betner, Benj. C. Co., Devon, Pa. 

Bostitch, Inc., East Greenwich, R. I. 

Cleveland Crimping Press Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Consolidated Packaging Machinery Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Container Equipment Corp., Newark, N. J. 

Food Packaging Div. of Milprint Corp., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Goat, Fred Co. Inc., The, Bklyn, N. Y. 

Gump, B. F. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

International Paper Products Div. of Inter- 
national Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 

Ivers-Lee Co., Newark, N. J. 

Miller Wrapping & Sealing Machine Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Modern Containers, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd., North Quincy, 
Mass. 

Potdevin Machine Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Richard Machine Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Redington, F. B. Co., Chicago, IIl. 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 

Saranac Mach. Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Stokes & Smith Co., Phila., Pa. 

Triangle Package Machy., Co., Chicago, Ill. 

U. S. Automatic Box Machinery Co., Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 

Wrap-Ade Machine Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 

Wright’s Automatic Tobacco Packing Ma- 
chine Co., Durham, N. C. 


BAG SEWING 


Bagpak, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Consolidated Packaging Machinery Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

International Paper Products Div. of Inter- 
national Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 

Potdevin Machine Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 


BAG STAPLING 


Acme Staple Co., Camden, N. J. 

Acme Steel Co., Chicago, III. 

Bates Mfg. Co., The, New York, N. Y. 

Bostitch, Inc., East Greenwich, R. I. 

Dexter Folder Co., New York, N. Y. 

Globe Mfg. Co., Phila., Pa. 

Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., Dayton, Ohio 

Heller Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio 

Paslode Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Saranac Machine Co., 
Mich. 


BANDING & WIRE STRAPPING 


Acme Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Gerrard Co., Inc., The, Chicago, II. 
Knowlton, M. D. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Scandia Mfg. Co., North Arlington, N. J. 
Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 


BOTTLE CLEANING 
(Air) 
Kiefer, Karl Machine Co., The, Cincinnati, 


Ohio 
Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd., North Quincy, 


Benton Harbor, 


Mass. 
U. S. Bottlers Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BOTTLE CLEANING 
(Washing) 
Kiefer, Karl Machine Co., The, Cincinnatti 
Ohio 
Liquid Carbonic Corp., The, Chicago, IIl. 
U. S. Bottlers Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl. 
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BOX COLLAPSING 


U. S. Automatic Box Machinery Co. Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 


BOX MAKING 
(Folding) 


Ferguson, J. L. Co., Joliet, Ill. 

International Paper Box Machine Co., 
Nashua, N. H. 

Knowlton, M. D. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Staude, E. G. Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

U. S. Automatic Box Machinery Co., Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 


BOX MAKING 
(Set-Up) 


slobe Mfg. Co., Phila., Pa. 

Inman Mfg. Co., Inc., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
National Metal Edge Box Co., Phila., Pa. 
New Jersey Machine Corp., Hoboken, N. J. 
Stokes & Smith Co., Phila., Pa. 


BOX WINDOW APPLYING 


International Paper Box Machine Co., 
Nashua, N. H. 

New Jersey Machine Corp., Hoboken, N. J. 

Smithe, F. L. Machine Co., Inc., New York, 
WN. Y. 

Staude, E. G. Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Stokes & Smith Co., Phila., Pa. 


BUNDLE TYING 
(String) 


Bunn, B. H. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Globe Mfg. Co., Phila., Pa. 
Potdevin Machine Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 


BUNDLE TYING 
(Wire Strapping) 
See Banding & Wire Strapping 


BUNDLE WRAPPING 


Amsco Packaging Machinery, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

Hayssen Mfg. Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 

seis Machine Co., Green Bay, 

1s. 

Johnson Automatic Sealer Co., Ltd., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Miller Wrapping & Sealing Machine Co., 
Chicago, II. 

Package Machinery Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Potdevin Machine Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Richard Machine Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


CAN CAPPING 


Consolidated Packaging Machinery Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
= Cork & Seal Co., The, Baltimore, 


Food Machinery Corp., Sprague-Sells Div., 
Hoopeston, III. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Kiefer, Karl Machine Co., The, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Liquid Carbonic Corp., The, Chicago, Ill. 

Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd., North Quincy, 
Mass. 

Stokes & Smith Co., Phila., Pa. 

U. S. Bottlers Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Williams Sealing Corp., Decatur, III. 


CAN CLOSING & SEALING 


American Can Co., New York, N. Y. 

Ams, Max Machine Co., The, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Continental Can Co., New York, N. Y. 

Crown Can Co., Phila., Pa. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Kiefer, Karl Machine Co., The, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Nationai Can Corp., New York, N. Y. 

— Scale Corp., Ltd., North Quincy, 

ass. 
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CAN FILLING, DRY Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd., North Quincy, 
? aaa Mass. 
See Machines, Filling, Dry Redington, F. B. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Stokes & Smith Co., Phila., Pa. 
CAN FILLING, LIQUID Triangle Package Machinery Co., Chicago, 
Alsop Engineering Corp., New York, N. Y. Ill. 


Crown Cork & Seal Co., The, Baltimore, U.S. Automatic Box Machinery Co., Inc. 
Md. Boston, Mass. 

Ertel Engineering Corp., Kingston, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corp., Sprague-Sells Div., CARTON LOADING 
Hoopeston, III. Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Horix Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Container Equipment Corp., Newark, N. J. 

Kiefer, Karl Machine Co., The, Cincinnati, Ferguson, J. L. Co., Joliet, Ill. 


Ohio Goat, Fred Co., Inc., The, Bklyn, N. Y. 
Liquid Carbonic Corp., The, Chicago, Ill. Jeffrey Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, Ohio. 
Scientific Filter Co., New York, N. Y. Redington, F. B., Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Stokes, F. J., Machine Co., Phila., Pa. Stokes & Smith Co., Phila., Pa. 
U. S. Bottlers Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. U, §. Automatic Box Machinery Co. Inc., 
Vol-U-Meter Co., The, Buffalo, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 

CAN LABELING CASE LOADING 
Alsop Engineering Corp., New York, N. Y. Container Equipment Corp., Newark, im... 
Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Ferguson, J. L. Co., Joliet, Ill. Ferguson, J. L. Co., Joliet, Ill. 


Food Machinery Corp., Sprague-Sells Div., Standard-Knapp Corp., Portland, Conn. 
Hoopeston, III. 

ueiien, M. D. Co., Rochester, N. Y. CASE PRINTING 

Liquid Carbonic Corp., The, Chicago, IIl. Ferguson, J. L. Co., Joliet, Ill. 

New Jersey Machine Corp., Hoboken, N. I. Hooper, F.X. Co., Inc., Glenarm, Md. 

Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd., North Quincy, Langston, Samuel M. Co., Camden, N. J. 

Swift, G. W., Jr., Inc., Bordentown, N. J. 


CASE SEALING 
CAN WRAPPING (Glue) 


Ferguson, J. L. Co., Joliet, Ill. Container Equipment Corp., Newark, N. J. 
Miller Wrapping & Sealing Machine Co., jena, i. oe. Joliet, Tit. J 


Chicago, Ill. Kiefer, Karl, Machine Co., The, Cincinnati, 
Package Machinery Co., Springfield, Mass. ‘Ohio a a ees Say See 


ass. 
Standard-Knapp Corp., Portland, Conn. 


Redington, F. B. Co., Chicago, Ill. Standard-Knapp Corp., Portland, Conn. 
Standard-Knapp Corp., Portland, Conn. Weigh Right Automatic Scale Co., Joliet, 
CAP & COVER LINING Ill. 
Ams, Max Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. CASE SEALING 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, (Gummed Tape) 
oe Ta. Arenco Machine Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
CAPPING Container Equipment Corp., Newark, N. J 


— , . <4 ‘ _ x,  Gummed Tape & Devices Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 
Alsop Engineering Corp., New York, N. Y. McLaurin-Jones Co., Brookfield, Mass. 
Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co., 


Aluminum Steel Co., New Kensington, Pa. Nashua, N. H. 
— Hocking Glass Corp., Lancaster, Nashua Package Sealing Co., Inc., Nashua, 
oo ;, N. H. 
Consolidated Packaging Machinery Corp., o.2) Inc. Shelton, Conn. 
uffalo, N. Y. : re 
Crown Can Co., Phila., of - _ CASE SEALING 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., The, Baltimore ls i 
Goat, Fred Co., Inc., The, Bklyn, N. Y. (Staples and Wire) 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio Acme Staple Co., Camden, N. J. 


Horix Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Acme Steel Co., Chicago, III. 

Kiefer, Karl Machine Co., The, Cincinnati, Bostitch, Inc., East Greenwich, R. I. 
Ohio Dexter Folder Co., New York, N. Y. 

Liquid Carbonic Corp., The, Chicago, Il. Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., Dayton, Ohio 

Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd., North Quincy, Heller Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio 


Mass. Ideal Stitcher & Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 
Resina Automatic Machy. Co., Inc., Bklyn, Saranac Machine Co., Benton Harbor, 
Iw. ¥. Mich. 
Scientific Filter Co., New York, N. Y. 
U. S. Bottlers Machinery Co., Chicago, III. CELLULOSE TUBE MAKING 


Williams Sealing Corp., Decatur, Ill. Amsco Packaging Machinery, Inc., Long 


Island City, N. Y. 


CAPSULE WRAPPING Hudson-Sharp Machine Co., Green Bay, 
Ivers-Lee Co., Newark, N. J. Wis. 
N. J. Machine Corp., Hoboken, N. J. Knowlton, M. D. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Miller Wrapping & Sealing Machine Co. 
CARTON FORMING, LINING, FILLING, Chicago, IIl. 


FOLDING, CLOSING Potdevin Machine Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Battle Creek Bread Wrapping Machine Co., CIRCULAR INSERTING 

Battle Creek, Mich. : ‘ 
Bostitch, Inc., East Greenwich, R. I. be perigee Box Machinery Co., Inc., 
Container Equipment Corp., Newark, N. J. Weieh — ss t ite Beale C liet 
Ferguson, J. L. Co., Joliet, Iil. a a ee Sa Te 
Interstate Folding Box Co., Middletown, , 

Ohio ATING 
National Folding Box Corp., New Haven, - 


Conn. (Lacquer and Varnish) 


National Metal Edge Box Co., Phila., Pa. Haida Engineering Co., Long Island City, 
Peters Machinery Co., Chicago, III. m. ¥- 


Bold-face listings indicate advertisers in this issue 














Hudson-Sharp Machine Co., Green Bay, 
Wis. 

Knowlton, M. D. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Marconetti, A. E. Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Potdevin Machine Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Rotogravure Engineering Corp., East Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Waldron, John Corp., New Brunswick, N. J. 


COLLAPSIBLE TUBE 
(Filling & Sealing) 


Arenco Machine Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Colton, Arthur Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Kiefer, Karl Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Stokes, F. J. Machine Co., Phila., Pa. 


CONVEYING 
See Conveyors 


CORKING 


Ermold, Edward Co., New York, N. Y. 

Horix Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Kiefer, Karl Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd., North Quincy, 
Mass. 

Resina Automatic 
Bklyn, N. Y. 

U. S. Bottlers Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


COTTON INSERTING 


Consolidated Packaging Machinery Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Lakso Company, The, Fitchburg, Mass. 

New Jersey Machine Corp., Hoboken, N. J. 


COUNTING 


Colton, Arthur Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Ferguson, J. L. Co., Joliet, Ill. 

Redington, F. B., Co., Chicago, Il. 

— Package Machinery Co., Chicago, 
Il. 


Machinery Co., Inc., 


Veeder-Root Inc., Hartford, Conn. 


CRIMPING, COLLAPSIBLE TUBE 
Arenco Machine Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Colton, Arthur Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Stokes, F. J. Machine Co., Phila., Pa. 


CRIMPING & SEALING 
(Heat Sealing Materials) 
Amsco Packaging Machinery, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 
Cleveland Crimping Press Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 
Container Equipment Corp., Newark, N. J. 
Food Packaging Div. of Milprint, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
Gump, B. F. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Ivers-Lee Co., Newark, N. J. 
Miller Wrapping & Sealing Machine Co., 
Chicago, II. 
Potdevin Machine Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 
Stokes, F. J. Machine Co., Phila., Pa. 
Stokes & Smith Co., Phila., Pa. 
Waldron, John Corp., New Brunswick, N. J. 
Wells Mfg. Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Wrap-Ade Machine Co. Inc., Newark, N. J. 


DIE CUTTING 
Champlain Div., Interchemical Corp., New 
York N. Y. 
Globe Mfg., Phila., Pa. 
Goat, Fred Co., Inc., The, Bklyn, N. Y. 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., Dayton, Ohio 
Hulbert Engineering Corp., Watertown, Wis. 
Potdevin Machine Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 
= & Winchester Mfg. Co., S. Windham, 
Ohio 


DOMING 


(Boxes) 


Beck, Charles Machine Co., Phila., Pa. 
Globe Mfg. Co., Phila., Pa. 

Hulbert Engineering Corp., Watertown, Wis. 
Knowlton, M. D. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

New Jersey Machine Corp., Hoboken, N. J. 


EMBOSSING 
Hudson-Sharp Machine Co., Green Bay, 


is. 

Knowlton, M. D. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Marconetti, A. E. Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. of General 
Printing Ink Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Waldron, John Corp., New Brunswick, N. J. 


FIBRE CAN MAKING 


Ferguson, J. L. Co., Joliet, Ill. 
Hudson-Sharp Machine Co.,Green Bay, Wis. 
Hulbert Engineering Corp., Watertown, Wis. 
Knowlton, M. D. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Langston, Samuel M. Co., Camden, N. J. 


FILLING, DRY 
(Gross and Net Weight) 


Amsco Packaging Machinery, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

Arenco Machine Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Automatic Scale Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Battle Creek Bread Wrapping Machine Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Consolidated Packaging Machinery Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Exact Weight Scale Co., The, Columbus, 
Ohio 

Ferguson, J. L. Co., Joliet, Ill. 

Goat, Fred Co., Inc., The, Bklyn, N. Y. 

Gump, B. F. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd., North Quincy, 
Mass. 

Richard Machine Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York,.N. Y. 

Stokes, F. J. Machine Co., Phila., Pa 

Stokes & Smith Co., Phila., Pa. 

Syntron Co., Homer City, Pa. 

Toledo Scale Co., Toledo, Ohio 

— Package Machinery Co., Chicago, 


U. S. Automatic Box Machinery Co., Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 


FILLING, DRY 
(Volumetric) 


Amsco Packaging Machinery, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

Arenco Machine Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Automatic Scale Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Battle Creek Bread Wrapping Machine Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Brown Bag Filling Machine Co., The, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

Consolidated Packaging Machinery Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Ferguson, J. L. Co., Joliet, Ill. 

Goat, Fred Co., Inc., The, Bklyn, N. Y. 

Ivers-Lee Co., Newark, N. J. 

Peerless Products Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd., North Quincy, 
Mass. 

Stokes, F. J. Machine Co., Phila., Pa. 

Stokes & Smith Co., Phila., Pa. 

Syntron Co., Homer City, Pa. 

Triangle Package Machinery Co., Chicago, 
Tl 


U. S. Automatic Box Machinery Co., Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 

Wright’s Automatic Tobacco Packing Ma- 
chine Co., Durham, N. C. 


FILLING, LIQUID 
(Automatic and Semi-Automatic) 


Alsop Engineering Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Arenco Machine Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Colton, Arthur Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Crown Cork & Seal Co., The, Baltimore, Md. 

Food Machinery Corp., Sprague-Sells Div., 
Hoopeston, IIl. 

Horix Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Kiefer, Karl Machine Co., The, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Liquid Carbonic Corp., The, Chicago, Ill. 

Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd., North Quincy, 
Mass. 


Addresses of companies listed appear on pages 628-634 


Scientific Filter Co., New York, N. Y. 
U. S. Bottlers Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Vol-U-Meter Co., The, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FILLING SEMI-LIQU D 
(Viscose) 


Colton, Arthur Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Crown Can Co., Phila., Pa. 

Food Machinery Corp., Sprague-Sells Div., 
Hoopeston, III. 

Horix Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Kiefer, Karl Machine Co., The, Cincinnati, 

hio 

Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd., North Quincy, 
Mass. 

Scientific Filter Co., New York, N. Y. 

Stokes, F. J. Machine Co., Phila., Pa. 

Stokes & Smith Co., Phila., Pa. 

U. S. Bottlers Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Vol-U-Meter Co., The, Buffalo, N. Y. 


LABELERS 


Alsop Engineering Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Arenco Machine Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Economic Machinery Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Ermold, Edward Co., New York, N. Y. 

Ferguson, J. L. Co., Joliet, Ill. 

Food Machinery Corp., Sprague-Sells Div., 
Hoopeston, IIl. 

Gellman Mfg. Co., Rock Island, Ill. 

Globe Mfg. Co., Phila., Pa. 

Haida Engineering Co., Long Island City, 
N.Y. 

Liquid Carbonic Corp., The, Chicago, IIl. 

New Jersey Machine Corp., Hoboken, N. J. 

Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Package Machinery Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd., North Quincy, 
Mass. 

Potdevin Machine Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Redington, F. B. Co., Chicago, Til. 

Standard-Knapp Corp., Portland, Conn. 

Stokes & Smith Co., Phila., Pa. 

Wright’s Automatic Tobacco Packing Ma- 
chine Co., Durham, N. C. 


LAMINATING 
Haida Engineering Co., Long Island City, 
N. Y 


Henschel, C. B. Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Hudson-Sharp Machine Co., Green Bay, 
Wis. 

Knowlton, M. D. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Marconetti, A. E., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Meisel Press Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 

Mor-Gan Laminating & Foliating Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Potdevin Machine Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Rotogravure Engineering Corp., East Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Waldron, John Corp., New Brunswick, 
nN. 


MARKING 
(Box & Carton) 


Ferguson, J. L. Co., Joliet, Ill. 

Force, Wm. A. & Co., Inc., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Marconetti, A. E. Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Markem Machine Co., Keene, N. H. 

Peerless Roll Leaf Co., Inc., Union City, 
NW. 5. 


METAL EDGE STAYING 
National Metal Edge Box Co., Phila., Pa. 


MILK BOTTLE HOODING 


Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Aluminum Seal Co., New Kensington, Pa. 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., The, Baltimore, Md. 
Package Machinery Co., Springfield, Mass. 


NUMBERING, PRINTING OR 
PERFORATING 


American Perforator Co., The, Chicago, Ill. 
Bates Mfg. Co., The, New York, N. Y. 
Force, Wm. A. & Co., Inc., Bklyn, N. Y. 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., Dayton, Ohio 
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Markem Machine Co., Keene, N. H. 

Meisel Press Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 

New Jersey Machine Corp., Hoboken, N. J. 

Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Potdevin Machine Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 

PACKET FILLING 

Amsco Packaging Machinery, 
Island City, N. Y. 

Arenco Machine Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Automatic Scale Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Brown Bag Filling Machine Co., The, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Consolidated Packaging Machinery Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Ferguson, J. L. Co., Joliet, Ill. 

Gump, B. F. Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Hulbert Engineering Corp., Watertown, Wis. 

Redington, F. B. Co., Chicago, II. 

Stokes & Smith Co., Phila., Pa. 

Triangle Package Machy., Co., Chicago, Ill. 

U. S. Automatic Box Machinery Co. Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 

Wright’s Automatic Tobacco Packing Ma- 
chine Co., Durham, N. C. 


PAPER BAG FEEDING, OPENING, WEIGH- 
ING & CLOSING 
(Automatic) 

Arenco Machine Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Betner, Benj. C. Co., Devon, Pa. 

Cleveland Crimping Press Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Consolidated Packaging Machine Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Gump, B. F. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Interstate Folding Box Co., The, Middle- 
town, Ohio 

Redington, F. B. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Stokes & Smith Co., Phila., Pa. 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 


PAPER ROLL FEEDING 


Cameron Machine Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 

Champlain Div., Interchemical Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

Ferguson, J. L. Co., Joliet, Ill. 

“heed Machine Co., Green Bay, 


Inc., Long 


is. 
Marconetti, A. E. Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Modern Equipment Corp., Defiance, Ohio 
Rotogravure Engineering Co., E. Boston, 
Mass. 
Wright’s Automatic Tobacco Packing Ma- 
chine Co., Durham, N. C. 


PARTITION ASSEMBLING 


Hooper, F. X. Co., Inc., Glenarm, Md. 
Inman Mfg. Co., Inc., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Standard-Knapp Corp., Portland, Conn. 


PREFORMING & TABLETTING 


Colton, Arthur Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Stokes, F. J. Machine Co., Phila., Pa. 


REVENUE STAMP APPLYING FOR 
BOTTLES 


New Jersey Machine Corp., Hoboken, N. J. 
Wright’s Automatic Tobacco Packing Ma- 
chine Co., Durham, N. C. 


RIGID TRANSPARENT FABRICATING 
Able Machine & Tool Works, New York,N.Y. 
Camford Machine Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Globe Mfg. Co., Phila., Pa. 

Hulbert Engineering Corp., Watertown, Wis. 
Knowlton, M. D. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
National Meta! Edge Box Co., Phila., Pa. 
Taber Instrument Co., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


ROLL LEAF STAMPING 


Couglin Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y., 

Griffin, Campbell, Hayes, Walsh, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Markem Machine Co., Keene, N. H. 

Peerless Roll Leaf Co., Inc., Union City, 
N. J. 
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ROLL SLITTERS & REWINDERS 


Beck, Chas. Machine Co., Phila., Pa. 
Cameron Machine Co.. Bklyn, N. Y. 
Chambon, L. Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Champlain Div., Interchemical Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 
Globe Mfg. Co., Phila., Pa. 
Kidder Press Co., Inc., Dover, N. H. 
Knowlton, M. D. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Langston, Samuel M. Co., Camden, N. J. 
Meisel Press Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Potdevin Machine Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 
Rotogravure Engineering Corp., E. Boston, 
Mass. 


Waldron, John Corp., New Brunswick, N. J. 


SHEET FEEDING 


Hudson-Sharp Machine Co., Green Bay, 

Wis. 

Marconetti, A. E. Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Wright’s Automatic Tobacco Packing Ma- 
chine Co., Durham, N. C. 


SHEETING 


Amsco Packaging Machinery, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

Beck, Chas. Machine Co., Phila., Pa. 

Champlain Div., Interchemical Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

Globe Mfg. Co., Phila., Pa. 

Hudson-Sharp Machine Co., Green 

is. 

Kidder Press Co., Inc., Dover, N. H. 

Knowlton, M. D. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Meisel Press Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 

Miller Wrapping & Sealing Machine Co., 
Chicago, III. 

Peters Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 

Potdevin Machine Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Wrap-Ade Machine Co., Inc., Newark, 


Bay, 


1 a 2 


STATIC ELIMINATING 


Kidder Press Co., Inc., Dover, N. H. 
Potdevin Machine Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 
Simco Co., The, Phila., Pa. 


STENCIL CUTTING 


Bradley, A. J. Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 

Diagraph-Bradley Stencil Machine Corp., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Ideal Stencil Machine Co., Racine, Wis. 

Knowlton, M. D. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Marsh Stencil Machine Co., Belleville, Ill. 


STRIP COMBINING 
(For Window Bags & Wrappers) 
Cameron Machine Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 
TABLET COUNTING & PACKAGING 


Arenco Machine Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Colton, Arthur Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Ivers-Lee Co., Newark, N. J. 

Redington, F. B. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Stokes, F. J. Machine Co., Phila., Pa. 

Stokes & Smith Co., Phila., Pa. 

Triangle Package Machinery Co., Chicago, 
Ill 


U. S. Automatic Box Machinery Co., Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 


TIGHT WRAPPING 
(For Carton Shells) 


Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd., North Quincy, 
Mass. 

Stokes & Smith Co., Phila., Pa. 

U. S. Automatic Box Machinery Co. Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 


TUBE LACQUERING, VARNISHING & 
PRINTING 
Hudson-Sharp Machine Co., Green Bay, 
Wis. 
Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. Gen. Print- 
ing Ink Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Bold-face 





WEIGHING 
See Scales 


WIRE STAPLING 


Acme Staple Co., Camden, N. J. 

Acme Steel Co., Chicago, III. 

Bates Mfg. Co., The, New York, N. Y. 

Bostitch, Inc., East Greenwich, R. I. 

Globe Mfg. Co., Phila., Pa. 

Heller Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio 

Ideal Stitcher & Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 

Inland Container Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Knowlton, M. D. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Paslode Co., Chicago, III. 

Saranac Machine Co., 
Mich. 


Benton Harbor, 


WIRE STITCHING 


Acme Steel Co., Chicago, II. 

Bostitch, Inc., East Greenwich, R. I. 

Dexter Folder Co., New York, N. Y. 

Globe Mfg. Co., Phila., Pa. 

Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., Dayton, Ohio 

Heller Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio 

Ideal Stitcher & Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 

Knowlton, M. D. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Paslode Co., Chicago, II. 

Saranac Machine Co., 
Mich. 


Benton Harbor, 


WRAPPING 


Amsco Packaging Machinery, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

Battle Creek Bread Wrapping Machine Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Colton, Arthur Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Gellman Mfg. Co., Rock Island, IIl. 

Globe Mfg. Co., Phila., Pa. 

Hayssen Mfg. Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 

ee Machine Co., Green Bay, 

is. 

Ivers-Lee Co., Newark, N. J. 

Miller Wrapping & Sealing Machine Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Modern Equipment Corp., Defiance, Ohio 

National Bread Wrapping Machine Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Package Machinery Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Redington, F. B. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Richard Machine Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Scandia Mfg. Co., N. Arlington, N. J. 

Stokes & Smith Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

U. S. Automatic Box Machinery Co., Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 


MOLDERS, PLASTIC 


American Insulator Corp., New Freedom, 
Pa. 

American Molded Products Co., Chicago, 

American San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Amos-Thompson Corp., Edinburgh, Ind. 

Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Auburn Button Works, Inc., Auburn, N. Y 

Boonton Molding Co., Boonton, N. J. 

Bridgeport Moulded Prod. Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Bryant Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Butterfield, T. F. Inc., Naugatuck, Conn. 

Chicago Molded Products Corp., Chicago. 
Ill. 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 

Columbia Protektosite Co. Inc., Carlstadt, 
nN. 3. 

Columbus Plastic Products Co. Inc., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 

Consolidated 
Scranton, Pa. 

Diemolding Corp., Canastota, N. V. 

Eclipse Moulded Products Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Erie Resistor Corp., Erie, Pa. 


Molding Co., 


Molded Products Corp., 


listings indicate advertisers in this issue 























Firestone Rubber & Latex Products Co., 
Fall River, Mass. 

Franklin Plastics Div., 
tries Inc., Franklin, Pa. 

General Electric Co., Plastics Dept., Pitts- 
field, Mass. 

General Industries Co., Elyria, Ohio 

Grigoleit Co., The, Decatur, Ill. 

Imperial Molded Products Corp., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Kuhn & Jacob Moulding & Tool Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

Kurz-Kasch Inc., Dayton, Ohio 

Mack Molding Co., Wayne, N. J. 

Mason, Thomas Co., Inc., The, Stamford, 
Conn. 

Michigan Molded Plastics Inc., 
Mich. 

Mills, Elmer E. Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

Molded Insulation Co., Phila., Pa. 

National Plastics, Inc., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Robinson Indus- 


Dexter, 


Niagara Insul-Bake Specialty Co., Inc., 
Albany, N. Y. 
Northern Industrial Chem. Co., Boston, 


Mass. 
Norton Laboratories Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 
Plastic Molding Corp., Sandy Hook, Conn. 
Plastimold, Inc., Attleboro, Mass. 
Rathbun Molding Corp., Salamanca, N. Y. 
Recto Molded Prods. Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Reynolds Spring Co., Molded Plastics Div., 
Cambridge, Ohio 
Richardson Co., The, Chicago, IIl. 
Sinko Tool & Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Sterling Plastics Co., Union, N. J. 
Superior Plastic Co., Chicago, III. 
Tech-Art Plastics Co., Long Island City, 


Terkelsen Machine Co., Boston, Mass. 

Universal Plastics Corp., New Brunswick, 
‘ao 2 

Van Norman Molding Co., Chicago, III. 

Victor Metal Products Corp., Bklyn., N. Y. 

Voges Manufacturing Co., The, Ozone Park, 
| FE aS ee 

Walco Plastics Co., E. Orange, N. J. 

Waterbury Button Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Watertown Mfg. Co., Watertown, Conn. 

Windman Bros., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Zenith Plastics, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 


OPENING TAPE 


(For Cellophane Packages) 


Chicago Printed String Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Dobeckmun Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio 

du Pont de Nemours, E. I. & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Fibre Cord Co., New York, N. Y. 

Food Packaging, Div. of Milprint Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Shellmar Products Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio 

Sylvania Industrial Corp., New York, N. Y. 


PACKAGE DESIGN 
CONSULTANTS 


(Independent Organizations) 


California 
Cruze, Charles, Los Angeles 
Wheeler, Leon A., Los Angeles 
Connecticut 


Cheron, Pierre I., Stratford 
Hall, Frances Cushing, Westport 
Post & Johnson, Inc., Hartford 


Georgia 
Grau, Russell, Atlanta 
Illinois 


Bielefield, Inc., Herbert, Chicago 
Carter, Joseph, Chicago 

Chirpe, W. Rodney, Chicago 
Farrel, Harry H., Chicago 
Jones, E. Willis, Chicago 


Knoche, Lucille, Chicago 
Koch, Karl Peter, Chicago 
Ressinger, Paul, Chicago 
Spuehler, Ernst A., Chicago 
Thelander, Clement J., Chicago 


Massachusetts 


Baermann, Walter, Holyoke 
Marsh, George, Boston 


Michigan 


Cooper, R. G., Detroit 
Swibold, Duane, Royal Oak 


Missouri 
Ditch, Ruth M., St. Louis 


New Jersey 


Chipman, Richmond Lane Jr., Mont- 


clair 


New York 


Aids, Inc., New York City 
Allen, Arthur S., New York City 
Bayer, Herbert, New York City 
Bellisio, Bartolomeo, New York City 
Bernhard, Lucian, New York City 
Berni, Alan, New York City 
Blumenthal, Margaret, New York City 
Breen, Fred, New York City 
Brodton, Lynn, New York City 
Clarke, Rene, New York City 
Collura, Francesco, New York City 
Colwell, Laurence J., New York City 
Condon, Frank, New York City 
D’Addario, Thomas, New York City 
Davison, George, New York City 
De Nina, James Andrew, New York City 
Dohner, Donald, New York City 
Dunne, Liam, New York City 
Federico, Joseph B., Niagara Falls 
Freeman, Edna Leslie, New York City 
Gianninoto, Frank, New York City 
Goldsborough, Francis F., New York 
City 
Grover, Frederic S., Rochester 
Haverlee, Arnold H., New York City 
Hodges, Inc., Guy W., New York City 
Hornung, Clarence P., New York City 
Karasz, [lonka, Brewster 
Ketcham, Howard, New York City 
Kogan, Belle, New York City 
Koodin, Ben, New York City 
Koster, Louis, H., New York City 
Lapper, Jack D., New York City 
Lewis, Ben, New York City 
Lux, Eugene J., New York City 
Martiall & Scull, New York City 
Maurer, Sascha A., New York City 
Mayer, Fred A., New York City 
Murray & Scheiding, New York City 
Nash, Ben, New York City 
Nickelson, John, Flushing 
O’Neil, Wm., New York City 
Phenix Associates, New York City 
Sakier, George, New York City 
Scheele, Edwin H., New York City 
Schusterman, Wm. V., Bronx 
Stott, R. Doulton, New York City 
Tarpey, Thomas, Bronx 
Ullman, Martin, New York City 
Weeks, Wentworth, New York City 
Welder, W. Archibald, New York City 
Wilmet, Georges, Inc., New York City 
Woodbury, C. O., New York City 


Chio 
Designers for Industry, Inc., Cleveland 


Pennsylvania 
Kline, Leon M., York 


PACKAGING, CUSTOM 


Jamieson, C. E. & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
New England Collapsible Tube Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill 


Addresses of companies listed appear on pages 628-634 











Strong Cobb & Co., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
Trans-Pac Services, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Unit Packages, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Walco Plastics, East Orange, N. J. 


PACKETS 


American Paper Goods Co., Kensington, 
Conn. 

Berkowitz Envelope Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Bradner Smith & Co., Chicago, Il. 

Brown Bag Filling Machine Co., The, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

Continental Bag Specialties Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

Cupples-Hesse Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 

Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 

Equitable Paper Bag Co., Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

Humitube Mfg. Co., Peoria, Ill. 

Mason Envelope Co., New York, N. Y. 

Neostyle, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Oneida Paper Prods., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, Va. 

Royal Paper Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, 
New York 

Tension Envelope Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Tower Envelope Co., New York, N. Y. 

U. S. Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Wolf Bros., Phila., Pa. 


PADDING & WADDING 


American Lace Paper Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Excelsior Paper Specialties Co., New York, 
N. Y 


Kimberly-Clark Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

Republic Paperboard Co., The, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Rinkle Krinkle Paper Co., Boston, Mass. 

Sweetnam, Geo. H., Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 

Union Wadding Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


PAPER 


ALKALI-PROOF 


Fitchburg Paper Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Co., Port 
Huron, Mich. 

Riegel Paper Corp., The, New York, N. Y. 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New York, 
N.Y. 

Warren, S. D. Co., Boston, Mass. 


ANTI-TARNISH 


Crystal Tissue Co., The, Middletown, Ohio 
Dejonge, Louis & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Fitchburg Paper Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 
Mosinee Paper Mills Co., Mosinee, Wis. 
Riegel Paper Corp., The, New York, N. Y. 
Sweetnam, Geo. H. Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 
Warren, S. D. Co., Boston, Mass. 
= Chas. W. & Co., Inc., New York, 


CELLULOSE LAMINATED 


Dobeckmun Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio 
U. S. Finishing & Mfg. Co., Chicago, II. 


CORRUGATED 
(Flexible, Wrapping & Packing) 


Ashtabula Corrugated Box Co., The, Ash- 
tabula, Ohio 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Fibreboard Products, Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Gair, Robert Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Grand-City Container Corp.,New York,N.Y. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio 
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Inland Container Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. 

National Container Corp., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

Owens-Illinois Packaging Service, Toledo, 
Ohio 

Salwen, Joe Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 

Sherman Paper Products Corp., Newton 
Upper Falls, Mass. 

Sweetnam, Geo. H. Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


CORRUGATED 
(For Window Trimming) 


Excelsior Paper Specialties Co., New York, 
LY 


Fibreboard Prods., Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Hankins Container Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio 

Inland Container Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Reyburn Mfg. Co., Inc., The, Phila., Pa. 

Sherman Paper Products Corp., Newton Up- 
per Falls, Mass. 

Sweetnam, Geo. H. Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


CREPE 


American Tissue Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 

Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Mosinee Paper Mills Co., Mosinee, Wis. 

Reyburn Mfg. Co., Inc., The, Phila., Pa. 

Rinkle Krinkle Paper Co., Boston, Mass. 

Sherman Paper Prod. Corp., Newton Upper 
Falls, Mass. 

Sweetnam, Geo. H. Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


EXCELSIOR & SHREDDED 


American Excelsior Corp., Chicago, III. 
Atlantic Excelsior Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 
Ben Mont Papers, Inc., Bennington, Vt. 
Crystal Tissue Co., The, Middletown, Ohio 
Daniels Mfg. Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 
Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 
Excelsior Paper Specialties Co., New York, 
N. ¥ 


Inland Container Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Sweetnam, Geo. H. Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


FANCY PRINTED OR EMBOSSED 


Aldine Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 

Ben Mont Papers, Inc., Bennington, Vt. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Bradner Smith & Co., Chicago, III. 

Chicago Printed String Co., Chicago, III. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Crystal Tissue Co., The, Middletown, Ohio 

Decotone Products, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Dejonge, Louis & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 

District of Columbia Paper Mills, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 

Eureka Specialty Prtg. Co., Scranton, Pa. 

Hampden Glazed Paper & Card Co., Holy- 
oke, Mass. 

Hazen Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Hinkson Paper Co., Palmer, Mass. 

Holyoke Card & Paper Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Keller-Dorian Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 

Kupfer Bros. Paper Co., Chicago, II. 

Marvellum Co., The, Holyoke, Mass. 

Matthias Paper Corp., Phila., Pa. 

Middlesex Prod. Corp., Cambridge, Mass. 

Narragansett Coated Paper Corp., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 

Nashua Gummed & Coated 
Nashua, N. H. 

New England Card & Paper Co., Inc 
Springfield, Mass. 

Paper Affiliates Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Paper Co., 
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Paper City Mfg. Co., Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 
Pejepscot Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 
Racquette River Paper Co., Potsdam, N. Y. 
Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, Va. 
Riegel Paper Corp., The, New York, N. Y. 
Royal Paper Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Sanderson Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Springfield Coated Paper Corp., Camden, 


N. J. 

Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Stevens-Nelson 
York, N. Y. 

Sweetnam, Geo. H. Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 

Trade Lithograph & Printing Co., New 
York, N.Y. 

Trautmann, Bailey & Blampey, New York, 


Paper Corp., The, New 


United Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Williams, Chas. W. & Co., Inc., New York, 


NN. ¥. 
Wyomissing Glazed Paper Co., Reading, Pa. 


FINISHERS 
(Lacquers & Varnishes) 


American Label Cutting Co., New York, N. Y. 
Chasen, Alex & Co., Phila., Pa. 

Chatfield Paper Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Crawford, John W., Co., New York, N. Y. 
Johnston Paper Co., The, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Lithographers Finishing Co., New York,N. Y. 
Lowery & Schwartz, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Perfect Finishing Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Schneider Bros. Co., Phila., Pa. 

U.S. Finishing & Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Wiener Bros. Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


FLINT GLAZED 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Bradner Smith & Co., Chicago, III. 

Dejonge, Louis & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Fitchburg Paper Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Hampden Glazed Paper & Card Co., Holy- 
oke, Mass. 

Hazen Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Hinkson Paper Co., Palmer, Mass. 

Kupfer Bros. Paper Co., Chicago, III. 

Matthias Paper Corp., Phila., Pa. 

McLaurin-Jones Co., Brookfield, Mass. 

Royal Paper Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Sanderson Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Williams, Chas. W. & Co., Inc., New York, 
i se A 

Wyomissing Glazed Paper Co., Reading, Pa. 


FRICTION GLAZED 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Bradner Smith & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Dejonge, Louis & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Fitchburg Paper Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Hampden Glazed Paper & Card Co., Holy- 
oke, Mass. 

Hinkson Paper Co., Palmer, Mass. 

Kupfer Bros. Paper Co., Chicago, III. 

Marvellum Co., The, Holyoke, Mass. 

Matthias Paper Corp., Phila., Pa. 

Middlesex Products Corp., Cambridge 
Mass. 

Narragansett Coated Paper Corp., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 

Nashua Gummed & Coated 
Nashua, N. H. 

New England Card & 
Springfield, Mass. 

Paper Affiliates Co. Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Royal Paper Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Sanderson Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Springfield Coated Paper Corp., Camden, 


Paper Co., 


Paper Co., Inc., 


N. J. 

United Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Williams, Chas. W. & Co., Inc., New York, 
IN. ¥. 

Wyomissing Glazed Paper Co., Reading, Pa. 


GLASSINE 
(Plain and Embossed) 


Daniels Mfg. Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 
Deerfield Glassine Co., Monroe Bridge, Mass. 
Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 
Hamersley Mfg. Co., The, Garfield, N. J. 
Hartford City Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 
Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co., 
Nashua, N. H. 
Newark Paraffine & Parchment Paper Co., 
Newark, N. J. 
Rhinelander Paper Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 
Riegel Paper Corp., The, New York, N. Y. 
Westfield River Paper Co., Inc., Russell, 
Mass. 


GUMMED 


Angier Corp., Framingham, Mass. 

Better Packages, Inc., Shelton, Conn. 

Brown-Bridge Mills, Inc., The, Troy, Ohio 

Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 

Gummed Products Co., The, Troy, Ohio 

Gummied Tape & Devices Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 

McLaurin-Jones Co., Brookfield, Mass. 

Mid-States.Gummed Paper Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co., 
Nashua, N. H. 

Rexford Paper Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


IMITATION LEATHER 
Aldine Paper Co., New York, N. Y 


Atlas Powder Co., Zapon Div., Stamford, 
Conn. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne, San Francisco, 


Calif. 

Bradner Smith & Co., Chicago, III. 

Dejonge, Louis & Co., New York, N. Y. 

du Pont de Nemours, E. I. & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Hampden Glazed Paper & Card Co., Holy- 
oke, Mass. 

Hazen Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Hinkson Paper Co., Palmer, Mass. 

Holyoke Card & Paper Co., Springfield 
Mass. 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Kupfer Bros. Paper Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Marvellum Co., The, Holyoke, Mass. 

Matthias Paper Corp., Phila., Pa. 

Middlesex Products Corp., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Narragansett Coated Paper Corp., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 

New England Card & Paper Co., Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Paper Affiliates Co. Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Pyrotex Leather Co., Leominster, Mass. 

Racquette River Paper Co., Potsdam, N. Y. 

Riegel Paper Corp., The, New York, N. Y. 

Royal Paper Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Sanderson Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Springfield Coated Paper Corp., Camden, 
N 


Textileather Corp., Toledo, Ohio 

United Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Williams, Chas. W. & Co., Inc., New York, 
N.. ¥. 


KRAFT 


Angier Corp., Framingham, Mass. 

Arkell Safety Bag Co., New York, N. Y. 

Brown Co., Portland, Me. 

Gaylord Container Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 

Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

International Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 

Mosinee Paper Mills Co., Mosinee, Wis. 

National Container Corp., Long Island 
City, .N. ¥. 

Paterson Parchment Paper Co., Bristol, Pa. 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 

Sisalkraft Co., The, Chicago, IIl. 

Union Bag & Paper Corp., New York, N. Y. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., New York, 
N. Y. 


Bold-face listings indicate advertisers in this issue 



































METALLIC-COATED 
(Plain and Embossed) 


Aldine Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 

Artcote Papers, Inc., Irvington, N. J. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Bradner Smith & Co., Chicago, III. 

Decotone Products, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Dejonge, Louis & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Eureka Specialty Printing Co., Scranton, 
Pa. 

Hampden Glazed Paper & Card Co., Holy- 
oke, Mass. 

Hazen Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Hinkson Paper Co., Palmer, Mass. 

Holyoke Card & Paper Co.. Springfield, 
Mass. 

Johnston Tin Foil & Metal Co., The, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Keller-Dorian Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 

Kupfer Bros. Paper Co., Chicago, II. 

Marvellum Co., The, Holyoke, Mass. 

Matthias Paper Corp., Phila., Pa. 

McLaurin-Jones Co., Brookfield, Mass. 

Middlesex Products Corp., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Miller Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 

Narragansett Coated Paper Corp., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 

Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co., 
Nashua, N. H. 

New England Card & 
Springfield, Mass. 

Paper Affiliates Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Pauli, Karl Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Pyrotex Leather Co.; Leominster, Mass. 

Racquette River Paper Co., Potsdam, N. Y. 

Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, Va. 

Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Royal Paper Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Sanderson Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Stevens-Nelson Paper Corp., The, New 
York, N. Y. 

Tamm & Co., New York, N. Y. 

United Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Williams, Chas. W. & Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y 


Paper Co., Inc., 


Wyomissing Glazed Paper Co., Reading, Pa. 


PARCHMENT 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 
Paterson Parchment Paper Co., Bristol, Pa. 


PYROXYLIN-COATED 


Aldine Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 

Artcote Papers, Inc., Irvington, N. J. 

Atlas Powder Co., Zapon-Keratol 
Stamford, Conn. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Bradner Smith & Co., Chicago, III. 

Deionge, Louis & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 

du Pont de Nemours, E. I. & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Fitchburg Paper Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Hampden Glazed Paper & Card Co., Holy- 
oke, Mass. 

Hazen Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Hinkson Paper Co., Palmer, Mass. 

Kupfer Bros. Paper Co., Chicago, III. 

McLaurin-Jones Co., Brookfield, Mass. 

Matthias Paper Corp., Phila., Pa. 

Miller Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 

Narragansett Coated Paper Corp., 
tucket, R. I. 

Paper Affiliates Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Pyrotex Leather Co., Leominster, Mass. 

Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Royal Paper Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Textileather Corp., Toledo, Ohio 

Westfield River Paper Co., Inc., Russell, 
Mass. 

—— Chas. W. & Co., Inc., New York, 


Div., 


Paw- 





TRADEMARK 


Aldine Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 

Bradner Smith & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Decotone Products, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Dejonge, Louis & Co., New York, N. Y. 

District of Columbia Paper Mills, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 

Fitchburg Paper Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Hampden Glazed Paper & Card Co., Holy- 
oke, Mass. 

Hazen Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Hinkson Paper Co., Palmer, Mass. 

Holyoke Card & Paper Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 

Kupfer Bros. Paper Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Marvellum Co., The, Holyoke, Mass. 

Matthias Paper Corp., Phila., Pa. 

Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co., 
Nashua, N. H. 

New England Card & Paper Co., Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Paper Affiliates Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Pejepscot Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 

Racquette River Paper Co., The, 
dam, N. Y. 

Royal Paper Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Trade Lithograph & Printing Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Westfield River Paper Co. Inc., Russell, 
Mass. 

Williams, Chas. W. & Co., Inc., New York, 
iM. Ss 


Pots- 


TRANSPARENT 
See Transparent Materials 


VELOUR 
(Plain, Printed and Embossed) 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Bradner Smith & Co., Chicago, III. 

Cellusuede Products, Inc., Rockford, Ill. 

Dejonge, Louis & Co., New York, N. Y. 

District of Columbia Paper Mills, 
Washington, D. C. 

Keller-Dorian Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 

Kupfer Bros. Paper Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co., 
Nashua, N. H. 

Sanderson Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Stevens-Nelson Paper Corp., The, New 
York, N. Y. 

es Chas. W. & Co., Inc., New York, 
nN. < 


Inc., 


WAXED 


American Tissue Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 
Ben Mont Papers, Inc., Bennington, Vt. 
Central Waxed Paper Co., Inc., Chicago 
Ill. 
Crystal Tissue Co., The, Middletown, Ohio 
Dixie Wax Paper Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas 
Hamersley Mfg. Co., The, Garfield, N. J. 
Henle Wax Paper Mfg. Co., Inc., New York, 
in.. ©. 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 
Menasha Products Co., The, Menasha, Wis. 
Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co., 
Nashua, N. H. 
Newark Paraffine & Parchment Paper Co., 
Newark, N. J. 
Paterson Parchment Paper Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Co., Port 
Huron, Mich. 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Shawmut Waxed Paper Co., Holliston, Mass. 
Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co., Kaukauna, 
Wis. 
WOOD VENEER 
(Imitation) 
Aldine Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


Bradner Smith & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Dejonge, Louis & Co., New York, N. Y. 


Addresses of companies listed appear on pages 628-634 








District of Columbia Paper Mills Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 

Hampden Glazed Paper & Card Co., Holy- 
oke Mass. 

Hazen Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Hinkson Paper Co., Palmer, Mass. 

Holyoke Card & Paper Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 

Kupfer Bros. Paper Co., Chicago, III. 

Marvellum Co., The, Holyoke, Mass. 

Matthias Paper Corp., Phila., Pa. 

Middlesex Products Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co., 
Nashua, N. H. 

Paper Affiliates Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Racquette River Paper Co., Potsdam, N. Y. 

Royal Paper Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Sanderson Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Sherman Paper Products Corp., Newton 
Upper Falls, Mass. 

Springfield Coated Paper Corp., Camden, 
N 


Stevens-Nelson Paper Corp., The, New 
York, N. ¥. 

United Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Williams, Chas. W. & Co., Inc., New York, 
N.Y. 


WRAPPING 
(Fancy Tissue) 


Aldine Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 

American Tissue Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 

Ben Mont Papers, Inc., Bennington, Vt. 

Bradner Smith & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Chicago Printed String Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Crystal Tissue Co., The Middletown, Ohio 

Decotone Products, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Dejonge, Louis & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 

Du-Tone Ribbon Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Hampden Glazed Paper & Card Co., Holy- 
oke, Mass. 

Hazen Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Kupfer Bros. Paper Co., Chicago, III. 

Marvellum Co., The, Holyoke, Mass. 

Matthias Paper Corp., Phila., Pa. 

Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co., 
Nashua, N. H. 

Pejepscot Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 

Royal Paper Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Sanderson Products, Inc., New York, N. Y 

Springfield Coated Paper Corp., Camden, 
N. J 


Stevens-Nelson Paper Corp., The, New 
York, N. Y. 

Williams, Chas. W. & Co., Inc., New York, 
NN... 


PICTURES, BOX TOP 


Bleier, Milton A., New York, N. Y. 
Blum, Emery & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y 
Economy Novelty Co., New York, N. Y. 


PLASTIC MATERIALS 


ACRYLATE AND METHYL METHACRYLATE 

du Pont de Nemours, E. I. & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Rohm & Haas Co., Inc., Phila., Pa. 


CASEIN 
American Plastics Corp., New York, N. Y. 


CAST PHENOL 


Bakelite Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Catalin Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Knoedler, A. Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Marblette Corp., Long Island City, N. Y. 

Monsanto Chemical Co., Plastics Div., 
Springfield, Mass. 


CELLULOSE ACETATE 


Bakelite Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Celanese Celluloid Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Cournand, E. L., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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du Pont de Nemours, E. I. & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del. 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Monsanto Chemical Plastics Div., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Nixon Nitration Works, Nixon, N. J. 

Price, M. B. Associates, New York, N. Y. 


Tennessee Eastman Corp., Kingsport, Tenn. 


CELLULOSE ACETATE BUTYRATE 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Tennessee Eastman Corp., Kingsport, Tenn. 


CELLULOSE NITRATE, PYROXYLIN 


Celanese Celluloid Corp., New York, N. Y. 

du Pont de Nemours, E. I. & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Monsanto Chemical Co., Plastics Div., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Nixon Nitration Works, Nixon, N. J. 


ETHYL CELLULOSE 


Dow Chemical Co., The, Midland, Mich. 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Nixon Nitration Works, Nixon, N. J. 


PHENOL-FORMALDEHYDE 


Bakelite Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., N. Tona- 
wanda, N. Y 

Durite Plastics, Inc., Phila., Pa. 

Heresite & Chemicals Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 

Makalot Corp., Boston, Mass. 

Monsanto Chemical Co., Plastics Div., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Reilly Tar & Chemical Corp., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


cé., 


PHENOL-FURFURAL 
Durite Plastics, Inc., Phila., Pa. 
STYRENE 


Bakelite Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Catalin Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Cournand, E. L. Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Dow Chemical Co., The, Midland, Mich. 

Monsanto Chemical Co., Plastics Div., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Price, M. B. Associates, New York, N. Y. 


UREA-FORMALDEHYDE 
American Cyanamid Co., Plastics Div., New 
York, N. Y. 
Bakelite Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Plaskon Co., Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
VINYL RESIN 


du Pont de Nemours, E. I. & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del. 
Co., 


Monsanto Chemical 
Springfield, Mass. 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New York, 


Plastics Div., 


POTTERY CONTAINERS 


Floramics Co., The, Tampa, Fla. 

Hull, A. E. Pottery Co., Crooksville, Ohio 

Na-Mac Products Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Purinton Pottery Co., Wellesville, Ohio 

Robinson Clay ‘Product Co., New York, 
nN. Y 


Western Stoneware Co., Monmouth, III. 
Zanesville Stoneware Co., Zanesville, Ohio 


PRESSES 
PRINTING 
(Aniline) 
Chambon, L. Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Champlain Div., Interchemical Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 
Cottrell, C. B. & Sons Co., Claybourn Div., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Heinrich, H. H. Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Henschel, C. B. Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

os “piiaaaae Machine Co., Green Bay, 

is. 

Kidder Press Co., Inc., Dover, N. H. 

Marconetti, A. E. Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Potdevin Machine Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Rotogravure Engineering Co., East Boston, 
Mass. 

Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Waldron, John Corp., New Brunswick, N. J. 


PRINTING 
(Letterpress) 


Chambon, L. Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Champlain Div., Interchemical Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

Cottrell, C. B. & Sons Co., Claybourn Div., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., Dayton, Ohio 

— Machine Co., Green Bay, 

is. 

Kidder Press Co., Inc., Dover, N. H. 

Markem Machine Co., Keene, N. H. 

Meisel Press Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 

Miehle Printing Press Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Miller Printing Machy. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Potdevin Machine Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General 
Ptg. Ink Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Stokes & Smith Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRINTING 
(Lithographic) 


Harris-Seybold Potter Co., Dayton, Ohio 
Hoe, R. & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Kidder Press Co., Inc., Dover, N. H. 
Meisel Press Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Miehle Printing Press Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. Gen. Ptg. 
Ink Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Webendorfer-Wills Co., Div. American 
Type Founders Sales Corp., Mt. Vernon, 
NW. ¥. 


PRINTING 
(Raised) 


Chambon, L. Corv., New York, N. Y. 

Meisel Press Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 

Wood, Nathan & Virkus Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 


PRINTING 


(Rotogravure) 


Chambon, L. Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Champlain Div., Interchemical Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

Cottrell, C. B. & Sons Co., Claybourn Div., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gravure Laboratories, Inc., Babylon, N. Y. 

Goss Printing Press Co., Chicago, III. 

Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., Dayton, Ohio 

Hoe, R. & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Hudson-Sharp Machine Co., Green Bay, 
Wis. 

Kidder Press Co., Inc., Dover, N. H. 

Marconetti, A. E., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Meisel Press Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 

Potdevin Machine Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Rotogravure Engineering Co., East Boston, 
Mass. 

Waldron, John Corp., New Brunswick, N. J. 


RIBBONS & TIES 
COTTON 


Chicago Printed String Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 

Economy Novelty & Printing Co., New 
York, N.Y. 

Fibre Cord Co., New York, N. Y. 

Freydberg Bros.-Strauss, Inc., New York, 
Mw. ¥. 


Bold-face 





Stark Bros. Ribbon Corn., New York, N. Y. 
W-E-R Ribbon Corp., New York, N. Y. 


RAYON 


Buser, R. G. Corp., Paterson, N. J. 

Century Ribbon Mills, New York, N. Y. 

Du-Tone Ribbon Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Fibre Cord Co., New York, N. Y. 

Freydberg Bros.-Strauss, Inc., New York, 
v. Y¥ 


General Ribbon Mills, Catasauqua, Pa. 

Ketcham, Howard Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Stark Bros. Ribbon Co., New York, N. Y. 

Welwood, John C. Corp., New York, N. Y. 

W-E-R Ribbon Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Wright, Wm. E. & Sons Co., West Warren, 
Mass. 


TRANSPARENT 


Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 
Du-Tone Ribbon Corp., Chicago, III. 

Fibre Cord Co., New York, N. Y. 

Freydberg Bros.-Strauss, Inc., New York, 


W.. ¥. 
Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Shellmar Products Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio 
Stark Bros. Ribbon Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Tensolite Corp., The, N. Tarrytown, N. Y. 
W-E-R Ribbon Corp., New York, N. Y. 


ROLL LEAF 


STAMPING FOIL 


Coughlin Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 

Griffin, Campbell, Hayes, Walsh, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Markem Machine Co., Keene, N. H. 

Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co., 
Nashua, N. H. 

Pauli, Karl Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Peerless Roll Leaf Co., Inc., Union City, 
i. 3. 


SAMPLE DISTRIBUTION 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 


SCALES 
AUTOMATIC CHECK WEIGHERS 


Amsco Packaging Machinery, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

Arenco Machine Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Canister Co., The, Phillipsburg, N. J. 

Consolidated Packaging Machinery Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Goat, Fred Co., Inc., The, Bklyn, N. Y. 

Gump, B. F. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Howe Scale Co., The, Rutland, Vt. 

Merrick Scale Mfg. Co., Passaic, N. J. 

Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd., North Quincy, 
Mass. 

Stokes & Smith Co., Phila., Pa. 

Toledo Scale Co., Toledo, Ohio 

Triangie Package Machinery Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS 


Detecto Scales, Inc., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Exact Weight Scale Co., The, Columbus, 
Ohio 

Howe Scale Co., The, Rutland, Vt. 

Toledo Scale Co., Toledo, Ohio 


OVER & UNDER WEIGHT 


Arenco Machine Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Detecto Scales, Inc., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Exact Weight Scale Co., The, Columbus, 
Ohio 

Howe Scale Co., The, Rutland, Vt. 

Merrick Scale Mfg. Co., Passaic, N. J. 

Thwing-Albert Instrument Co., Phila., Pa. 

Toledo Scale Co., Toledo, Ohio 


listings indicate advertisers in this issue 




















SEALS 
(Embossed on Paper, Foil, Etc.) 
See also Closures, Secondary 


Attleboro Printing & Embossing Co., Inc., 
Attleboro, Mass. 

Bartlett Label Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Cameo Die & Label Co., New York, N. Y. 

Chaspec Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 

Chicago Printed String Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Consolidated Lithographing Corp., Bklyn, 
IN... ¥. 

Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 

Ever Ready Label Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Fitzhugh, Wm. W. Inc., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Foxon Co., The, Providence, R. I. 

Grammes, L. F. & Sons, Inc., Allentown, 
Pe. 

Grand Rapids Label Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Krause, Richard M., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Lambooy Label & Wrapper Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Lehmann Printing & Litho. Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Milwaukee Label & Seal Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Muirson Label Co., Inc., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Pacific Label Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Reyburn Mfg. Co., Inc., The, Phila., Pa. 

Reynolds Metals Co., Inc., Richmond, Va. 

St. Louis Sticker Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Tablet & Ticket Co., The, Chicago, IIl. 

Tompkins’ Label Service, Phila., Pa. 

Unique Printed Prod. Co., Inc., 
Haute, Ind. 


Terre 


SERVERS, DRIPLESS 


Federal Tool Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
Food Dispensers Co., The, Hartford, Conn. 


SHEETING, TRANSPARENT 
RIGID 


Celanese Celluloid Corp., New York, N. Y. 

du Pont de Nemours, E. I. & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Goodrich, B. F. Co., The, Akron, Ohio 

Monsanto Chemical Co., Plastics Div., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New York, 
DN. Ys 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
See Boxes, Corrugated & Solid Fibre 


SPRAYERS 


Bronzart Metals Co., New York, N. Y. 

Double Duty Products, Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Federal Tool Corp., Chicago, IIl. 

Glass Industries, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Wilco Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


STAPLES, WIRE 


Acme Staple Co., Camden, N. J. 

Bates Mfg. Co., The, New York, N. Y. 
Bostitch, Inc., East Greenwich, R. I. 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., Dayton, Ohio 
Heller Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio 

Paslode Co., Chicago, III. 


STOPPERS, RUBBER 
Anchor Hocking Glass Corp., Lancaster, 


Ohio 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


Goodrich Co., B. F. The, Akron, Ohio 
United States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 


STRAPPING, STEEL 


Acme Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Gerrard Co., Inc., The, Chicago, IIl. 
Signode Steel Strapping Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 


STRING, PRINTED 


(Plain and Decorative) 


Chicago Printed String Co., Chicago, Ill 

Economy Novelty Co., New York, N. Y. 

Fibre Cord Co., New York, N. Y. 

Freydberg Bros.-Strauss, Inc., New York, 
N. ¥. 


TAGS 


(Informative Labeling) 


Bradner Smith & Co., Chicago, III. 
Cameo Die & Label Co., New York, N. Y. 
Cupples-Hesse Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 
Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 
Economy Novelty Co., New York, N. Y. 
Fox, C. J. Co., The, Providence, R. I. 
Kaumagraph Co., New York, N. Y. 
Reyburn Mfg. Co., Inc., The, Phila., Pa. 
Robinson Tag & Label Co., New York, N. Y. 
Salisbury Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
Tablet & Ticket Co., The, Chicago, III. 


TAPE, GUMMED 


Central Paper Co., Menasha, Wis. 

Chicago Gum Tape Co., Chicago, Il. 

Crowell Corp., The, Yorklyn, Del. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 

Economy Novelty Co., New York, N. Y. 

Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Gates Paper Co. Ltd., The, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Gummed Products Co., The, Troy, Ohio 

Gummed Tape & Devices Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Inland Container Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. 

McLaurin-Jones Co., Brookfield, Mass. 

Mid-States Gummed Paper Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co., 
Nashua, N. H. i 

Nashua Package Sealing Co., Inc., Nashua, 
N. H. 

Rexford Paper Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Reyburn Mfg. Co., Inc., The, Phila., Pa. 


CELLULOSE 


Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 
Food Packaging, Div. of Milprint, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Industrial Tape Corp., New Brunswick, 
N 


x Be 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 


TIN PLATE 


Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
P 


a. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

National Can Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 

TRANSPARENT MATERIALS 


CELLOPHANE 


du Pont de Nemours, E. I. & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del. 
Sylvania Industrial Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Addresses of companies listed appear on pages 628-634 








CELLULOSE ACETATE 


American Products Mfg. Co., New Orleans, 


La. 

Celanese Celluloid Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Cournand, E. L. Inc., New York, N. Y. 

du Pont de Nemours, E. I. & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Monsanto Chemical Co., Plastics Div., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Nixon Nitration Works, Nixon, N. J. 

Price, M. B. Associates, New York, N. Y. 


CONVERTERS OF RIGID CELLULOSIC 
SHEET 


Acme Paper Box Co., Chicago, IIL. 

Alderman Paper Box Corp., Rochester, 
m. &. 

Allvue Container Corp., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Apex Paper Box Corp., Chicago, III. 

Arrow Mfg. Co., Hoboken, N. J. 

Athol Paper Box Co., Athol, Mass. 

Atlanta Box Factory, Atlanta, Ga. 

Atlantic Paper Box Co., Boston, Mass. 

Autokraft Box Co., Hanover, Pa. 

Babcock Box Co., Attleboro, Mass. 

Barger Box Co., Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 

Bisler, G. A. Inc., Phila., Pa. 

Box Novelties, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Box Shop, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 

Buckley, C. E. Co., Leominster, Mass. 

Buedingen, Wm. & Son, Rochester, N. Y. 

Burt, F. N. Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cambridge Paper Box Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Casco Paper Box Co., Inc., Portland, Me. 

Cellulose Packaging Corp., New York, 
N. ¥. 

Central States Paper & Bag Co., Inc., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Clark, Geo. V. Co., Inc., Long Island City, 
Nn. = 


Cleveland Container Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 

Clover Paper & Transparent Boxes, Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

Cournand, E. L. Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Craftsman Label Co., New York, N. Y. 

Crook Paper Box Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 

Design Center, New York, N. Y. 

Diamond Press, Inc., The, 
Div., New York, N. Y. 

Dickerman Box Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Dorfman, A. & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Earlville Paper Box Co., Earlville, N. Y. 

Eggerss O’Flyng Co., Omaha, Nebr. 

Enbee Transparent Specialty Co., 
York, N. Y. 

Everett Transparent Container Co., New 
York, N. Y 

Fairchild, E. E. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Fleishhacker Paper Box Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Flower City Specialty Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Forbes Lithograph Co., The, Boston, Mass. 

Friend Box Co., Danvers, Mass. 

Frost Box Co., Inc., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Gemloid Corporation, Long Island City, 
N. ¥. 

Glove Paper Box Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Hampshire Paper Box Co., Florence, Mass. 

Harvard Specialty Mfg. Corp., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Henry, Ira L. Co., Watertown, Wis. 

High Point Paper Box Co., High Point, 
N.C 


Display-rite 


New 


Hollywood Paper Box Corp., Hollywood, 
Calif. 

Howell, F. M. & Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

Hygienol Co., New York, N. Y. 

Humitube Mfg. Co., Peoria, Iil. 

J. L. Paper Box Co., Attleboro, Mass. 

Kellogg, P. P. Co., Div. U. S. Envelope Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Landowne, J. Co., The, Bklyn, N. Y. 

Lebanon Paper Box Co., Lebanon, Pa. 

Leominster Paper Box Co., Leominster, 
Mass. 
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Lorscheider-Schang Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Mason Box Co., Attleboro Falls, Mass. 

Meier, Joshua, New York, N. Y. 

Menasha Products Co., The, Menasha, 
Wis. 

Merrick Transparent Products, Long Island 
City, N. ¥. 

Meyer, Frank C. Co., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Meyer, Jos. H. Bros., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Miller, Walter P. Co., Inc., Phila., Pa. 

Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co., 
Nashua, N. H. 

National Transparent Box Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 

Neostyle, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Nicoll & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Offset Gravure Corp., Long Island City, 
N. Y. 

Old Dominion Box Co., Inc., Charlotte, 

ae 


Parfait Powder Puff Co., Chicago, III. 
Paper Package Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pederson Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pilliod Cabinet Co., The, Swanton, Ohio 
Plumly, Geo. W. Co., Phila., Pa. 
Price, M. B. Associates, New York, N. Y. 
Printloid, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Ritchie, W. C. & Co., Chicago, IIl 
Robinson, A. E. & Co., Chicago, II. 
Rotogravure Engineering Co., E. 
Mass. 
Royal Paper Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Schleicher, F. J. Paper Box Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 
Schulz, A. Geo. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Schunack, C. E. Inc., Meriden, Conn. 
Schwartz, H. L. & Sons Mfg. Co., Benton 
Harbor, Mich. 
Seaman Box Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Shaw Paper Box Co., Meriden, Conn. 
Shoup-Owens, Inc., Hoboken, N. J. 
Siegel, A. L. Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 
Sillcocks-Miller Co., The, South Orange, 
N 


Boston, 


Stecker Paper Box Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Stein, A. & Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Taylor Box Co., Providence, R. I. 

Tower Envelope Co., New York, N. Y. 

Transparent Specialties Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Union Specialty Co., Plainfield, N. J. 

U. S. Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 

U.S. Finishing & Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 

Walco Plastics, E. Orange, N. J. 

Wallace Paper Box Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Warneke Paper Box Co., Denver, Colo. 

Warner Bros. Co., The, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Waterbury Paper Box Co., Inc., Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Weinman Bros., Chicago, III. 

Williams Bros., St. Joseph, Mich. 

Young, Douglas Inc., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Young, Everett Co., Providence, R. I. 

Zumbiel, C. W. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


CONVERTERS OF TRANSPARENT FILM 


American Paper Goods Co., The, Kensing- 
ton, Conn. 

Andrews, P. L. Corp., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Arvey Corp., Chicago, IIl. 

Cellulose Packaging Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Comet Envelope & Paper Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Crystal Transparent Mfg. Co., inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Crystal Tube Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 

Cupples-Hesse Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 

Daniels Mfg. Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 

Diamond Press Inc., The, Display-Rite 
Div., New York, N. Y. 

Dobeckmun Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio 

Forbes Lithograph Co., The, Boston, Mass. 

Freydberg Bros.-Strauss, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 

General Laminating, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Holyoke Card & Paper Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 

Ivers-Lee Co., Newark, N. J. 

Marvellum Co., The, Holyoke, Mass. 
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Mason Envelope Co., New York, N. Y. 

Menasha Products Co., The, Menasha, 
Wis. 

Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mor-Gan Laminating & Foliating Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Munson Bag Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio 

National Transparent Box Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 

Neostyle Inc., Chicago, III. 

Nicoll & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Paramount Paper Products Co. Inc., Phila., 
Pa. 

Plastics Finishing Corp., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Print-A-Tube Co., Passaic, N. J. 

Rotogravure Engineering Co., E. 
Mass. 

Royal Paper Corp., New You.x, N. Y. 

Royal, Thomas M. & Co., Phila., Pa. 

Shellmar Products Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio 

Tensolite Corp., The, N. Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Tower Envelope Co., New York, N. Y. 

U. S. Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Boston, 


ETHYL CELLULOSE 


American Prods. Mfg. Co., New Orleans, La. 
Dow Chemical Co., The, Midland, Mich. 


GLASSINE 
Rhinelander Paper Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y. 
LATEX FOR WRAPPING FROZEN FOODS 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge 
B., Mass. 


RUBBER HYDROCHLORIDE 


American Products Mfg. Co., New Orleans, 
La. 

Dispersions Process, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

du Pont de Nemours, E. I. & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., The, Pliofilm 
Div., Akron, Ohio 


VINYL ACETATE 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New York, 
NN. ¥. 


TUBE CLIPS 


Colton, Arthur Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Standard Specialty & Tube Co., 
Brighton, Pa. 


New 


TUBES 


CELLULOSE 
See Vials, Cellulose 


COLLAPSIBLE 
(Aluminum, Lead, Tin & Alloys) 


Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Collapsible Tube Co., Providence, 
R. I. 


New England Collapsible Tube Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Peerless Tube Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 

Standard Specialty & Tube Co., 
Brighton, Pa. 

Sun Tube Corp., Hillside, N. J. 

Turner White Metal Co., Inc., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

Victor Metal Products Corp., Bklyn, N. Y. 

White Metal Mfg. Co., Hoboken, N. J. 

Wirz, A. H. Inc., Chester, Pa. 


New 


TUBING, GLASS 
See Glass, Rod & Tubing 





TUMBLERS 


(Glass) 


— Hocking Glass Corp., Lancaster, 

io 

Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 

Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Libby Glass Mfg. Co., Toledo, Ohio 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 

Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Tygart Valley Glass Co., Washington, Pa. 


VARNISHES & LACQUERS 


See Coatings, Protective 


VIALS 


CELLULOSE 


Celluplastic Corporation, Newark, N. J. 
Lusteroid Container Co., Inc., S. Orange, 
N. J. 


GLASS 


Cournand, E. L. Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Glass Industries, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Kimble Glass Co., Vineland, N. J. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 

Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Pennsylvania Glass Products Co., 
burgh, Pa. 

Price, M. B. Associates, New York, N. Y. 

Wheaton, T. C. Co., Millville, N. J. 


METAL 


American Aluminum Ware Co., Newark, 


Pitts- 


N. J. 
Clark Mfg. Co., J. L., Rockford, IIl. 

Sun Tube Corp., Hillside, N. J. 

Victor Metal Products Corp., Bklyn, N. Y. 


WADDING 
See Padding & Wadding 


WIRE 


REINFORCEMENT 


Acme Steel Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Gerrard Co., Inc., The, Chicago, III. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


STAPLING 


Acme Staple Co., Camden, N. J. 

Acme Steel Co., Chicago, Il. 

Bates Mfg. Co., The, New York, N. Y. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bostitch, Inc., East Greenwich, R. I. 
Heller Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Paslode Co., Chicago, III. 
Prentiss, George W. & Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


STITCHING 


Acme Steel Co., Chicago, Ill, 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Bostitch, Inc., E. Greenwich, R. I. 

Dexter Folder Co., New York, N. Y. 

Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., Dayton, Ohio 

Heller Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio 

Ideal Stitcher & Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
P 


a. 
Paslode Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Prentiss, George W. & Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
STITCHING, COLORED 


Acme Steel Co., Chicago, Iil. 
Bostitch, Inc., E. Greenwich, R. I. 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., Dayton, Ohio 


Bold-face listings indicate advertisers in this issue 














DIRECTORY OF TRADE NAMES 





TRADE NAME 


NATURE OR TYPE OF 
PRODUCT 


COMPANY & ADDRESS 





Abk 


Accent 
Ace 


Acetate Face 


Ace-Tra 
ACJ 


A.C.M. 
Acme 


Adamant 


Addoweight 
Aeromatic 
Agate Dipping 
Aico 

Air-Flo 

Air Line 
Air-O-Seal 
Ajax Glaze 
Alcoa 
Allegheny 


Allison 
Allure 


All-Weather 


All-Weather 
Alseco 


Alter-Proof 
Alvac 

Amekine 
American 
American Beauty 
American Prints 
Amerine 
Ameroid 
Amerseal 
Amerseal 
Amkleer 


Ampaco 
Amphenol 


Amprinko 


Amsco 
Amyloid 
Anchor 


Anchor 


Anchor Hocking 


Androck 


Angle-Loc 


Plastic foor truck wheels 


Manicure sets 
Steel strapping tightener 


Bag with acetate film front 
and glassine back 

One-piece capsule metal tray 

Adhesives, starch derived 


Box board, folding and dis- 
play containers 
Machines 


Printing ink 


Automatic indicating, totaliz- 
ing and counting scale 
Automatic scales 


For chocolate coating 
Composition, cold molded 


Bottle cleaning and filling 
machine 
Jar cleaning machine 


Cellophane covered coffee 
ag 
Box covering paper 


Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica products 
Stainless steel 


Bag closing machine 
Embossed mica paper 


Weatherproofed displays for 
outdoor use 

Water resistant kraft 

Aluminum Seal Co. products 


Tear-off band tamperproof 
Vacuum tumbler closure 


Synthetic rubber dropper 
nipples 
Paper, box lace 


Box cover paper 

Fancy printed, patriotic 
Composition, cold molded 
Casein 

Lug caps 


Special pouring spout with 
screw cap closure 

Cellophane bags 

Cellophane envelopes 

Paper mailing boxes 

Transparent sheet, rod and 
tube 

Printing inks 


Bag sealer 
Coated starch sheeting 


Metal and molded closures, 
sealing machines, process- 
ing equipment 

Steel strapping 


Glass tumblers, jars and bot- 
tles, metal and molded 
closures, sealing machines 
and pressure processing 
equipment 

Wire display fixtures, floor 
and counter types 

Folding box for baked goods 


The Rapids Standard Co., Inc., 
rand Rapids, Mich. 

The Henkel Co., Fremont, O. 

Stanley Works, New Britain, 
onn. 

Mason Envelope Co., New 

York, N. 
Ace Carton Corni, Cicero, III. 
as Hall Mfg. Co., Chicago, 


American Coating Mills, Inc., 
Elkhart, Ind 

Acme Staple Co., Camden, 
N. J 


Sigmund Ullman Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 
Bronx, 

Merrick Scale "Mfg. Co., Pas- 
saic, N. J. 

Consolidated Packaging Me- 
chinery Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Matthias Paper Corp., Phila- 
delphia, 

American Insulator Corp., New 
Freedom, 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati, 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati, b 

Thomas M. Royal & Co., Phila., 


Pa. 
Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc., 
New York, 
Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, 
B. F. Gump Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Hazen Paper Co., Holyoke, 
ass. 
Badger Merchandising Displays 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bagpak, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
Aluminum Seal Co., New Ken- 


sington, Pa. 

Aluminum Seal Co., New Ken- 
sington, 

Aluminum Seal Co., New Ken- 
sington, Pa 


Pennsylvania Glass Products 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 

American Lace Paper Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

C. R. Whiting Co., Inc., Hack- 
ensack, N. J. 

Louis Dejonge & Co., New 
York, N 

American Insulator Corp., New 
Freedom, Pa. 

American Blastics Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

Anchor Hocking Glass Corp., 
Lancaster, O 

Continental Can Co., New 
York, 

American Paper Goods Co., 
Kensington, Conn. 

H. Fleisig Inc., New York, N. ¥ 

American Phenolic Corp., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

American Printing Ink Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 
Chicago, III 

Amsco Packaging Machinery 

6,1, ¥. 

American Products Mfg. Co., 
New Orleans, La. 

Anchor Hocking Glass Corp., 
Lancaster, 


Signode Steel Strapping Co., 
icago, III. 
Anchor Hocking Glass Corp., 
Lancaster, 


Washburn Co., Rockford, III. 
The Ohio Boxboard Co., Ritt- 


man, 





TRADE NAME 


Anilink 


Anilink Kleensolve 


Apex 
Aqualeen 


Aquapeari 
Aqua-Seal 


Arabol 
Araflex 
Aratex 
Arenco 
Argent Silver Print 
Argette 
Aristo 
Aristocrat 
Aristocrat 
Aristokraft 
Artboxtone 
Artcote 
Art-Craft 
Artex 

Art Finished Pastels 
Art Floral 
Art Gingham 
Artillery 
Artmold 

Art Pastels 
Ashmaster 
Asphaltite 
Athos 
Atlasol 
Aulcoid 
Aulfex 
Aulspar 
Aultone 
Autoclench 


Autokrat 


Baby Bunting 
Babytone 
Bagpak 
Bagpakers 
Bakelite 


Ballyhoo 


Complete addresses of companies listed appear on pages 628-634 


NATURE OR TYPE OF 
PRODUCT 


Aniline ink, dye or pig- 
mented type 


Solvent, cleaning, for knurled 
rollers 


Steel strapping 
Transparent cake wraps 


Cast phenolic pearl shades 
Moisture resistant boxboard 


Adhesive 

Adhesive 

Adhesive 

Packaging machines 

Box covering paper 

Box paper 

Confectionery bags 

Folding paper boxes 

Wax-lined food tray 

Cellophane garment bags 

Box covering paper 

Pyroxylin metallic coated 
papers 

Fancy embossed paper 

Leather substitute paper 

Box covering paper 

Brightwood kid finish papers 

Brightwood kid finish papers 

Box cover 

Molded plastic caps 

Box covering paper 

Ash tray 

Board impregnated with 
odorless asphaltum 

Cover paper 

Pastes and glues 

Industrial finishes 

Industrial finishes 

Industrial finishes 

Industrial finishes 

Stapler 


Collapsible paper boxes 


Nursery sets 
Box covering paper 


Multi-wall paper bag filling 
and closing equipment 

Bag filling and closing ma- 
chinery 

Acetate, phenolic, polysty- 
rene, urea, molding mate- 
rials, « se cast resins 

Box cover'"g paper 


COMPANY & ADDRESS 





Rotogravure’ Div., General 
rinting Ink Corp New 
ork, v. 

Rotogravure Div., General 
Printing Ink Corp., New 
ork, Y. 

Signode Steel Strapping Co., 
Chicago, III. 


Newark Paraffine & Parchmen 
Paper Co., Newark, N. J 
Catalin Corp., New York, N.Y. 
The Ohio Boxboard Co., Ritt- 

man, O 


a Mfg. Co., New York, 

Abel ‘Mfg. Co., New York, 

Arabol Mfg. Co., New York, 
N. Y. 


Arenco Machine Co., Inc., 
New York, 

Chas. W. Williams & Co., 
New York, 

Kupfer Bros. Co., New York, 
N.Y. 


American Paper Goods Co., 
Kensington, Conn. 
Edwin J. Schoettle Co., Phila. , 


4. 

Sutherland Paper Co., Kalama- 
zoo, " 

Central States Paper & Bag Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc., 
New York, ‘ 

Artcote Papers, Inc., Irvington, 
N. J 


Springfield Coated Paper 
Corp., Camden, le 
at al Smith & Co., Chicago, 


on W. Williams & Co., Inc., 
New York, 

Holyoke Card & Paper Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Holyoke Card & Paper Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

District of Columbia Paper 
Mills Inc., Washington, D.C. 

“ene Cork Co., Lancaster, 


a. 

Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc., 
New York, A 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., To- 
ledo, 

National Container Corp. 
Long Island City, N ; 

United Mfg. Co., Springfield 
Mass. 

Atlas Gum & Sizing Co., New 

ork, N. Y. 

Ault & Wiborg Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

Ault & Wiborg Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

Ault & Wiborg Corp., New 

ork, 

Ault & Wibors Corp., New 
York, N. 

Bostitch, ti East Greenwich, 


Edwin J. Schoettle Co., Phile., 
3. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co., To- 
edo, O. 

Ches. W. Williams & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. 

Consolidated Packa ing ~~ 
chinery Corp., Buffalo, N 

Bagpak, Inc., New York, N. “4 


Bakelite Corp., New York, 
N. Y. 


Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 
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TRADE NAME 


Bandbox Stripes 
Barkstone 
Bar-Nun 


Bar-Nun Auto Check 
Barque 


Barr-Kap 

Barroll Nozzle 

Bas Relief 

“B" Brand 

Beacon 

Beauty Kit 

Beau Tye 

Bedford Cord 

Beetle 

Bells and Stars 

Bendall 

Ben Mont 

Ben Mont Master- 
craft 

Bergmann 

Bethcolite 

Big Chief 

Birch 

Birchette 

Blackbird Embossed 


Blacktone 


Blanchette 
Bliss 

Bliss 

Block Board 
Blossomtime 
Blu-Kore 
Blum 


Bond 


Bond-Crowns 
Boosters 
Bo-Seals 
Bostitch 
Boston 
Bouquet 
Boxcrafters 
Brad-Tite 
Brazilian Bright 
Brighten Leaf 
Bright Spots 
Brightwood 


Brightwood 


Brightwood Cameo 

Brightwood Poly- 
chrome 

Brightwood Sateens 


Brilliant Metallics 


614 


NATURE OR TYPE OF 
PRODUCT 


Printed papers, fancy 
Imitation cork box covers 


Bag feeders, openers and 


weighers 

Automatic net weighers 

Print box paper 

Bar use caps 

Special nozzle with screw 
closure 

Gold and silver topped em 
bossed paper 

Tin cans and closing machines 

nturned lug caps 

Travel kit 

Decorative tying ribbon made 
of cotton 

Embossed mica paper 

Urea-formaldehyde plastic 

Fancy paper 


Attachment for steel rule 


bender 

Gift wrappings, tissues, gles 
sine bags, shredded waxed 
papers 

Gift wrappings, tissues, glas- 
sine bags, shredded waxed 
papers 

Conveyor switches 

Ice cream fillers 

Tin plate 

Glass bottles 

Box cover 

Box paper 

Box covering paper 


Pr nting ink 


Box paper 

Wire stitchers 

Solid fibre shipping containers 
Heavy pressed board signs 
Box covering paper 

Gummed cloth tape 

Testing machines 


Gross weighing and filling 
machines 


Crowns for beverage bottles 
and cans 

Portable belt conveyors 

Pre-tied, cellulose bows 

Wire staples, staplers, stitch 
ers, tackers 

Wire stitchers 

Fancy paper 

Box covering paper 

Specialty wrappers for bread 

_ and foo 

Nature papers 

Roll leaf 

Fancy paper 


Box covering paper 


Paper box making machine 


Box cover paper 
Box covering paper 
Box covering paper 


Box covering paper 
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COMPANY & ADDRESS 


Louis Dejonge & Co., New 

York, N. Y. 

District of Columbia Paper 
Mills Inc., Washington, D.C. 


B. F. Gump Co., Chicago, II! 


B. F. Gump Co., Chicago, !I| 
The Marvellum Co., Holyoke, 


ass 
Aluminum Seal Co., New Ken 
sington, Pa. 
Continental Can Co., New 
ork, ¥. 

Hampden Glazed Paper & 
Card Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
National Cen Corp., New 

York, N. Y. 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corp 
Lancaster, O 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Freydberg bros.-Strauss, Inc 
New York, N. ¥ 

Hazen Paper Co., 
Mass. 

American Cyanamid Co., Plas 


Holyoke, 


tics Div., New York, N. Y 

Louis Dejonse & Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

J. F. Helmold & Bro., Inc., 
Chicago, III. 

Ben Mont Papers, Inc., Ben- 


nington, Vt. 


Ben Mont Papers, Inc., Ben- 
nington, Vt. 


ie Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh (4) 
3. 
Bethlehem Steel Co 


Bethle- 
hem, Pa 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., To- 
ledo, 
District of Columbia Paper 


Mills Inc., Washington, D. C. 
Kupfer Bros. Co., New York, 
N. Y. 


Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 
Sigmund Ullman Co., Div. Gen- 


eral Printing Ink Corp., 
Bronx, N. Y. 
ws ? Bros. Co., New York, 
Dexter "folder Co., New York 
nine 'Gair Co., Inc., New 
or 
New York, 


Chaspec Mfg. Co., 


Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

The Gummed Products Co 
Troy, O. 

The LaBoiteaux Co., Inc., Cin- 
cinnati, 

U. S. Automatic Box Machin- 


ery Co., Inc., Roslindale, 
Boston, Mass. 

Bond Mfg. Corp., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

The one Standard Co., Inc., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Stark Bros. Ribbon Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 


Bostitch Inc 
ef. 


E. Greenwich 


a ge Folder Co., New York, 
N. ¥ 

Louis Deionee & Co., New 
York, 

Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Dixie Wax Paper Co., Inc., 
Dallas, Texas 

oe Smith & Co., Chicago, 

Griffin, Campbell, Hore 


Walsh, Inc., New York, N 

Louis Dejonge & Co., howe 
York, N. Y. 

Holyoke Card & Paper Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

U.S. Automatic Box Machinery 

o., Inc., Roslindale, Boston, 

Mass. 

Holyoke Card & Paper Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Holyoke Card & Paper Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Holyoke Card & Paper Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc., 
New York, > 





TRADE NAME 


Britecote 
Broadside 
Brocade 
Broken Back 


Bronzart 


Bronzoid 
Brooks Twin 
Bruno 
Brunswick 
Homespuns 
Buckskin 
Bulkbinding 


Bunn 
Burlabox 


Burt 


cad 
Camechine 
Camel Brand 
Cameo-Cut 
Cameoflex 
Cameo-Shine 
Cameron 
Camlet 
Canco 
Candy Stripes 
Canno 
Canvas 
CaPeM 
Captive Cap 
Carbofilm 
Carnival 
Carpenter 
Carry-Safe 
Caseal 
Catabond 
Catalin 
Catavar 

ccs 

Ceco 

Cedar 


Celate 


Cello 
Cello-Face 
Cellophane 
Cellophane 
Cello-Safe 
Cellosheen 
Cellucolor 


Cellu-Gums 


Cellulin 


NATURE OR TYPE OF 
PRODUCT 
Paper stock 
Folding carton 
Printed embossed paper 
Patented display container 
Counter and window dis- 
plays and point of sale ma- 
terial 
Embossed signs 
Double unit display container 
Semi-automatic can filling ma- 
chine 
Paper for box coverings 
Kraft lined boxes 
Steel strapping 
Tying machines 
Export water resistant con- 
tainers 


Labeling and case packing 
machines 


Junior case printer 

Slitting, winding and laminat 
ing machines 

Corrugated containers 

Cut out letters, ornament sig 
natures 

lridescent label printing proc- 
ess 

Substitute for aluminum foil 

Can making machinery 

Two-tone embossed paper 

Miscellaneous tin cans and 
containers 

Fancy paper 

Belt conveyor 

Embossed mica paper 

Screw capping machines 

Collapsible tube 

Coated wood gum sheeting 

Embossed foil box papers 

Fibre drums 

Egg carton 

Closure 

Phenolic laminating 

Cast phenolic plastic 

Phenolic surface coating 

Crown corks 

Carton and container sealing 
machines 

Woodgrain box papers 

Opaque, transparent, and 
translucent cellulose ace- 
tate in colors 

Cellophane ribbon 

Bag with cellophane front 
and glassine back 

Transparent cellulose sheet 
ing 

Transparent cellulose sheet- 
ing 

Cellophane lollypop sticks 

Super-transparent glassine 


Wrappers 


Adhesives for gluing trans- 
parent sheeting 


Wrappers 





COMPANY & ADDRESS 


Brooks Bank Note Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Robert Gair Co., Inc., 
or , 

Heneden Glazed Paper & 
Card Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
Brooks Bank Note Co., Spring- 

field, Mass. 
Bronzart Metals Co., 
York, N. Y. 


New 


New 


Chaspec Mfg. Co., New York, 
N. Y. 

Brooks Bank Note Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

The Vol-U-Meter Co., Buffalo 
N. Y. 

Pejepscot Paper Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Morris Paper Mills, Chicago, 
Wl. 

Signode Steel Strapping Co., 
Chicago, | 

B. H. Bunn Co., Chicago, III 

National Comeiner Corp., 
Lon ; Island City, N. Y. 


Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, 
Md 


Ideal Stitcher & Mfg. Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis. 

Cameron Machine Co., Bklyn, 
N.Y. 

The Ashtabula Corrugated Box 
Co., Ashtabula, O. 


Cameo Die & Label Co., New 
York, N. Y 

Cameo Die & Label Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Cameo Die & Label Co., New 
York, N. Y. 


Cameron Can Machinery Co., 
Chicago, | 

Springfield Coated 
Corp., Camden, N. J 

American Can Co., New York, 
N. Y. 


Paper 


Louis Dejonge & Co., New 
York, N. Y. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati, 
Hazen Paper Co., 
ass. 
Consolidated Packaging Me- 
chinery Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
National Collapsible Tube Co 
Providence, 
American Products Mfg. Co 
New Orleans, La. 
Hazen Paper Co., Holyoke 
Mass. 
Carpenter Container Co., Inc., 
yn., 
Self-Locking Carton Co., Chi- 
cago, 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., To- 


Holyoke, 


ledo, 
Catalin Corp., New York, 

N. Y. 
— Corp., New York, 
Corp., New York, 


Catalin 
N. 


*. 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., Balti- 
more, 


Container Equipment Corp., 
Newark, N 
Hazen Paper Co., Holyoke, 
ass. 
i, © + <e Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 


Freydberg Bros. rom, Inc 
New York, N 

Mason Envelope "Co., 
York, N. ¥ 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

Svvene Industrial Corp., New 

or 


io ow Co:, New York, 


Phaed Glassine Co., Mon- 
roe Bridge, Mass. 

Shellmar Products Co., Mt 
Vernon, Ohio 

National Adhesives, Div. Na- 
tional Starch _ Inc., 

ew York, 

Shellmar Products oo Mt. 

Vernon, Ohio 


New 


Complete addresses of companies listed appear on pages 628-634 


























TRADE NAME 


NATURE OR TYPE OF 
PRODUCT 


COMPANY & ADDRESS 





Celluloid 
Cell-U-Print 
Cellusuede 
Cellusuede 
Celolustre 
Celonite 


Celons 
Cel-O-Seal 


Celoshine 
Celowax 
Cel-Spar 
Cem 

Cemac 
Cemco 
Century 
Certified 
Challenger 
Challis Print 
Chambon 
Chameleon 
Champion 
Champion 
Champlain 
Chastik 
Chatoye 
Check-Weigher 
Cheerio 


Chemco Lac 

Chemco Lightning 
Set 

Chemco Wax 


Cheviot 
Chevron Print 
Chick Pullman 


Chilton 
Christmas Candle 


Christmas Ribbons 
Cinati 

Cinati Junior 
Cin-Made 

Circle “A” 


Citrustrap 
Clarophane 


Clearit 
Clearseal 
Clearseal 
Clearsite 
Clearview 
Cleveco 


Climax 


Cellulose nitrate (pyroxylin) 

Varnished bags 

Flock paper 

Velour paper 

Box coating 

Cellulose nitrate plastic sheet- 
ing 


Secondary bottle closures 
Cellulose caps and bands 


Waxed glassine bags with 
window 

Waxed sulphite 

Box covering papers 

Bottling machinery 

Bottling machinery 

Bottling machinery 

Carton gluer 

Paper doilies 

Cellulose window gluing 
machine 

Box covering paper 

Typographic printing presses 

Leatherette paper 

Envelope mfg. machine 

Adjustable shell making ma- 
chine 

Roll fed rotogravure printing 
equipment 

Adhesive backing 

Pyroxylin treated box papers 

Automatic check-weighing 
scale 


Box covering paper 


Quick drying varnish 
Ink compound 
Ink compound 


Box covering paper 

Box covering paper 

Corrugated chick shipping 
containers 

Metal inlaying in plastics 

Fancy paper 

Fancy printed paper 

Liquid bottling machine 

Liquid bottling machine 

Fibre cans 

Molded and metal caps and 
corks and glass containers 


Steel strapping 
Window bag 


Asbestos 

Heat sealing glassine 

Thermoplastic coated acetate 

Odorless unbreakable con- 
tainers, tubes and vials 

Cellophane bags 

Lined fibre can 


Bottle wrappers 


Celanese Celluloid Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 

Thomas M. Royal & Co., 
Phila., Pa 

Stevens-Nelson Paper Corp., 
New York, N 


Cellusuede Products, Inc., 
Rockford, III. 
National Metal Edge Box Co., 


ila., 

Monsanto Chemical Co., Plas- 
tics Div., Springfield, Mass. 

Celon Co., Madison, Wis 

Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster 


Pa. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

Dixie Wax Paper Co., Inc., Dal 
las, Tex. 

Riegel Paper Corp., New York 
N. Y. 


Paper City Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Holyoke, Mass. 

The Crown Cork & Seal Co., 
Baltimore, 

The Crown Cork & Seal Co., 
Baltimore, 

The Crown Cork & Seal Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

E. G. Staude Mfg. Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

U.S. Lace saad Works, Inc., 
Bklyn, N. Y 

E. G. Sends Mfg. Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc., 

ew York, 

Champlain Div., Interchemical 
Corp., New York, N. ¥ 
Springfield Coated Paper 

* , Camden, N. J. 
L. Smith Machine Co., Inc, 
“a2 York, ¥. 
E. G. Staude Mfg. Co., St 
aul, Minn. 
Champlain Div., Interchemical 
orp., New York, 
Chaspec hte Co., Ine., New 
York, N 
Plastic Costes Corp., Hol- 
yoke, Mass. 
Merrick Scale Mfg. Co., Pas- 
saic, N. J. 
Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc., 
ew York, : A 
Chemical Color & Supply Co., 
iv. General Printing Ink 
Corp., Chicago, III. 
Chemical Color & Supply Co., 
Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., Chicago, III, 
Chemical Color & Supply Co., 
Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., Chicago, III. 
Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc 


New York, N. Y. 
Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc., 
ew York, : 


Inland Container Corp., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Plastic Inlays, Inc., Summit, N. J. 

Louis Dejonge & Co., New 

ork, ¥. 

Louis Dejonge & Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O, 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

The Cin-Made Corp., Cincin- 
nati, 

Armstrong Cork Co., Lancas- 
ter, 

Acme Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Oneida Paper Products, Inc., 
New York, N. Y.; also 
Continental Bag Specialties 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Scientific Filter Co., New York, 
N. Y. 


Hartford City Paper Co., Hart- 
ford City, In 
General Laminating, Inc., New 
or 
Colbapheaic Core. . Newark, 
N. J. 


a vt Paper oy Co., Inc., 
Long Island City, N. y: 

Cleveland Container Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., 
Sandusky, 








TRADE NAME 


NATURE OR TYPE OF 
PRODUCT 





COMPANY & ADDRESS 





Coach and Four 
Coated Lithwite 
Code-O-Matic 
Collofilm 
Colodense 
Colorama 
Colorettes 
Colorfilm 
Colorgraphic 
Coloroid 
Coloroid 
Color-Pak 
Colorstitch 
Col-O-Tex 
Colr-Tye 

Colt Air 
Coltjems 
Coltrock 
Coltwood 
Columbus 
Comet 

Comet 
Common Sense 
Complete Satintone 
Complimentary Print 
Concora 
Congo 
Conomee 
Conservettes 
Consolidated 


Constant 


Container Slotter 
Conti-Chrome 
Conti-Glo 
Conti-Glo 
Conti-Glo Line 
Continental Gloss 
Cord-Sheen 
Cordurette 
Corkrusta 
Corktec 
Cork-Tex 
Corley-Miller 
Corrodek 
Corroflex 
Corru-Fibre 
Corruflex 
Corseal 
Cotacord 
Cottonluxe 


Cottrell-Heinrich 


Complete addresses of companies listed appear on pages 628-634 


Fancy paper 
Coated box board 


For code or control number 
printing 
Adhesive 


Wrappers 


Pyroxylin coated metallic 
papers in brilliant colors 

Printed cellophane flower 
pot wrappers 

Cellulose laminated coated 
paper 

Transparent signs and calen- 

ars 

Applied finishes to bottles 
and jars 

Applied colors to jars and 
bottles 

Colored shipping containers 
and floor displays 

Colored stapling and stitch- 
ing wire 

Imitation or artificial leather 


Cotton tips 
Insulated containers 


Semi-precious stones (plas- 
tics) 

Phenol formaldehyde mold- 
ing compoun 

Phenol material 


Overweight - underweight 
scales 

Sealing tapes 

Box stays 

Out-folding carton gluer 


Jars and bottles 
Box covering paper 
Box covering paper 


Linerboard and boxboard 
Boxes and shipping cartons 


Casein metallic box papers 
Box cover paper 


Cellophane corsage contain- 
ers 
Textile bag closers 


Printing inks 


Corrugated container slotter 
and creaser 

Screenless color reproduc- 
tions 

Fluorescent lithographed dis- 
plays 

Fluorescent lacquers and 
coatings 

Ultraviolet assemblies 


Glossed and embossed print- 
ing papers 
Embossed mica paper 


Imitation cloth paper 
Imitation cork paper 
Imitation cork 

Cork liners for crowns 


Wrapping and sheeting ma- 
chines 

Colored corrugated liners 
and trays 

Flexible corrugated for pack- 
ing 

Printing inks 


Display packages 


Roll-on tamperproof over 
cork closure 

Decorative tying cord—plas- 
tic covered 

Anti-tarnish 
paper 

Multi-color aniline printing 
presses 


cotton-lined 


Louis Dejonge & Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

The Gardner-Richardson Co., 
Middletown, O 

New Jersey Machine Corp., 
Hoboken, N 

7 Hall Mfg. Co., Chicago, 


Shellmar Products Co., Mt. 
Vernon, 

Hazen Paper Co., Holyoke 
Mass. 

The Dobeckmun Co., Cleve- 
and, O. 

~~ Dobeckmun Co., Cleve- 
and, O. 

The U. S. Printing & Litho. Co., 
Cincinnati, 

—- Co., Inc., Cleveland, 


Double Duty Products, Inc., 
Cleveland, 

The U. S. Corrugated-Fiber 
Box Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Acme Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Columbus _ Coated _ Fabrics 
Corp., Columbus, 
~ hae Co., New York, 


Colts ads Fire Arms Mfg. 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. 
‘0., Hartford, Conn. 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg- 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 
The Exact Weight Scale Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 
McLaurin-Jones Co., Brook- 
field, Mass. 
E. G. Steude Mfg. Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., To- 
ledo, O. 
Chas. W. Williams & Co., 
New York, A 
Chas. W. Williams & Co., In 
New York, : 
Container Corp. of America, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Hazen Paper Co., Holyoke, 
ass. 
— Paper Corp., Phila., 
a. 


The Dobeckmun Co., Cleve- 
and, 
Consolidated Packaging Ma- 
chinery Corp., Buffalo, N. ¥Y 
American Printing Ink Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 
Chicago, III 
E. G. Staude Mfg. Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 
Continental Lithograph Corp., 
leveland, 
Continental Lithograph Corp., 
leveland, 
Continental Lithograph Corp., 
leveland, 
Continental Lithograph Corp., 
Cleveland, 
Keller-Dorian Paper Co., New 
York, 
Hazen Paper Co., Holyoke, 
ass. 
C. R. Whiting Co., Inc., Hack- 
ensack, Jb 
C. R. Whiting Co., Inc., Hack- 
ensack, N. J. 
Paper Affiliates Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 
Bond Mfg. Corp., Inc., Wil- 
mington, 
Miller Wrapping & Sealing Ma- 
chine Co., Chicago, 
Sherman Paper Products Corp., 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
Sherman Paper Products Co. 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
J. age Huber, Inc., New York, 


Waldorf Paper Products Co., 
t. Paul, Minn. 

Aluminum Seal Co., New Ken- 
sington, Pa. 

Freydberg Bros.-Strauss, Inc., 
New York, N. Y 

Cottonluxe Mfg. Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

H. H. Heinrich, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 
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TRADE NAME 


Counter Clerk 
Cradle 
Crescent 
Cresco 
Crestone 
Crest-Sheen 
Cretan-Sheen 
Cretonne 
Crille 
Crinkle-Tie 
Cripseal 
Cross-Stitch 
Crown 

Crown 


Cry-O-Vac 





Cryptic 
Crystal 
Crystal 
Crystallon 
Crystal-Pak 
Crystalustre 
Cumberland 
Cuplette 


Cup-Paks 
Cushion Stitch 


Dacro 
Daka-Ware 
Damask 
Danagh 
Dan-D-Pak 
Darex 
D'Artagnan 
Daysette 
Deco Baskets 
Deco Board 
Deco Boxes 
Decopad 
Decoufle 
Deerflex 
Defender 
Defoamer 
Deko-Art 
Deltaseal 
Dependon 
Design Craft 
Detecto 
Detecto-Gram 
Detecto-Matic 
Dewalco 
Diacell 


Diafane 


616 











NATURE OR TYPE OF 
PRODUCT 


Counter merchandising dis- 
plays 

Nursing bottles 

Transparent waxed paper 

Printing inks 

Aniline ink 

Embossed mica paper 

Embossed mica paper 

Fancy box-covering papers 

Ties and decorative materials 

Cotton tying materials 

Closure 

Embossed mica paper 

Closures, caps, cans 

Clay products 

Protective wrap for frozen 
foodstuffs 

Printing inks 

Asbestos 

Coated box coverings 

Mother-of-pearl box paper 
and cardboard 

Rigid cellulose containers 

Paper lacquer 

Box covering and printing 
papers 

Box paper 

Paper drinking cups 


Siftproof and moisture-proot 
bag closure 


Metal milk 
coverall 
Molded plastic containers, 

etc. 
Embossed paper 


bottle caps, 


Counter displays 

Printed transparent wraps 

Thermoplastic coating seal- 
ing Compounds 

Cover paper 

Box paper 

Paper tills 

Decorated board 

Decorated boxes 

Padding and decorative paper 

Soda straw and toothpick 
wrapping machines 

Supercalendered sulphite 

Steel strapping 

Felt cleaners (for 


mirs 
Colored and embossed foil 


paper 


Bag with pouring spout 
Box stays 
Display sets—corrugated 
Scales 

Scales 

Scales 

Labeling adhesives 
Filter 


Lacquered glassine 


PACKAGING CATALOG 


COMPANY & ADDRESS 


Badger Merchandising Displays 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., To- 
ledo, 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Crescent Ink & Color Co. of 
‘a., Phila., 

Crescent Ink & Color Co. of 
Pa., Phila., Pa. 

Hazen Paper Co., Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Hazen Paper Co., Holyoke, 
Mass. 

The Marvellum Co., 
Mass. 

The Tensolite Corp., N. Tarry- 
town, N. Y. 

Chicago Printed String Co., 
Chicago, III 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., To- 
ledo, 

Hazen Paper Co., 

ass. 

Crown Cork & Seal Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 

The Robinson Clay ene 
o., New York, N. Y. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., 

Cambri-ge, B., Mass. 
Crescent Ink & Color Co. of 
‘a., Phila., 


Scientific Filter Co., New York, 
N. Y. 


Holyoke, 


Holyoke, 


McLaurin-Jones Co., Brook- 
field, Mass. 

Riegel Paner Corp., New 
York, Ni 

Transparent Specialties Mtg 

leveland, 

ates Waldstein Co., New- 
ark, 

S. D. Warren Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

New York, 


Kupfer Bros. Co., 
N. Y. 


Dixie-Vortex Co., Easton, Pa. 
Bagpak, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Crown Cork & Seal Co., Bal- 


timore. Md. 

Harry Davies Molding Co., 
Chicago, | 

Hampden Glazed Paper & 


Card Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Robertson Paper Box Co., Inc. 
Montville, Conn. 

Daniels Mfg. Co., Rhinelander, 
Wis. 

Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., 
Cambridge, B., Mass. 


United Mfg. Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 
aie Bros. Co., New York, 


Wetdort Paper Products Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Waldorf Paper Products Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Waldorf Paper Products Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Geo. H. Sweetnam, Inc., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Arenco Machine Co., Inc., 
New York, N. ¥ 

Deerfield Glassine Co., Mon- 
roe Bridge, Mass. 

Signode Saat Strapping Co., 
Chicago, | 

Atlas Gum & Seita Co., 
York, N. Y. 

Reynolds Metals Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

a Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, 


iene. Jones Co., 
field, Mass. 

Sherman Paper Products Corp., 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


New 


Brook- 


Detecto Scales Inc., Bklyn., 
N. Y. 
Detecto Scales Inc., Bklyn., 
N. Y. 
Detecto Scales Inc., Bklyn., 
N. Y. 


Dewey & Almy Chemica! Co., 
ambridge, B., Mass. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati, 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, 
N. Y. 








TRADE NAME 


Ane = S TyPE OF 





Diagonals 
Dignity Cheviot 
Disco 


Dispersite 


Display-O 
Displayologist 
Dixie 

Dixie Cups 
D-O-K 

Dolite 
Domino Sheen 
Domore 


Doplex 


Doplex Brilliant 
Dotted Swiss 
Doubledge 
Double Duty 
Double Plate 


Doubleton 


Dowicides 
Drawlene 
Dripcut 


Dri-Tape 
Drumpak 


Dry-Hesive 
Dubl-Cushion 
Dubl-Vu 
Dukutone 
Dullcoat 
Dullset 


Dulseal 
Dundee Fabrics 
Dundee Plaid 
Duo-Blo 
Duo-Piston 
Duo-Seal 
Duo-Sheen 
Duplex 
Duplex 
Duplex 
Duranol 
Durapak 
Duratite 
Durawhite 
Durez 


Durite 


Durmas 
Durmaskote 


Du-Tone 


Box covering paper 
Paper for box coverings 


Imitation fabrics and wood 
grains 
Artificial dispersion of crude, 
reclaimed and _ synthetic 
ers 


Window bags 
Designers 
Carton blanking machine 


Paper drinking cups and con- 
tainers 
Waxed kraft paper 


Cartons and boxes 
Embossed mica paper 


Automatic 
chines 
Cellulose acetate laminated 
to plan or p inted paper 

lamieated cartons 
Waterproof paper 


processing ma- 


Box papers 

Cellophane wrapper with 
double thick enas 

Wire-handle paper pail 
(locktop) 

Filter 

Printing inks 


Germicides-fungicides 
Industrial finishes 
Syrup dispensers 


Heat-sealing 
Corrugated drums 


Masking tape 

Egg carton 

Cartons, window 

Box covering paper 
Suede mat coated papers 
Inks 
Gummed 


sheeting 
Box cover paper 


matted acetate 


Embossed mica paper 

Bottle and jar cleaning ma- 
chine 

Filling machine for viscous 
materials 

Custom lamination 


Embossed mica paper 


Labeling machines and acces 
sories 

Lug cap 

Shipping-display boxes 

Transparent boxes 

Advertising displays 

Parchmentized kraft 

Tin printing ink 

Boxboard 

Phenolic molding compounds 

Phenol-furfural phenol-form- 
aldehyde heat-setting 


molding compositions 
Boxes and boxboards 


Coating, for boxboard 


ee: edge cellophane rib- 


Chenille and tinsel pointed 
gift wraps 





COMPANY & ADDRESS 





Chas. W. Williams & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
Pejepscot Paper Co., 

ork, ¥ 
District of Columbia Paper 
Mills Inc., Washington, D. C. 
Dispersions Process Inc., New 
or 


Inc., 


New 


~~ M. Royal & Co., Phila., 
a 8 Young Co., Providence, 


E. G. Staude Mfg. Co., St. 
Pau!, Minn. 


Dixie-Vortex Co., Easton, Pa. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

The Dobeckmun Co., Cleve- 
land, O. 

Hazen Paper Co., 
Mass. 

Wood, aig & Virkus Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

The Dobeckmun Co., Cleve- 
land, 


Holyoke, 


The Dobeckmun Co., Cleve- 


land, 
Hazen Paper Co., Holyoke, 
ass. 
The Dobeckmun Co., Cleve- 
land, O. 


Sutherland Paper Co., Kalama- 
zoo, Mi 


Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O 
Sigmund Ullman Co.,_ Div. 


Generel Printing Ink Corp., 
Bronx, N. Y. 

The Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
lana, Mich. 

Ault & ye Corp, New 
York N. 

Na-Mac Produc Corp., Los 
Angeles, 

Seal, Inc., Sachon, Conn. 

Gaylord ‘Container Corp., St. 
Louis, 

Gummed Tape & Devices Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 

Bloomer Bros. Co., Newark, 
Wayne Co ¥. 

Rossotti Lithographing Co., 
Inc., No. Bergen, d 

Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc., 
New York, y 

The Marvellum Co., Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Geo. H. Morrill Co., Div. 
General Printirg !nk Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 

General Laminating, Inc., 

or , 

Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc., 
New York, ¥. 

Hazen Paper Co., 

Mass. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cin 
cinnati, O. 

C. B. Henschel Mfg. Co., Mil 
waukee, Wis. 
Hazen Paper Co., 

ass. 

Liquid Carbonic Corp., Chi 
cago, 

National Seal Corp., Brooklyn, 
N.Y 


New 


Holyoke, 


Holyoke, 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., 
Sandusky, 

Joseph H. Meyer Bros., New 
York, N. ¥ 

Paterson Parchment Paper Co., 
Bristol, Pa 

Crescent Ink & Color Co. of 

hila., Pa 

Paper Package Co 
lis, Ind. 

Durez Plastics and ae 
Inc., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Phila., Pa. 


Indianapo- 


Durite Plas:ics, 


Sample-Durick Co., Inc., Indian 


Orchard, Mass. 
Sample-Durick Co., Inc., 
Orchard, Mass 
Du-Tone ams Corp., New 
York, N 


Indian 


Complete addresses of companies listed appear on pages 628-634 




















TRADE NAME 


Dux Bak 
Duz-Pak 


E. Z. Tearstrip 


Eagloss 


Early American 
Eastertone 

Easy Lift 
Econo-Cards 
Economy 
Economy 
Economy Mailer 
Economy Packager 


Economy Sprayo 


Econopac 
Edtbauer-Duplex 
Egyptian 
Electrifugal 
Elec-Tri-Pak 
Electro Tempered 
Ellisco 

Elmendort 
Embrite 

Empeco 
Enamelette 
Endweld 
Engineered Precision 
Engradel 


Essyew 


Ethocel 
Ethocel Plastic 
Granules 
Ethofoil 
Ethofoil 


Eureka 


Everyday 


Every Use 

Exact Weight 
Excell-O 
Executive 
Executive Velour 
Ex-L-Ite 


Eye-Petized 


Ez 
E-Z-Pac 


FMC 


Fabkote 
Fabrikoid 


Fairette 





NATURE OR TYPE OF 
PRODUCT 





NATURE OR TYPE OF 
PRODUCT 





Waxed kraft 





COMPANY & ADDRESS TRADE NAME COMPANY & ADDRESS 

Central Waxed Paper Co., Chi- Falco Inks Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. 

cago, lll. eneral Printing Ink Corp. = 

Carriers for cans and bottles Brown & Bailey Co., Phila., Pa. New York, N 
Faltex Inks Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. 
eneral Printing Ink Corp. . 
New York, N. Y. 
Fanfare Box covering paper 


Paraffined containers 


Gloss printing inks 


Fancy printed 
papers 


Box covering paper 


Christmas 


Combination paper bag clo- 


sure and handle 
Display cards 


Mailing bags 
Fibre drums 
Mailing box 


Carton sealer and w 


eigher 


Liquid spray to prevent ink 


rying on press 

Specialty wraps 

Automatic net 
chines 

Paper lacquers 

Liquid pumps 

Electric vibratory fee 


ers 


Bottles 


veigher ma- 


d weigh- 


Cans and metal containers 


Tearing tester 


Embossed mat papers 


Housefurnishing ware 


Pyroxylin papers 


bee filling and sealing ma- 


Icomania 


chine 
All Gardner - Richardson 
products 
Transparent deca 
label 
Printing ink 


Ethyl cellulose for lacquers 


and molding compounds 


Ethyl cellulose molding gran- 


ules 


Transpanent ethyl cellulose 


sheeting 


Transparent sheeting 


Rule press 
Bendall attachment 


Packaged inks in cans 


Box covering paper 


Check-weighing scales 


Printed cellulose ribbon 


Lacquered wood grains, plain 


and embossed boxcovers 


Suede finish 


Tin plate 


Illustrations of prepared food 


labels 


Hand operated air cleaner 


Cellulose bags 


Canning machinery 


Pyroxylin coated 
pregnated fibre 


Pyroxylin coated and impreg- 


nated fabric 
Box paper 


latex im 


Mono Service Co., Newark, 
N. J 


Eagle Printing Ink Co., Div. 
eneral Printing Ink Co. 
New York, N. Y 


Louis Dejonge & Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


Consolidated Packaging Ma- 
chinery Corp., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Waldorf Paper Products Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

— Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, 


Carpenter Container Co., 
yn, : 
The Mason Box Co., 
Falls, Mass. 
Triangle Package 
‘0., Chicago, 
Chemical Color & Supply Co., 
iv. General Printing Ink 
Corp., Chicago, III. 
Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, 


Wis. 
B. F. Gump Co., Chicago, III 
Mfg. 
Mil- 


Attleboro 


Machinery 


The Egyptian Lacquer 
o., New York, N. Y¥ 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
waukee, Wis. 

Triangle Package 
Co., Chicago, III. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., To- 
ledo, O. 

George D. Ellis & Sons, Inc. 
Phila., Pa. 

Thwing-Albert Instrument Co. 


Machinery 


ile., Pa. ’ 
The Marvellum Co., Holyoke, 
ass. 

National Co Corp., New 
York, N. 

og 8 Snine Co., Inc., Hack- 
ensack, 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati, 

Gardner-Richardson Co., Mid- 


dletown, 

Palm, Fechteler & Co., New 
York, ¥. 
Sigmund Ullman Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 

Bronx, N. Y. 


The “9? sane Co., Mid- 
land, M 
The Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich. 
The Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich. 
The Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich. 
J.F. Helmold & Bro., Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
International Prtg. Ink Div. of 
Interchemical Corp., New 
ork, ¥. 
Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc., 
ew York, : A 
Exact Weight Scale Co., Co- 
lumbus, fe) 
Freydberg Bros. om, Inc., 
ew York, N. Y 
District of Columbia Paper 
Mills Inc., Washington, D. C. 
District of Columbia Paper 


Mills Inc., Washington, D. C 

Republic Steel Corp., Cleve- 
land, O. 

The United States Printing & 
Lithograph Co., Cincinnati 
(Norwood), Ohio 

U.S. Bottlers Machinery Co., 
Chicago, II 

U. S. Envelope Co., Spring- 


ield, Mass. 

Food Machinery Corp. 
Sprague-Sells Div., Hoopers- 
ton, Ill. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Arlington, 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Arlington, 


Kupfer Bros. Co., New York, 
N. Y. 





Fast to Light 
Fernwood 
Fiberpak Drum 
Fibestos 
Fibo-Bilt 
Fibo-Board 
Fibre Lite 
Fiesta Flowers 
Fill-Freeze 
Filma-Seal 
Fine Linen 
Fine-Sheen 
Fitchco 
Flashdri 

Flash Foils 
Flat-Tin-Can 


Flat-Top 
Flav-O-Fresh 


Flav-O-Tainer 
Fleetfold 
Fleurette 
Flexi-Cap 
Flexi-Cartons 
Flexo-Flint 
Flipseal 
Floredora 


Flor-A-Fresh 


Floralettes 

Flossine 

Flowers and Frills 
Flowers and Ribbon 
Foilette 

Foil Sea Shell Swirl 
Folia Ting 

Foilsman 
Foldomatic 
Fold-Pak 

Foldtite 

Food Pak 


Food-Paks 
Force 


Foxocals 
Foxon 
Frame-Vue 
Fra-Pac 


Fresheen 


Complete addresses of companies listed appear on pages 628-634 





Flint glazed papers 
Box covering paper 
Fibre drum 


Cellulose acetate molding 
compoun: 

Die-cut display material 
Special heavy 
boar 


Card stock 


mounting 


Fancy printed papers 

Cartons 

Innerseal covering mouth of 
bottle 

Fancy printed 

Embossed mica paper 

Board lining and paper 

Quick drying printing inks 

Fancy paper 

Foil lined envelope 


Conveyor chain 
Coffee bags 


Pliofilm lined bags 


Moistureproof - greaseproof 
tray 
Box paper 


Liquid and powder dispens- 
ing closures 
Paper bags 


Laminating paper for folding 
ox boar 
Vacuum and hermetic 
closures 
Lace box papers 


jar 


Cellophane bags 


Cellophane mats 
Padding paper-glassine 
acke 

Fancy paper 

Fancy paper 

Box paper 

Box covering paper 

Adhesives and acetate (spe- 
cial 

Foil papers 

Folding and display cartons 

Shipping cartons 

Mailing box 

Plain cellophane bags 

Drinking containers 

Machine for numbering cases 
or cartons 

Decalcomania transfers 

Labels, tags, seals 

Paper cartons, double end 

side walls 


Ice cream package 


Waxed bags 


PACKAGING CATALOG 


Chas. W. Williams & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
Wyomissing Glazed Paper Co., 
Reading, 
Chas. W. Williams & Co., 
ew York, 


The Container Ce, 
Oo 


Inc., 
Van Wert, 


Monsanto Chemical Co., Plas- 
tics Div., Springfield, Mass. 
Badger Merchandising ‘egal 

nc., Milwaukee, 
Badger Neschondicing Dis- 
plays, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
= = Products Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Louis Dejonge & Co., New 
York, N. Y. 
Container Corp. of America, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Ferdinand Gutmann 
Brooklyn, 
Louis Suice & Co., New 
York, y 
Hazen Paper Co., Holyoke, 
Mass. 
Fitchburg Paper Co., Fitchburg, 
ass. 
Fred’k H. Levey Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 
Louis Dejonge & Co., New 
ork, ¥. 
Berkowitz Envelope Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III. 
Oneida Paper Products, Inc., 
New York, N. Y.; also Con- 
tinental Bag Specialties 
Corp., New York, N. ¥ 
— M. Royal & Co., Phila. 
a. 


& Co., 


ites + aa Co., Kalama- 
z00, 

a, Bros. 'o ., New York, 

Red Duty Products, Inc., 

leveland, 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

— Paper Corp., Phila., 
a. 

The Aridor Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Hazen Paper Co., Holyoke, 

ass. 

Oneida Paper Products, Inc. 
New York, N. Y.; also Con- 
tinental Bag Specialties 
Corp., New York, N. ¥Y 

Shellmar Products Co., 
Vernon, 

George H. Sweetnam, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Louis Dejonge & Co., New 

ork, 

Louis Deionge & Co., New 

ork, 

~eo Ce, 


Mt. 


Inc., 


New York, 


Chas. W. Williams & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
Mor-Gan Laminating & Foliat- 


ing Co., New York, 

C. R. Whiting Co., Inc., Hack- 
ensack, 

The innate Folding Box Co., 
Middletown, O. 


Container Corp. of America, 
Chicago, Ill. 
7 C. J. Fox Co., Providence, 
a8 


Food Packaging, Div. of Mil- 
print, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dixie-Vortex Co., Easton, Pa. 

Wm. A. Force & Co. Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

% pon Co., Providence, 


The Foxon Co., Providence, 


The C. W. Zumbiel Co., 


Cin- 
cinnati (Norwood), 
Bloomer Bros. Co., Newark, 


Wayne Co., New York State 
Dixie Wax Paper Co., Inc., 
Dallas, Texas 
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TRADE NAME 


Frigid Board 
Frost-Sheen 
Full-Flow 
Full Measure 
Full-View 
Ful-Lok 


Fusedge 


GB 2 Press 
Gala 

Gator Hide 
Gaylord 


Gem-Cote 


Gemglo 
Gemlike 
Genlite 
ee 


General 


Georgian Silver 


Gift Shop 
Glazed Chintz 
Globular 
Glo-Ray 


Glorette 

Gloss Colorcote 
Glosscote 
Glossiroll 
Glostone 


Glostone 


Gloswite 
Glow-Cote 
Glu-Pa-Co 
Glu-X-Tender 
Goldentone 
Gold-Medal 
Gold Seal 


Goldseal 
Goldy 


Golveneer 


Go Safe Mailers 
Gravity 
Graywire 
Greasene 
Greasetite 
Green Core 
Greystone 


Grip-Tight 


618 


NATURE OR TYPE OF 
PRODUCT 


Cold storage stock 
Embossed mica paper 


Metal liquid shipping con- 
tainer 

Stock printed 
ags 

Box window top 


cellophane 


Cellophane bags 


Ribbon made of cut sealed 
acetate fabric 


Stamping machine 
Casein 
Kraft paper 


Fibre boxes and folding car- 
tons 

Plastic laminations and plastic 
coatings for paper and 
cardboard 

Plastic flashlight with neon- 
glow effect 

Plastic material with scintil- 
lating effect 

Plastic molded containers 
with cloisonné engraving 

Plastic sheets with cloisonné 
designs 

Box gluing machine 


Printing ink 


Box covering paper 
Printed flint paper 
Embossed parchment 


Gloss inks 


Box paper 


Color gloss surface for pack- 
aging 

Boxboard 

Corrugated paper display 
material 

Box covering paper 


Printing inks 


Patent coated boxboard 


Transparent top sizing for 
labels and wraps 
Vegetable glue 


Blender for animal and flex- 
ible glues 
Box covering paper 


Solid fibre beer carriers 


Cap compound 

Tin paste 

Cover compound 

Drum compound 
Colored specialty tapes 


Bottle closure 


Printing inks 


Mailing boxes 

Roller conveyors and spiral 
chutes 

Display racks 

Grease resistant boxboard 

Bakery package board 

Gummed cloth tapes 


Clasp envelopes 


Label paste for tin, metals 


PACKAGING CATALOG 


COMPANY & ADDRESS 


Waldorf Paper Products Co., 


St. Paul, Minn. 

Hazen Paper Co., Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

The Dobeckmun Co., Cleve- 
land, O. 

W. H. Deisroth Co., Inc., 
Phila., Pa 


Oneida Paper Products, Inc. 
New York, N. Y.; also Con- 
tinental Bag Specialties 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Freydberg Bros.-Strauss, Inc 
New York, N. ¥ 


Griffin, Campbell, Hayes., 
Walsh, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

George Morrell Corp., Muske- 
gon Hts., Mich. 

George & Sherrard Paper Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Gaylord Container Corp., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Gemloid Corp., Elmhurst, L. |. 
N. Y. 


oe Corp. Elmhurst, L. |., 

Genio Corp., Elmhurst, L. |., 

Geniai Corp., Elmhurst, L. |., 

Genie Corp., Elmhurst, L. I., 

E. i: — Mfg. Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Sigmund Ullman Co., Div. 


General Printing Ink Corp., 
Bronx, 4 

Chas. W. Williams 
Inc., New York, 

Hampden Glazed Paper and 
Card Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

George H. Sweetnam, Inc., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

International Prtg. Ink Div. of 
Interchemical Corp., New 
York, N. Y 

Kupfer Bros. Co., 
N. Y. 


& Co., 


New York, 


Brooks Bank Note Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Brooks _ Note Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Excelsior Paper Specialties Co., 
New York, . A 


Paper City Mfg. Co., Inc., 
olyoke, Mass. 
American Printing Ink Co., Div. 


General Printing Ink Corp. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Brooks Bank Note Co., Sprins- 
field, Mass. 
Cambridge Paper Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Box 


The F. G. Findley Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
The F. G. Findley Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
Inc., 


Chas. W. Williams & Co., 
New Yor pA 

Gaylord Container Corp., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Co., Cambridge B, Mass. 


Gummed Tape & Devices Co. 
Bklyn, N. Y. 

Aluminum Seal Co., 
sington, Penna. 


New Ken- 


Sigmund Ullman Co., Div. Gen- 
eral Printing Ink Corp. 
Bronx, N. ¥ 


noe Young Co., Providence, 


Standard Conveyor Co., N. 
St. Paul, Minn. 

The Gray Wire Specialty Co., 
Cleveland, O. 

Gardner-Richardson Co., Mid- 
dletown, 

Waldorf Paper Products Co., 
t. Paul, Minn. 

Mid-States Gummed Paper Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

American Paper Goods Co., 
Kensington, Conn. 

as Products Inc., Chicago, 





TRADE NAME 


Grip-Tite 
Grizzlybear 
Guardian 
Gumcraft 


Gumcraft Liflat 


Haller 

Halyard 
Hammerclear 
Hammerslass 
Hammerglint 
Hammer-Parchment 
Hampak 


Handelok 
Handilift 


Handirol 
Handy Service 
Hang-Rite 
Hardshell 


Hard-Tex 


Harris 
Hartglass 
H&D 


Helmco 
Helmold 


Hercules 
Heresite 
Hiawatha 
Higlo 
Hi-Gloss 
Hi-Gloss 
Hi-Low 
Himes 
Hi-Paco 
Hi-Pak 
Hoepner 


Holdfast 


Holly Scroll 
Holm Scale 
Hooper 


Horix 
H-Scale 


Huebriks 
Humi-Jar 
Humitube 
Hycoloid 
Hydro-Tite 
Hy-Glos 
Hy-Lustr 
Hyroto 


Hy-Speed 


NATURE OR TYPE OF 
PRODUCT 


Tape, gummed 


Waterproof stretchable wrap- 
ping paper 

Tamper proof aluminum bot- 
tle closures 

Gummed paper and tape 

Glassine 

Flat label paper 


Filling machines 

Fruit and berry washers 
Wire opener cap 

Carton sealing paper 
Glassine paper 

Tarnish resistant paper 
Greaseproof paper 
Printed transparent wraps 


Carry bag 
Tiering machine 


Mending and binding tape 


Package of sterilized glass 
bottles 
Garment holders 


Non-rubbing inks 
Inks 


Lithographing and gravure 
presses 
Embossed sulphite 


Corrugated shipping boxes 


Displays 

Rules, cutters, notchers, joint 
razers 

Rule cutter 


Phenol-formaldehyde mold- 
ing compound 
Out-folding carton gluer 


Gloss printing inks 
Varnishes and inks 
Base paper for lacquer 


Composite paper and ship- 
ping cartons 

One-piece box 

Cartons for sheets, pillow 
cases, etc. 

Cellophane 
groceries 

Automatic scales 


bags for bulk 


Letterpress inks 


Fancy paper 
Filling machine 


Corrugeting, printing and 
container making machinery 

Filling machine 

Synthetic Pearl Essence 


Box papers 

Jar 

Bags, pouches, tubes and en- 
velopes of cellophane 

Odorless unbreakable con- 
tainers, tubes and vials 

Asphalt center boxboard 

Gummed and ungummed la- 

els 
High gloss inks 


Rotogravure printing machine 


Bottling machinery 





COMPANY & ADDRESS 


Chicago Gum Tape Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Angier 

ass. 

Guardian Safety Seal Co., 
cago, Ill. 

Gummed Tape & Devices Co 
Bklyn., N. Y. 

Gummed Tape & Devices Co., 
Bklyn, N. Y. 


Framingham 


Chi- 


Corp., 


Horix Mfg. 
(4), Pa. 
Anchor Hocking Glass Corp 
Lancaster, O. 

Anchor Hocking Glass Corp. 
Lancaster, 

Anchor Hocking Glass Corp 
Lancaster, 

Anchor Hocking Glass Corp., 
Lancaster, O. 

Anchor Hocking Glass Corp., 
Lancaster, 


Daniels Mfg. Co., Rhinelander, 
Wi 


Co., Pittsburgh, 


is. 

Wolf Bros., Phila., Pa. 

Standard Conveyor Co., St 
aul, Minn. 

Gummed Tape & Devices Co., 
Bklyn., y. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., To- 
ledo, 


Waldorf Paper Products Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Eagle Printing Ink Co., Div 
General Printing Ink Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 


Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp.. 
New York, N. 

Harris - Seybold - Potter Co. 
Dayton, O. 

Hartford City Paper Co., Hart- 


ford City, Ind. 
The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., 
Sandusky, O. 
Helmco, Inc., Chicago, III 
J.F. Helmold & Bro., inc., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
J.F. Helmold & Bro., Inc., Chi- 
cago, 
Heresite & Chemical Co., Mani- 
towoc, Wis. 
Ce, St. 


E.G. nang Mfg. 
Paul, Minn. 
Bi a? Huber, Inc., New York, 


regs © & Grew, Inc., New York, 


S.. "Warren Co., 
Mass. 

Container Corp. of America, 

Chicago, III. 

American Box Board Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

High Point oe Box Co. Inc., 
High Point, N 

— M. Royal & Co., Phila., 


Boston, 


Consolidated Packaging Ma- 
chinery Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

International Prtg. Ink Div. of 
Interchemical Corp., New 

ork, 

Louis Dejonge & Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Miller Wrapping & Sealing Ma- 
chine Co., Chicago, III. 

F. X. Hooper Co. Inc., Glen- 
arm, c 

Horix Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Celanese - Celluloid Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 


Hazen Paper Co., Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., To- 
ledo, 


Humitube Mfg. Co., Peoria, III 


Celluplastic Corp., Newark, 
N. J. 


Gardner-Richardson Co., Mid- 
dletown, O. 
—— Label Service, Phila., 
4. 
Robinson Tag & Saas Co., 
ew York, N. Y 
Rotogravure Enaineccing Co, 
East Boston, Mass. 
Alsop Engineering Corp., New 
York, we 


Complete addresses of companies listed appear on pages 628-634 

















TRADE NAME 


NATURE OR TYPE OF 
PRODUCT 


COMPANY & ADDRESS 





Ideal 
Ideal 


Ilustra-Color 
Imperial Plastic 
Hardware 
Impervo 
Impression 
Inceloid 
Inco-Rolls 
Inco-Peds 
Inco-Steps 
Indette 
Indur 
Innercoat 
Inner Lined 
Innerstrung 


“Insite” Signs 
Insulux 


Insurok 
In-Tag 
International 


IPI 


Isyngloss 
Itstix 
Ivanhoe 


Ivorytone 


Jacquard 
Jalcold 
Jaypaco 
Jaypaco 
JW 
JWD 


K-600 

Kake Hot 
Kakimaco 
Kala Cork 
Kalafilm 
Kan-D-Pak 
Kay-Dee-Pac 
Keglined 
Kemgo 
Kennecot 
Kensington 
Keratol 
Keystone Stay 
Kidette 
Kidskin 

Kiltie Plaids 
Kimpak 

King Markwell 


Kivar 


Elevators, bucket type 
Wire stitching machine 


Reproduction method for dis- 
plays 
Handles, knobs, pulls, etc 


Cardboard outdoor display 

Ink embossed box cover 
paper 

Transparent sheeting, adhe- 
sives and coatings 

Single face corrugated col- 
ored display 

Corrugated colored display 
materia 

Corrugated colored display 
material 

Box paper 


Phenolic molding compounds, 
resins and varnishes 

Plain waterproof wrapping 
paper 

Cembination carton, heat 
sealed bag enclosed 

Reinforced waterproof wrap- 
ping paper 

Decalcomania transfers 


Glass block 


Custom laminated and molded 
plastic 
Gravure inks 


Automatic box making me- 
chinery 


Printing inks, lithographic 
supplies 
Transparent wexed paper 


(Self sealing 
Tape, gummed 


Paper containers 


Opaque bread wraps 


Embossed and tipped papers 
Tin plate 

Laminated board 

Laminated board 

Air cleaners 


Washers 


Leatherette 

Pick up cement 

Filter 

Cork paper 

Wrapping paper 

Printed transparent wraps 
Paper pails 

Beer and ale cans 
Printing compound 
Pyroxylin coated papers 
Clasp envelopes 

Imitation leather 

Box covering paper 

Box paper 

Pyroxylin box papers 
Box covering paper 
Crepe wadding 

Marking and printing inks 


Artificial leather 


B. F. Gump Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ideal Stitcher & Mfg. Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis. 

The U. é: Printing & Litho- 
graph Co., Cincinnati, 

Imperial Molded Products 

Corp., Chicago, III. 

Arvey Corp., Chicago, III. 

The Marvellum Co., Holyoke, 
Mass. 

American Products Mfg. Co., 
New Orleans, 

Inland Container Corp., Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 

Inland Container Corp., Indi- 
anapolis, In 

Inland Container Corp., Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 

Kupfer Bros. Co., New York, 
re ¥. 


Reilly Tar & Chemical Corp., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Angier Corp., Framingham, 
Mass. 

The Interstate Folding Box Co., 
Middletown, O 

Angier Corp., Framingham, 
Mass. 


Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., To- 
ledo, O. 

The Richardson Co., Melrose 
Park (Chicago), Ill. 

In-Tag Div. Interchemical Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 

International Paper Box Ma- 
chine Co., Nashua, 

International Printing Ink, Div. 
Interchemical Corp., New 
York, N. ¥ 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Nashua Deckone Sealing Co., 
Inc., Nashua, H. 

Cambiar Paper Box Co., 
Cambrids =. Mass. 

Newark Paratfine & Parchment 
Paper Co., Newark, N. J 


The Marvellum Co., Holyoke 
ass. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 


Pittsburgh, 
Jaypaco Co., New York, 
N. Y. 


Joe Salwen Paper Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

U. S. Bottlers Machinery Co., 
Chicago, III. 

U. S. Bottlers Machinery Co., 
Chicago, III. 


Narragansett Coated Paper 
orp., Pawtucket, 

The F. G. Findley Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati, 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Daniels Mfg. Co., Rhinelander, 
Wis. 


Container Corp. of America, 
Chicago, III 

American Can Co., New York, 
N. Y. 


ny Machine Co., Keene, 


aa m1 Whiting Ce., 
ensack, N. 

American Paper Goods Co., 
Kensington, Conn. 

Atlas Powder Co., Zapon- 
Keratol Div., Stamford, Conn. 

Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

New York, 


Inc., Hack- 


Kupfer Bros. Co., 
N. ¥ 


Hazen Paper Co., Holyoke, 
Mass. 
Thas. W. Williams & Co., Inc., 
New York, 
a dena Corp., Chicago, 


uate Machine Co., Keene, 
N. H. 


The Plastic Coating Corp., 
Holyoke, Mass. 








TRADE NAME 


NATURE OR TYPE OF 
PRODUCT 


COMPANY & ADDRESS 





Klean 


Kleer Glaze 
Kleerview 
Kleer View 
Kleerwrap 
Klondike 
Klothwhite 
Knife-O 
Kodaloid 
Kodapak 
Kodatape 
Kork-N-Seal 


Korogel 

Korolac 

Koroseal 
Kraflex 


Krimpac 
Kromekote 


KVP 


KwickKlasp 
Kwik-Kleen 


Kwikset 


L N F Bond 


Labco Fibre 
Labelrite 
Labelstik 


Lace and Flowers 
Lace Frills 
Lacqueleather 
Lac-R-Print 
Lafayette 
Lamcote 
Lamcote Cover 
Lamcote Fabrics 
Laminam 
Laminizing 


Laminoid 


Lamiphane 


Lam-Lac 
Lamofilm 
Lard Pak 
Latham 
Lattisette 
Lavette 
Leafage 
Leatherette 
Leatherette 


Lenonet 


Complete addresses of companies listed appear on pages 628-634 





Printing inks, lithographic 


supplies 
Transparent waxed paper 
Glassine 
Waxed glassine 
Glassine 
Gold and silver casein papers 
Retail store wrapping paper 
Closure 
Cellulose nitrate sheeting 
Cellulose acetate sheeting 
Gummed cloth tape 


Initial and re-sealing cap with 
lever 


Soft form of Koroseal 
Solution of Koroseal 
Plasticized polyvinyl chloride 


Gummed kraft paper sealing 
tape 

Specialty wraps 

High finish box paper 


Waexed papers, plain and 
printed 

Genuine vegetable parchment 

Mailing boxes 


Filters (water) 


Paper cartons 


Printing ink 


Kraft board 
Fully automatic labelers 


Metal boxes 


Fancy paper 
Fancy paper 
Waterproof leather papers 


Lacquered bags 
Box covering paper 


Cellulose acetate lamination 
process 

Cover stock 

Cellulose laminated fabrics 

Laminated paper, cloth, foil 


Combination of cellulose 
acetate sheets to paper 
Combining of cellulose 
acetate to paper and tex- 
tiles 

High-finished surface, pol- 
ished from liquid applica- 
tion 

High-gloss lacquer finish for 
boxes, cartons and wraps 

Simplex moistureproof bags 
or moistureproof liners 

Printed transparent wraps 


Wire stitchers 

Box paper 

Box paper 

Embossed mica paper 

Box paper 

Water proof leather finished 


papers 
Open-mesh bags 


PACKAGING CATALOG 


International Printing Ink, Div 

Interchemical Corp., New 
ork, 

Central Waxed Paper Co., Chi- 
cago, 

Rhinelander Peper Co., Rhine- 
lander, Wi 

Central Waxed Paper Co., Chi- 
cago, lil. 

Rhinelander Paper Co., Rhine- 
lander, Wis. 

C. R. Whiting Co., Inc., Hack- 
ensack, a 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., To- 

edo, 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 
NY. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Continental Can Co., New 


York, N. Y. 

The Crown Cork & Seal Co., 
Baltimore, ; 

a Sealing Corp., Deca- 
tur, 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron 
The B.F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
The8.F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
come Paper Co., Menasha, 


is. 

Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Champion Paper & Fibre 
Co., Hamilton, 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


bal 4 Deisroth Co., Inc., Phila., 


a. 
The Liquid Carbonic Corp., 
hicago, 
Container Corp. of America 
Chicago, III 


Sigmund Ullman Co., Div. Gen- 
eral nine Ink Corp., 


Bronx, N. Y. 

The LaBoiteaux Co., Inc., Cin- 
cinnati, 

New Jersey Machine Corp., 
Hoboken, N. J 


George D. Ellis & Sons, Inc., 
_— Mfg. Div., Philea., 
a. 

Louis Dejonge & Co., New 
Yor 


Louis Dejonge & Co., New 
ork, Vs 

C. R. Whiting Co., Inc., Hack- 
ensack, 


7 M. Royal & Co., Phila., 

a 

Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc., 
ew York, 

Arvey Corp., Chicago, Il. 


Arvey Corp., Chicago, III. 
Arvey Corp., Chicago, III. 
General Laminating Co., New 
ork, N 
us. Finishing & Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, III. 
Laminoid Inc., N. Bergen, N. J. 


Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., 


Rochester, N. Y 
F. hoy © ast Co. Inc., Buffalo, 
Ben e Betner Co., 


ak Mfg. Co., Rhinelander, 
Wis. 


Devon, 


Dexter Folder Co., New York, 
as «ig Bros. Co., New York, 
New York, 


Kupfer Bros. Co., 
N. Y. 

Hazen Paper Co., Holyoke, 
Mass. 

aa <4 Bros. Co., New York, 


tee, nile Co., Holyoke, 
Mass. 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 
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TRADE NAME 


Lenox Gold 
Lepaco 
Lev-A-Lift 
Levelbest 
Leverpak Drum 
Lightning 
Lightning Seal 
Likwid Proof Black 


Lily White 
Linco 


Link-Belt 


Lion Brand 
Liquid 

Liquid Single 
Liquipak Drum 
Listette 
Lithocrome 
Lithopaque 


Lithox 


Lithwite 
Loabond 
Loalin 
Loavar 
Lock-Tite 
Lock Top 
Lock Top 
Locktop 
Loc-Rim 
Loftee 
Lo-Maintenance 
Lookit 
Loomlite 
Lotol 

Low Pressure 
Lucite 


Lumarith 


Lumarith Protectoid 
Lusteroid 


Lustr-Cote 


Lustrette 
Lustre-Print 


NATURE OR TYPE OF 
PRODUCT 


Gold and platinum box cov- 
erings 

Moisture and greaseproof 
board 

Device for friction plug cans 

Containers, shipping 

Fibre drum 

Coated box coverings 


Bread wrappers 


Ink 


Box covering paper 

Belt conveyor 

Elevating, conveying and 
power transmission equip- 
ment 

Adhesives 

Labeling machines and ac- 
cessories 

Labeling machines 

Fibre drum 

Box paper 

Industrial finishes 

Printing process 


Printing inks, lithographic 


supplies 

White uncoated boxboard 

Styrene laminating 

Styrene molding powders 

Styrene surface coating 

Dress box 

Screw top can with locking 
lugs 

Paper ice cream can 

Paper cans 

Fibre shipping drums 

Jewelry boxes and display 
cotton 

Electric motors (3-phase and 
d-c) 

Set-up and acetate boxes 

Textile box papers 

Processed and/or  com- 
pounded latex 

Bottle fillers 

Methyl methacrylete resin 

Cellulose acetate molding 
materia 

Cellulose acetate sheets, 
rods, tubes and rolls 

Cellulose acetate sheeting 

Transparent and colored vials 


_ and tubes 
Gloss printing inks 


Box paper 


High gloss printed labels and 
seals 


Lustro Aniline printing process 

Lustro Cellophane ribbon 

Lustron Polystyrene molding com- 
poun 

Lustron Wrapping paper 

Lustrseal Closure 

Lux-Lite Displays with flashers 

Luxor Gold Gold box covering 

Luxorline Box cover paper 

M&S Fillers 
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COMPANY & ADDRESS 


McLaurin-Jones Co., Brook- 
field, Mass. 

Lebanon ~~ Box Co., Leba- 
non, 


ba — A. Lift Co., New York, 


sasha Prods., Inc., San 
Francisco, Calif 
ar. aioe Co., Van Wert, 


McLaurin-Jones Co., Brook- 
field, Mass. 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Chemical Color & Supply Co. 
Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., Chicago, II! 

Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati, 

Link-Belt’Co., Chicago, III. 


Manhattan Paste & Glue Co. 
Inc., Bklyn., N. ¥ 

The Liquid Carbonic Corp., 
Chicago, Ill. 

The Liquid Carbonic Corp., 
Chicago, III 

The Container Co., Van Wert, 
Ohio 

Kapiet, Bros. Co., New York, 


Ault 4 Wiborg Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

The Dobeckmun Co., Cleve- 
land, O. 

International Printing Ink, Div. 
Interchemical Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

The Gardner-Richardson Co., 
Middletown, 

Catalin Corp., New York, 


N. Y. 
Catalin Corp., New York, 
N. ¥ 
Catalin Corp., New York, 
N.Y. 


American Box Board Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Continental Can Co., New 
ork, N. Y. 

National Folding Box Co., 
ew Haven, Conn. 

—- Paper Mills, Chicago, 


a «ayy Container Corp., 
Bklyn, N. 

Union Wadding Co., Paw- 
tucket, \ 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Flower City Specialty Co., 
Rochester, ‘ 

Hazen Paper Co., 
Mass. 

Naugatuck Chemical Div., U.S. 
Rubber Co., New York, N.Y 

The Liquid Carbonic Corp., 
hicago, 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
nc., Arlington, N. J. 

Celanese Celluloid Corp 
New York, N. Y. 


Holyoke, 


Celanese Celluloid 
New York N. Y. 
Lusteroid Container Co, Inc, 

outh Orange, 

Eagle Printing Ink Co., Div 
General Printing Ink Co., 
New York, 

Kupfer Bros. Co., New York, 
N. ¥ 


Dennison Mfg. Co., 
ham, Mass. 

Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Food Packaging Inc., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Plas- 
tics Div., Springfield, Mass. 
Hartford City Paper Co., Hart- 
ford City, Ind. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., To- 
ledo O 

Reynolds Metals Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

McLaurin-Jones Co., Brook- 
field, Mass. 

ene Paper Corp., Phila., 
a. 


Corp., 


Framing 


Food Machinery Corp., 
Sprague-Sells Div., Hoopers- 
ton 





TRADE NAME 


Mailmaster 
Mainstay 
Makalot 
Mallefold 
Maralux 
Marble-Sheen 
Marco 
Markem 
Master 
Masterbuilt 
Mastercraft 
Mastercraft 
Master Prints 
Master Ray 
Masterwrap 
Matador 


Match-3ox 


Mayfair 
Mayflower 
McLaurin 
Measure Scoop 
Melco 
Melody Print 
Menasha 
Mercury 
Mercury 
Mercury Process 
Metacel 
Metal-Art 
Metal Art Plaid 
Metal Edge 
Metalglass 
Metaline 
Metallic 
Metaloid 
Metaloid 
Metalour 
Metaltite 
Metaltone 
Metalustre 
Metex 
Methocel 
Metlak 

Metso 

Mic 
Micacrystal 
Michcote 


Midget 
Midget 


Midget 
Mikah 





NATURE OR TYPE OF 
PRODUCT 


COMPANY & ADDRESS 





Mailing box 

Bag closing twine 

Phenol resin molding com- 
pound 

Malleable crease display ma- 
terial 

Bags for hygroscopic prod- 


ucts 

Embossed mica paper 

Leather grain paper 

Printing machines 

Infolding diagonal gluing ma- 
chine 

Candy boxes 

All Ben Mont products 

Leatherette boxes and dis- 
plays 

Box covering paper 

Metal surfaced counter and 
window displays 

Interfolded waxed tissue 


Paper bag machines 


Kit for matching colors 


Salt and pepper shakers 
Paper drinking cups 
Gummed tape tester 

Bag filling device 

Decorated metal containers 
Box covering paper 
Paraffined cartons and papers 
Closure 

Carton gluer 

Vignette for labels 

Metal adhesive tape 

Fancy paper 

Box covering paper 
Reinforced paper boxes 
Metallic coated glassine 
Printed embossed paper 
metallic 


Pyroxylin coated 


papers 

Embossed signs and boxes 
and plaques 

Pyroxvlin coated paper 

Gold and silver papers 

Flat gummed paper 

Box covering paper 

Metallic lacquer enamels 

Gold or silver cellulose ace- 
tate 

Dow methyl cellulose 

Silver and gold ink 

Cleansers 

Plastics, molded 

Crinkled cellophane 


Super white boxboard 


Static eliminator 
Wire staples 


Labeling machines and ac- 
cessories 

Glues and pastes, gumis, lac- 
quers 


The Mason Box Co., Attleboro 
Falls, Mass. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Makalot Corp., Boston, Mass. 


Waldorf Paper Products Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Menasha Products Co., Men- 
asha, Wis. 
Hazen Paper Co., Holyoke, 
ass. 
The Marvellum Co., Holyoke, 
ass. 
Markem Machine Co., Keene, 
N. H. 


E. G. Staude Mfg. Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

F. J. Schleicher Paper Box Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Ben Mont Papers, Inc., Benning- 
ton, Vt. 

Harlich Mfg. Co., Mastercraft 
Div., Chicago, III. 

Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Reynolds Metals Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

ente Paper Co., Rhine- 
lander, Wis. 

H. H. Heinrich, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

International Printing Ink, Div. 
Interchemical Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., To- 
edo, 

American Paper Goods Co., 
Kensington, Conn. 

Thwing-Albert Instrument Co., 
Phila., Pa 

Food Packaging, Div. of Mil- 
print, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Seymour Products Co., Sey- 
mour, Conn. 

Chas. W. Williams & Co., 

New York, y. 

The Menasha Products Co., 
Menasha, Wis. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., To- 
ledo, O. 

E. G. Staude Mfg. Co., St. 
aul, Minn. 

The U. S. Printing & Litho- 
graph Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Reynolds Metals Co., Rich- 

mond, Va. 

Louis Dejonge & Co., New 

ork, y. 

Holyoke Card & Paper Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

National Metal Edge Box Co., 
Phila. , Pa. 

Hartford City Paper Co., Hart- 
ford City, Ind. 

Hampden Glazed Paper & 

Co , Holyoke, Mass. 

Hazen Paper Co., Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Chaspec Mfg. Co., Inc., New 

ork, : 2 

The Plastic Coating Corp., 
Holyoke, Mass. 

The Marvellum Co., Holyoke, 

ass. 

™ ae Products Co., 


y, O. 

en W: Williams & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Maas & Waldstein Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 

e. = Cournand, Inc., New 


York, N 
The Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mic 


Pope & Gray, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 
a. Quartz Co., Phila., 


Molded Insulation Co., Phila., 
a 
ore Paper Co., New York, 


Pn Carton Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

The Simco Co., Phila., Pa. 

Acme Staple Co., Camden, 
N. J. 


The Liquid Carbonic Corp., 
Chicago, Ill. 

National Adhesives Div., Na- 
tional Starch Products, Inc., 
New York N. Y 


Complete addresses of companies listed appear on pages 628-634 














NATURE OR TYPE OF 
*RODUCT 





NATURE OR TYPE OF 
PRODUCT 














TRADE NAME COMPANY & ADDRESS TRADE NAME COMPANY & ADDRESS 
Millbridge General Springfield Coated Paper Neo-Classic Embossed mica paper Hazen Paper Co., Holyoke, 
Corp., Camden, J ass. 
Miller Package and bundle wrap- Miller Wrapping & Sealing Nestcup Nesting container Sutherland Paper Co., Kale- 
ping machines Machine Co., Chicago, Ill. mazoo, Mich. 
Mil-O-Seal Pliofilm encasing cooked Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, Nestrite Nested, waxed and un- Lily-Tulip Ge Corp., New 
meat loaves is. waxed containers ork, 
Milwaukee Aniline printing press and C. B. Henschel Mfg. Co., Mil- Newman Seal Circular compounded Continental tn Co., New 
bronzing machines waukee, Wis crimped closure ork, 7. 
Mirette Box paper Kupfer Bros. Co.,.New York, New Perfection Dropping outfits Pennsylvania Glass Products 
SA Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mirofoil Imitation foil papers The Marvellum Co., Holyoke, Nitron Sheets, cellulose nitrate; Monsanto Chemical Co., Plas- 
ass. : . rods and tubes tics Div., Springfield, Mass. 
Mirolite Transparent bread wraps Newark Paraffine & Parchment Nixonoid Cellulose nitrate (pyroxylin) Nixon Nitration Works, Nixon, 
Paper Co., Newark, N. J. N..J. 
Mirrodescent Box papers Hazen Paper Co., Holyoke, No-Kap Closures No-Kap Closures (U.S.A.) 
ass. Inc., Providence, R. |. 
Mirror Flints Glazed flint Louis Dejonge & Co., New No-Kap Collapsible tubes National Collapsible Tube Co., 
York, Providence, R. |. 
Modern Clipper Automatic bag-making me- Modern Containers, Inc., Los Nolox Knock-down paper box American Box Board Co., 
chine Angeles, Calif. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
ag oe Dull Clay coated paper Bradner Smith & Co., Chicago, Nolox Garment boxes —— Paper Mills, Chicago, 
ntique Wh. : 
Modern Union Metal displays Union Steel Products Co., No-Lox Folding carton Robert ,' Co., Inc., New 
ion, Mich. ork, N. 
Moistite Bakery package board Water Poser Products Co., Non-Scuff Liner board on corrugated F. re Kress Box Co., Pittsburgh, 
t. Paul, Minn. Oxes 
Moist Pruf Set up paper cigar boxes Consolidated Box Co. Inc, Norbutus Pyroxylin coated metallic wil Paper Co., Holyoke, 
ampa, Fla. Papers in brilliant colors ass. ' 
Molloy-Made Imitation leather containers The S. K. Smith Co., Chicago, Norloc Molded plastic packages ae Inc., 
Wl. . . ; : oe 
bitpinsents Fillers Ter Lied Gatente Com. No Sol Vit Alkali free serum containers T. C. > eee Co., Millville, 
Chicago, III. : 
Monarch Right angle folding box gluer_ E. an Staude Mfg. Co., St. Nover Decalcomenia label Palo, Fecale & Co., New 
‘aul, Minn. N : , ; 
; u-Craft Display, corrugated Sherman Paper Products Corp., 
Monocell Filter ae eg Machine Co., Cin- aaa map Newton Upper Falls, Wass 
of rv i be 
Mono Kleen Kups Paraffined containers a, Service Co., Newark, s — aineleitinaaes arg hi 2g pang 
Nub-Lin F. i ,N 
Mono-Pak Collapsible tubes for single A. H. Wirz, Inc., Chester, Pa. “ss ones a oe 7 vind 
a Nusget Cc d Mf S field, 
Mono-Piston Fillirtg ~ “i for viscous Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cin- eanticeae ag > a. eee 
materials cinnati, Nu-Glas Glass tumblers, j id bot- Anchor Hocking Glass Corp., 
Monoscale Can filling machine Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cin- tles isieeeiains loan, bene Mains 
cinnati, NuGlaze Box covering paper Chas. W. Williams & Co., 
Mono Spout Spout fitting Continental Can Co., New New York, 
York, N. Y. Nu-Hide Box cover paper Matthias Paper Corp., Phila., 
Monsanto C. N. Cellulose nitrate (pyroxylin) Monsanto Chemical Co., Plas- Pa. 
tics Div., Springfield, Mass. NuMat Box covering paper Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc., 
Mor Glos Gloss ink Geo. H. Morrill Co., Div. New York, N. Y. 
General Printing Ink Corp., Nu-Trim Display, corrugated Sherman Paper Products Corp., 
: ew York, Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
Moris Box closing lock Robertson Paper Box Co., Inc Nuvohack Folding paper box Everett Young Co., Providence, 
: ontville, Conn. R. 1. 
Morrison Wire stitchers Harris - Seybold - Potter Co., Nuvopak Merchandising containers Cambridge Paper Box Co., 
Dayton, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mosaic Parquetry Box covering paper Chas. W. Williams & Co., 
ew York, 
Motoair Pump for vacuum and pres- New Jersey Machine Corp., Obaco Folding paper box National Folding Box Co. 
sure Hoboken, N. J New Haven, Conn 
Multi Printing ink Sigmund Ullman Co.,_ Div. O. & J. Labeling machines and ac- Liquid Carbonic Corp., Chi- 
General 7 Ink Corp., cessories cago, III. 
sia Bronx, Oldelace Fancy paper Louls Pay & Co., New 
ultitite Printing inks Si d Ull Co., Div. - een 
os Ullman at —_ Old Tavern Gold and platinum box cov- McLaurin-Jones Co., Brook- 
Bronx, N. Y a erings field, Mass. 
Multitone Printing inks Sigmund Ullman Co., Div. Gen- Onized Containers Owens-Illinois Glass Co., To 
eral Printing Ink Corp., ‘ rong 
Bronx, N. Y. Opalite Cast phenolic semi-transpar- Catalin Corp., New York, 
Mural Fancy waterproof box paper The Marvellum Co., Holyoke, ent N. Y. 
ass Opalon Cast phenolic resin and cast- Monsanto Chemical Co., Plas- 
Myers Metal boxes George D. Ellis & Sons, Inc., b ings tics Div., Springfield, Mass 
Myers Mfg. Div., Phile., Orientone Box covering paper Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc. 
Pa. New York, N. Y. 
Myracol Cartons Container Corp. of America, Orpco Corrugated boxes and dis- Ottawa River Paper Co., To- 
Chicago, III. plays ledo, O. 
Outserts Package adv. for the outside Outserts Inc., New York, N. Y. 
of containers 
Nafomatic Folding paper box National Folding Box Co., Overseal Bottle closure Aluminum Seal Co., New Ken- 
ew Haven, Conn. sington, Pa. 
Nanking Chinese papers The Stevens-Nelson Paper 
N Si ee ee P.LV. & V.R.D Variable speed Link-Belt Co., Ch iM 
lapcones Displays The National P Co., N AV. -R.D. ariable speed transmission ink-Belt Co., Chicago, III. 
York, oe PMS Gel Adhesives, starch derived Stein, Hall Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
Napconstruction Unmounted displays The N IP Inc wt. 
— K oe oom. -} eonmen Pace-Maker Table gummer New Rm sg Machine Corp., 
Nap grippe Displays Th Hoboken, 
Pusiel Fmtignal proces co. a to ch Packaging machinery J. L. Ferguson Co., Joliet, Ill. 
National ist anbienibunes. * te tae Gok ackomatic Chief 6-in-line net wt. scale J. L. Ferguson Co., Joliet, Ill 
sories 7 op hag Uh. arbonic Corp., Packomatic Container opener and posi- J. L. Ferguson Co., Joliet, Ill. 
National Tape moistening machine Nashua in wong i. ae Co Commander tioner 
- Inc., Nashua, N Packrette Box paper Kugter Bros. Co., New York, 
ational Food products metal bags R Ids Metal - 
? yee y _ ial Ce, ea Pac-Kups Paper containers Pmt ae Co., Easton, Pa. 
National Packaging machinery Uh S Ausomatic Bas Meabins Padinol Flexible adhesive The Fales Chemical Co., Inc., 
ery Co., Inc., Roslindale, ; Cornwall Landing, N. Y. 
NCCO Boston, Mass. Padocel Wadding for packing om. .. Sweetnam, Inc., 
T i ambridge, Mass. 
gaan a meg co Te Padorel Padded paper a od Sweetnam, Inc., Cam- 
Needlekraft Gen bridge, Mass. 
eedlekra Paper for box coverings gy: \* eal Co., New Padox Candy box tops Union Wedding Ge. Pw 
Neillit Pp : a : ? . tucket, 
er —— — pong tng a Padsit Padding paper-glassine George AH. " Sweetnam, Inc., 
Neocell Cellulose vials t Celluplastic C i a Combridge, Mass. 
yom lead containers er estic Corp., Newark, Paisflex Flexible adhesives a Products Inc., Chicago 
Complete addresses of companies listed appear on pages 628-534 PACKAGING CATALOG 621 

















TRADE NAME 
Paisley 
Paistex 
Paistick 
Palmetto 
Pamilla 
Paperglos 
Paragon 
Parakote 
Paramount 
Paraply 


Paraply 


Parawax 
Parchkin 
Parchstone 
Parkay 
Parkwood Textolite 
Parquet 
Parquette 

Parry 

Pastel Creations 
Patapake 
Patapar 
Patawite 
Paterson 
Paxwell 

Pee Gee 
Peerless 
Peerless 
Peerless 
Pellette 
Penargette 
Penescope 
Perfect Circle Plates 
Perfection 
Perfection 
Perfect-O-Cut 


Perfecto Pac 
Permaflex 


Petite Moire 
Phantom 
Phantom-Lite 
Phenix 
Phoenix 
Photomailer 
Pilfer-Proof 
Pin Stripes 
Pintex 

Pique 

Pique Embossed 
Plaid Sheen 
Planet 


Plaskon 


622 


NATURE OR TYPE OF 
PROD 


General line 

Latex base adhesives 

Office, school, library paste 

Box covering paper 

Silver polishing cloth 

Glassine paper 

Two-piece caps 

Moistureproof coated pack- 
aging papers 

General 

Moistureproof - greaseproof 
bakery packages 

Moistureproof and grease- 


proof laminated cartons 


All coated moistureproof 


ags 

Vegetable parchment for art 
printing 

Greaseproof innerwrap 

Woodgrain box papers 

Impregnated wood plastic 
material 

Wood grain (imitation) box 
covers 

Box covering paper 

Paper box machinery 

Paper for box coverings 

A white paper for printing 
and packaging 

Genuine vegetable parch- 
ment 

A 9-lbo. manifold 

Genuine vegetable parch- 
ment 


Padding 


Reducing and non-scratch 


ink compounds 
Stamping presses 
Roll leaf 
Infolding gluing machine 
Label gummers 
Box paper 
Box paper 
Penetration tester 
Engravings 
Box covering papers 
Medicinal glassware 


Labels and seals 


Pie collar 
Padding glue 


Embossed mica paper 
Embossed box papers 
Displays with flashers 
Glass bottles 


Band cap 


Cone top can 


Mailing envelopes 
Bottle closure 

Box covering paper 
Printed box paper 
Embossed mica paper 
Box covering paper 
Embossed mica paper 
Sealing tapes 


Urea formaldehyde molding 
compound 


ACKAGING CATALOG 


COMPANY & ADDRESS 


ed Products Inc., Chicago, 

Paisley Products Inc., 
Wh. 

sed Products Inc., 
Wl 


Chicago, 


Chicago, 


Chas. W. occ h Co., Inc., 


New York, 
The oe Co., 
R. 


Westfield Ps Paper Co., 
Russell, Mass. 

Anchor Hocking Glass Corp 
Lancaster, 

Menasha Products Co., Men- 
asha, Wis. 

Paramount Paper Products Co., 
Inc., Phila., Pa. 

Menasha Products Co., Men- 
asha, Wis. 

The Menasha Products Co., 
Div. Marathon Paper Mills 
Co., Menasha, Wis. 

Paramount Paper Products Co., 
Inc., Phila., Pa. 

Paterson a Paper Co., 
Bristol, 

Rhinelander Peper Co., Rhine- 
lander, 

Hazen ewe Co., Holyoke, 
Mass. 


Providence, 


General Electric Co., Plastics 
Dept., Pittsfield, Mass. 
District of Columbia Paper 


Mills Inc., Washington, D. C. 

Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc., 
New York, ws 

Samuel R. Parry Mach. Co., Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Pejepscot Paper Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Paterson Parchment Paper Co. 
Bristol, 

Paterson Parchment Paper Co., 
Bristol, 

Paterson Parchment Paper Co., 
Bristol, 

Paterson Parchment Paper Co., 

ristol, 

Ameri-an Lace Paper Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

ae . Gray, Inc., New York, 


marks Roll Leaf Co., Inc., 
Union City, N. J. 

E. G. Staude Mfg. Co., St. 
‘aul, Minn. 

U. S. Bottlers Machinery Co., 
Chicago, III. 

Kupfer Bros. Co., New York, 
N. Y. 

Kupfer Bros. Co., New York, 

N. Y. 


Thwing-Albert Instrument Co., 
ila., Pa. 
Champlain Div. y Interchemical 
Corp., New York, 
Royal Paper Corp., New York, 
N. ¥ 


Pennsylvania Glass 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Tablet & Ticket Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
The F. G. Findley Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Hazen Paper Co., Holyoke, 
ass. 
Hazen Paper Co., Holyoke, 
ass. 
Reynolds Metals Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 
he Cork Co., Lancaster 


Products 


a. 

Phoenix Metal Cap Co., Chi- 
cago, III 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., 
Sandusky, 


Aluminum Seal Co., New Ken- 
sington, Pa. 

Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc. 
ew Yor Lv 

The Marvellen Co., Holyoke, 
ass. 

Hazen Paper Co., Holyoke, 
ass. 


Holyoke Card & Paper Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Hazen Paper Co., Holyoke, 
Mass. 

McLaurin-Jones Co., 
field, Mass. 

Plaskon Co., Inc., Toledo, O. 


Brook- 





TRADE NAME 


Plastacele 


Plastic Basket 
Plasticolor 
Plastik Foil 
Plateglassine 
Platelustre 
Plexiglas 
Pli-Fast 

Plio 

Pliofilm 
Pliofilm 
Pliolite 
Pliolite 
Plio-Ribbon 
Pliosuede 
Plio-Tye 
Plyglass 
Ply-Metal 
Plymouth 
Pneumatic 
Pocono 
Polymerin 
Pony 

Pony Gummer 
Pony Labelrite 
Popular Priced 
Porcell 
Porthos 

Port Low 
Postage-Meter 
Postalett 
Pour-Aid 
Pour-N-Seal 


Powrweld 
Precision 
Pressit 

Presto 

Price It 
Print-Ad-String 
Printloid 
Print-O 
Printweigh 
Pris-O-Matic 
Prociucer 
Protectall 
Protectopac 
Protek-Sorb 
Protek-sorb 
Protektar 
Protektol 





NATURE OR TYPE OF 
PRODUCT 


COMPANY & ADDRESS 





Cellulose acetate sheeting 

Cellulose acetate molding 
powder 

Fancy paper 


Cellulose laminated cover 
paper 
Roll leaf for plastics 


Bleached glassine 

Transparent colored lacquers 

Methyl methacrylate mold- 
ing compound 

Sealing tapes 

Pliofilm ribbon 

Rubber-hydrochloride sheet- 
ing 

Transparent sheeting 

Coating material 

Moistureproof liquid casting 

Printed pliofilm ribbon 

Velour pliofilm 

Plastic coated material made 
of Pliofilm 

Multi-ply laminated glassine 

Foil containers 

Paper drinking cups 

Packaging and bottling equip- 
ment 

Box cover paper 

Quick-bake enamel finish 

Small table gluers 

Table gummer 

Semi-automatic labelers 

Box covering paper 


Containers, molded pulp 


Cover paper 


Portable gravity sections 


Postage metertape 

Pocket letter scales 

Liquor pourer 

Initial and re-sealing cap with 


lever and pouring spout 


‘ 


Foot power bag crimper 

Medicinal droppers 

Liquid dispensers 

Box and label printing ma- 
chines 

Stock design cellophane bags 

Cotton tape and twine 

Transparent containers 

Waxed wrapping paper 

Electric weight-printer 


Easy loading “Cellophane” 


ags 
Wreppers 
Fibreboard end corrugated 
ard boxes 
Specialty wraps 
Adsorption for elimination of 
moisture damage 
Moisture absorbent chemical 
Moth repellent paper 


Industrial finishes 


E.1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Inc., Arlington, N. J. 


Louis Dejonge & Co., New 
A 


York, 

The Dobeckmun Co., Cleve- 
land, O. 

Peerless Roli Lea! Co Union 
City, 


Deerfield Glassine Co., Mon- 
roe Bridge, Mass. 

Maas & ee Co., New- 
ar 


Rohm & Hees Co., Phila., Pa- 


Rexford Paper Co., Milwaukee, 
is. 

Freydberg ig -Strauss, Inc 
New York, 

The she sada Tire & Rubber 
o., Akron, 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. Akron, 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O 

Freyciiveen Bros.-Strauss, inc 
New York, N. ¥ 

Cellusuede Products, Inc., 
Rockford, III. 

Freydberg Bros.-Strauss, Inc 
New York, N. Y. 

Deerfield Glassine Co., Mon- 
roe Bridge, Mass. 

Reynolds Metals Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 
The American Paper Goods 
Co., Kensington, Conn. 
Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd., 
No. Quincy, Mass. 

gies Paper Corp., Phila., 

Ault & ab Corp., New 
York, N. ¥ 

New dewey: a gaa Corp., 
Hoboken, N. J. 

New Jersey Machine Corp., 
Hoboken, N. J 

New Jersey Machine Corp. 
Hoboken, 

Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc 
New York, N. Y 

American Lace Paper Co., Mil 
waukee, Wis. 

United Mfg. Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 

The Alvey-Ferguson Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Gummed Tape & Devices Co., 
Bklyn, N. Y. 

The Exact Weight Scale Co., 
Columbus, 

Lanfare Molded Products, To- 
edo, 

Continental Can Co., New 


ork, N. Y. 

The Crown Cork & Seal Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Williams Sealing Corp., Deca- 
tur, Ill. 

Cleveland Crimping Press Co., 
Cleveland, 

Pennsylvania Glass 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Food Dispenser Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Markem Machine Co., Keene, 
N. H. 


Products 


Food Packaging, Div. of Mil- 
print, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Chicago Printed String Co., 
Chicago, III. 

Printloid, Inc., New York, 
N.Y. 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


— Seale Co., Toledo, 
a Co., Cleve- 


land, 


Gellman Mig. Co., Rock lelend, 


Container Corp. of America, 
Chicago, III 

Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Davis Chemical Corp., 
— Gel Dept., Baltimore, 


ea. Chemical Corp., Bal- 
timore, . 

Central States Paper & Bag Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Ault a bsg a Corp., New 
ork, N. 


Complete addresses of companies listed appear on pages 628-634 











Protex 

is Protinol 

| Proxmelts 
Proxmesh 
Prystal 
P Type 
Pure-Cone 
Pure Pail 
Pure Pak 
Pure Pak 
Pure-Pak 
Puritan 
Puritan 
Puro Pak 
Purse Kit 
Pyralin 
Pyralon 
Pyrette 
Pyrex 
Pyrodescent 
Pyro-Seal 
Pyro Sheen 


Pyroxcote 


Quick 


Quick Pac 
Quick-Set 


Compound 


Quikseal 
Quik-Set 


R-60 Single Edger 
R-70 Duplex Edger 


R-70 Single Edger 


Radiant 

Rainbow 
Rainbow 
Rainbow 


Rainbow 


Rapid-Wheel 


Rarewood 
Rayette 
Rayon 
Rayon-Sow 
Ray-Rib 
R.C.Chip 
Really Fla 
Red Core 


Red Diamond 


Reddirap 
Redington 
Red Stripe 





TRADE NAME 


a OR TYPE OF 


UCT 


Padding 
Label adhesive 


Molten coatings (melts) 


Closed mesh fabrics 


Clear cast phenolic plastic 


Liquid bottling machine 


Paper bottle 
Ice cream package 
Milk containers 


Milk blanks 


Paper milk containers 


Paper drinking cups 


Milk blanks 


Poultry box lining waxed 


paper 
Cosmetic kit 


Cellulose nitrate (pyroxylin) 


Box paper 


Box paper 


Corning glass products 


Iridescent or pearl! papers 


Pyroxylin  metallics 


stock 


board 


Pyroxylin coated papers 


Lacquers 


Printing inks, lithographic 
supplies 

Cracker caddy 

Printing ink 

Closure 

Folding carton 

Machine, beading straight 


edge of plastic sheet 
Machine for beading two 


parallel edges of plastic 


strips 


Machine for beading straight 
edge of plastic sheet 
Embossed paper—not coated 


Paper for box coverings 


Flint paper 


Reinforced cellophane bags 


Box Covering Paper 


Portable conveyor 


Woodgrain box papers 


Box paper 


Mica coated and embossed 


papers 
Rayon ties 


Rayon ribbon 


Super finish chip board 


Gummed papers 


All products 


Bottle washer and filler 


Greaseproof wrap for liners, 


etc. 


Packaging and cartoning ma- 


chines 


Extra heavy box cambric 


COMPANY & ADDRESS 





American Lace Paper Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wisc. 
The Fales Chemical Co. Inc., 
Cornwall Landing, N. Y. 
Pyroxylin Products Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill 

Pyroxylin Products Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

— Corp., New York, 


Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati, 

Sutherland Paper Co., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

Bloomer Bros. Co., Newark 
Wayne Co., New York State. 

Fioreboard Prods., Inc., San 
Francisco, Calif 

Gardner-Richardson Co., Mid- 
dletown, O 

American Paper Bottle Co, 
Toledo 

The American Paper Goods 
o., Kensington, Conn. 

Gardner-Richardson Co., Mid 

etown, 

Central Waxed Paper Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 

E.! du Pont de Nemours & Co 
Inc., Arlington N J 

The Marvellum Co., Holyoke, 
Mass 

Ku —_, Bros. Co., New York 
N. 


cane Glass Works, Corning, 
™. ¥. 


Pyrotex Leather Co., Leomin 
ster, Mass. 

Brecner Smith & Co., Chicago 
Wl. 


Pyrotex Leather Co, Leomin- 
ster, Mass. 

Pyroxylin Products Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


International Printing Ink, Div 
Interchemical Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

Robert Gair Co., Inc., New 

or . 


Sigmund Ullman Co., Div. Gen- 


eral Printing Ink Corp., 
Bronx, N. Y. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., To- 
ledo, 

Robert Gair Co., Inc., New 
ork, N. Y. 


Taber Instrument Co., N. Tona- 
wanda, 

Taber Instrument Co., N. Tona 
wanda, ¥. 


Taber Instrument Co., N. Tona- 
wanda, 

Hampden Glazed Paper & 
Card Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
Pejepscot Paper Co., New 

York, >. 


a al Smith & Co., Chicago, 

= Munson Bag Co., Cleve- 
an 

Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. 


Rapids sid a ‘Co., Inc., 
Grand Rapids, Mich 

Hazen Paper Co, Holyoke 
Mass. 


— Co., New York, 


The Marvellum Co., 
ass. 


Fibre Cord Co., New York 
N.Y 

Fibre oo Co., New York, 

The Butterfield Barry Co., New 


York 
Mid-States Gummed Paper Co., 
hicago, 
Rexford Paper Co., Milwaukee, 
is. 
The Liquid Carbonic Corp., 
Chicago, III 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, 
N. Y. 


3 = Redington Co., 


Holyoke, 


Chicago, 


Rexford Paper Co., Milwaukee, 
is. 





TRADE NAME 


Reel-Hide 
Reel-Pak 
Reflectone 


Reilly Indur 


Reindeer 
Renaissance 
Renlcote 
Repaco 
Reptile 
Re-Seal-It 
Resinox 
Revelation 
Revolving 
Merchandiser 
Rex 
Reyco 
Reycraft 
Reycurv 
Reydec 
Reyflute 
Reytone 
Reytrim 
Rhomboid 
Ribbon and Pine 
Ribbonette 
Rib-Sheen 
Richleat Gold and 
Platinum 
Ridgelo 
Riegeline 
Riegelite 
Rimseal 
Ripco 
Ripco Auto-Pak 
Riplette 
Ripple 
Ripplekraft 
Rippletone 
Rippl'Tie 
Rite-Price 
Rite-Way 
RO 
Rockette 
Roll-Rite 
Rose 
Rotary ‘'X" 
Roiokits 
Rotopaque 
Roto Prints 
Rotoseal 
Roverseals—RO 
Royal 
Royal Satin 
Royal Satin 


Complete addresses of companies listed appear on pages 628-634 





NATURE eS TYPE OF 


Box cover paper 
Fibre film boxes 
Flint glazed papers 


Molding powders & phenol 
formaldehyde resins, var- 
nishes, etc 

Fancy paper 


Embossed mica paper 


Metallic printing stock for 
box covering 

Wrappers—indented inner 
and outer wraps 

Fancy paper 


Re-sealing bottle caps 


Phenolic molcing compound 
resins 
Cellophane 

bags 
Electric turntables 


wrappers and 


Chains and conveyors 
Metal bottleneck wraps 


Corrugated decorative dis- 
play papers and boards 
Corrugated decorative dis 
play papers and boards 
Corrugated decorative dis- 
play papers and boards 
Corrugated decorative dis- 
play papers and boards 
Corrugated decorative dis- 
play papers and boards 
Corrugated decorative dis- 
play papers and boards 

Display carton 


Fancy paper 

Fancy tying material 

Embossed mica paper 

Casein metallic coated papers 

Clay crated, metallic coated, 
brush finish, laminated box- 
boards 

Transparent glassine 

Transparent waxed glassine 

Vacuum and hermetic tum- 

ler closure 

Greaseproof paper 

Greaseproof innerwrap 

Box paper 

Box cover 

Stretchable wrapping paper 

Box covering paper 

Fancy tying material 


Stock printed cellophane 


ags 
Bags and wrapping paper 


Closure 

Box paper 

Rolling pin 

Display box 

Web rotary tape press 


Containers for spices, herbs 
salts 
Printing process for transpar- 
ent fi 
Metallic box covering paper 


Carton forming, lining, fold- 
ing, closing, machine 

Roll-on tamperproof over 
standard roll-on 

Protective milk bottle hoods 

Super finish news board 

Quality newsboard for qual- 
ity boxes 


PACKAGING CATALOG 


COMPANY & ADDRESS 


en Paper Corp., Phile., 


Gaylord Container Corp., St 
Louis, Mo 

Wyomissing Glazed Paper Co., 
Reading, Pa. 

Reilly Tar & Chemical Corp., 
Indianapolis, Ind 


Louis Pelenge & Co., New 
York, N. Y. 
Hazen Dawer Co., Holyoke, 
ass. 
Reynolds Metals Co., Rich- 
mond, Va 


The Republic Paperboard Co., 
Cincinnati, 

Louis Dejonge & Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Reynolds Metals Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Monsint> Chemical Co., Plas 
tics Div.. Soringfield, Mass 

Nilrrint Inc., Vilweukee, Wis 


Motion Displays, Inc. Bklyn, 
N. Y¥ 


Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, 
Ww 


is 

R-ynolds Metals Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

The Reyburn Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Phile., Pa. 


The Reyburn Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Phila.. Pa. 

The Reyburn Mfg. 
Phila ° Pa 

The Reyburn Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Phila., Pa. 

The Reyburn Mfg. Co., Inc., 


Co., Inc. 


ila., Pa. 
The Reyburn Mfg. Co., Inc., 
ila., Pa. 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., New 
or 7. 
Louis Dejonge & Co., New 
York, N. Y. 


Chicago Printed String Co., 
Chicago, III 

Hazen Paper Co., 
Mass. 

Hampden Glazed Paper & Card 
Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Lowe Paper Co., Ridgefield, 
N. J. 


Holyoke 


—, Paper Corp., New York 
— Paper Corp., New York, 
The Aridor Co., Chicago, III 


Rhinelander Paper Co., Rhine 
lander, Wis. 

Rhinelander Paper Co., Rhine- 
lander, Wis. 

Kupfer Bros. Co., New York, 
N.Y. 


District of Columbia Paper 
Mills Inc., Washington, D 
Angier Corp., Framingham, 


Mass. 

Chas. W. Williams & Co , 
New York, N. Y. 

Chicago Printed String Co., 
Chicago, III. 

The Dobeckmun Co., 
land, O. 

Gaylord Container Corp., St. 
Louis, 

Aluminum Seal Co., 
sington, Pa. 

ee Bros. Co., New York, 


Cleve- 
New Ken- 


Pando Illinois Glass Co., To- 
ledo, 

Mase Paper Mills, Chicago, 
Hl. 

Package Sealing & Lebel Co., 
New York, . 

Gutterson & Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

The Munson Bag Co., Cleve- 
land, 

Hoiyoke Card & Paper Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Interstate Folding Box Co., 
Middletown, 
Aluminum Seal Co., 
sington, Pa. 

Reynolds Metals Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

The Butterfield-Barry Co., Inc. 
New York, 

The Dangstieid Savvy Co. Inc., 


ew York, 


New Ken- 
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TRADE NAME 


R.T.G. 


Rushtec 


sas 
Safedge 
Saf-Eg 

Safe Myx 
Safe Pack 
Safetex 
Safetex 
Safe-T-Seal 
Safety-Seal 
Safeway 
Saflex 
Saf-T-Loid 
St. Albans 
St. Valentine 
Salers 

Sales Appeal 
Salespackage 
Sandalwood 
Sani-Glas 
Saniseal 
Sani-Sherm 
Sanitair 


Sanitape 
Sanitape-Sealtite 


Sani-Trete 
Saran 

Saranac 
Sateen 
Satinettes 
Satin-Glo 
Satinteen 
Satintone 
Satinwood 
Save-A-Seal 
Scotch Cellulose 
Scotch fabrics 
Scotch Plaids 
Scotchweave 


Scott 


Scuff-Proofed 
Scuf-Pruf 
Scutan 


Seafoam 
Seal Brand 
Sealcone 
Se-All 
Seal-Spout 
Sealtite 
Sealtight 


Sealtite-Uniwrap 


624 


NATURE OR TYPE OF 
PRODUCT 


Folding cartons and displays 


Imitation English grass paper 


Filling, packaging, wrapping 
paper box machines 

Tumblers 

Cushion bottom egg carton 

Spray solution 

Automatic egg carton 

Gummed kraft paper sealing 
tape 

Carton for textile products 

Sealing tape 

Mailing boxes 

Counter rolls of cellophane 
and roll cutters 

Safety glass plastic, vinyl ace- 
tal 

Cellulose acetate boxes 

Colored design papers 

Box paper 

Package inserts 

All coated 


bags 
Glass containers 


moistureproof 


Imitation wood grain box 
covers 

Processed sterilized prescrip- 
tion bottles 

Metal milk or water caps 

Fluted liners 

Double action air cleaner 

Tablet packager 

Heat sealed, unit packages of 
tablets, capsules, pills 

Condiment dispensers 

Vinylidene chloride molding 
material 

Bag sealers, & stitching ma- 
chinery 

Mica embossed 

Box paper 

Display fabric 

Box covering paper 

Box covering paper 

Box covering paper 

Closure 

Cellophane tape 

Box covering paper 

Paper for box coverings 


Box covers 


Net weighing machines 


Box covering paper 


Box cover paper 


Waterproof paper 


Box covering paper 
Adhesives 

Paper container 

Jars and bottles 
Aluminum pouring spout 
Paper bag sealers 


Bag closing machine 


Individual label 


package 


attached 


PACKAGING CATALOG 


COMPANY & ADDRESS 


The Richardson Taylor-Globe 
Corp., Cincinnati, 

Paper Affiliates Co., Inc. 
York, N. Y. 


New 


Stokes & Smith Co., Frankford, 
hila., Pa. 

—_ Illinois Glass Co., To- 
e 

Sutherland. Paper Co., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

Triangle Ink & Color Co. Inc., 
klyn., ¥. 

Grant Paper Box Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 

Central Paper Co., Menasha, 


is. 

Shuttleworth Carton Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Rexford Paper Co., Milwaukee, 


is. 
W. H. Deisroth Co., Inc., 
Phila., 
Safeway Products Corp., New 
or ’ 

Monsanto Chemical Co., Plas- 
tics Div., Springfield, Mass. 
Parfait Powder Puff Co., Chi- 

cago, 
Stevens-Nelson Paper Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 
Kupfer Bros. Co., New York, 
N. Y. 


Stecher-Traung Lithograph 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Paramount Paper Products Co., 
Inc., Phila., Pa. 

a ae Glass Co., To- 
edo, 

District of Columbia Paper 
Mills Inc., Washington, D. C 

Brockway Glass Co., Inc., 
Brockway, 

Ferdinand Gutmann 

lyn, 

Sherman Paper Products Corp., 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 

U. S. Bottlers Machinery Co., 


hicago, 
Ivers-Lee Co., Newark, N. J. 
Ivers-Lee Co., Newark, N. J. 
Imperial Molded 
orp., Chicago, | 
The Dow Chemical Co., 
land, Mich. 
Saranac Industries, Benton Har- 
ich. 
Hampden Glazed Paper & 
Card Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
Nagios Sous. Co., New York, 


Columbus Coated 
Corp., Columbus, 

Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc 
New York, N. Y. 

Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc 
New York, N. Y. 

Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc 
New York, N. Y. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., To- 
ledo, O. 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. ¥ 


& Co., 


Products 


Mid- 


Fabrics 


Pejepscot Paper Co., New 
ork, ¥. 
District of Columbia Paper 


Mills Inc., Washington, D. C 
U.S. Automatic Box Machinery 
o., Inc., Roslindale, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 
oe on Paper Corp., Phile., 


Union Bag & Paper Corp., 
eo Div., New York, 


Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc., 


New York, N. 

Philadelphia Quartz Co., 
Phila., Pa 

American Sestoane Corp., 
New York, 


Owens- Monee Glass Co., To- 
ledo, 

American Aluminum Ware Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Consolidated Packaging Ma- 
chinery Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Miller Wrapping & Sealing Ma- 
chine Co., Chicago, III. 

Ivers-Lee Co., Newark, N. J 











TRADE NAME 


NATURE OR TYPE OF 
PRODUCT 





Seal-Tye 
Sealz 

Sebrof 
See-Thru 
Self-Locking 
Self Seal 
Sell-O-Face 
Sell-O-Royal 
Selmor 
Semi-Seal 
Sentry-Seal 
Serpette 
Seybold 
Seybold Precision 
Seymour 


Shadotone 


Shadowgraph 
Shadowplaid 
Sheer Sheen 
Sheffield Process 
Sheipco 4 Star 
Shellback 
Shell-Tint 


Shell-Glo 
Shell-Pax 
Shell-Pli 
Shell-Vue 
SHH 
Shoksorb 
Showbox 
Showmaster 


Shy-Nee 


Signodes 
Silica Gel 
Silk Sheen 
Silray 
Silvalum 


Silveneer 


Silver Beams 
Silver Foil 1941 
Silvergloss 
Silver King 


Silverlink 
Silver Mosaic 


Silver Plaid 
Silverseal 
Silversheen 
Silverstitch 
Silverstitcher 


Si.verstreak 
Silvertone 


Combination pasted and 
metal tie closure 


Thermoplastic rubber com- 
pounds 

Poster making process 

Rigid transparent container 

Egg carton 

Open end envelopes 


Cellophane window bags 


and wraps 

Cellophane bags and sheets 

Display stands 

Cellophane glued to back- 
board 

Closure 

Box paper 

Paper cutters 

Die presses 


Decorated metal containers 


Printing ink 


Overweight - underweight 


scales 

Fancy paper 

Mica box papers 

Collapsible tubes 

Silver chests for packaging 
silverware 

Double shell caps 

Transparent tint over portions 
of transparent cellulose 
wraps 

Clear transparent laminated 
cellulose 

Transparent cellulose con- 
tainers 

Printed laminated cellulose 

Transparent gummed acetate 
posters 

Single head cappers 

Indented packing paper 

Rigid containers 

Electric turntables 


Printing inks, lithographic 


supplies 
Steel strapping 
Moisture absorbent chemical 
Box covering paper 
Silver coated paper 
Silver embossed paper 


Printing inks 


Box covering paper 

Metallic coated, silver, plain 
and embossed 

Silver print paper 


Box covering paper 


Roller chain 
Brightwood kid finish papers 


Box covering paper 
Colored specialty tape 
Printing ink 

Stapling wire 

Stitching machine 


Silent chain 
Box covering paper 


COMPANY & ADDRESS 





Consolidated Packaging ‘7 
chinery Corp., Buffalo, N. Y 
Dispersions Process, Inc., New 

ork, 

The Forbes bihemneh Mfg. 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Geo. V. Clark Co., 
Island City, N. Y. 

Self-Locking Carton Co., Chi- 
cago, 

U. S. Envelope Co., 
field, Mass. 

Las M. Royal & Co., Phila., 
a. 


Inc., Long 
Spring- 


— M. Royal & Co., Phile., 
‘a 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., 
Sandusky, O. 
Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Cnet Glass Co., To- 

edo, 

ae vg? Bros. Co., New York 

ct Seybold- Potter Co., Day- 
ton, O. 

Harris-Seybold-PotterCo., Day- 
ton, 

Seymour Products Co., Sey- 
mour, Conn. 

Sigmund Ullman Co., Div. Gen- 
eral Printing Ink Corp., 
Bronx, N. Y. 

The Exact Weight Scale Co., 
Columbus, 

Louis Dejonge & Co., New 
York, N. ¥ 

Hazen Paper Co., Holyoke, 

ass. 

New England Collapsible Tube 
Co., New London, Conn. 
Henry H. Sheip Mfg. Co., 

Phila., Pa 

Anchor Hocking Glass Corp. 
Lancaster, O. 

Shellmar Products Co., Mt. Ver- 
non, 


Shellmar Products Co., Mt. 
ernon, O. 

Shellmar Products Co., Mt 
Vernon, O. 

Shellmar Products Co., Mt. 
Vernon, O. 

Shellmar Products Co., Mt. 
Vernon, O. 

U. S. Bottlers Machinery Co., 
Chicago, III. 

Schmidt & Ault Paper Co., 
ork, 

Central States Paper & Bag Co. 
t. Louis, 

Motion Displays, Inc., Bklyn., 
N. Y. 


International Printing Ink, Div. 
Interchemical Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

Signode Steel Strapping Co., 
Chicago, III 

Davison Chemical Corp., Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc 
New York, 


The Marvellum ce. Holyoke, 
ass. 
Springfield Coated Paper 


orp., Camden, 

Sigmund Ullman Co., Div. Gen- 
eral Printing Ink Corp., 
Bronx, N. Y. 

Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc 
New York, ¥, 


Louis Dejonge & Co., New 
York, N. 

The Marvellum Co., Holyoke, 
Mass. 


Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc 
New York, N. Y. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago. Ill. 

Holyoke Card & Paper Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc., 
New York, iN. 

Gummed Tape & Devices Ce., 
Bklyn, ¥. 

Sigmund Ullman Co., Div. 

eneral Printing Ink Corp., 


Bronx, N. 

Acme Steel Coz, Chicago, III. 

Acme Steel Co., Chicago, III. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc 
New York, N. Y. 


Complete addresses of companies listed appear on pages 628-634 























TRADE NAME 
Silvertone 


Sil-Vor-Plate 


Simplex 
Simplex 


Simplex 
Simplex 


Simplex Hi-Speed 
Single 

Single Plate 
Singletin 

Singl-Vu 
Skytogen 

Skytone 

Slak-Tite 

Slant Side 

Smart Set 
Smithcrafted 
Snac-Pak 

Snake Tape 
Snap-Loks 
Snopaque 
Snowcap 
Snowdrift 
Snowflake 
Snowflake and Star 
Snow White Litho 
Snowhite Stiktite 
Solac 

Solar 

Soldertite 

Solidry 

Sonsettes 
Sorbolite 

Sorting Scale 


Spede-Pac 
Speediseal 


Speed-Limit 


Spee-D-Mark 
Speedweigh 
Speed-Wrap 
Speedway 
Sphinx 
Spiralon 
Spongeflex 
Sport-Art 
Spot Lite 
Sprague 
Springtime Line 
Spun-Sheen 
Square-Pak 


Square Sheen 
Square-Tex 


"Ss & s" 
Sta- Ahead 


NATURE OR TYPE OF 
PRODUCT 


COMPANY & ADDRESS 





Metallized cellulose ribbon 


Aluminum bronze ink 


Folding and display carton 
Wire staples 


Pie and cake container 
Folding paper boxes 


Bag making machine 

Labeling machines & acces- 
sories 

Filter 

One-use collapsible tube 

Window cartons 

Box paper 

Box covering paper 

Closure for slack filled paper 

ag 

Sloping side folding box 

Salt and pepper shakers 

Metal wood leatherette 
boxes and displays 

Corrugated basket container 
for cakes 

Gummed wrapping tape 

Attaching device embedded 
in tag 

Opaque, white glassine 

Lining 

Greaseproof paper 

Padding 

Box covering paper 

Box covering paper 

Box wrap 

Cellulose cement 

Box covers 

Can spouts 

Inks and varnishes 

Box paper 

Light proof board 

Automatic continuous 
check-weighing and sort- 
ing scale 

Ice cream pail 


Tablet tape 


Printing inks 


Cellulose bags 

Over and under scale for fast 
packing operations 

Automatic sheeting and glu- 
ing machine 

Motors and display turntables 

Adhesive 

Flint and foil box papers 

Flexible non-warp glues 

Fancy paper 

Glassine wrappers 

Canning machinery 

Box cover paper 


Embossed mica paper 


Paraffined 


tainer 


ice cream con- 


Embossed mica paper 
Printed box paper 


Machinery 
Hat stickers 


oe aaa Co., New York 


gan ‘a. Morrill Co., Div 
General Printing Ink Corp., 
New York, N 

Paper Package Co.. Indianepo- 
lis, Ind. 

Acme Staple Co., Camden, 
N. J. 

Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Simplex Paper Box Corp., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Miller Wrapping & Sealing Ma- 
chine Co., Chicago, III. 

The Liquid Carbonic Corp. 

hicago, III. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati, 

Victor Meta Products Corp., 
Bklyn, N. Y. 

Rossotti Lithographing Co., 
Inc., N. Bergen, N. J 

Kupfer Bros. Co., New York, 


Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc., 
New York, 
Consolidated Packaging Ma- 
chinery Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Michigan Carton Co., Battle 
reek, Mich. 
bares ag Illinois Glass Co., To- 


The S. ‘K. Smith Ce:, 


The ro Corrugated Box 
Co., Ashtabula, O 


Chicago, 


Angier Corp., Framingham, 
ass. 
Dennison Mfg. Co., Framing- 
ham, Mass. 


Riegel Paper Corp., New York, 
Bradner Smith & Co., Chicago, 


»... Paper Co., Rhine- 


lander, Wis. 
American Lace Paper Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holyoke Card & Paper Co 
Springfield, Mass. 

Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc 
New York, N. Y. 

Fitchburg Paper Co., Fitchburg, 


ass. 
Maas & ‘yee Co., New- 
ark, ; 
District of Columbia Paper 


Mills Inc., Washington, D. C 

Standard Specialty & Tube Co., 
ew Brighton, 

rome & Gray, Inc., New York, 


Kupfer Bros. Co., New York 


Waldorf Paper Products Co., 
t. Paul, Minn. 

Merrick Scale Mfg. Co., Pas- 
seic, 4 


Bloomer Bros. Co., Newark, 
Wayne Co., New York State 

Gummed Tape & Devices Co., 
Bklyn, N. Y. 

International Printing Ink Div. of 


Interchemical Corp., New 
_ York, N. Y. 
U. S. Envelope Co., Spring- 


field, Mass. 
Toledo Scale Co., Toledo, O. 


Miller Wra on & Sealing 
Machine  Citeee, UI. 
Sageeoe Mh 3. Co., Cicero 


Arabol Mfg. Co., New York, 
N.Y 


Hazen Paper Co., Holyoke, 


ass. 
Poe Products Inc., Chicago, 


Louis Dejonge & Co., New 

York, N. Y. 

Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Food Machinery Corp., 
Sprague-Sells Div., Hoopers 
ton, Ill. 

— Paper Corp., Phila., 


io Paper Co., Holyoke, 


The am Products Co., 
Div. Marathon Paper Mills 
Co., Menasha, Wis. 

Hazen Paper Co., Holyoke, 


ass. 

The Marvellum Co., Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Stokes & Smith Co., Phila., Pa. 

Gummed Tape & Devices Co., 
Bklyn, 








NATURE OR TYPE OF 
PRODUCT 





TRADE NAME COMPANY & ADDRESS 
Sta-Fresh Waxed glassine bags Oneida Paper Products, Inc., 
New York, N. Y.; also Con- 
tinental Bag Specialties 
Corp., New York, N. Y 
Stainless Metal foils Keller-Dorian Paper Co., New 
or . 
Standard Labeling machine and acces- Liquid ‘Carbonic Corp., Chi- 
sories cago, 
Stapak Drum Fibre drum The Container Co., Van Wert, 
Staplecraft Hand, foot, motorized sta- Acme Staple Co., Camden, 
pling machines oe | 
Star Adhesive Bingham Bros. Co., New York, 
Star Brand Liquid adhesives Binghgm Bros. Co., New York, 
Stardust Box covering paper Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc 
New York, N. Y 
Star Sheen Embossed mice paper Hazen Paper Co., Holyoke, 
ass. 
Star and Step Box covers District of Columbia Paper 
Mills Inc., Washington, D. C 
Staystuk Center spot crowns ig oy Gutmann & Co., 
Bklyn, N. Y. 
Staytite Gummed stay tape ne al Smith & Co., Chicago, 
Steelbelt Conveyor belting oun Steel Co., Chicago, III. 
Steelstrap Steel strapping Acme Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Sterillined 
Sterling Tread 
Stikfast 
Streamer Bows 
Stretchrap 
Stripe & Pine 
Sturdite 
Styron 

SUco 


Suedette 
Sullmanco 
Sunalloy 
Sunburst 


Sunco 


Sunex 
Sunrise 
Sunshine 
Sunshine 
Super Cell 
Super Cell 2-in-1 
Super-Gloss 
Superkleen 
Superseal 
Super Seal 
Super-Seal 
Super-Seal 
SUperset 


Sure Shot 
SUtility 


SUtone 


SUveneer 


Sweepstakes 
Sweetone 
Sylphcase 
Sylph-Flake 
Sylphrap 
Sylphseal 
Sylph-Thin 


Sylvania 


Complete addresses of companies listed appear on pages 628-634 





Inner lined containers 
Gummed paper tape 

Label pasters 

Pre-tied cellulose bows 
Wrapping machine 

Christmas 


Fancy printed 


Papers 
Leather cloth 
Polystyrene molding granules 


Printing ink 


Fancy paper 
Printing ink 
Tin substitute for tubes 
Wide mouth food ware 


Dry colors 


Transparent liquid adhesive 

Sealing tapes 

Box cover paper 

Box paper 

Egg cartons (2 x 6) 

Egg carton 

White ivory embossed and 
plain papers 

Bottle washers 

Heat sealing glassine 

Printed bread wrappers 

Leakproof cellophane bags 

Glass vacuum jar 


Printing ink 


Wire staples 


Printing inks 
Printing inks 
Printing inks 


Fancy paper 


George H. Sweetnam prod- 
ucts 

Artificial transparent sausage 
casings 

Sylphrap confetti 


Transparent cellulose sheet- 


ing 

Secondary closures—bottle 
bands 

Artificial transparent sausage 
casings 

Sylvania cellophane and 
other products 


PACKAGING CATALOG 


The Interstate Folding Box Co., 
Middletown, O. 
3 oa" Products Co., 
Diagabh Bradley oe Ma- 
ine Corp., St. Louis, 


Stark Bros. ais: Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 
Stokes & Smith Co., Frankford, 


hila., 

Louis Dejonge & Co., New 
York, N. 

Holliston Mills, Inc., Nor- 
wood, 

~ Dow Cherica Co., Mid- 
ani 

Sigmund +l Co., Div. Gen- 
eral Printing Ink Corp., 


Bronx, N. Y. 
Louis Dejonge & Co., New 


ork, N. Y. 

Sigmund Ullman Co., Div. Gen- 
eral = Ink Corp., 
Bronx, N. 

Sun Tube he Hillside, N. J. 

see Cork Co., Lancaster, 


3. 
Sun Chemical & Color Co., 
iv. General Printing Ink 
Corp., Harrison, N. J. 
American Phenolic Corp., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Co., 


McLaurin-Jones 
Matthias Paper Corp., Phile., 


field, Mass. 
Pa. 
Bradner Smith & Co., 


Brook- 


Chicago, 


The —— Folding Box Co., 
iddletown, 
The Interstate Folding Box Co., 
Middletown, O. 
The Marvellum Co., Holyoke, 


Mass. 
The Liquid Carbonic Corp., 


Chicago, III. 

Hartford City Paper Co., Hart- 
ford City, Ind 
enasha Products Co., Men- 

asha, Wis. 

Munson Bag Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Super-Seal Container Corp., 
Washinaton, D. C. 

Sigmund Ullman Co., Div. Gen- 
eral Printing Ink Corp., 
Bronx, N. 

Acme Staple Co., Camden, 

Sigmund Ul|man Co., Div. Gen- 
eral Printing Ink Corp., 


Bronx, 

Sigmund Uliman Co., Div. Gen- 
eral Printing Ink Corp., 
Bronx, N. Y. 

Sigmund Ullman Co., Div. Gen- 
eral Printing Ink Corp., 
Bronx, 

Louis Deionge & Co., New 
York, v. 

George H. Sweetnam, Inc., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Sylvania Industrial Corp., New 
York, 

—— Industrial Corp., New 


Sites Industrial Corp., New 
ork, N. Y. 

Sylvania Industrial Corp., New 
ork, 


a Industrial Corp., New 


Schanis Industrial Corp., New 
ork, 
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TRADE NAME 


Synchro Ink 


Syntron 


Tamper-Proof 
Tap-A-Flow 
Tappit 
Tarcette 
Taylor Made 
Tayper 
T.B.&B. 


Television 
Tell-U-Tags 
Tenite 
Tenite | 
Tenite Il 
Tensolace 
Tensolite 
Tensylon 
Texol 


Texkraft 
Texrope 


Textileather 
Textile Prints 


Textiloid 
Textolite 


Thermium 
Thermo 


Thermocur! 
Thermodraw 
Thermofold 
Thermoloid 
Thermoseal 
Therm-O-Top 
Thin-Wrap 
Three in One 
Throway 
Ticco 

Tie-Tie 

Tiger Stay 
Timely Suggestions 
Tinsley 

Tin Tak 
rweeee 


Tite-Lok 


Titelok 

TL Type 
Tone-Craft 
Topcote 
Topmost 
Topper 
Tran-Cel-Seal 
Transel 
Transowrap 


Transplastics 


626 


NATURE OR TYPE OF 
PRODUCT 


Printing inks, lithographic 


supplies 
Weighing machines 
Vibrators and packers 
Rupturing band tamper-proo 
Closure dispenser 
Liquid dispensers 
Box paper 
Paper boxes 
Tape moistening machine 


Lithographed papers 


Metal and cellulose acetate 
cans 

Marking tags 

Cellulose acetate molding 
compound 

Cellulose acetate molding 
composition 

Cellulose acetate butyrate 


molding composition 
Ties 


Artificial leather and trans- 
parent strippings 

Ties, solid Tensolite—cov 
ered with Tensolite 

Pyroxylin-coated fabric 


Lacquered kraft paper 
Multiple V-belt drive 


Lacquered fabric 
Box covering paper 


Lacquered rag paper 

Compression and injection 
molded plastics 

Heat sealing paper and tape 

Tin printing inks 


Machine, beading ends of 
plastic cylinders 
Machine, drawing containers 


from sheet plastic 
Creasing and folding sheet 
plastic 
High relief plastic material 


Thermoplastic closure 
bags, liners 

Bags with heat sealing appli- 
cation at top 

Wrapping machine for thin 
packages 

Steel strapping tightening, 
sealing, and cutting tool 

No deposit, no return throw- 
away beer bottles 

General 


wraps 


Gift wrappings, ribbons, seals 
Box covering paper 

Box paper 

Display carton 

Tin labeling glue 


Static eliminator 
Closure 


Cellophane 


Cylindrical paper container 

Liquid bottling machine 

Display, corrugated 

Moisture resistant coating 

Wire-handle paper pail (tin- 
seal) 

Bottle carriers 

Cellulose tape 

Printed embossed transparent 
cellulose 

Transparent cellulose sheet- 


ing 
Transparent plastics process 


PACKAGING CATALOG 


COMPANY & ADDRESS 


International Printing Ink, Div 
Interchemical Corp., New 
ork, A 

Syntron Co., City, 
Pa. 


Homer 


Aluminum Seal Co., New Ken 
sington, Pa. 

Federal Tool Corp., Chicago, 
Hl 


Food Dispenser Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 

Kupfer Bros. Co., New York, 
N. Y. 

bs a Box Co., Providence, 


Nashua Package Sealing Co. 
Inc., Nashua H. 

Trautmann, Bailzy & Blampey, 
Art & Box Wrap Dept., New 
York, N. Y. 

Geo. V. Clark Co., Inc., 
Lic mY 

Dennison Mfg. Co., 


Framing- 
ham, Mass. 
Tennessee Eastman Corp., 
Kingsport, Tenn. 
Tennessee Eastman Corp., 
Kingsport, Tenn. 
Tennessee Eastman Corp. 


Kingsport, Tenn. 

The Tensolite Corp., N. Tarry 
town, N. Y. 

The Tensolite 
town, 

The Tensolite Gor N. Tarry- 
town, N. Y. 

Farrington Mfg. 
Mass. 

Textileather Corp., Toledo, O. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Textileather Corp., Toledo, O. 

Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc 
New York, N. Y 

Textileather Corp., Toledo, O. 


Corp., N. Tarry 


Co., Boston, 


General Electric Co., Plastics 
Dept., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Seal, Inc.. Shelton, Conn. 


Crescent Ink & Color Co. of 
Pa., Phila., Pa. 


Taber Instrument Co., N. Tona 
wanda, N 

Tabe r Instrument Co., N. Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. 

Taber Instrument Co., N. Tona 
wanda, N. 

Chaspec hog | are Inc., New 
York, 


Benj. C. shed Co., Devon, Pa. 
i M. Royal & Co., Phila 


2. 
Miller Wrapping & Sealing 

Machine Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Stanley Works, New Britain 


Conn. 

Anchor Hocking Glass Corp., 
Lancaster, O. 

Triangle Ink & Color Co., Inc., 
Bklyn, y. 

Chicago Printed String Co., 
Chicago, III 

Chas. W. Williams & Co., 
New York, N. 

Kupfer Bros. Co., New York, 


N. Y. 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

The F. G. Findley Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
The Simco Co., Phila., Pa. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., To- 

ledo, 
Oneida Paper Products, Inc., 
ew York, N. Y.; also Con- 
tinental Bag Specialties 
orp., New York, 
or + ead Co., Kalama- 
zoo, 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 
Sherman Paper Products Corp., 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
Brooks Bank Note Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Sutherland Paper Co., Kalama- 
zoo, Mic 

Container Corp. of America, 
Chicago, III. 

Gummed Tape & Devices Co., 

lyn, ¥. 

The Marvellum Co., Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Transolene Co., Barrington, III. 


Waterbury Button Co., Plas- 
tics Div., Waterbury, Conn. 





TRADE NAME 


Transtate Bags 
Transwrap 
Trapcote 
Tray-Pax 
Tredonia 
Trees, Angel, Deer 
Tricolette 
Triple Lock 
Triple Seal 
Triple-Tec 
Tripletite 
Triplex 
Tri-Seal 
Tri-Sheen 
Trojan 
Trophy 
Tru-Art 
Tru-Hue 
Tru-Pak 
Trutite 
Tru-Tone 
Tru-Vu 
Tuff-Ties 
Tutone 
Twinkle-Sheen 
250 Gum 
TwoTone 
Two View 
Two Way 
2X-10 


U1 


Ullmanine 
Ultropaque 


Unifoil 
Unifold 
Union 
Uniplex 


Uniseal 


a cae Oil- 


proo 
Unishell 


Unishell 
Unitainer 
United 
Unit Load 


Universal 


Universal 
Universal 


Universal-Kottoner 
Upaco 
U-Press-It 


NATURE OR TYPE OF 
PRODUCT 


Combination cellophane and 
glassine bags 


Automatic packaging machine 
Grease resistant coating 


Transparent cellulose sheet 
with rigid base or back 
Moistureproof and grease- 
proof pac':ages 
Fancy-printe d 
Papers 
Box paper 


Christmas 


Triple strength bottom cello 
phane bag 
Closure 


Double corrugated for pack- 
ing 

Special friction top paint can 

Labeling machines 

Metal cigar wraps 

Embossed mica paper 

Gummed paper tape 

Flints and mica 

Pictorials, fo 2d—illustrations 
labels and cartons 

Patented window and 


counter displays 
Satchel-bottom bags 


Key opening vacuum can 

Food pictorials for 
goods labels 

Pictorials, food—illustra- 
tions, labels and cartons 

Ribbons and ties 

Box covering paper 

Embossed mica paper 

Adhesives, starch derived 

Cellophane ribbon 

Label, food products 


Labels for cans and glass 


Adhesives, starch derived 


Anti-tarnish wadding for sil- 
versmiths 
Printing ink 


Printing ink 


Light gauge metal mounted 
paper backing 

One-piece folding garment 
box 

Point-of-sale displays 


Lug cap 
Can sealing compound 
Sealing fluid for can ends 


One piece cap substitute for 
double shell cap 


Special one-piece screw cap Continental 


““One-shot’” tubular con- 


tainers 


canned The U. 





COMPANY & ADDRESS 


The Interstate Folding Box Co. 
Middletown, O 

Stokes & Smith Co., Frankford, 
Phila., Pa. 

Brooks Bank Note Co., Spring- 


field, Mass. 

Shellmar Products Co., Mt. 

ernon, O. 

Grant Paper Box Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Louis Dejonge & Co., New 
York, 

Kupfer Bros. Co., New York, 
N. Y. 

The Dobeckmun Co., Cleve- 


land, 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., To- 
ledo, 

Sherman Paper Products Co., 
Newton Uppper Falls, Mass., 

Continental Can Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

The Liquid Carbonic Corp., 


Chicago, III. 

Reynolds Metals Co., Rich- 
mond, 

Hazen Paper Co., Holyoke 
Mass. 

The Gummed Products Co 
roy, 


— Smith & Co., 


Chicago, 


aay Lithographing Co 
nc., N. Bergen, N 

James Andrew DeNina, New 
ork, v, 


Cupples-Hesse Envelope & 
orp., St. Louis, Mo. 

Continental Can Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

S. Printing & Litho- 
graph Co., Cincinnati, 

Rossotti Lithographing Co 
Inc., N. Bergen, N. J. 

The Tensolite Corp., N. Tarry 
town, N. Y. 

Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc 
New York, N. Y. 


— Paper Co., Holyoke 
oe Hall Mfg. Co., Chicago 
New York, 


bre Cord Co., 
¥. 


ae on Co., Inc 
Bklyn, N 


Muirson 
N. Y. 


Stein, Hall Mfg. Co., 


aa Co. Inc., Bklyn 


Chicago, 


Union a a Co., Paw 


tucket, 
Sigmund Ullman Co., Div. Gen- 
eral Printing Ink Corp., 


Bronx, 

Sigmund Ullman Co., Div. Gen- 
eral Printing Ink Corp. 
Bronx, N. Y. 

Reynolds Metals Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Gardner-Richardson Co., Mid- 
dletown, O. 

Union Steel Products Co., 
Albion, Mich. 

National Seal Corp., Bklyn. 
N. Y. 

The Max Ams Machines Co., 
Bridgevort, Conn. 

The Max Ams Machine Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

National Seal Corp., Bklyn., 
N. Y. 


Can Co., 
y. 
Hillside, 


New 

York, N. 
Sun Tube Corp., 
N. J. 


Box covering and greeting United Mfg. Co., Springfield, 


card paper 

Steel band freight bracing 
method 

Tablet counting and filling 
machine 

Cellophane tube making ma- 
chine 

Conveyor chain 

Bottle washers 


Cotton wadding machine 
All formulations 


Special opening 
spout and cap 


pouring Continental 


Mass. 
Acme Steel Co., Chicago, III. 


Ivers-Lee Co., Newark, N. J. 


Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
The Liquid Carbonic Corp., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Consolidated Packaging Ma- 


chinery Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Union Paste Co., Hyde Park, 


ass. 
Can Co., New 


ork, 


Complete addresses of companies listed appear on pages 628-634 
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TRADE NAME 


US. 


Utility 


Vacutop 
Val Hue 
Valvo 
Vanity Line 
Vapetex 
Vapometer 


Vaporin 


Vaposeal 


Vaposet 


Vari-Pitch 
Vari-Visco 
Velboard 

Velmar 

Velmat 

Velmo 

Velvet Chintz 
Versailles Satintone 


Vibrox 
Vichrome 


Victoria 
Victorian Floral 
Victor Tape 
View Pac 
Vigorette 
Viking 
Vinicote 


Vinylite 


Virkotype 

Visco 

Visinet 

Visitainer 

Visowrap 

Visualize 
Vol-U-Meter 
Vol-U-Meter Junior 
Vortex Cups 

Vue Lite 


Vuepak 


Wabacoat 
Walsello 

Ware Foils 
Waregold-Ware 
Warelac 


Wareplatinum 


NATURE OR TYPE OF 
PRODUCT 


Bottling machinery 


Small utility volumetric filler 


Applicator closures, self 
feeding 

Fused cut edge acetate rayon 
on 


Collapsible tubes 

Box cover paper 
Thermoplastic coated board 
Water tester 

Letterpress quick drying ink 


Glassine paper lacquer 
coated 


Moisture-set inks 


Variable speed V-belt trans- 
mission 


Filling machine for viscous 
materials 

Velour box or chip board 

Waterproof antique coated 
Papers 

Greeting card paper 

Box paper 

Printed dull coated paper 


Box covering paper 


Vibrating packers 
Industrial finishes 


Box covering paper 

Fancy paper 

Printed advertising tape 

Transparent bags, envelopes 
rigid boxes 

Box paper 

Cellulose window gluing 


combining machine 


Special internal coatings for 
collapsible tubes 


Transparent, translucent, or 
opaque plastic sheets, 
coated paper, molding 


compounds, surface coat- 
ing resins 
Raised printing compounds 


Filling machine for viscous 
materials 


Open-mesh bags 
Transparent container 


Cellophane and paper win- 
dow wrapper 

Window and 
bags 

Semi-automatic drum filling 
valve 

Can filling machine 


transparent 


Paper drinking cups and con- 
tainers 
Translucent plastic sheets 


Rigid transparent packaging 
materials 


Coated board 

Cellophane ribbons 

Coated box coverings 

Gold and platinum box cov- 
erings 


Coated box coverings 


Platinum box covering 


ponniuanaated & ADDRESS 


U. S. Bottlers Machinery Co., 
Chicago, III. 


Triangle Package Machinery 
Co., Chicago, III. 
Double Duty Products, Inc., 


Cleveland, 
Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co., 
West Warren, Mass. 
National Collapsible 
o., Providence, 
—— Paper Corp., Phila., 
a. 


Tube 


The Interstate Folding Box Co., 
Middletown, O 

Thwing-Albert Instrument Co., 
Phila., Pa 

International Printing Ink Div. 
of Interchemical Corp., New 
York, 

Westfield nee Paper Co., 
Inc., Russell, Mass. 

International Printing Ink, Div. 
Interchemical Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cin- 


cinnati, 


Cellusuede Products _Inc., 
Rockford, III. 

The Marvellum Co., Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Springfield Paper 


Coated 
Corp., Camden, N. 
The Marvellum Co., 


ass 


Holyoke. 


Hampden Glazed Paper & 
Card Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


Chas. W. Williams & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. ¥ 


B. F. Gump Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Ault & = Corp., New 
York, N. 

Chas. W. aie & Co., 
New York, ¥. 

Louis Dejonge & Co., New 
ork, ¥. 

Chicago Printed String Co., 
Chicago, III. 

U. S. Envelope Co., 
field, Mass. 


Kupfer Bros. Co., 
N. Y. 


Spring- 
New York, 


E. G. Staude Mfg. Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 
New England Collapsible Tube 
o., New London, Conn. 


Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp., New York N. Y. 


Wood, Nathan & Virkus Co., 
Inc., New York, 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cin- 


cinnati, O 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis 
Mo. 


Old Dominion Box Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

The Dobeckmun Co., Cleve- 
land, 

Paramount Paper Products Co., 
Inc., Phila., Pa. 

The Vol- . Meter Co., Buf- 
alo, N. 

The Vol- u Nite Co., Buf- 
falo. N. ¥ 

Dinde- Vertes Co., Easton, Pa. 


Monsanto Chemical Co., Plas- 
tics Div., Springfield, Mass. 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Plas- 
tics Div., Springfield, Mass. 


Container Corp. of America, 
Chicago, III. 

The Walser Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Clifton, N. J. 


McLaurin-Jones Co., Brook- 
field, Mass. 

McLaurin-Jones Co., Brook- 
field, Mass. 

McLaurin-Jones Co., Brook- 
field, Mass. 

McLaurin-Jones Co., Brook- 
field, Mass. 











TRADE NAME 


Ware Super Colors 
Warnercraft 
Warnercraft 
Warp-Proot 
Washington Brilliant 
Water-Tite 

Wavee 

Waxsheen 
Weavette 
Weightometer 
Weklite 

Werthy 

Wesca 

Whalehide 
Wheeling 
Whirlwind 
Whitehall 
Whiz-Tape 


Williamson 
Williams Stripe 
Wind-O-Band 


Windoseals 
Winnerwite 


Wirestrap 
izard 


Wizard Iceproof 
Wiz-Wite 
Wonder 


Wonpreshun 


Woodcraft 
Woodcraft 
Woodette 
Worlbeater 
World 

World's Fair 
Wrap-Ade 
Wrap-O-Matic 
Wright 

Wun der bar 


seggre Base 


Yuletide 


Zapon 
Zephyr 
Zero-Seal 


Zip Tape 
Zip-Wrap 


Complete addresses of companies listed appear on pages 628-634 





NATURE OR TYPE OF 
PRODUCT 

Coated box coverings 

Set up and folding boxes 

Boxes and cartons 

Flexible glue 

Box covers 

Waterproof papers 

Embossed parchment 

Highly transparent and glossy 

cake and candy wrapper 

Box paper 

Automatic conveyor scale 

Coated and foil box papers 

Ribbons 

Capper 

Crate liners 

Steel drums 


Electric label paster and 


screw capper 

Dispensers 

Narrow opening tape in- 
serted beneath transparent 
wrappers 

Adhesives 

Box covering paper 


Cellulose bands 


Milk bottle hoods 
Box cover paper 


Round wire strap 
Marking compound 


Glue for labeling bottles 


Paper, for box wraps and 
printing 

Printing inks, lithographic 
supplies 

Printing ink 


Woodgrain box paper 

Box covering paper 

Box paper 

Hand mixer 

Automatic labelers 

Box covering paper 

Bag making machinery and 
crimpers 

Wrapping machine for small 
irregular products 


Paper drills and punches 


Genuine greaseproof paper 


Inks for raised printing 


Box paper 


Imitation leather and coatings 

Carton gluer 

Waxed paper 

Cellophane package opening 
tape 


Cellophane sheet with pull 
tape attache 


PACKAGING CATALOG 


COMPANY & ADDRESS 


McLaurin-Jones Co., Brook- 
field, Mass. 

The Warner Bros. Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

The Warner Bros. Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn 

The F. G. Findley Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

District of Columbia Paper 
Mills Inc., Washington, D. C. 

Rexford Paper Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

George H. Sweetnam, Inc., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Dixie Wax Paper Co., Inc., 
Dallas, Tex. 
Kupfer Bros. Co., New York, 
N. Y. 

Merrick Scale Mfg. Co., Pas- 
saic, q 
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1 Main St., 
The, 


Bklyn, N. Y. 
554 Bagley Ave., 


N. Y. 
Diagraph-Bradley 


Stencil Machine Corp., 3745 

Forest Park Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 

Diamond Press Inc., Display-Rite Div., 141 E 
25th St., New York, N. 

Dickerman Box Co., 36 Landsdowne St., Cam 
bridge, Mass. 

Diemolding Corp., Rasbach St., Canastota, N. Y 

Dispersions Process, Inc., 1230—6th Ave., New 
York, N. Y 

Display Finishing Co. Inc., 21-16—44th Rd., 


Long Island City, N. Y. 
Displayers, The 167 W. 64th St., 
District ~ Columbia Paper Mills, Inc., 

K Sts., W., Washington, D. 
Ditch, hs M., 813 Mart Bldg. , St. Louis, Mo. 


New York, N. Y. 
Potomac & 


Dix, J. J. tnc., 829 E. 134th St., New York, N. ¥ 

Dixie-Vortex Co., 24th St. & Dixie Ave., Easton, 
Pa. 

Dixie Wax Paper Co. Inc., 1300 S. Polk St., P. O. 
Box 5116, Dallas, Tex 


Dobeckmun Co., The, 3301 Monroe Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 


Dodge "Cork Co., Inc., Lancaster, Pa. 
Dohner, Donald, 12 E. 48th St., New York, N. Y 
Dorfman, A. Co., Inc., 59 W. 19th St., New York, 


Double Duty Products, Inc., 6919 Lorain Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Dow Chemical Co., The, Midland, Mich. 

Driscoll, Martin & Co., 610 Feder al St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Dumas Laboratory, The, 407 Five Ivy St. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Dunne, Liam, 413 E. 52nd St., New York, N. Y. 

du Pont de Nemours, E. I. & Co., Inc., 10th & 
Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 

Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., N. Tonawanda, 


5000 Summerdale Ave., 


72nd St., 


Durite| Plastics, Inc., 
Phila., Pa. 

Du-Tone Ribbon Corp., 
York, N. Y. 


511 E. New 
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7 Flannery Associates, Graybar Bldg., New York,N.Y. Grafflin Bag Co., 1407 Philpot St., Baltimore, Md. 
Flashfold Box Corp., Ft. Wayne, Ind Grammes, L. F. & Sons, Inc., 363 Union St., Allen- 
Eagle Can Co., 356 Mystic Ave., Somerville, Mass Fleishhacker Paper Box Co., 401 Second St., San town, Pa. 
Eagle Paper Box Co., 720 E. 11th St., New York, Francisco, Calif. Grand-City Container Corp., 622 W. 57th St., New 
N. Y. Fleisig, H., Inc., 402 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. York, ¥. 


cagle Paper Box Mfg. Co., 1755 N. Monitor Ave., Fleming-Potter Co. Inc., 1028 S. Adams St., Peoria, Grand Rapids Label Co., Graphic Arts Bldg., 545 
Chicago, Ill Ill. Ottawa St., N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich 


Eagle Printing Ink Co., Div General Printing Ink Fleming & Son Inc., Dallas, Tex. Grand Rapids Paper Box Co., 231 Fulton St., ; 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, Y Flint, Howard Ink Co., 3545 Scotten Ave., Detroit, West, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Earlville Paper Box Co.. Earlville, 7 Y Mich Grand Sheet Metal Works, 2501 W. 24th St., 
Eastern Can Co., Inc., 649 Kent Ave., Bklyn, N. Y. Floramics Co., The, Tampa, Fla Chicago, III. 
Eastern Cap & Closure Corp., Baltimore, Md Flour City Paper Box Co., 510 Plymouth Ave., Grant Paper Box Co., 3000 Liberty Ave., Pitts- 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. burgh, Pa : 
Eclipse Moulded Products Co., 5151 N. 32nd St., Flower City Specialty Co., 158 Hollenbeck St. Grau, Russell, Norris Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Milwaukee, Wis Rochester, N. Y. Gravure Laboratories, Inc., Box 124, Babylon, N. Y. 
Economic Machinery Co., 18 Grafton St., Wor- Folding Boxes, Inc., Manchester, Conn Gray Wire Specialty Co., The, 1761 E. 39th St., ) 
cester, Mass. Food Dispenser Co., The, 117 Spruce St., Hartford, Cleveland, Ohio 
Economy Novelty & Printing Co., 225 W. 39th St., Conn Great Lakes Box Co., The, 7275 Wentworth Ave., 
New York, N. Y Food Machinery Corp., Sprague-Sells Div., Hoopes- Cleveland, Ohio 
Eddy Paper Corp., The, 919 N. Michigan Ave., ton, Ill Gregory Motors, Inc., 59 E. 34th St., New York, 
Chicago, Ill Food Packaging, Div. of Milprint Inc., 431 W. N. Y 
Edwards & Deutsch Lithographing Co., 2320-40 Florida, Milwaukee, Wis — Campbell, Hayes, Walsh, Inc., 50 E. 21st 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago Ill ee ; ’ Forbes Lithograph Co., The, P. O. Box 513, Boston, New York, Y 
Eggerss O'’Flyng Co., 152 Leavenworth, Omaha, = Mass. e a Grigoteit Co., The , 740 E. North St., Decatur, Ill 
Nebr hing Force, Wm. A. & Co., Inc., 216 Nichols Ave., Grimley, Frank J., 255 Shipley St., San Francisco, 


Bklyn, N. Y Calif. 
Fort Orange Paper Co., Castleton-on-Hudson, N.Y. Grover, Frederic S., 154 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Egyptian L |; 7% Mfg. Co., The, 1270 Sixth Ave., 
¥ ; A 
Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Co., 2001 E. Pon- Guardian Safety Seal Co., 35 E. Wacker Drive, 


New York, 
Ehlbert ser Bowl 844 W. Adams, Chicago, IIl 


Einson-Freeman Co. Inc., Starr & Borden Aves., tiac St., Fort Wayne, Ind. Chicago, Ill. 
Long Island City, N. Y. Foster & Cross, Inc., 105 Lexington Ave., Bklyn, Guilford Folding Box Co., The, Haven St. & 
N. ¥ Ashland Ave., Baltimore, Md 


Ekroth Laboratories, Inc., 405 Lexington Ave., New Shy : 
Fox, C. J. Co., The, 236 Aborn St., Providence, Gummed Products Co., The, S. Union St., Troy, 


York, N. Y - 3 pe 
Electric City Box Co., Buffalo, N. Y ; ~ 
Ellis, George D. & Sons, Inc., 309 N. 3rd St., Phila, F0x0n Co., The, 242 W. Park St., Providence, R.I. Gummed Tape & Devices Co., 1318-1320—60th St., 
is, George D. & Sons, Inc., 309 N. 3rd St., Phila., é pales : . 
P. Frankenberg Bros., 479 S. Ludlow St., Columbus, Bklyn, N 
Empire Box C 919 N. Michigan Ave.. Chicag _ Ohio ; ; Gump, B. F. Co., 445-450 S. Clinton St., Chicago, III. 
i Sa oe Ee Ave., Cane, Franklin Board & Paper Co., The, Franklin, Ohio Gatmann, Ferdin: and & Co., 3611 d 14th Ave., 
Empire Metal Cap Co. Inc., 32—-33rd St., Bklyn, Franklin Plastics Div., Robinson Industries Inc., Bklyn, N ; c 
N.Y _ Franklin, Pa : : , : Gutterson & Co., Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
Empire State Bag Co., 742 Wythe Ave., Bklyn, Freeman, Edna Leslie, 228 E. 45th St., New York, York, N. Y 
nN. ¥ ot en es 
Enbee Le gga Specialty Co., 30 W. 39th St., Freydberg 7% -Strauss, Inc., 212 Fifth Ave., 
New ps ork, ¥ New York, Y. a { 


E : . . 254 W. 31Ist St.. New York Friend Box Co. “" High St., Danvers, Mass 
wy Y peey SE. Oe Ban: Se SO, Frohn, John C., 10 Thatcher St., Boston, Mass 


Pacem oe » pauertsnedines Haida En ineerin Co., 34-11 Vernon Blvd., Long 
Equitab ‘ Frost Box Co., Inc., Pawtucket, R. I sa g g ’ 
land Cis N ts Co, Ean, 4-08 Stat Pt, Leng Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Island City, N. Y. ; . : 
Erie Resistor Corp ate De Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y 7“. Frances Cushing, Westport Mill, Westport, 
Ermold, Edward Co., 13th, H & Ge >y Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, P. O. Box 1726, At- onn. ‘ : : ; ; 
sag New York, - 7 1 udson & Gansevoort lauta. Ca Meiiad. E. S. & Co., Inc., 64 Pearl St., New York, 
~_ Engineering Corp., 40 Mill St., Kingston, G Hamersley Mfg. Co., The, 100 River Drive, Gar- 
, field 


K am E. B. & Sons, Inc., 155 E. 44th St., New York, Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, 35 York St., Bklyn, N. Y Hamilton, J. T. & A. Co., 26th & A.V.R.R., Pitts- 


naar Gair, Robert Co., Inc., 155 E. 44th St., New York, burgh, Pa 
Eureka Mfg. Co. Inc., 144 W. Britannia St., Taun- N.Y. . Hampden Glazed Paper & Card Co., Water St., 


ton, M ‘ T 
o ass. — Gallie-King Bag Co., P. O. Box 1191, Houston, Tex. Holyoke, Mass 


< aks » > . "4 ) -rvree yf. re ws . > 

Eureka Paper Box Corp., 811 W. Evergreen Ave, Gane 1 ithographing Co. Inc., 419-421 E. Lom- Hampshire Paper Box Co., Florence, Mass 

Susche “Ueeakabs Printing Co., 530 Electric St bard St., Baltimore, Md Hankins Container Co., 3044 W. 106th St., Cleve- 
slr Siccesl i age ee “lectric OC. Gardner-Richardson Co., The, 407 Charles St., land, Oaio 


Scranton, Pa . . ardi . e < . 205 Perdido Bldg., New 

E P . q 7 Middletown, Ohio ‘ Hardin Bag & Burlap Co., 205 Perdido Bldg., New 

‘N. ead Label Coep., 145 B. 25th St., New York, Garfield Box Co., 2 Ackerman Ave., Clifton, N. J Orleans, La . , — 

Everett Transparent Container Co., 251 Taird Gates Paper Co. Ltd., The, 964 McGarry St., Los Harlich Mfg. Co., Mastercraft Div., 1401-1417 W. 
Ave., New York, N. Y Angeles, Calif. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. , 

t Gaylord Container Corp., 111 N. 4th St., St. Louis, Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., 858 Washington St., 


ay Bho ag Co., The, 223 W. Fifth Ave., ea: Dayton, Ohio ee - 
Ex-Cell-O Corp., Pure-Pak Div., 1200 Oakmond Gellman Mfg. Co., Rock Island, Ill Hartford City Paper Co., 15 Park Row, New York, 


Blvd., Detroit. Mich —o Corp., 79-10 Albion Ave., Elmhurst, L. I., 


N 
Harvard Specialty Mfg. Corp., 99 Broadway, 


. xcelsior Paper - aor ae Sats SRE NE: Sie Te General Can Co., 1603 S. Canal St., Chicago, III Cambridge, Mass 3 bd f : ‘ 
; General Electric Co., Plastics Dept., 1 Plastics Hasiagen Paper Box Co., 228 First St., N. W., 

Ave., Pittsfield, Mass. Washington, D. C 
Haverlee, Arnold H., 461 Eighth Ave., New York, 


F General Industries Co., Elyria, O10 
General Laminating, Inc., 34 W. 27th St., New York nm. ¥ é = ' 
N.Y Hayssen Mfg. Co., 13th St. & St. Clair Ave., She- 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New boygan, Wis : : . 
Y Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., 15th & Jacob Sts., Wheeling, 


‘abart Instrument Co., 4740 N. Clark St., Chicago, 


Fairchild, E. E. Corp., 367 Orchard St., Rochester, York, 
N. ¥ General Ribbon Mills, Catasauqua, Pa W. Va 
Fales Chemical Co. Inc., The, Cornwall Landing, George & Sherrard Paper Co., 220 E. 42nd St., Hazen Paper Co., 208 Race St., Holyoke, Mass. 
N.Y New York, N. Y Heekin Can Co., The, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Farrel, Harry H., 6 N. Michigan Ave., Caicago, Ill a —, & Kinder, 80 Richards St., Heinrich, H. H. Ine., 200 Varick St., New York, 
Farrington Mfg. Co., Green & Amory Sts., Boston New York, = 
Mass Gereke-Allen am Co., 1701 Chouteau Ave., Heller Co., The, 4312 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
a 2 Carton Corp., 638 W. 57 St., New York, St. Louis, Mo Hellmuth, Charles Printing Ink Corp., 154 4 
> We Gerrard Co. Inc., The, 2915 W. 47th St., Chicago, 18th St., New York, N. Y : 
Fede ral Container Co., 56th St. & Paschall Ave., Il Helmco, Inc., 1215 W. Fullerton Ave., Chicago, III. 
Phila., Pa Gerth, Ruth, 228 E lst St., New York, N. Y Helmold, J. F. & Bro. Inc., 1462 Shakespeare 
Federal Mills, Bogota, N. J Gianninoto, Frank, 250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Federal Tin Co., Inc., 11 E. Barre St., Baltimore, Giles Can Co., 2444 W. 16th St., Caicago, IMI Henle Wax Paper Mfg. Co., Inc., 1428 Longfellow 
Md : Gits Molding Corp., 4600 W. Huron St., C‘icago, Ave., New York, N. Y 
Federal Tool Corp., 400-12 N. Leavitt St., Chicago, lil Henlopen Mfg. Co., Lewes, Del. 2 
Ill. Glass Containers, Inc., 3601 Santa Fe Ave., Los Hensenel, C. B. Mfg. Co., 229 W. Mineral St., 
-—- Tee B., 1116 Roselle Ave., Niagara Angeles, Calif. Milwaukee, Wis ‘ 
Falls, N. Y Glass Industries, Inc., 10 W. 33rd St., New York, Henry, Ira L. Co., 702 Elm, Watertown, Wis. 
Fein’s Tin Can Co., Inc., 50th St. & First Ave., N. Y Hess & Denson, 129 W. 20th St., New York, N. Y. 
Bklyn, N. Y Globe Mfg. Co., 2009 Kinsey St., Phila., Pa Heywood Mfg. Co., 420 N. 3rd St., Minneapolis, 
Ferguson, J. L. Co., Center & Jasper Sts., Joliet, Globe Paper Box Co., 233 W. Huron St., Chicago, Minn. ' 
a Ill. Hercules Powder Co. Inc., 931 Market St., Wilming- 
Fibreboard Products, Inc., 710 Russ Bldg., San Globe Paper Box Mfg. Co., 1227 University Ave., ton, Del. . 
Francisco, Calif St. Paul, Minn Heresite & Chemicals Co., 822 S. 14th St., Mani- 
Fibre Cord Co., 755 E. 134th St., New York, N. Y Goat, Fred Co., Inc., The, 314 Dean St., Bklyn, towoc, Wis. 
Finck, J. L. Laboratories, The, 1713 K St., N. W., N. Y Hickory Paper Box Co., 341—10th Ave., Hickory, 
WwW —— ys aC Goldsborough, Francis F., 353 Fifth Ave., New N..'¢€. 
Findle G. Co, The, 1243 N. 10th St., Mil- York, N. Y High Point Paper Box Co. Inc., Mangum Ave., 
oe ge Wis. Goodrich, B. F. Co., The, 500 S. Main St., Akron, High Point, N. C 
Finishing Research Laboratories, Inc., 123 N. Ohio Hill- oe Co., 3928 Clayton Ave., St. Louis, 
Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., The, Pliofilm Div., 
Firestone Rubber & Latex Products Co., Fall River, Akron, Ohio Hilton-Davis Co., Langdon Rd. & Penn R.R., 
Mass Gorham Co., The, Elmwood hs O., Providence, R. I. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Fitchburg Paper Co., 642 River St., Fitchburg, Goss Printing Press Co., 1535 'S. Paulina Ave., Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., The, P. O. Box 861, 
Mass Chicago, Ill. Sandusky, Ohio 
Fitzhugh, oe W. Inc., 2nd Ave. & 49th St., Grady & Neary Co., 117 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Hinkson Paper Co., Palmer Mass. 
Bklyn, N. Y Ill. Hoague-Sprague Corp., Broad St., Lynn, Mass. 
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ae Guy W. Inc., 10 E. 40th St., New York, 
i 


see R. & Co., Inc., East River & 138th St., New 
York, N. Y 

Holed-Tite Packing Corp., Herkimer, N. Y. 

Holes & McClellan, 100 Northfield Rd., Bedford, 
Ohio 

Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., 140 Federal, Boston, 
Mass 

Holliston Mills, Inc., The, 

ass 

Hollywood Paper Box Corp., 1057 N. La Brea Ave., 
Hollywood, Calif 

Holyoke Card and Paper Co., 95 Fisk Ave., 
field, Mass. 

Hooper, F. X. Co., Inc., Glenarm, Md. 

Horix Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 4, Pa. 

Hornung, Clarence P., 23 W. 47th St., 
N. Y 


Lenox St., Norwood, 


Spring- 


New York, 


Howe Seale Co., The, Rutland, Vt . 
Howell, F. M. & Co., 79-95 Penn. Ave., Elmira, 


mT. 

Huber, J. M. Inc., 460 W. 34th St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Hudson, H. Co., The, 56 Pearl St., Bklyn, N. Y. 


Hudson- Sharp i Machine Co., 1201-1207 Main St., 
Green Bay, Wis. 

Hulbert Engineering Corp., 903 Clyman St., Water- 
town, Wis 

Hull, A. E. Pottery Co., The, Crooksville, Ohio 

Humitube Mfg. Co., 233 N. Madison, Peoria, III. 

Hummel & Downing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Hummel-Ross Fibre Corp., Hopewell, Va. 

Hutchinson Bag Co., Hutchinson, Kan 

Hygienol Co. Inc., 120 W. 42nd St., New York, 


Ideal Stencil Machine Co., Ideal Block, Belleville, 
Ill 
Ideal Stitcher & Mfg. Co., 
Wis 
a Molded Produets Corp., 
t., Chicago, Ill 
can P oc Paper Box Corp., 252 Newport St., 
Bklyn, N. Y 
Inaependent Can Co., 
more, Md 
—— Paper Container Co., 217 W. 10th 
, Indianapolis, Ind 
Industrial Molded Products Co., 
St., Chicago, Ill 
nani Container Corp., 700 W. Morris St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
Inman Mfg. Co. Inc., 41-53 Guy Park Ave., Am- 
sterdam, N. Y. 
In- —" Division of Interchemical Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 
sapeeiaaiened Folding Paper Box Co. Inc., 2029— 
83rd St., N. Bergen, N 
International Mailing Tube & W rapper Co., 29-05 
Review Ave., Long Island City, Y 
ee Molded Pl istics, Inc., 
t., Cleveland, Ohio 
Interaational Paper Box Machine Co., 315 Main St., 
Nashua, N. H. 
nannanmidod Paper Products, Div. of International 
Paper Co., 220 E. 42nd St., New York, 
International Printing Ink Div. of Interchemical 
Corp., 75 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 
Interstate Folding Box Co., The, Verity Parkway, 
Middletown, Ohio 
Interstate Litho Corp. (See Scandore Paper Box 
Co.) 


Ivers-Lee Co., 215 Central Ave., Newark, N. J. 


J 


J. L. Paper Box Co., North Attleboro, Mass. 

Jamieson, C. E. & Co., 1962 Trombly, Detroit, 
Mich 

Jay Advertising Co., 
Lancaster, Pa 

Jaypaco Co., 405 E. 4th St., New York, N. Y. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, Ohio 

Johnson, Chas. Ebey & Co., 10th St. at Lom- 
bard, Phila., Pa 

Johnston Paper Co., The, 
cinnati, Ohio 

Johnston Tin Foil & Metal Co., 
way, St. Louis, Mo. 

Jones, E. Willis, 333 N. Michigan Ave., 
Ill 


100 Fourth St., Racine, 


2925 W. Harrison 


1301 S. Howard St., Balti- 


2035 Charleston 


75 Varick 


4383 W. 35th 


Lincoln Highway West, 


2060 Reading Rd., Cin- 
The, 6106 S. Broad- 
Chicago, 


Jones, Jesse Paper Box Co., 1023 Vine St., Phila., 
Pa 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Jones & Laughlin 
Bldg., 3rd Ave. & Ross St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


K 


Kalamazoo Paper Box Co., 385-395 S. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
ae Vegetable Parchment Co., Kalamazoo, 
ich, 
Karasz, Ilonka, Gage Hill, Brewster, N. Y. 
Kaumagraph Co., 16 E. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


Pitcher St., 


Yew York, N. Y. 


Kay Displays, Inc., 9 E. 40th St., N 
26th St., 


Kayton, a Displays, Inc., 127 W. 
New York, = 

Keller- Dorian has Co., 516 W. 
York, } 

Kelly, E J. Co., 1807 N. Pitcher St., 
Mich. 

Kent, Percy Bag Co., Tac., 
York, } 

Kentucky Paper Box Co., 117 
ville, Ky. 

Keratol Co., Stamford, Conn. (See Atlas Powder 
Co. Zapon-Keratol, Div.) 

Ketcham, _ Howard, Inc., 607 Fifth Ave., New 
York, ™ 2 

Keyes Fibre Co., Waterville, Me 

Keystone Bag & Burlap Co., 854 N. 
Lancaster, Pa 

Keystone Box Co., 28th & Smallman Sts., 
burgh, Pa. 

Keystone Cap Co., Columbia, Pa 

Kidder Press Co. Inc., Dover, N. H. ; 

Kiefer, Karl Machine Co., The, 919 Martin St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Kiernan-Hughes Co., 
Jersey City, N 

Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. 

Kimble Glass Co., Vineland, N. j- 

Kindred, MacLean & Co. Inc., 43 01 22nd St., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 
Klein, A. & Co., Inc., 

N. Y 


34th St., New 
Kalamazoo, 
320 Broadway, New 


N. 6th St., Louis- 


Prince St., 


Pitts- 
Ninth & Brunswick Sts., 


113 W. 117th St., New York, 

Kline, Leon M. 130 W. Maple St., York, Pa. _ 

Knoche, Lucille, 664 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill 


Knoedler, A. Co., Lancaster, Pa 
Knowlton, M. D. Co., 28 Industrial St., Rochester, 
NF 


Koch, Karl Peter, 156 W. Burton Place, Chicago, 
Ill 


Koehl, Wm. Co., The, 1034 Hulbert Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Kogan, Belle, 362 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Kohl & Madden Printing Ink Co., 713 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago, Il 

Koodin, Ben, 18 E. 41st St., New York, N. Y. 

Koster, Louis H., 222 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 

Krause, Richard M. Inc., 52 E. 19th St., New York, 

Kress, F. J. Box Co., 
Pa 

Kroeck Paper Box Co., 1701 W 
Chicago, III. 

Kuhn & Jacob Moulding & Tool Co., 
ard St., Trenton, N 

Kupfer Bros. Paper Co., 145 W. 
Chicago, Il. ; 

Kurz-Kasch Inc., 1417 S. Broadway, Dayton, Ohio 


L 


L-A Paper Box Factory, 2615 E. 12th St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
LaBoiteaux Co. Inc., The, 2985 Madison Rd., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Lakso Co., The, Box 257, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Lambooy Label & Wrapper Co., 2127-30 Portage 
St., Kalamazoo, Mich 

Laminating Corp., 1313 W. 
cago, Ill. 

Laminoid Inc., 2125—83rd St., N. Bergen, N. J. 

Lamson Corp., 1003 Lamson St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Landowne, J. Co., The, 561 Grand Ave., Bklyn, 
N. ¥ 


120 Eighth St., Pittsburgh, 
Superior St., 
1203 South- 


Hubbard St., 


Randolph St., Chi- 


-anfare Molded Products, 1519 Freeman St., 
Toledo, Ohio 

-angston, Samuel M. Co., 1930 S. 6th St., Camden, 
N. J 


vansky ~~ Cutting Co., 194 Greene St., New 
York, ¥. 

Lappert, pas D., 1182 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

saucks Laboratories, Inc., 911 Western Ave., 
Seattle, Wash. 

LaWall and Harrisson, 214 S. 12th St., Phila., Pa 

Lawless Bros. Paper Mills Inc., E. Rochester, N. Y. 

Lawson, Jacob Bag Co., 264 Water St., New York, 
M.. ¥. 


Lebanon Paper Box Co., Lebanon, Pa. 

LeComte & Co., Inc., 147 4lst St., Bklyn, N. Y. 
Lehmann Printing & Lithographing Co., 400—4th 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 

L engsfield Bros., Inc., 1101 

New Orleans, La 
Leominster Paper Box Co., Leominster, Mass. 
LePage’s, Inc., Gloucester, Mass. 

Lev-A-Lift Co., The, 277 Broadway, New York, 

N.Y 


Levey, Fred’k H. Co., Inc., 41 E. 42nd St., New 
ork, BN. ¥. 

Levy, Maurice, 120 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Lewellen Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ind. 

Lewis, Ben, 16 E. 52nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Libby Glass Mfg. Co., 100 Ash St., Toledo, Ohio 

Liberty Can & Sign Co., 303 N. Plum St., Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 

Liberty Glass Co., Sapulpa, Okla. 

Liberty Paperboard Co., The, Steubenville, Ohio 

Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., 122 E. 42nd St., New York, 
x. 


Tchoupitoulas St., 


Lincoln Can Mfg. Corp., 4012 Second Ave., Bklyn, 
N. Y. 


Lindley Box & Paper Co., Marion, Ind. 

Link-Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Liquid Carbonic Corp., The, 3100 S. Kedzie Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Litho Can Corp., 840 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 

Lithographers Finishing Co. Inc., 224 Centre St., 
New York,  # 

Little, Arthur dD. lac., 
bridge, Mass. 

Logan Co., 201 Cabel St., Louisville, Ky. 

Lone Star Bag & Bagging Co., Houston, Tex. 
Lorscheider-Schang Co., Inc., The, 140 North 
Fitzhugh St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Los Angeles Testing Laboratory, 
Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Lowe Paper Co., Ridgefield, N. J. 

Lowery & Se hwartz, Inc., 20 Vanden St., New 
York, N. 

Lusteroid Container Co., Inc., 10 Parker Ave., W., 
South Orange, N. J. > 

Lux, Eugene J., 245 E. 30th St., New York, N. Y. 

Lydall & Foulds Paper Co., Manchester, Pa. 


M 


438 Riverside Ave., 


30 Charles River Rd., Cam- 


1300 S. Los 


Maas & Waldstein Co., New- 
k, N. J. : 

Mac Sim Bar Paper Co., Otsego, Mich 

MacAndrews & Forbes Co., Camden, N. J. 

Mack Molding Co., Inc., 140 Main St., Wayne, N. J. 

Maffitt, Howard C., 522 Eleventh St., Des Moines, 
Iowa : : 

Magill-Weinsheimer Co., 1320—1334 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Maine Potato Bag Co., Caribou, Me aa 

Majestic Metal Specialties Inc., 576 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. 

Makalot Corp., 262 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

Manchester Board & Paper Co., Richmond, Va ; 

Manders o Inc., The, 34 West 27th St., New 
York, N. 

Manhattan a & Glue Co., Inc., 425 Greenpoint 
Ave., Bklyn, NY. 

Mansell, A. 5 _ & Co., Ltd., 
New York, : - 

nt Anon Ag ons Co., 3848 W. Lake St., Chicago, 
Ill 





230 Fifth Ave., 


Manufacturers Printing Ink Corp., 1 Main St., 
Bklyn., N. Y. ; 

Marblette oe. 37-21—30th St., Long Island 
City, N. 

Miasannettl, y" E., Inc., 15 E. 26th St., New York, 
| A : ; 

50 Emerald St., Keene, N. H 

Boston, 


Markem Machine Co., 

Marsh, George, 833 Park Square Bldg., 
Mass. 

Marsh Stencil Machine Co., 100 Marsh Bldg., Belle- 
ville, es 

Martial & Scull, 1220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Martindell Molding Co., Olden at 6th St., Tren- 
ton, } 

Marvellum Co., The, Holyoke, Mass. : 

Maryland Container Co., 1515 Russell St., Balti- 
more, Md 

Maryland Glass Corp., 
more, Md. 

Maryland Paper Box Co., 
Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

Mason Box Co., The, Attleboro Falls, Mass. 

Mason Can Co., Dexter Rd., Providence. R. 

Mason Envelope Co., 644 Broadway, New York, 

Y 


Morrell Park Sta., Balti- 


Leadenhall & Ostend 


Mason, Thos. Co., Inc., Fairfield Ave., Stam- 
ford, Conn. " os 

Master Package Corp., The, Owen, Wis 

Mathews Conveyer Co., 166 Tenth St., Ellwood 
City, Pa. ; 4 

Matson, Rogers and Markham, 2264 First St., 
N., Seattle, Wash. 

Matthias Paper Corp., 
Pa. ” s 

Maurer, Sascha A., 480 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y 


165 W. Berks St., Phila., 


5025 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Mayer, ‘Fred A . 
Roberts Ave. & 


McCandlish Lithograph Corp., 
Stokley St., Phila., Pa. ‘ 
McClintock Corp., The, 1550 Vernon 5t., 
burg, Pa. x a 
McCoy Paper Converters, 3rd & Huntingdon Sts., 
Phila., Pa. 
McEwan Bros., Inc., Whippany, N. J. = 
McGuire, Walter, 227 Franklin St., Bklyn., N. Y. 
McLaurin-Jones Co., Brookfield, Mass. 
Meier, Joshua, 36 E. 10th St., New York, N. 
Meisel Press Mfg. Co., 944 Dorchester } 
Boston, Mass. 7 N.Y 
Mele Mfg. Co., 150 W. 22nd St., New York, N. ¥ 
Melvina Can Co., 59-24—57th Drive, Maspeth, 
me ee 


Harris- 


Menasha Products Co., The, Menasha, Wis. 

Mente & Co., Inc., 12th Fl., Q. & C. Bldg., New 
Orleans, La. ‘ vy 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 29 Ryerson 5t., Bklyn, 
-.. =. : : 

Merit Display Card Co., 120 E. 11th St., New York, 
N. Y. 


Merrick Scale Mfg. Co., Summer St., Passaic, N. J. 

Merrick Transparent Products, 10—09—4 3rd Ave 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

Meyer, Frank C. Co., 271 Lexington Ave., Bklyn, 
N. Y. 


Meyer, Jos. H. Bros., 220—25th St., Bklyn, N. Y 
Meyercord Co., The, 5323 W. Lake, Chicago. III, 
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Michigan Carton Co, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Michigan Molded Plastics Inc., Dexter, Mich. 
Michigan Litho. Co., 1 Carlton Ave., Grand Rapids, 


Mich 
Middlesex Products Corp., 111 Putman Ave., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Midland Glue Products Co., 
Detroit, Mich 


1478-88 Madison Ave., 


a nee Gummed Paper Co., 2515 S. Damen 
, Chicago, II 
Michie Printing Press Mfg. Co., l4th St. & Damen 


, Chicago, Il 
Miller Paper Co., 80 Wooster St., New York, N. Y. 
Miller Printing Machy. Co., 1117 Reedsdale, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Miller, Walter P. Co., Inc., 452 York Ave., Phila., 
a. 

Miller Wrapping & Sealing 
Clinton St., Cnicago, IIl. 
Millhiser Bag Co., Richmond, Va 
Mills, Elmer E. Corp., 812 W. 

Chicago, Ill. 
ae. Inc., Florida & S. Sth Sts., Milwaukee, 
is. 


Machine Co., 18 5. 


Van Buren St., 


Milton, Geo. A., Can Co., Inc., 131-151 N. 14th 
st., Bklyn, N. Y. 
Milwaukee Industrial ; Designers, 1671A N. Pros- 


pect, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Milwaukee Label & Seal Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minkoff & Rosenfield Bros., 
Bklyn, N. Y. 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Mitchell-Rand Mfg. Co., 51 Murray St., New York, 
N.Y 


1027 N. Seventh St., 


Inc., 557 DeKalb Ave., 


Mobile Paper Mill Co., Mobile, Ala. 

—s Engraving Corp., 460 W. 34th St., New York, 

Modern Containers Inc., 815 S. 
geles, Calif. 

Modern Equipment Corp., Defiance, Ohio 

Molded Insulation Co., 335 E. Price St., Phila., Pa. 

Mono Service Co. 349 Oraton St., Newark, N. J. 

Monsan‘o Chemical Co., Plastics Div. ., Springfield, 
Mass. 

Morgan Bros., Richmond, Va. 

4 Gan L a, & Foliating Co., 

ay w York, 

Morrell, George atti 

Morrill, Geo. H. Co., Div. General 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, 

Morris Paper Mills, 135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Hill St., Los An- 


30 E. 20th 


Mich. 
Printing Ink 
Y 


Muskegon Heights, 


Moser Bag & Paper Co., The, 3041-55 E. 55th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Moser Paper Box Co., 4511 N. Euclid Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Mosinee Paper Mills Co., Mosinee, Wis 
Motion Displays, Inc., 29 Ryerson St., Bklyn, N. Y. 
Inc., 1085 Irving Ave., Bklyn, 


Muirson Label Co 
N.Y 


Mundet Cork Corp., Closure Div., 65 S. Eleventh 
St., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Munson Bag Co., The, 1384 W. 117th St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Murray & Scheiding, 151 E. 38th St., 


New York, 


Myers, J. & P. B., 
City, N. Js 


Inc., 26 Exchange Pl., Jersey 


N 


Nalco, Inc., 116 E. 27th St., 
Na-Mac Products Corp., 
Hollywood, Calif. 


New York, N. Y 
1027 N. Seward St 


Narragansett Coated Paper Corp., P. O. Box 536, 
Pawtucket, 3 
Nash, Ben, 51 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y 


Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co., 
St., Nashua, N. H 

Nashua Package Sealing Co. Inc. 
Gummed & Coated Paper Co.) 

Natick Box & Board Co., Natick, Mass 

National Adhesives Div. of National Starch Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 820 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 

National Bag Corp., 271 Madison Ave., New York, 
N.Y 


44 Franklin 


See Nashua 


National Bread Wrapping Machine Co., 
Ave., Springfield, Mass 

National Can Corp., 110 E. 42nd St., 
N 


132 Birnie 


New York, 

National Canners’- ne, 711 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Ce arbon be , ee, 
York, » 2 

National “Collapsible Tube Co., 
Providence, R 


Pennsylvania 


30 E. 42nd St., New 


362 Carpenter St., 


National Color Printing Co., Inc., The, 930 E. 
Monument St., Baltimore, Md. 
National Container Corp., 30 01 Review Ave., 


Long Island City, N. Y 

National Folding Box Co., James & Alton Sts., 
New Haven, Conn 

National Metal Edge Box Co., 340 N. 12th St., 
Phila., Pa 

National Packaging Machinery Co. (See U. S. 
Automatic Box Machinery Co. Inc.) 

National Paper Box Co., 20th St. & Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

National Paper Co., 334 Simpson St., N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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National Plastics Inc., 2330 McCalla Ave., 
ville Tenn. 

National Printing & Engraving Co., 
St., Chicago, II. 

National a Ca., 
York, ¥ 

National "Seal Corp., 
N. 


Knox- 
7 S. Dearborn 


Inc., 75 Varick St., New 


14th Ave. & 37th St., Bklyn., 


National Starch Products, Inc., National Adhesives 
Div., 820 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 


National Tin Can Mfg. Co., 134 W. Third St., New 
Yous, N. ¥. 

National Transparent Box Co., 48 Hampden 5t., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Naugatuck Chemical Div. of U. S. Rubber Co., 
1230 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Neahr, M. J. & Co., 1600 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Nelson, B. F. Mfg. Co., 401 N. E. Main St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Neostyle Inc., 410 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Neumann, Robert Co., The, 1910-12 W. Eighth St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Nevins-Church Press, 

York, N. Y. 
Newark Boxboard Co., Newark, N. J. 
Newark Paper Box Co., 216 High St., Newark, N. J. 
Newark Paraffin 4 Parchment Paper Co., 50 Jelliff 


The, 250 Park Ave., New 


Ave., Newark, 

New Can Co., yg The, 200 Commercial St., 
Malden, Mass. 

New England Box Co., 173 Main St., Greenfield. 
Mass. 

New England Card & Paper Co., Inc., 10-30 Han- 


over St., Springfield, Mass 
~~ England Collapsible Tube Co., 3132 So. Canal 
, Chicago, Ill. 
New ‘Haven Pulp & Board Co., New Haven, Conn. 
New Jersey Machine Corp., 1616 Willow Ave., 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Newton Carton, 27 Haynes Ave., Newark, N. J. 
New York Laminating Co., 60 Woolsey St., Irving 
ton, N. J. 
~~ York Leena | Laboratories, 80 
New York, : 2 
pons Insul- Bake Specialty 
Delaware Ave., Albany, N. 
Niagara Lithograph Co., 1050 Niagara St., 
ry 


Washington 


_Co. Inc., 483-493 


Buffalo, 


Nickelson, John, 155-17 Sanford Ave., Flushing, 
N.Y 


Nicoll & Co., 450 Fifth St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Nixon Nitration Works, Nixon, N. J. 

Noon Bag Co., 34 N. W. Ist Ave., Portland, Ore 

Northern Industrial Chemical Co., 7 Elkins St., 
So. Boston, Mass. 


Northwest Testing Laboratories, 2nd Ave. 
St., Seattle, Wash. 
Norton Laboratories Inc., 520 Mill St., Lockport, 


& James 


O 


Oberly & mom Lithograph Corp., 
New York, ¥. 
Offset Grav ure Gan: 
City, N. Y. 
Ohio Boxboard Co., The, Rittman, Ohio 
Old Dominion Box Co., 528 Turner Ave., 
.¢ 


545 Pearl St., 


37—36th St., Long Island 


Charlotte, 
Olive Can Co., 450 N. Leavitt St., Chicago, Ill. 
Oliver Machinery Co., 1006 Coldbrook St., N. E., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Oneida Paper Products, 
i. os 
William, 


Inc., 601 W. 26th St., New 


York, 
oO’ Neil, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N. Y. 


Ontonagon Fibre Corp., Ontonagon, Mich. 


Oris Mfg. Co., Inc., Jackson St., Thomaston, 
Conn. 

Osborne, Raymond G. Laboratories, Rives-Strong 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Ottawa River Paper Co., The, Matzinger Rd., 
Toledo, Ohio 

Outserts Inc., 11 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y 


Owens-Illinois Can Co., Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 

Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Co., 1855 Folsom St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Pp 


Pacific Can Corp., 290 Division St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Pacific Coast 
N., Seattle, Wash 

Pacific Diamond H 
Francisco, Calif. 

Pacific Label Co., 407 E. 

Pacific Printing Ink Co., 
cisco, Calif 

Package Machinery Co., 132 Birnie Ave., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Paisley Products Inc., 
cago, Ill 

- Fechteler & Co., 220 W. 42nd St., New York, 


¥.. 
Paper Affiliates Co., 


Testing Laboratory, 2264 First St., 


Bag Co., 315 Main St., San 


Calif. 
San Fran- 


Pico, Los Angeles, 
$16 Jackson St., 


1770 Canalport Ave., Chi- 


Inc., 203 E. 18th St., New 


York, N. Y. 

Paper City Mfg. Co. Inc., 624 Hampden St., Holy- 
oke, Mass. 

Paper Package Co., 802 S. Delaware St., Indian- 


apolis, Ind. 


Paramount Paper Products Co. Inc., 1601 Glen- 
wood Ave., Phila., Pa. 

Parfait Powder Puff Co., 1500 N. Ogden Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Parzinger, Tommi, 310 E. 55th St., New York, 
N. Y 

Paslode Co., 2600 N. Western, Chicago, Ill 

Paterson Parchment Paper Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Karl Corp., 454 Broome St., New York, 


Pauli, 

N. Y. 

Pedersen: H. Mfg. Co., 723 Crocker St., 
Calif. 

Peerless Molded Plastics, 410 Hamilton St., 
Ohio 

Peerless Products Mfg. Co., 

Mich. 

Peerless Roll Leaf Co., Inc., 
Union City, N. J. 

~— Tube Co., 58-76 Locust Ave., Bloomfield, 


Los Angeles, 
Toledo, 


3338 Joy Rd., Detroit, 


4511 New York Ave., 


Pejepscot Paper Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 
eo Glass Products Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
m3, Finishing Co., 
York, N. Y 
Peters Machinery Co., 4700 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Peterson Bros., 165 N. Elizabeth St., Chicago, Ill. 
Pharmacy Paper Box Co., 3401 W. Division St., 
Chicago, III. 
Phelps Can Co., Fulton & Eagle St., Baltimore, Md. 
Phenix Associates, 270 Lafayette St., New York, 


428-432 N. Craig 


Inc., 200 Varick St., New 


Philadelphia Can Co., 225 New St., Phila., Pa 

ia ag oes Carpenter Container Co., Inc., 182% 
Venango St., Phila., Pa. 

Philadciphie Quartz Co., 126 S. 


Third St., Phila., 


Pa 

hentia Metal Cap Co., 2444 W. 16th St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Pictorial Paper Package Corp., Aurora, IIl. 

Pilliod Cabinet Co., The, Swanton, Ohio 

Pitkin, Lucius, Inc., 47 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 

Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, Stevenson St. at 
Locust, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Plaskon Co. Inc., 2112-24 Sylvan Ave., Toledo, 
Ohio 
— & Die Cast Products Corp., 1010 E. 62nd 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Plastic Inlays Inc., Summit, N. J. 
Plastic Molding Corp., Sandy Hook, Conn. 
Plastic Turning Co., Inc., Leominster, Mass. 
Plastics Finishing Corp., 160 John St., Bklyn, N. Y. 
Plastics, Inc., Bradley Beach, N. 


Plastimold, Inc., P. O. Box 628, Attleboro, Mass. 
Platt Corp., Key Highway & Boyle Sts., Baltimore, 
Md. 


Plumly, Eugene K. Co., 1325 Federal St., Phila., Pa. 

Plumly, Geo. W. Co., 417 N. Eighth St., Phila., Pa. 

Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd., 77 Newport Ave., 
North Quincy, Mass. 

Pohlig Bros., 2411 E. Franklin St., 

Pollock Paper & Box Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Pope & Gray, Inc., 95 Morton St., New York, N. Y. 

Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Co., Ft. Washington 
Ave., Port Huron, Mich. 

Post & Johnson, Inc., 71 Church St., 
Conn. 

Potdevin Machine Co., 
IYV 


Richmond, Va. 


Hartford, 


1207—38th St., Bklyn, 

Prentiss, George W. 
oke, oT 

Prescott, } 


& Co., 439 Dwight St., Holy- 


Co., Passaic, N. J. 
B. “Associates, 3301 Empire State Bldg., 
New York, | A 
Print-A-Tube Co., 44 Ave., 


Lexington Passaic, 


Printloid Inc., 93 Mercer St., New York, N. Y 


Progress Lithographing Co., The, Reading, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
Pulp Reproduction Co., 3000 W. Clarke St., Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 
Purepac Corp., 511 E. 
Pyro Plastics Co., Westfield, N. J. 
Pyrotex Leather Co., 287 Whitney St., 
Mass. 
Pyroxylin Products Inc., 
Chicago, III. 


72nd St., New York, N. Y. 
J 

Leominster, 
Ave., 


$851 S. St. Louis 


Q 


Quality Park Box Co., 450 N. Syndicate St., St. 


Paul, Minn. 
Queen City Paper Co., The, Akron, Ohio _ 
Quinn, Don L. Co., 609 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 


R 


R. C. Can Co., 101 Chambers St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Racquette River Paper Co., The, Potsdam, N. Y. 

Randolph Paper Box Co., 1313 E. Grace St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Rapids Standard Co., Inc., N. W., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Rathbun Molding Corp., 290 Rochester St., 
manca, N. Y. 

Read, Robert E. Inc., Dexter, N. Y. 

Recto Molded Products, Inc., Appleton & B.&O.- 
R.R., Cincinnati, Ohio 


535 Bond Ave., 


Sala- 
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Redington, F. B. Co., 108 S. Sangamon St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Reed Container Sales Corp., 
York, N. Y. 

Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 

Reilly Tar & Chemical Corp., Merchants Bank 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Remler Co., Ltd., 2101 Bryant St., San Francisco 

Calif 

Republic Paperboard Co., The, 3347 Madison Rd., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Republic Steel Corp., Republic Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Resina Automatic Machinery Co., Inc., 125 Wol- 
cott St., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Ressinger, Paul, 8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Rexford Paper Co., 1715 W. Canal St., Milwaukee, 


522 Fifth Ave., New 


Wis. 

Reyburn Mfg. Co., Inc., The, Allegheny Ave. at 
32nd St., Phila., Pa. 

Reynolds Metals Co., Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., 
Richmond, Va. 

Reynolds Spring Co., Molded Plastics Div., Cam- 
bridge, Ohio 

Rhinelander Paper Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 

a Machine Co., 31 S. Place, Battle Creek, 

ich. 

Richardson Co., The, Melrose Park, Chicago, III. 

Richardson Taylor- Globe Corp., 4501 W. Mitchell 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Riegel, Paper Corp., 342 Madison Ave., New York, 


Rinkle Krinkle Paper Co., 326 A St., Boston, Mass. 

Ritchie, W. C. & Co., 8801 Baltimore Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Roberts, Lewis, Inc., 72 Union St., Newark, N. J. 

Robertson Paper Box Co., Inc., Montville, Conn. 

Robertson Steel & Iron Co., Springfield, Ohio 

Robinson, A. E. & Co., 605 W. Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Robinson “ Product Co., 101 Park Ave., New 
York, N. 

Robinson T Ls & Label Co., 460 W. 34th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Rochester Folding Box Co., P. O. Box 1012, Roches- 
ter, N. Y¥. 

Rock City Paper Box Co., Inc., 12th Ave. & Harri- 
son St., Nashville, Tenn. 

Rode & Brand, 200 William St., New York, N. Y. 

Rogers, Edward H. Inc., 292 Avenue B, New York, 
N.Y 


Réhm & Haas Co. Inc., 222 W. Washington Sq., 
Phila., Pa. 

Roosen, H. D. Co., 78 Twentieth St., Bklyn., N. Y. 

Rossotti Lithographing Co. Inc., N. Bergen, N. J. 

Rotogravure Div., General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, ‘ 

Rotogravure Engineering Co., 299 Marginal St., 
E. Boston, Mass. 

Rowell, E. N. Co., Inc., Batavia, N. Y. 

— Corp., 210 Eleventh Ave., New York, 


Royal, Thomas M. & Co., 5800 N. Seventh St., 
Phila., Pa. 

Rubin, Jos. & Sons, Inc., 35 Meserole Ave., Bklyn, 
N. Y 


Ruckelshaus & Co., Inc., 545 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 

Rudnick, A. & A. Inc., 354 W. 13th St., New York, 
LY 


Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. eA yo 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, 


S 


Safeway +. Corp., 34 Union Square, New 
Rago N. 
. Louis Sticker Co., 1906 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
St Regis Paper Co., 230 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


Sakier, George, 9 E. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

Salisbury Mfg. Co., Box 1523, Providence, R. I. 

—> ‘Joe, Paper Co., 405 E. 4th St., New York, 
N. 


P24 Durick Co., Foot of Myrtle St., Indian 
Orchard, Mass. 

a Products Inc., 48 W. 48th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Saranac Mi achine Co., 376 W. Main, Benton Harbor, 
Mich. 

Seandia Mfg. Co., N. Arlington, N 

Seandore Paper Box Co., Steuben St. "& Park Ave., 
oe ag N. Y. 

Scheele, Edwin H., 419—4th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

— F. J. Paper Box Co., 1811 Chouteau St., 

Louis, Mo. 

Se oad s Paper Box Co., Inc., 204 Herald Place, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Schmidt & Ault Paper, 423 King’s Mill Rd., York, 

ra. 

Schmidt, Henry & Bro., 
Pa. 

Schmidt Lithograph Co., 461—2nd St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Schmidt Bros. Co., 912 Brown St., Phila., Pa. 

Schneider Bros. Co., 912 Brown St., Phila., Pa. 

Schoettle, Edwin J. Co., 533 N. 11th St., Phila., Pa. 

Schultz Folding Box Co., Eleventh & Pestalozzi, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Schulz, A. Geo. Co., 433 W. Clybourn St., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


, 328 Vine St., Phila., 


Schunak, C. E. Inc., 470 Center St., Meriden, 


Conn. 


Schurmann, F. A. Inc., 449 Troutman St., Bklyn, 
N. Y. 


Schusterman, William V., 791 Washington Ave., 
Bklyn, N. Y. 

Schutz, Thom. A. Co., 20! N. Wells St., Chicago, 
ll. 


Schwarm & Jacobus Co., 1216 Jackson St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Schwartz, H. L. & Sons Mfg. Co., 4th & Park St., 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Scientific Filter Co., 4 Franklin Square, New York, 


Scott & McDonald Inc., 45 Williams St., Everett, 
Mass. 

Scovill Mfg. Co., 99 Mill St., Waterbury, Conn. 

Seal, Inc., Shelton, Conn. 

Seaman Box Co., Inc., 29 Ninth Ave., New York, 
N. Y 


Sears, Merle Inc., Danville, Ill. 
Seeley Tube & Box Co., 170 Thomas St., Newark, 


Sefton Fibre Can Co., 3275 Big Bend Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Self-Locking Carton Co., 589 E. Illinois St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Service Paper Box Co., 309 N. 3rd St., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Sexton Can Co., Inc., 31 Cross St., Everett, Mass. 

Seymour Products Co., The, Seymour, Conn. 

— Citron, Clark, Inc., 43 York St., Bklyn, 

Shaw Insulator Co., 150 Coit St., Irvington, N. J. 

Shawmut Waxed Paper Co., Holliston, Mass. 

Shaw Paper Box Co., Charles St., Meriden, Conn. 

Shaw Paper Box Co., 37 Sabin St., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Shawprint, Inc., Lowell, Mass. 

Shellmar Products Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

Sherman Paper Products Corp., 156 Oak St., New- 
ton Upper Falls, Mass. 

Shomer-Majestic Box Corp., 510 Sixth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

— -Owens, Inc., 1100 Adams St., Hoboken, 

Shuttleworth a Co., Inc., 474 W. Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

Siebold, J. H. & o B. Inc., 47 Watts St., New York, 
». 2. 


Siegel, A. L. Co. Co., Inc., 274 Lafayette St., 
Newark, N. J. 

Signode Steel Strapping Co., 2600 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Sillocks-Miller Co., The, 10 Parker Ave., W., South 
Orange, N. J. 

Simco Co., The, 4929 York Rd., Phila., Pa. 

Simplex Paper Box Corp., Janet ‘Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 

Simplex Wrapping Machine Co., 615 23rd Ave., 
Oakland, Calif. 

Sinclair & Carroll Co., 591 Eleventh Ave., New 
York, N. ¥. 

Sinclair & Valentine Co., 611 W. 129th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Single Service Containers, Inc., 88 Gerrish Ave., 
Chelsea, Mass. 

Sinko Tool & Mfg. Co., 351 N. Crawford Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Sisalkraft Co., 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, II. 

Sleight Metallic Ink Co., 538 N. Third St., Phila., 
Pa. 

Sleight Metallic Ink Co. of Ill., 717 W. Congress 
t., Chicago, Ill. 

Smeallie & Voorhees, Inc., Amsterdam, N. Y 

Smith-Emery Co., 920 Santee St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Smith-Emory & Co., 651 Howard St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Smith-Lustig Paper Box Mfg. Co., The, 2165 E. 
31st St., Cleveland, Ohio 

Smith, S. K. Co., The, 2857 N. Western Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co., The, S. Windham, 
Ohio 

Smithe, F. L. Mé achine Co. Inc., 645 W. 44th St., 
New York, N. 

Snyder, Geo H. Inc., 3631 N. Smedley St., Phila., 
Pa. 

Sobenite, Inc., 1344 W. Sample St., South Bend, 
Ind. 

Sonoco Products Co., Garwood, 

Southern Kraft Div., internation al Ps aper Co., 220 
E. 42nd St., New Y ork, 

Southern Stz ates Bag Co., te ne Fla. 

Specialty Paper Box Co., 255 McKibben St., Bklyn, 
N. Y. 


Specialty Papers Co., The, 802 Miami Chapel Rd., 
Dayton, Ohio 

Speedway Mfg. Co., 1834 S. 52nd Ave., Cicero, II. 

Springfield Coated Paper Giew. 9th & Bailey Sts., 
Camden, N. J. 

Sprosty, Dan A. Bag Co., 900 S. Lakewood Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Spuehler, Ernst A., 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Standard Can Co., 2655 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Standard Conveyor Co., 315 N. W. 2nd, N. St. Paul, 
Minn. 
Standard-Knapp Corp., Portland, Conn. 


Standard Molding Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Standard Paper Box Corp., 3837 S. Broadway Place, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Standard Products Co., The, Thermo-Plastics Div., 
505 Boulevard Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

Standard Specialty & Tube Co., Lower Penn Ave., 
New Brighton, Pa. 

Stanley Works, The, Lake St., New Britain, Conn. 

Star Case Co., The, 76 Madison Ave., New York, 


Stark Bros. om Corp., 352 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Staude, E. G. Mfg. Co., 2675 University Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., 274 N. Goodman 
St., Rochester, N. Y.; 600 Battery St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Stecker Paper Box Co., 1420 W. 4th St., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Steel & Tin Products Co., Inc 
Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

Stein, A. & Co., Inc., 1143 W. Congress St., Chicago, 


, President & Faun 


Ill. 
Stein, Hall Mfg. Co., 2841 S. Ashland Ave., Chi- 
cago 
Stensgaard, W. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Sterling Bag Co., 11 Green Lane, Bklyn, N. Y. 
Sterling Injection Molding Inc., 277 Military Rd., 
Buffalo, N. 
Sterling Plastics Co., 1140 Commerce Ave., Union, 


. & Associates, 346 N. Justine St., 


J. 

Sterling Seal Co., Erie, Pa 

Sterling-Wasser Box Co., 221 W. 7th Ave., Home- 
stead, Pa. 

Stevens- agg Paper Corp., The, 109 E. 31st St., 
New York, ¥. . 

Stevens & T beter Paper Co., Greenwich, N. Y. 

Stiles, H. A. & Co, 174 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 

Stokes, F. J. Machine Co., 5990 Tabor Rd., Phila., 
Pa 


Stokes, Joseph Rubber Co., Taylor St., Trenton, 


Stokes & Smith Co., Frankford, Phila., Pa. 
Stott, R. Doulton, 509 Madison Ave., New York, 
2 


Strange, John Paper Co., Menasha, Wis. 

Strobridge L ithographing Co., The, Cincinnati, 
(Norwood), Ohio : 

Strong, Cobb & Co., Inc., Lisbon Rd. & Evins Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Strouse, Adler Co., The, 78 Olive St., New Haven, 


Conn. 

Stuber & Kuck Co., 2600 S. Adams St., Peoria, Ill. 

Sun Chemical & Color Co. Div., General Printing 
Ink Corp., 309 Sussex St., Harrison, WN. J. 

Sun Tube Corp., 181 Long Ave., Hillside, N. J. 

Superior Can Co., Inc., 90 Varick Ave., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Superior Folding Box Co., 4170 Geraldine Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. : 

Superior Plastic Co., 643 N. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Superior Printing Ink Co., 295 Lafayette St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Super-Seal ng yal Corp., 401 Southern Bldg., 
Washington, D. 

Sutherland Paper 243 E. Patterson St., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Swan Metallic Cap Co., 108 N. Jefferson St., Chi- 
ago, Ill. 

Sueaen, Geo. H. Inc., 286 Portland St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Swibold, Duane, 1006 Mohawk, Royal Oak, Mich. 

Swift, G. W. Jr. Inc., Trenton Pike, Bordentown, 


N. J. : 
Swindell Bros., Bayard & Russell Sts., Baltimore, 


Sylvania Industrial Corp., 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Synthetic Molded Products Inc., Tower Hill Rd., 
Wakefield, R. I. : 

Syntron Co., 251 Lexington Ave., Homer City, Pa. 


T 


Taber | ae Co., 111 Goundry St., N. Tona- 
wanda, N 

Tablet & Ticket Co., The, 1021 W. Adams St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Tamm & Co., 66-68 Duane St., New York, N. Y. 

Tarpey, Thomas, 1017 Nelson Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 

Taylor Box Co., 73 Eagle St., Providence, R. I. 

Tech-Art Plastics Co., 41-01—36th Ave., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

Tennessee Eastman Corp., Kingsport, Tenn. 

Tennessee Paper Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Tension Envelope Corp., 345 Hudson St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Tensolite Corp., The, Box 5, N. Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Terkelsen Machine Co., 326 A St., Boston, Mass. 

Terre Paper Box Co., 1824 Ss. Bishop St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Texas Paper Box Mfg. Co., 3720 LaFrance St., 
Dallas, Tex. 

Textileather Corp., Stickney Ave. & Dayton St., 
Toledo, Ohio 

Thelander, Clement J., 646 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill 

Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co., Kaukauna, Wis. 

Thoma Paper Box Co., Inc., 650 Clinton St., 
Buffalo, N. Y 
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Thwing-Albert Instrument Co., 3339 Lancaster 
Ave., Phila., Pa 

Toledo Paper Box Co., 1116-24 True St., Toledo, 
Ohio 

Toledo Scale Co., 1025 Telegraph Rd., Toledo, Ohio 

Tompkins’ Label Service, Frankford Ave. at Alle- 
gheny Ave., Phila., Pa 

Toronto Paper Mfg. Co., The, Toronto, Ohio 

Tower Envelope Co., 487 Broadway, New York, 
N. ¥ 


Thompson Can Co., 1304 S. Austin St., Dallas, 
, 


Trade Lithograph & Printing Co. Inc., 684 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y 

— Pac Services, Inc., 233 W. l4th St., New 

York Y 

Transparent Specialties Corp., 1390 E. 30th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Trautmann, Bailey & Blampey, 13 Laight St., New 
York, N. Y 

Trenton Folding Box Co., Ewing & Ogden Sts., 
Trenton, N 

Triangle Ink & Color Co. Inc., 26-30 Front St., 
Bklyn., N. Y 

Triangle Package Machinery Co., 908 N. Spaulding 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Trio Metal Cap Co., 3021 W. Carrol, Chicago, Ill 

Trum, E. J., Inc., 70-84 Richards St., Bklyn, N. Y 

Turner White Metal Co., Inc., New Brunswick, 
N. J 


Twining Laboratories, The, 2527 Fresno St., 
Fresno, Calif 
Tygart Valley Glass Co., Washington, Pa. 


U 


Ullman Bag Co., The, 5205 Loraine Ave., Detroit, 
Mich 

Ullman, Martin, 25 W. 37th St., New York, N. Y 

Ullman, Sigmund, Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., Park Ave. & 146th St., Bronx, N. Y 

Union Bag & Paper Corp., Woolworth Bldg., 233 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Union C arbide &C arbon Corp 30 E, 42nd St., New 
York, N 

Union Paper Box Mfg. Co., 1255 Westlake Ave., N. 
Seattle, Wash 

Union Paste Co., 1605 Hyde Park Ave., Hyde Park, 

ass. 

Union Specialty Co., 339 Watchung Ave., Plainfield 

N 


N. J 
Union Steel Products Co., 801 Pine St., Albion, 
ic 
Jnion W adding Co., 60 Dexter St., Pawtucket, R.I 
Inique Printed Products Co., Inc., 2222 N. 13th 
St., Terre Haute, Ind 
Init Packages, Inc., 963 Newark Ave., Elizabeth, 
N 


~~“ 


—_ -— 


Inited Mfg. Co., 168 Bernie Ave., Springfield, 
Mass 

Jnited Paperboard Co., 171 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y 

U. S. Automatic Box Machinery Co. Inc., 18 Ar- 
boretum Rd., Roslindale, Boston, Mass. 

U. S. Bottlers Machinery Co., 4030 N. Rockwell 
St., Chicago, II. 

U. S. Corrugated Fiber Box Co., 1409 Roosevelt 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind 

U. S. Envelope Co., 21 Cypress St., Springfield, 
Mass. 

U.S. Finishing & Mfg. Co., 775 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill 

U. S. Lace Paper Works, Inc., 417 Union Ave., 

Bklyn, N. Y. 


= 


For location of adver. .sers nteerels in bold-face type) see Index of anne, pages 635-636 


United States Printing & Lithograph Co., 
, Cincinnati (Norwood), 
Rockefeller Center, 


acaea 


Jpre ssit Products Corp., 
Y. 


aaa 


an Norman Molding Co 


Varey Shea Bag Corp., 
N.J. 


Victor Metal Products Corp., 196 Diamond St., 


Vulcan Stamping & Mfg. Co., 


WwW —— Printing & Lithographing Co., 


Walco eteaeeens 356 Glenwood Ave., 


Waldron, John Corp., New Brunswick, N. .. 


Warneke Paper Box Co., 
Warner Bros. Co., The, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Waterbury Button Co . 
Waterbury Paper Box Co., The, 155 S. Leonard St., 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Watertown Mfg. Co., 
Webendorfer-Wills Co., 


Weber, H.G. & Co., 


Weis Right Automatic Scale Co., 


-. N.Y 
W-E-R Ribbon Corp., 
N. Y. 


Werthan Bag Corp., Nz 
Wertheimer Bag Co., 
West Coast Bags, Inc., 


West Penn Mfg. & Supply Corp., 
West bg ag ao & Paper Co., 2: 
Y. 





Western Paper Box Co., 5th & Adeline Sts., Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Western Stoneware Co., Monmouth, III. 

Western Stopper Co., Inc., 25th & Postero, San 
Francisco, Calif 

Western Union Telegraph Co. 

Westfield River Paper Co., Inc., Russell, Mass. 

Wheaton, T. C. Co., N. Second St., Millville, N. J. 

Wheeler, Leonard A., 719 S. Flower, Los Angeles, 
Calif 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling Steel Bldg., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Wheeling Stamping Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

White Cap Co., 1812 N. Central Ave., Chicago, III. 

White Metal | cee Co., 1012 Grand St., 
Hoboken, N. J 

Wiener Bros. Inc., 692 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Wilco Co., 6800 McKinley Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Wilkata Folding Box Co., Kearney, N 

Wilkins Paper Box Co., Inc., 65 Beverly St. Boston 
Mass 


Ww gg Paste & Glue Co., 284 Sheffield Ave., Bklyn. 
¥, 


Williz ums Bros., 1101 Broad St., St. Joseph, Mich 

Williams, Charles W. & Co., Inc., 303 Lafayette 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Williams Sealing Corp., 1226 E. Garfield, Decatur, 


Ill 

Williamson Adhesives, Inc., 2350 W. 18th St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Wilmanns Bros. Co., 1255 N Sixth St., Milwaukee, 


Wis 
Wilmet, Georges, Inc., 80 W. 40th St., New York, 
N. Y 


~—— & Bennett Mfg. Co., The, 6532 S. Menard 
, Chicago, Il 

Wi ~s Paper Box Co., 23rd & Franklin Sts., Rich- 
mond, Va 

Wilson, W. D. Printing Ink Co., 46-08 Vernon 
Blvd., Long Island City, N. Y. 

Windman Bros., 3325 Union Pacific Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Wirz, A. H., Inc., 4th & Townsend Sts., Chester, Pa. 

Wolf Bros., 122C Callowhill St., Phila., Pa 

Wolverine Carton Co., Box 65, Grand Rapids, 
Mich 

— Nathan & — Co., Inc., 112 Charlton 

New York, N 

WwW bot Raine C. O., 137 ‘i 38th St., New York, N. Y. 

Wrap-Ade Machine Co., Inc., 215 Central Ave., 
Newark, N. J 

Wright, Wm. E. & Sons Co., South St., West 
Warren, Mass 

Wright’s Automatic Tobacco Packing Machine 
Co., Durham, N .. 

Wurzburg Bros., 710 S. Fourth St., Memphis, Tenn 

Wynekoop, Walker Co., 300 W. Austin Ave., 
Chicago, III. 

Wyomissing Glazed Paper Co., Reading, Pa. 


Y 


bi ogg _Paper Co. Inc., 431 E. 77th St., New 
York, Y 

Young, * ah Inc., Pawtucket, I 

Young, Everett Co., 44 es ~ Providence, 
=. 2 


Z 


Zenith Plastics Inc., 1011 Power Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Zipprodt, .6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il 

Zumbiel, C. W. Co., 2339 Harris Ave., Cincinnati 
ony Ohio 








Several important changes will be noted in this year’s complete revision of 
this Directory Section. Every effort has been made to simplify titles and 
listings. Subtitles have been used extensively to direct packagers more easily 
to the listing desired. The directories have been completely checked and 


corrected for accuracy in name, address and product. 


As usual, we ask that we be informed of any omission or mistake so that 


such corrections may be made in subsequent issues. 
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HOW TO USE THIS BOOK, 








This is the complete handbook of packaging. It has every kind of basic information you 
need to know. It will tell you about every type of package used in modern commerce. 
It has articles—and exclusive properties charts—of all the materials used in packaging. 
It has sections on packaging and production machinery—all types, their care, location 
in the plant and other production considerations. It has a special section on packaging 
design, covering the new trend toward simplification and containing a chapter on color 


photography. There is a special section on Packaging Law. 


There are, all in all, 128 separate articles and 6 new, exclusive charts in 16 sections of the 
Catalog. Following these is the only complete and up-to-date Directory Section for pack- 


agers’ buying guidance. 


THE SECTIONS APPEAR IN THE FOLLOWING ORDER 


1 Design Principles 7 Wrappings 13 Printing 
2 Packaging Law 8 Metal Containers —_—  — 
3 Paper Containers 9 Glass Containers and 
Closures 15 Machinery and 
4 Wood, Leatherette and Supplies 
Pottery 10 Molded Plastics 
§ Bags 11 Displays 16 Shipping 
6 Rigid Plastic Sheeting 12 Labels, Seals, Tags 17 Directories 


TABS 


The tabs on the edges of some pages are intended to indicate the start of new sections. If 
the alphabetical index does not direct you to the information you wish, glance over the 
tabbed pages and open to the section you are interested in. Each section title page has 
a complete list of the articles in that section. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


In the back of this book on pp. 637-638, you will find an alphabetical, cross-indexed list 
of all the articles. As you desire to read of a certain subject, this index will give you a 
quick reference to the pages on which the article appears. 
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CHARTS 


6 factual charts make this edition of the Catalog even more valuable than previous numbers. 
The charts and their page numbers are as follows: 





Pages 
Package design checking chart 10 
Properties chart of plastic sheeting used for rigid containers 164 
Properties chart of wrapping materials (by type) (insert) 234-235 
Properties chart of molded and cast plastics used in packaging (insert) 326-327 
Properties and use chart of adhesives 450 
Labeling difficulties chart—causes and corrections (insert) 498-499 


DIRECTORY SECTION 


After you have found the information about a package, material or piece of equipment 
' by reading the desired articles, and you wish to get in touch with the manufacturer, 
use the Directories at the end of the book. Buyers’ Directory starts page 592: Classi- 
fied according to product, tells you who makes each item. Names are listed alpha- 
betically under each classification. Trade Name Directory starts page 613: All trade 
names used in packaging industries listed alphabetically, with description of each 
product and manufacturers’ names. Alphabetical Index of Manufacturers: Manufac- 
turers’ names and addresses, listed alphabetically. This list supplements the Buyers’ 
Directory which does not give the addresses. 
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HERE’S HOW 








Supposing you wanted to get information on multiwall paper bags. You would turn to 
page 637 and look the article up under “Bags, Heavy Duty Multiwall Paper.’ This 
will tell you to turn to page 138. You would then turn to page 138 and read the article. 
After this, you might be interested in getting in touch with manufacturers of these bags. 
You would then turn to the Buyers’ Directory, on page 593, under the general heading 
“Bags’’ and the subheading ‘‘Multiwall Heavy Duty’’ and note 7 companies listed 
(advertisers in bold face type). 


To get the addresses of these 7 companies, you turn to the alphabetical index of manu- 
facturers, on page 628, and look up the companies’ names. Next to each will be found 


the correct address. 


Use This Catalog To Help Solve Your Packaging Problems. It Contains Valuable 
Information Not Collected In Any Other Book. Everything Is Here That You Want 
to Know (Except Topical News Which You Can Find in MODERN PACKAGING 
Magazine Each Month). 





ADDITIONAL COPIES OF THIS BOOK $5. 
(Canadian & Foreign: $6.) 
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